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COMPARISON, 


CHAP.  I. — The  influential  division  of  Europe  between  England 
and  Russia — the  motive  and  design  <^  this  work. 

1  HE  continent  of  Europe  is  at  this  moment  under  the  dominion 
and  influence  of  t^p.  gre^t .  ppwcr^ ;  an^  however  the  national 
pride  of  the  other  states;  into  which  Europe  is  divided,  may  vaunt 
and  endeavor  by  outward  appearances  to  prove  their  independence^ 
yet  so  great  is  the  disproportion  of  the  forces  of  those  two  powers 
'with  the  strength  of  the  other  continental  states,  that,  in  point  of  fact, 
it  has  become  impossible  for  tbe  latter;  in  the  conduct  of  their  af- 
fairs, to  move  totally  uninfluenced  by  the  former.  In  future 
we  shall  hear  no  more  of  the  independence  of  nations,  for  these 
two  powers  w^H-  f  xencise  soprf  m<e  control  over  the  Qther  kingdoms^ 
4intil  all  are  more  completely  absorbed  under  their  overwhelming 
rule,  than  even  at  present ;  and  no  indepeiylent  banners  shall  flout 
the  air  save  those  of  Russia  and  England. / 

In  the  plenitude  of  its  greatness,  Hoiiie  was  the  only  asylum 
where  the  injured  or  oppressed  Could  find  security  from  domestic 
convulsions,  and  receive  protection  from  external  aggressions. 
But  in  our  days  a  double  '^  protectorate"  has  reared  its  colossal 
form  in  Europe;  and  although  the  modes  of  intercourse  adopted 
by  civilised  nations  may,  to  a  certain  decree,  conceal  the  traits  of 
this  vassalage  of  the  less  powerful  states^  the  yoke  of  tacit  submis- 
sion is  not  on  that;  account  the  less  firmly  riveted  on  their  respec- 
tive governmentsfOf  the^e  two.powers^,  tl^e  one,  namely  England, 
possesses  the  meails  of  attracting  to  its  own  coffers  the  riches  of 
other  nations,  while  the  other,  Russia,  may  at  any  time  menace* 
the^  separate  efis^^f^.  ^  The  former,  b^  its  essential. ioteresit^,  its 


/ 


d}         dmpaman  betmen  En^tmd  md  Russia.  3^ 

lu^n,  and  ka  tudnnefii)  ii  Mmited  to  «  certain  line  of  policy;  where* 
ars  the  (alter  knows  no  tmchr  impediments^  because  the  liaUire  of 
tbe  government  is  autocratkal.-^There  are  sttll  two  otfier  power- 
ful states  on  the  continent,  France,  and  Austria;  but  they  are 
very  inferior  to  the 'two  farmer  in  strength  and  independence,  the 
first  elements  of  which  Nature  ha»  bestowed  on  England  and  Rus- 
sia, while  she  has  refused  them  to  Austria  and  France.     In  every 
qujier^tion  of  European  politics,  however  little  important,  die  general 
inquiry  now  is,  wliat  may , be  the  views  and  determinations  of  the 
HiYSsran  or  British  cabinets.  i   Undier  every  circamstance  it  ie  theiir 
**  r)isa/*  or  authoritative  permission,  which  prescribes  ibe  rule  of 
tfction  to  the  other  governments.     It  was  thus  that,  in  the  time  of • 
Napoleon,  the  whole  of  continental  Europe  followed  with  anxioofs 
eye  all  the  movements  of  the  great  ruler,  and  listened  with  atten*'* 
tive  ear  to  every  word  which  fell  from  his  lips.    The  scene  is  only 
transferred  from  Paris  to  Petersburg ;  the  dictator,  it  is  true,  is 
changed,  but  the  existence  and  the  pressure  of  the  diclSatorsbip' 
remain.     By  this  extraordinary  concurrence  of  events,  the  liborv 
of  Henry  of  France,  of  Gustavus  of  Sweden,  of  William  of  Eng- 
land, of  Richelieu,  and  Oxenstiern  (provident  and  mighty  geniuses) 
have  entirely  failed  in  establishing  the  liberties  of  £urof>e  by 
founding  them  upon  the  balance  of  power.  Where  is  that  fiolitical 
equilibrium,  the  fskvorite  object  of  their  wise  combinations  i*^On 
one  side  Russia,  whose  name  not  an  hundred  years  since   was^ 
scarcely  known  as  a  jpower  in  Europe,  has  been  silently, advancing 
to  gigantic  strength^  veiled  by  the  impenetrable  darkness  of.biarba- 
risHi;— onthe  other^  England,  effecting  with  difficulty  her  religious 
an<^  ]|!>olitical  reformation,  had  at  that  time  hardly  tried  her  power 
on  the  ocean.     India  and  America  were  as  yet  unknown  to  her;*— 
at  present  she  includes  nearly  the  whole  world  under  the  strong 
f&rce  of  her  arm,  and  the  extent  of  her  foreign  empire  seems  o^ly 
to  be  equalled  by.  the  apparent  permanency  of  her  domimon.*— 
Frenchmen !  Spirits  pf  departed  warriors,  whose  remains  have  fer- 
tilised the  Russian  soil !     Ye  conquerors  of  a  military  race ;  but, 
alas !  ingloriou.s  victims  of  northern  inclemency^  how  doubly  bur^*. 
densome  must  be  to  you  the  weight  of  that  earth,  since  your  blood, 
shed  in  vain,  hath  not  received  iU  merited  reward ;  and  the  barrier, 
which  Europe  demanded,  has  been  denied  to  your  labors !  Fruitless 
regrets !     Alas !     the  day  propffious  to  unrestricted  anfd  salutary: 
combinations  for  the  liberties  of  Europe  has  long  since  passed 
awaj*  from  us ! 

The  natural  restih,  however,  of  the  vast  extent  of  dominion  con- 
quered by  England  and  Russia  has  been  to  establish  a  rivalsfaip 
between  them.     Do  but  let  us  imagine  two  mighty  rivers  proceed*-^ 
ing  fri^iit  dne  eommos  sovroe^  flawing  dong  m  parallel  lines,  con- 


4  CtnApatUon  between  the  [4 

tiguouSi  :a8  if  were,  to  each  oCher,  and  yet ''  asy  mptoticalW^  .refuaing 
to  blend  their  waters.  Thus,  united  in  counael  and  eflfort  agabst 
Napoleon,  by  his  death,  which  was  the  common  work  of  both,  the 
interests  of  England  and'  Russia  are  separated  for  ever.  His  tomb 
was  the  point  of  their  estrangement  from  each  other ;  the  allies  of 
Leipsick  and  of  Waterloo  are  henceforward  essentially  opposed  to 
each  other  in  every  political  circumstance^  Never  did  Rome  and 
Carthage  watch  each  other^s  movements  wim  more  vigilant  jealousy ; 
never  with  more  fervid  env^  did  Caesar  and  Pompey  behold  the 
metropolis  of  the  world  divided  between  them,'than  those  two  mo- 
dern empires  display  in  their  dealings  with  each  other.  Both  are 
daily  laying  claim  to  the  good  opinion  and  the  ^admiration  of  the 
other  states ;  and  each  demands  to  have  the  honor  of  protecting  the 
weaker  against  the  stronger  power.  We  might  fancy  that  upon  the 
two  extremities  of  the  European  Continent  two  heralds  were  placed, 
vaunting  aloud  the  pretensions  of  the  ^'  double  Protectorate,^'  and 
urging  the  merits  of  either  to  become  the  protectress  of  the 
world ! 

A  work,  whose  object  is  to  guide  the  European  choice  between 
these  two  high  protecting  powers,  by  making  convpletely  manifest 
the  elements  which  have  combined  to  cause  their  political  elevation, 
seems  to  be  the  grand  desideratum  of  the  age.  Circumstances 
contribute  to  render  such  a  production  absolately  indispensable. 
It  has  no  limited  character,  no  confined  tendency ;  it  is  general, 
not  particular,  not  local ;  in  short  it  is  European,  and  embraces  the 
consideration  of  all  its  various  interests !  Suggested  by  no  motives 
of  resentment ;  without  any  view  to  the  advancement  of  private 
views  {  impartial,  and  balanced  by  regard  to  truth  alone,  this  work 
is  destined  to  analyse  in  the  face  of  Europe  and  the  world  their  most 
essential  and  dearest  interests !  It  is  too  common  to  hear  it  re- 
marked of  a  book ; ''  O  !  that  is  an  English  work — a  French,  or  a 
Russian  production  ;*'  but  of  this  let  it  be  said,  that  it  is,  in  the 
most  extensive  signification  '^  European/*  In  discussing  questions 
of  such  great  and  infinite  importance  as  these,  our  first  duty  is  to 
throw  out  of  the  way  all  consideration  of  men,  who  are  merely 
transient  creatures,  in  order  to  have  our  undivided  attention  fixed 
on  circumstances  the  nature  and  effect  of  which  may  be  permanent. 
In  taking  this  great  cause  in  hand  the  author  has  had  no  higher  ambi- 
tion than  to  prove  himself  the  faithful  and  impartial  narrator. 
Readers  will  judge  how  far  he  has  entitled  himself  to  their  credit. 
Free  in  his  researches,  and  sincere  in  his  statements,  he  haa  con- 
ceived it  to  be  useful  and  proper,  in  the  first  instance,  to  give  a  suc- 
cinct account  of  the  separate  parts  of  which  the  British  power  is 
composed ;  from  which  it  will  be  seen,  that  the  increasing  civilisa- 
tion of  the  globe  has  piK>gressively  and  mainly  contributed  to  th^ 
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adyancenient  of  her  Btation  a»  an  empire;  and  that  the  art  of 
being  wealthy  and  succeBsful  at  home,  principally  consists  in  bene- 
fiting ochersi  and  in  following  only  the  line  marked  out  by  reason. 

•  •  ; 

CHAP.  Ih'^England — its  population. 

The  true  basis  of  a  country's  strength  is  its  population^  Man  is 
the  universal,  indispensable  agent,  whose  destiny  it  is  to  work  and 
fertilise  the  earth  ;  to  whom  land  and  sea  yield  alike  their  tributary 
riches ;  whose  presence  gives  life  and  animatipn,  and  whose  aosence 
is  alone  sufficient  to  produce  the  sterility  of  a  desert.  He  is  in  fact 
the  same  vivifying  principle  to  the  social  state  which  the  sun  is  to 
nature  at  large  ;  for  without  the  concurrence  of  men  there  would  be 
neither  the  nerves  nor  sinews  of  a  kingdom  ;  and  without  the  in- 
vigorating influence  of  the  solar  orb  we  should  in  vain  look  for 
the  varied  productions  of  the  soil. 

.  The  European  population  of  the  three  united  dominions  of 
.Great  Britaii^  amounts  to  IQfiOOjOOO.  The  census  of  1821  proves 
that  the  population  of  the  British  Isles  has  advanced  one-fifth  during 
the  last  thirty,  years.  This  increase  is  very  considerable,  and  has 
Doexample  in  any  other  country  of  Europe;  but  in  the  United  States 
it  has  been  stiH  greater ;  for  ^'  thefe'*  the  population,  which,  in  1776, 
Was  calculated  at  three  millions,  has  already  reached  eleven  millions. 
The  progressive  advance  of  population  in  England^  has  been  goiiig 
on,  notwithstanding  the  unfavorable  circumstances  of  a  long  and 
sanguinary  war ;  and  this,  which  has  proved  a  scourge  to  humanity 
on  the  continent,  has  entirely  failed  in  checking  the  population  of 
England,  owing  to  its  local  and  other  peculiar  advantages  accorded 
.to  it  by  nature.  In  fact,  so  situated,  and  so  socially  constituted, 
England  derives  benefit  andincrease  from  those  circumstances  which 
press  heavy  on,  and  are  injurious  to,  the  other  states.  The  plagues 
of  war  reach  only  to  the  money  coffers  of  Britain,  but  spare  its  cities^ 
its  fields,  and  its  cultivators.  Misery  and  devastation,  those  ordinary 
attendant  curses  of  war,  perish  on  her  qoasts.  Her  numerous  and 
powerful  fleets  render  the  interior  of  her  dominions  secure  from  the 
attacks  of  an  assailing  foe.  Whilst  almost  all  the  capitals  of  Eu- 
rope were  occupied  by  hostile  armies  ;  while  twenty  princes  were 
driven  from  their  hereditary  thrones,  were  wandering  overthe  face 
of  Europe  ;^  or  trembling  received  back  from  the  conquering  hand 
their  diadems,  shorn  of  their  brightest  gems,  England  was  attracting 
to  its. bosom  the  gold  and  merchandise  of  the  whole  world  ;  she  was 
supporting,  clothing,  and  arming  both  friends  and  foes ;  the  arts,  encou- 
raged by  necessity,  verged  on  perfection,  creating  at  once  the  want 
of  and  taste  for  her  manufactures  I.  In  such  a  state  of  thingSji  for 
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ooe  man  sUu^tered  in  the  teld,  it  niut;t  b«  evident,  thai  industrj 
would  sammon  a  hundred  to  the  work  of  reproduction,  and  thua^ 
that  England  would  naturally  derive  life  and  increase  from  the  very 
causes  which  tended  to  depopulate  and  to  weaken  other  kingdoms. 
The  national  progressi<5n  of  England  was  exactly  in  an  inverse  ratio 
to  that  of  the  continent,  where  war  suspended  the  course  of  operative 
labor,  the  principal  andchiefagen^  of  reproduction  in  the  social  state. 
'England  has  lately  furnished  a  solemn  example  of  the  contrary  effects  , 
of  war  on  herself  and  the  continent.  The  more  envenomed  the  cba" 
racter  of  the  war,  the  greater  her  prosperity ;  at  once  she  became  the 
grand  entrep6t  and  manufactory  of  the  world  ;  and  thus  the  value 
of  her  soil,  and  the  number  of  her  working  men^  increased  every  day* 
But  the  succeeding  peace,  which  gave  to  the  continent  its  share  id 
her  hitherto  exclusive  prosperity  and  happiness,  has  proportionably 
diminished  the  _weaUh  of  her  agriculturists  and  the  demand  for 
her  manufactures^  But  it  does  not  follow  that  the  population  of 
England  should^  owing  to  this  state  of  peace,  be  on  the  decline^ 
Under  an  enlightened  government  she  has  sought  and  discovered 
compensations  for  the  losses  which  she  has  in  this  mai^r  sustained. 
Her  revenue  for  1821  and  1822  exceeded  the  amountof  any  year 
during  the  war,  the  most  favorable  to  her  prosperity.yTfae  increase 
of  the  British  population  is  on  many  accounts  no  lesHavorable  to 
the  continent  than  to  England  herself..  Commerce  is  the  sail  of 
modern  societies ;  every  where  it  seeks  consumers' ;  the  nation  which 
is  the  greatest  consumer  is  the  most  valuable  in  a  commercial 
view,  and  most  beneficial  to  society  s^  large.  The  Enghsh  take 
more  for  consumption  than  any  other  nation,  and  thus  tlieir  increase 
in  numbers  will  be  comipensurate  with  the  extent  of  th^commerce, 
and  will  be  of  infinite  consequence  to  the  whole  w'orldj  Compare 
with  the  British  those  nations  who  are  morally  £na  physically 
benumbed,  and  insensible  to  the  enjoyments  of  life,  the  Turks«^ 
the  Africans — is  their  increase  of  importance  to  the  world  ?  What 
have  they  to  give  ?  what  to  exchange  with  us  i  Dead  in  a  manner 
to  the  world,  the  very  animals  by'  which  men  are  supported  rank 
higher  in  the  scale  of  existence  than  those  beings,  who  are  clothed 
with  the  human  figure,  and  yet  contribute  nothing  to  the  welfare 
and  comfort  of  their  fellow  creatures.  We  have  purposely  excluded 
from  this  census  the  18  millions  of  British  subjects,  who  inhabit  i 
the  Eastern  and  Western  colonies,  and  whose  defence  requires  a 
part  of  the  population  of  the  mother  country,  and  stand  thus  to 
it  more  in  the  light  of  expense  than  receipt;  more  as  diminution, 
than  addition  of  numbers.  They  are  useful,  however,  to  England, 
as  consumers  of  her  productions.  These  objects  of  consumptioa 
create  labor,  and  salary,  which  in  their  turn  contribute  to  the  in^ 
crease  of  the  population  of  the  country,  which  furnishes  diose 
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objccla   04ri(iieii<Hin'tfaei'efore  bltraitgd  toAhe  popolfatioii  oUhe 
di£6e  united  kingdoaw  of  Gtest  Brittin ! 


CHAP.  III. 

'^TuB  oiost  remarkable,  lind,  at  the  same  time,  the  most  instructive 
feature  in  the  character  of  the  finaoces  of  Eogland  is, '  that  their 
almost  incalculable  extent  does  not  depend  upon  ber  possession  olt 
mines  of  gold  and  silver,  but  oo  the  idduatry  of  her  people,  and  her 
undeviatihg  fidelity  to  the  admirable  institutions  by  which  she  is 
governed.  This  is  the  real  and  permaneht  cauS^  of  her  iiDmeoie 
wealth.  The  possession  of  die  precious  metals  does  not  constitute 
national  wealth,  as  the  example  of  Spain  more  than  sufficiently 
proves.  ,  It  is  by  the  adoption  of  fixed  principlef^  (not  liable  to  b0 
changed  by  the  continual  control  of  public  opinion,)  and  by  the  uift 
restricted  development  of  the  faculties  of  every  citizen,  that  tha 
wealth  of  agnation  is  acquired,  and  rendered  durable.  The  revenues 
9f  Scotland  and  England  must  be  considered  apart  from  those  of 
Ireland  in  our  estimate  of  the  British,  financas^  for  the  Irish  g<»« 
vernment  returns,  as  well  as  those  of  the  colonies  and  the  indies  da 
not  enter  into  their  composition. 

The  budget  of  England,  in  1823,  amounted  in 
Receipt,  to  *  £55,333,333.  6s.  8d. 

Disbursements,  to  £50,OpO,000»  according  to  the  report  brought 
up  iq  thq  house  of  Commons,  on  the  sixth  of  February  of  that  year* 
.  In  1815,  the  t^xes  levied  in  England  amounted  to  £66,666,666* 
135. 4d.  , 

From  1808  to  18 15,  (an  uninterrupted  period  of  war,)  this  rever 
nue  remained  steady  (at  a  mean  ratio)  of  £62,500,000 ;  the  product 
of  the  labor  of  twelve  millions  of  men  only ! 

Consequently,  had  England  possessed  th^same  advantages  in  ter-» 
ntory  and  population  as  France,  her  annual  revenue  would  have 
afiioupted  to  £150,000,000. 

J  Spain,  with  all  her  superiority  over  England,  in  the  possession  of 
the  country  teeming  with  the  precious  metals,  and  numbering  a pp^ 
puiation  nearly  equal  to  that  of  Britain,  and  with  a  soil  infinitely 
superior,  has  never  seen  her  revenue  exceed  £6,666,666.  1 3$,  4d. 

Austria,  with  her  numerous  population  and  fertile  territory,  with 
di&culty.  forces  her  revenue  up  to  £12,500,000  which  is  scarcely 
the  5tb  part  of  the  revenue  of  England,  whose  popu][ation  is  lew 
than  that  of  Austria  by  one  half,  and  who  at  most  has  only  one- 
third  of  her  territorial  extent ;  so  true  is  it  in  finance,  as  in  every 
thing  else,  that  natural  cauises  must  be  submitted  to  moral  cauaes, 
that  is  to  8^  to  wisdom  guided  by  Ihe  light  of  experience  ttnd 
observation!/ 
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Under  the  Stuvf  race  of  lovereigiui  England  ranked  in  Bur6|Mi 
the  lowest  on  die  scale  of  wealtE^  nations.  Her  revenues,  her 
credit,  her  industry,  her  commerce,  all  languished,  or  perished. 
The  history  of  that  time  is  nearly  that  of  a  ** financial*  struggle 
between  the  Prince  and  his  people,  and  the  lamentable  de- 
monstration of  a  revenue  annually  deficient.  No  sooner  however 
was  she  free  to  display  her  native  strength^  and  put  forth  her  hidden 
powers,  thun  in  an  instant  she  became  prosperous  and  wealthy ; 
and  established  her  interests  on  that  line  of  intelligence  and  success^ 
from  which  the  national  vigilance  has  never  permitted  the  govern- 
ment to  depart.  From  that  period  she  has  gone  on  progressively 
increasing  m  wealth  and  happiness,  and  from  being  originally  one 
of  die  smallest  of  the  European  states,  and  the  least  favored  by  na- 
tnre^  she  at  this  day  surpasses  them  all  by  her  wealth;  and  rules. 
in  nearly  all  by  her  powerful  influence !  In  fact,  England  possesses 
the  purse  of  the  w*orld,  and  disputes  with  it  the  absolute  possession 
of  the  sceptre  of  universal  dominion  !  She  has  arrived  at  such  a 
degree  of  wealth,  that,  nationally  speaking,  the  words  **  gain''  or 
^  los^"  have  not  in  her  case  their  common  acceptation  and  force ; 
therefore  that  which  would  overthrow  or  enrich  another  state^ 
(such  is  the  immensity  of  her  wealth,)  scarcely  affects  her ;  or  in  case 
of  increase,  it  would  be  like  adding  drops  of,  water  to  the  ocean ! 
It  is  ^^  Me  ptift/ictittYtVy"  alone  which  guides  and  restricts  thepro*- 
positions  and  measures  of  the  English  ministry^.*  Let  this  be  fairly 
proved  to  be  the  object  of  a  measure,  the  ineans  necessary  to  its 
execution  are  instantly  forthcoming  without  any  difficulty.  Thus 
the  English  government  unhesitatingly  adopts  the  most  extensive 
and  boldest  schemes,  and  easily  overcomes  obstacles,  the  very  con- 
temi^lation  of  which  would  paruise  a  hundred  other  administrations. 
Thus  taxes  have^  since  1819»  been  remitted  to  the  people  to  the 
amount  of  no  less  than  £12,666,666. 13. 4. ;  and  the  public  debt  of 
the  countrv  has  been  reduced,  in  part,  by  the  conversion  of  the  five 
per  cents,  mto  a  four  per  cent,  stock,  the  capital  remaining  integral  to 
those  who  did  not  choose  to  embrace  the  proposals  of  the  nnanco 
minister.  The  naval  and  militai^  pensions  paid  by  the  government 
of  England,  and  amounting  to  £5,000,000,  have  been  converted 
into  annuities  for  forty  years,  a  financial  arrangement  doubtless 
beneficial  to  the  country.  But  so  great  was  the  increase  of  her  mili- 
tary pensions,  in  consequence  of  her  immense  establishmeut  and  of 
the  protracted  war  with  France,  that  their  amount  actually  exceeded 
the  revenues  of  Sweden,  Denmark,  Piedmont,  and  Saxony,  taken 
together;  in  1792  they  were  not  more  than  £78,333.6.  8,  where- 
as in  1822,  they  touched  £5,000,000. 

;  The  credit  of  England  surpasses  all  that  is  attributed  to  the  sig- 
nification of  the  word  in  other  countries.  Burdened  by  a  debt  of 
nearly  £800^000,000,  her  ministers  declare,  in  the  face  of  Europe, 
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that  neter  wap  she  more  aVle  than  at  the  present  hoiir  to  adopt  eveij) 
measure  recj^uired  for  the  preservation  of  her  own  honor^  alid  the 
general  interests  of  Europe.  It  is  the  national  spirit ;  the  fidelitjr 
of  the  nation  to  its  engagements.  It  is  England  herseif-7-£ngland 
with  all  her  mighty  and  distinctive  attributes  of  moral  integrity,  uni*» 
yersal  diffusion  of  knowledgej  as  of  wealthy  which  is  the  soul  of  this, 
credit.  With  foundations  thus  deeply  laid|  where  is  the  power  that 
shall  overthrow  the  glorious  edifice  of  Biitish  credit  ?  It  is  quite 
impossible  that  England  should  bely  herself  and  all  her  institutions ! 
The  credit  of  other  countries  does  not  exceed  the  funds  of  their 
exchequers,  and  is  supported  only  by  the  sovereign  and  his  council. 
Whereas,  in  Britain,  a  large  proportion  of  the  people  have  identified: 
their  interests  and  very  existence  with  the  public  debt,  that  is  to  say^ 
the  public  credit.  On  the  continent  the  mass  at  large  have  no 
interest  in  the  national  credit,  which  is  in  the  hands  of  a  few  capi«» 
talists,  and  the  people  would  rather  vote  for  its  destruction  than 
for  its  support.  In  every  county  of  England  there  are  mimeroua 
private  banks,  in  full  operation,  whereas  four  of  the  principal  com- 
mercial cities  of  France,  Bordeaux,  Lyons,  Rouen,  and  Lisle,  have 
actually  been  unable  to  answer  their  own  bills  of  exchange.  It  is 
then  the  union  in  England  of  the  private  interests  with  those  of  the. 
community  at  large  that  gives  her  in  this  respect  such  decided  a4*: 
vantages  over  the  continent. 

In  182^  the  English  niinister  announced  to  the  Commons  that 
during  the  five  preceding  years  (from  1817  to  1822)  the  number 
of  prosecutions  in  excise  cases  had  diminished  more  than  two- 
thirds.  In  1817  the  number  amounted  to  461 ;  in  1819  to  220; 
and  in  1822  to  186!  No  nation  presents  so  remarkable  a  fea- 
ture as  this  in  its  fiscal  history.  SeCiire  in  the  enjoyment  of 
the  fruits  of  their  own  labor,  and  left  free  to  the  development 
of  all  their  faculties,  tlie  English  may  boast  of  an  hitherto 
unknown  blessing,  namely,  the  capability  of  their  means  /'^o 
pay"  in  proportion  to  the  increasing  amount  of  their  ta^ses.. 
Elsewhere  we  have  no  such  happy  relation  existing  between  de* 
mand  and  payment,  between  the  wants  of  a  government  and  the 
poM'er  of  its  subjects  to  answer  its  regulations.  The  taxes  in 
England  are  levied  chiefly  on  consumption,  while  the  sgil  is  spared. 
This  principle  is  carried  still  farther  in  America,  for  there  the  land 
IB  totally  exenipt  from  taxes,  and  consumption  alone  is  burdened. 

In  England  the  direct  impost  on  the  soil  does  not  exceed 
£  1 ,500,000 ;  all  the  other  imposts,  which  affect  the  soil,  produce  only 
£8,333,333.  6.  8.  Consequently  the  imposts  on  property  in 
England  hardly  amount  to  the  eleventh  part  of  the  government  ex- 
penditure ;  whilst  in  France,  where  the  budget  is  fixed  at  £37f500,00Q, 
this  same  impost  forms  .a  little  more  than  one-third  pf  all  the 
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oontribqtioiuiw ;  lb  tkft  0lknMUet  6f  Emtofa  tbe  praporti^n  ki 
slill  greater;  ansLit  Qk«rl|i  spfoarB  fixMOi  this  Umt. every  direct  iis^ 
post  jproceeds  frofs  ignoranee^  and  that  the  indirect  are  the  reauk 
of  acieiiee.  JEnglaDd  alooe  possesaea  a  perfect  knowledge  of  tiiia 
acience^  ami  to  h  chieflj  it  owes  a-reventie  of  iC99^SSd>S33«  (>•  8|. 
arising  from  eight  exciseable  articles. 

The  produce  of  the  English  Custom  House  ^(amounting  nnu* 
sdly  po  £l6fiOOfiOO.)  proves  the  eitent  of  the  <^mmerce^  and  im-> 
m^isity  of  consumption  in  the  country,  and  it  exceeds  the  totat 
produce  of  aU  the  other  Custom  Houses  -in  Europe !  The 
Engiisfar^  poist  office  revenue  alboimt^  to  £l,83S,3dd«  6.  8,  an-> 
nualiy ;  but  in  France  oaly  to  £ilOO,OOa  Tiie  good  policy  of 
England  diretts  faer-to  provide  for  ihe  general  wants  of  mankind^ 
wihereaa  on  the  eontinent  a  less  sound  principle  of  adaunistratioH 
provides  aknost  exclusively  for  sutpecimties.  It  ia  eaay  to  deters 
min^  on  which  side  good  sense  b  to  fae  found !  In  France,  and 
still  more  in  Spain,  it  is  impossible  that  there  should  be  general 
easiness  in  circumstances,  or  obsei^vable  circulation  of  moneys 
because  the  habitual  condition  of  the  mass  of  the  people  is  wretched^ 
and  the  enjoyment  of  the  comforts  and  superfluities  of  life  is  confined 
to  a  few.  Hence  the  interior  of  these  countries  often  present  the 
melancholy  scenes  of  a  peofde  badly  lodged,  clothed  and  fed^  and 
df  public  ways  silent  and  deserted.  The  appearance  of  the  English 
population  offers  a  remarkable  contrast.  In  1814)  when  the  allied 
soivereigns  visited  the  British  metropolis,  and  among  the  tar/2-attir^ 
cro^s,  who  followed  th^r  steps,  recognised  none  of  diat  misery^ 
SD»  striking  ib  tbeir  own  states,  they  demanded  of  Aeir  attendants^ 
where  were  the  people  ?  a  homage  the  most  complimentary  eVer 
paid  to  the  prosperous  condition  of  England !  In  England  these* 
sIikI  numerous  canals  facilitate  communications,  and  of  all  countriea 
it  is  the  one  where  the  roads  ai^e  the  most  frequented.  The  Eng*« 
liA"  consume  more  provisions  than  all  the  rest  of  Em-ope,  witb 
the  e^fceptioti  of  bread,  and  as  one  proof  We  may  instance  their 
eonsamptioh  of  sugar,  amounting  to  four  hundred  millions  of 
pounds,  whilst  in  France  it  scarcely  reaches  one  hundred,  and  this 
in  a  population  greater  than  that  of  England  by  one  and  a  half^ 
This  difference  of  consumption  will  sufficiently  evidence  and  prove 
the  different  systems  of  economy  practised  in  the  two  countries* 
It  is  officially  declared  by  the  British  minister,  that  the  internal 
domnierce  and  consumption  is  more  important  even  than  the 
external  commerce,  and  what  is  the  most  remarkable  is,  that  con* 
sumption^  the  source  of  the  public  wealth,  annually  increases,  in 
proportion  to  that  wealth,  without  any  prospect  of  its  being  limited 
of  arrested  in  its  career^  owing  to  theWise  principles  of  the  admi*« 
niatration.  England^  as  well  as  other  nattons^  can  boast  her  litemti^ 
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keffMtmuH^  and  li6r  mea  of  mffknor  gca^mt;  bttt  sbe  tlMM  |»ot^ 
ifestes^a  )^opula«k»i,aiiiimg  Mpbkh  iaext^nmely  diffuMd  tbeimtotic* 
tion  iMoesiary  to  enable  it  to  form  correct  judgmetit  of  men  and 
instterB ;  to  distinguish  that  wfaioh  is  profitable  and  suitable  ^  and 
to  defend  itself  from  that  wbii;b  may  have  an  opposite  tendency. 


CHAP.  IV.— Commerce, 

I  Commerce  and  knowledge  (that  is  to  Bay  ^' iUtto^natioii  of 
inind*')  are  inseparable  companions ;  therefore  an  enlightened  peo»> 
pb  win  always  be  found  |o  cherish  a  taste  fpr  comoMrce.  If  W4t 
compare  the  condition  of  those  countries  who  respeclitely  enjojfv 
or-  who  do  not  participate  in  the  benefits  of  coaimerce^  we  anall 
find  the  latter  whoUjr  ignorant  of  the  wDrld,  and  of  ks  mriedcapa* 
bilities  to  contribute  to  the  happiness  and  welfare  of  mankind ;  aa 
for.  instance,  Poland  ;'-^Spain  f*— Hungary,  and  the  interior  of 
Russia.  There  is  in  fact  neither  social  comforts,  nor  enlaiigement 
of  tbe'huraan  intellect,  but  where  commercial  intercourse  is  in  acdvo 
operation.  lu  other  countries  it  is  the  influence  of  commerce 
which  enables  a  people  to  compass  the  \vorId ;  to  explore  all  ita 
divisions ;  to  make  all  its  productions  their  own ;  and  in  so  doing 
to  provide  at  once  for  the  actual  wants  and  imaginary  necessities  of 
mankind.  Thus  in  England  the  spirit  of  oomtnerce  operates  in  the 
friemtHde  of  its  powerj  The  following  statement  published  by  the 
ministiy  in  1822  wm  give  the  mean  term  of  the  British  eiporta^ 
lions  from  1793  to  1802;  as  thus,  £3l,5BS^$S.  6..S;  from 
1803  to  1812,  £57,966,666.  13.  4;  and  from  1814^  to  18££p 
£60,145,833.  6.  8;  whereas  in  1891  the  Fienck  exporUtioaa 
amounted  only  to  450,000,000  francs,or  in  British  coin  £l8,750»000i 
Tbu8  itwili  be  seen  that  the  commerce  of  England  has  amiuall^ 
increased  since  the  last  peace,  and  has  fully  indemnified  itself  for 
tbe  diminution  occasioned  by  the  lossof  jrt:s  exclusive  enjoyment  of 
the  advtfitages  of  commerce  during  the  war. 

The  extent  and  the  solidity  of  die  commercial  wealth  of  England^ 
with  the  demonstration  of  the  principles  and  means  which  have 
advanced  and  tnaintained  it  at  its  present  degree  of  elevation,  must 
be  our  next  consideration. 

V  liie  improvement,  which  has  been  introduced  into  the  British 
mabufactories,  by  the  use  of  machinery,  and  tbe  advantages  wbich 
England  derives  from  h^r  almost  exclusive  trade  with  India,  baa 
caused  her  manufactured  silks  to  exceed  in  substance  and  beauty 
the  hitherto  unrivalled  productions  of  the  Fiench  and  Italian  looms* 
The  cottc;^  and  cambric  manufactures  of  Manchester^  Glasgow,  and 
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itf  Ptijiley,  bure-  near!  j.expelled  from  the  nmcket  tke  piece  goods  ot 
f  mice  aad  India,  The  ezpoitation  of  manafactured  cottons  from 
Sogtand  amottiited  in  1B21  ta  £2%^i6fi66.  IS.  4,  and  woollen 
f  pods  to  £6^000^000.  During  the  reigns  of  George  the  First  and 
Geofge  the  Second  they  did  not  exceed  £833,333.  6.  8.  The 
wbeU  of  the  British  colony  at  Botany  Bay  surpass  in  quality  the 
finest  wools  of  Saxony  and  Spain^  and  so  contribute  largely  to  the 
wealth  of  the  mother  country.  ^ 

Canada,  which  was  burdensome  to  France/fumishes  employment 
to^ a  fourth  part  of  the  commercial  navy  of  £nglaiidC7  In  1823  nine 
hundred  ships  were  launched  from  the  merchants^  yards,  for  tiie 
j^urposei  of  commerce.  The  home  built  vessels,  which  entered  and 
departed  from  the  British  ports^  during  18dfi,  amounted  to  16,00Q, 
and  the  foreign  vbuilt  to  8,500.  "^ 

.  The/ following  table  is  wiAout  parallel  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  £n^and  exports -to  Germany  £10,000,000;  to  Russia 
£3,416,666.13.4;  to  Italy  £3,500/XX);  to  China  and  India 
£3,^0,000 ;  to  the  Brazils  £2,250>000 ;  to  die  former  possessions 
»f  Spain  in  America,  £958,333.  6.  8. 

Tyre  and  Carthi^e  would  have  been  •mere  country  houses  in 
^comparison  with  Bristol^  Liverpool^  and  London.  But  constituted 
as  society  is  in  the  world  at  present,  there  is  nothing  alarming* 
nothing  in  this  opulence  of  England  to  awaken  the  jealousy,  or 
.idarm  the  apprehensions  of  other  countries ;  for  the  prosperity  of  one 
state  is  really  the^roof  of  the  prosperity  enjoyed  by  others.  The 
existence  of  the  manufacturer  of  course  proves  that  of  the  con- 
sumer; they  are  relative  ternls,  and  the  one  cannot  subsist  without 
the  other.  If  therefore  the  exportations  of  England  amount  to 
£58,333,333^.6.  8  ;  and  those  of  France  during  the  same  time>  to 
only  £l8,750«000 ;  it  still  proves^  that  the  manufactories  of  England 
aloDe^have  not  been  sufficient  to  meet  the  general  demands  on  them. 
Therefore  other  nations  have  made  up  the  deficiency.  Thus 
Italy,  Germany,  and  the  noith  of  Europe,  have  not  remained  with- 
out employment.  They  have  labored  on  their  side,  and  if  they 
have  imported^  they  have  exported  as  welL\Thu8  the  numerous 
wants,  and  that  wide  appetite  for  varied  enjoyments,  which  mark 
the  progressive  amelioration  of  society,  have  risen  into  exiatencle? 
Without  this  craving  after  productibn  and  without  the  means'^ 
satisfying  it,  how  could  the  competition  of  all  the  different  manu- 
facturers be  supported  f  Whence  could  the  innumerable  mer* 
cihants^  who  press  their  goods  on  the  consumers,  receive  on  them  a 
profitable  return  ?  But  both  the  manufacturer  and  the  merrhant 
findaretunion  their  labor  and  dealings,  and  they  augment  in  num- 
ber, as  advances. are  made  in  industry.  There  is  then  a  corre- 
sponding increase  in  the  means  of  iudemnifying  their  respective  e;xr 
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ertimis.  Thus  :iio  labor  is  without  its  ineward.  ^  Horn  tbeeooaolti" 
tor;  coodusioo,  which  is  to  be  drawn  from  fhese  fiictd  ii»  that  thli 
number  of  our  fellow-creatures^  to  whom  the  eigbjfmrat><of  the 
gifts  of  nature,  more  or  less  precious,  has  been  accorded^.is  dailf 
on  the  increase,  and  infinitely  exceeds  that  portion  of  the  humaa 
family  which  hitherto  may  have  been  permitted  to  appr<^riate  t« 
itsjclf  exclusively  the  possession  of  some  of  those  blessings*  Thtt 
opulence  of  England  thus  proves  that  the  world  at  laige  is  progress 
sively  adviincii^  to  a  high  degree  of  improvement  and  limelioratioo. 
Nothing  however  is  less  known ;  no  subjecti  on  which  so  many 
contradictory  staten^ents  are  heard,  and  so  many  vague  ideas  afloai^ 
as  respecting  die  commerce  of  England  with  India  and  witk 
South  America.  These  are  the  new  oudets,  the  new  markets  for 
British  manufactures,  of  the  extent  of  which  no  documents  pubr 
lished  by  authority  have  as  yet  enabled  the  world  vto  form  an  accu- 
rate calculation.  The  immense  improvement  which  has  of  lale 
taken  place  in  the  manufacture  of  the  English  silks  is  a  fact  nearly 
unknown  on  the  continent.  The  sdme  advance  in  excellence  has 
taken  place  with  respect  to  the.  English  linens  generally,  and  above 
all  in  muslins  and  cambrics.  The  British  cambrics  have  super- 
seded, in  the  general  taste,  the  productions  of  that  nature  from  the 
manufactures  of  France,  who  was  the  first  to  create  the  maou^ 
facture,  and  for  a  long  time  could  boast  her  superiority  in  it  over 
the  other  nations.  At  this  day  the  markets  of  India,  whence,  during 
a  series  of  ages,  muslitis  were  brought  into  Europe^  are  now  mxp^ 
plied  almost  entirely  with  those. of  British  production,  v  These  two 
facts  are  quite  new,  and  being  known  only  but  by  the  few,  should 
be  widely  communicated.  They  offer  a  striking  and  useful  lesson 
on  the  boundless  power  of  the  genius  of  man,  as  also  on  the  bene* 
ficial  results  of  human  industry,  when  sure  and  constant  in  its  <^* 
rations;  and  when  attained  to  perfection  through  the  aid  irf*  a 
higher  degree  of  intelligence. 


CHAP*  v.— The  British  Colonies. 

The  English  colonies  may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  those  which 
she  held  possession  of  before  the  revolutionary  war,  to  the  number 
of  £6,  and  those,  which  during  the  continuance  of  that  war  she 
wrested  from  the  other  countries  of  Europe,  and  which  amounted 
to  17.  None  of  these  colonies  contribute  directly  to  the  political 
strength  of  England,  but  rather  the  contrary,  since  they  drain  the 
mother  country  of  part  of  her  military  and  naval  forces.  Thus 
Cuba,  Martinique,  and  St.  Domingo,  did  not  directly  contribute  to 
the  real  power  of  France  or  Spaip.    The  only  example  offered 
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m  oioiierti  hnlorjr  of  the  affbedve  'eo-^opcirftfi^ta  cf  ft  colony  with 
tfi0  pm^uttHUi  it  that  of  (be  British  s^tltements  in  North  Aitiie- 
net  onilMigtheir  native  voMier*  tiritb  tb^  Englnii  forcet  in  the  attack' 
00  Nova  Scotia  mild  Csmada  in  17^6.  With  this  single  excep- 
lion>  the  tnotber  t^durttri^s  have  always  b^n  berdened  with  the; 
gtoeral.  protectioti  of  the  eo)onies ;  and  comsidering  ibe  wars  of' 
tiiiich  these  potsetsion^  have  been  the  direct  ol^tct,  and  the  ^nst  ex- 
pemfidare  of  money  aod  blood  created  thereby  to  the  parent  state, 
tbtir  eonqneBt  has  been  rather  an  inconvenience  than  an  advantage 
to  the  latter.  Besides,  tifter  »)!>  they  are  quite  a  fugitive  species  of 
pnoperty,  andtbeir  conne^iofi  with  the  mother  country  has  neces- 
strify  ita  term^  *  The  chief  advantage  to  be  derived  from  c^loniai^ 
polsettioot'  eoitiisH  iti  the  extent  and  viitue  of  their  commerce? 
Tbvs  Canada  employs  the  fonrth  part  of  the  whole  of  the  EngKSn 
tonnage,  thai  is  to  say  six  hundred  thc^and  tons,  and  consumes  more 
of  British  produce  than  even  the  East  Indies.  'The  Island  of  Jamaica 
almte  coMSribtitea  to  the  Bngii^  custonh-bouse  an  annual  revenue 
of  £2,000)000>  which  are  levied  on  'the  importation  of  one  hundred 
lirausand  barrets  of  su^ar  !  The  balance  in  favor  of  France  on  her 
eomaierce  iMith  St.  Domiiigo  amounted  to'  40^000,000  francs,  or 
£ljb66t€66.  1$;  4^  in  English  money •>* 

The  extern  of  the  British  possessions  in  India  akeady  forms  an 
imniense(  entpire.  With  respect  to  her  eastern  territories,  the  same 
icpMtrk  inay  be  applied  to  England,  which  has  already  been  made 
wjik  sespiect  to  the  relative  situation  of  Portugal  and  the  Brazils, 
namely^  that  her  head  was  in  Europe,  white  her  body  was  in  Ame- 
rita*  The  disproportion  of  size  between  England  and  India  is 
quite  as  striking  as  that  of  Portugal  with  the  Brazils.  England- 
indeed  is  farther  removed  from  her  Indian  colonies,  and  the  Indian 
popukrtien  is  more  numerous  in  proportion^  and  without  exaggera- 
tion* it- may  be  calculated  at  sixty  mrliions.  This, mass  requires  to' 
be  kept  under  subordination  by  a  British  force  of  22,00Q  men,  sup^ 

fiorted  by  native  troops  or  seapoys,  to  the  number  of  120^000.  Thus 
ndia  may  be  said  to  be  guarded  for  England  by  indigenous  troops. 
Besides,  the  English  army  ki  India  has*  to  defend  the  British  domi- 
nions against  the  ii^cursions  of  neighboring  and  hostile  powers,  and 
who,  inaddition  to  thedissensions,  which  usnallyarisefrom  proximity^ 
may  justly  be  supposed  to  be  animated  by  a  spirit  of  hate  against  fo- 
reign domination.VThe  very  civilisation,  which  England  is  carrying 
into  her  Indian  possessions  has  a  tendency  to  hasten  their  separation 

*  Before  die  revehition  8t.  Domingo  expound  annually  950 fiW  h«gs-' 
beadaof  sugar ;  in  IfitS  oaly  1&  hogsheads.  The  pe|Milation  ahu  W  deeieas- 
ed  firom  5po,000,  to  300,000,  and  the  iDbaUitaots,  particularly  on  the^ 
Spanish  side,  are  fast  relapsiag  into  original  barbarism,, and  St.  DomingO|. 
frotn  a  garden,  is  become  a  de^rt.  * 
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fromdie  mother  eottfili^.  Theprinoipal  efibetof  ciyikasalimfiB  toet^ 

biblish  reason  in  Uie  m^haekled  exerciseof  ite  righte»4ind  to^rendet* 

ft  tnore  Busceptible  and  more  irrttaUe.  •  Thai  wbiab  wounds,  deep^ 

the  man  in  a  ciTiliaed  state^  ioareely  afflicts  him  who  has  noti  jnat      \ 

reached  thatpoint  of  ameliorated  condilion^andimprovediDtelligeiMei 

)  Consequently,  civilisatioB  has  a  tendenfej  to  restore  every  thing  to 

'  'Its  right  place,  in  compliance  with  the  dictates  of  reason.    Now 

reason  tells  us,  that  India  should  be  ^actaally  in  the  possession  of 

Indians,  and  held  solely  for  the  advantage  of  the  natives ;  as  tfaesame 

.  reason  declares,  that  Engfeind  should  be  occupied  by  the  Brng* 

lish;  and  not  by  the  inbabitarits  of  India.     When  thepofore  this 

prc^ess  of  civilisation  in  India  shall  hiave  formed  a  rscteof  men 

nearly  similar  in  habits  and  illumination  of  mind  U>  the  .Engfisln 

the  absurdity  of  their  subjection  to  so  distant  a  govermneot,  and 

the  ridiculous  fact  of  that  power  being  sustained  by  themselves,  and 

the  facilities  presented  for  their  emaneipatioi;i  from  the  yohe,  wiH 

produce  in  India  the  reaction  of  which  we  have  lately  been  wit* 

nesses  in  the  contest  between  Spain  and  her  American  colonies*  The 

majority  in  India  will  at  length  assert  its  superior  claims,  as  that  of 

America  has  done  in  her  noble  struggle  for  independence*    £«ery 

thing  in  natural  causes  tends  to  this  .denouement  and  final  iaane^ 

Every  nation,  as  well  as  every  individual  person,  has  its  day  of  ma-* 

turity,  marked   by   the  complete   d^velop^ment  o^^ils  pbysiaai 

resources,  as  of  its  mental  powers,    it  ie  impossiUe  to  fix  the 

period   when   this  developement  %{ character  shall   be  manie  iq 

die  continent  of  India ;  but  natural  causes,  sufficiently  powerful 

to^^foduce  the  great  change,  have  been  in  constant  operatioe,  apd 

the  pltimate  event  is  therefore  inevitable. 

But  what  would  £ngland  lose 'by  this  change  1-^ Nothing  I-r-^Oo 
thcrcontrary,  it  is  quite  possible  that  she  wouidgain  by  thesepara-* 
tion,  in  ceasing  to  be  obliged  to  provide  for  the  defence  of  India.  . 
The  profits  derived  to  England  from  her  possession  of  Indiaha^e  been 
rated  too  Mghly.  The^  are  of  two  kinds  $  >st*  the  producta  of  h^ 
tfoyereijgnty,  apd  2ndly*  those  of  her  commerce^  The  fii»ty  consi*« 
deting  the  expenses  incurred  by  the  Indian  wars,  are  scarcely  suf^^ 
ficient  for  the  maintenance  of  the  establishment.  In  this. wajr,  there** 
fore,  the  possession,  of  India  appears  more  gratifying  to  British  vw*> 
mty,  than  profitable  to  her  coffers,  and-  there-  ar«  aiany  enlightened 
and  patriotic  men  in  England,  who  heartily  desire  io  see  tb^  period* 
of  Indian  emancipation  arrive.  But  England  fiads  a  return  in  tlw 
successful  commerce,  which  she  has  established  in  India,  and  oo(  an 
itnmoveable  basis,  with  the  extension  of  civilisation.  Here  is  the 
point  on  which  our  attention  must  be  arrested.  The  territorial 
pOfSBsession  of  India  was  necessary  (^  feAind  a  cdasmercial  intercourse 
'  'her.    The  progressive  increase  of  thisoommerce  yfiA  r^iBover 
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the  necessitjr  of  possession. '    Formerly,  India  took  nol|iiilg»  ^m*  nest 
to  nothing,  from  Europe,  and, it  was  tbegcjd  of  die  latter  which 
opened  the  way  before  heir. .  The  effect  of  Indian  conquests  has 
.been  to  give  to  Europe  the  power  of  creating  in  the  Indian  popu^ 
lation  a  taste  for  the  articles  of  European  inanufacture,  and  hence 
the  importation  of  the  precious  metals,  bas  been  less  essentiaL 
The  commerce  w*ith  India  eommenced  in  the  way  of  barter»  or 
exchange,  as  everywhere  else,  indeed  frpm  a  conformity  of  tastes. 
The  mwt  this  c^onfonnity  is  extended,  the  more  likewise  is  the 
commerce  by  exchange  e^blisbed ;  and  as  India  is  by  its  extent, 
its  population,  and  its  wealth,  the  most  opulent  market  pf  die  uni* 
irerse,  it  is  evident  that  it  is  destined  to  become  of  jthe  greatest  value 
and  importance  to  Europe ;  and  more  particularly  tp  England,  who 
will  have  acquired  completely  the  knowledge  of  all  the  demands  of 
that  market ;  and  who  indeed,  more  than  any  other  country,  posu 
sesses  the  means  of  furnishing  it  with  its  own  productions  to  ad* 
vantage.    Thus  the  British  commerce  is  by  a  sort  of  preference 
directed  towards  India. .   Ages  alone  will  give  to  America  that 
numerous  race  of  people,  by  which  the  soil  of  Indi^  is  inhabited. 
JEvery  thing  has  still  to  be  formed  in  America,    \yitb  reiip^  to 
India,  the  great  difficulty  has  been  conquered,  namely,  the  introduc- 
tion into  that  country  of  a  settled  taste  for  European  productions. 
England  has  completely  triumphed  over  this  great  obstacle.     Her 
only  business  now  is  to  avail  herself  of  the  influence  which  she 
possesses  in  India9  to  extend  the  tastes  and  habits  of.  Europe  into 
those  remote  parts,  which  are  at  present  ignorant  of  them,  or  now 
repulse  them  with  disdain.     When  this  is  fully  accomplished,  the 
territorial  possession  of  India  will  be  of  less  consequence,  to  Eng- 
land; and  she  may  with  safety  resign  her  sovereignty  over  the' 
coimtry,  when  assured  of  the  certainty  of  retaining  the  Indian  mar- 
kets, by  preference  for  the  sale  of  her  own  commodi^s.    The 
whole  question  between  England  and  India  reduces  itself  to  a 
simple  balance  of  commercial  transactions,  and  to  the  bestjneans 
for  mainti^ining  that  balance  in  favor  of  the  British  merchants.     Is 
this  balance  in  favor  of  England,  and  with  an  appearauce  tX  being 
permanent  i  Let  India  be  restored  to  the  uncontrolled  government 
and  deviation  of  herself !     Is  the  balance  turning  against  England  i 
Let  her  guard  India  .for  her  own  purposes ;  let  her  promote  the' 
consumption  of  European  manufactures ;  let  her  excite  a  taste  for 
tbem,  in  a  soil  so  long  repugnant  to  their  introduction ;  in  her  ma- 
nufactories let  her  carry  the  superiority  of  her  industry  |nd  machi- 
nery to  that  extent,  that  shall  compensate  for  the  difference  of 
climate,  and  'facilities  of  subsistence  ia  India^  over  Europe  ;  and 
when  these  most  important  points  have  been  gained,  let  EIngland 
eourageonsly  detach  herself  from  the  Indian  Peninsula ;  resign  her 
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flQvenigol^  over  ft^  and  Ml-llie  drrival  of  thai  epoch,  wheo  India 
^/Earope^an  act  raciproeallyon  «a«h  other  through  the  medium 

v^Witb^re6pe«f  toib^  tfef^fcration  >of  India  from  Enghad  the  case 
will  l>e'^re«i#eljr^  the  smfto/ ism  that  of  the  United  States^  when 
they' asserted  their  intlapendence  of^lhe  mother  country.  The. 
Ayhdte'jl^piilatien  ef  those  States  had  strongly  imbibed  a  taste  for 
Brilisli' habits.  andPprodUctions.  The  increase  of  illumination  in 
the  puhlic  mind>  k^pin^^pace  iviib  the  aagmentationia  the  number 
of  the  iAhabitilii(s^*l»r<Mt^^  about  at  length  their  separation  from 
the  British  goverbibefit!^' and  in  ispite  oi  « very  effort  made,  at  so 
maeb'expi^ose^t^pt^etit^it',  a^  bilhetec^  of  so  maay  gloomy 
progttc^t«^iitipns,'thk- result  httd  beeii  equally  advantageous  to  either 
nation.  NbHb  America  is  at  this  d»y  the  ttiost  profitable  market 
to  Englandrand  thal2  where  she  disposes  'ofh&r  merchandise  to.  the 
greatest  advantage.  On  their  side,  die  United  States  have,  in  the 
eitjoymeht  <if  thmr  independence/  made  ftir  greater  improvements 
in  their  c^ndition^  aa  a  free  tiation;  than  if  they  bad  continued  in 
colonial  subservience.  Both  parties  <  ^erefore  Imve  gained  by  this 
separalion.  Thus,  at  some  future  doy^  both  Spain  and  Portugal  will 
be  convinced  that  they  have  also  gained  and  not  lost  by  the  asserted 
]|>depeiide)(k:e  e£  America  and  the  Brazils.  The  loss  of  colonial 
sovereignty  is  onlyinjuridus  to  the  parent  state,  when  it  is  aecom- 
paniedby  that  of  Comn?6rc^;-  but  when  the  latter  is  rstained,  the 
^abscriute  doa)ioatio&  over  ^tbe  colony  may  without  injury  be  re- 
signed, and  more  particularly  m  the  instanise  of  a|)eople  who  culti- 
vate the  arts  of  iodusti7,and  have  still  sufficient  mfluence  to  intro- 
duce their  manufactures  where  their  authority,  as  the  ruling  power, 
has  been  rejected-.  These  principles  are  quite  fixed,  and  clear :  by 
frequent  repetition  the  facts  have  become  universally  known,  and  the 
minds  of  people,  even  the  most  interested,  have  been  gradually  pre- 
pared to  re^ceive  without  anger,  and  to  witness  without  astonish- 
ment, the  realisation  of  thone  prophetical  declarations,  which,  only  a 
few  years  since,  were  attributed  to  temerity,  or  regarded  with  horror 
as  criminal. 

'The  world  is  filled  with  erroneous  calcnlatiotis  respecting  the 
spirit,  of  commercial  rivalry  which  subsists  between  the  United 
States  and  England..  The  official  tables  published  respecting  the 
state  of  England  in  182d,  render  all  misconception  on  this  point 
henceforth  impossible.  They  demonstrate  most  satisfactorily  the 
siiperioriljr  of  England  over  America  in  her  commerce.  In  the 
year  preoeding,  England  exported,  for  European  consumption^  to 
the  amount  of  £26,708,333  6s.  8d.  sterling !  and  to  oUier  parts  of 
the  world  £15,206,333  6s.  8^.1 !  while  the  Amek'ican  exportations 
into  Europe  amounted  only   to    £4,166,166   ISs.  4d.,  and   to 
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other  parts  £6^850,000 !  Tbe  difference  then  between  the  tnnnint 
of  commercial  tramsactioDs  executed  by  these  two  countries  is 
very  great ;  and  as  England  enjoys  the  advantage  of  priority  in 
commercial  existence^  and  as  she  is  able  to  oppose  improvemenc 
to  improvement,  it  will  require  a  very  long  time  before  America 
shall  be  able  to  enter  into  effective  competition  with  hen  The  * 
superiority  of  the  United  States  is  recognised  only  in  the  Antilles, 
or  Caribbee  Islands.  There  the  American  merchant  rules  supreme, 
and  has  the  decided  pre-eminence  overall  other  producers,  for  he  is 
able  to  furnish  the  provisions  which  those  islanders  are  interested  in 
taking  direcdy  from  America :  but  the  moment  the  question  turns 
on  the  objects  of  industry,  that  is,  when  it  is  considered  whence 
manufactures  should  be  purchased,  the  superiority  of  England  is 
instantly  assertpd  )  and  here,  as  elsewhere,  the  ready  and  involuntary 
tribute  is  paid  to  the  surpassing  excellence  of  her  looms,  and  the 
productions  of  the  genius  of  her  people. 

Such,  and  so  great,  is  the  commercial  and  colonial  condition  of 
England:  it  is  the  most  sumptuous  edifice  ever  raised  by  the- 
intelligence  of  man  !  it  is  before  our  eyes — and  the  architect  of  {he 
miagmncent  structure  is  a  country  consisting  of  the  smallest  popu- 
lation in  the  universe.  In  beholding  at  once  the  vast  production 
and  the  original  designer,  the  success  and  the  recompense  of  the 
enterprise,  it  is  quite  natural  that  we  should  inquire  whence  the 
spring — the  cause  and  momentum-^have  arisen,  to  enable  such 
limited  numbers  to  execute  a  ^^ork  so  prodigious  and  unexampled.  ^ 
The  answer  is  not  difficult  to  be  found.  The  whole  secret  of 
Brftish  enunence  and  British  superiority,  over  all  the  other  nations 
of  the  globe,  consists  in  the  moral  character  of  her  wise  institutions, 
and  in  the  absence  of  every  prejudice*  When  an  institution  in* 
*  eludes  in  its  original  formation  the  seeds  of  error,  no  work  is  More 
difficult  than  their  eradication..  A  thousand  interests  have  by 
degrees  concurred  for  their  protfultion,  and  the  retracing  false  steps  ; 
the  going,  back  from  wrong  to  right  views  almost  invariably  siir- 
passes  the  power  of  those  who  possess  the  direction  4>(  the  goverj^- 
ment:  but  when  an  establishment  is,  from  its  earliest  moments, 
founded  on  r^ht  reason,  and  has  truth  for  its  basis ;  when  it 
secures  to  those,  who  may  be  the  most  deeply  interested  in  the 
exercise  of  the  right,  the  privilege  of  narrowly  watching  every 
action  of  the  |(ovemment,  and  tb^  power  of  uiging  in  opposition 
to  measures  tbeir  own  experience;  when  aninstitution  has  appointed, 
as  it  wece^  sentinels  and  organs  for  the  defence  of  all  the  gMat 
public  interests ;  when  the  produce  of  the  industrious  labor  of  a 
people  is  not  offered  to  the  haughty  and  lazy  disdain  of  nations 
yielding  no  advantage  in  return;  where  the  laws  afford  universal 
protection  to  property;   when  the  hereditary  counsellor  of  the 
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oiown  does  not  blush  at  the  fortune  which  has  been  given  him  by 
eoDimerce — then  all  the  faculties  of  a  great  people  can  freely  de-> 
velope  themselves  in  every  path  of  public  utility ; — then  that  nation, 
where  such  institutions  exist^  will  astonish  the  world  by  the  posses- 
sion of  a  prosperity,  the  cause  and  the  explanation  of  which  are 
discovered  in  their  close  conformity  with  right  reason,  and  in  the 
total  absence  of  all  those  contracted  prejudices  and  cherished  ob- 
stacles which  have  occasioned  the  misfortunes  of  so  many  other 
countries.  Such  is  the  soturce  of  the  prosperity  and  of  the  power 
of  England.  All  her  institutions  are  founded  upon  the  positive  and 
fundamental  laws  of  nature.  She  has  disembarrassed  berself^alto* 
gedier  from  the  shackles  that,  would  have  impeded  her  progress ; 
and  at  length  she  has  reaped  the  rich  harvest  due  to  her  superior 
industry  and  illumination  of  intellect ! 


CHAP.  VI.— rAe  EngUsh  NauU  Force. 

,  At  no  period  in  the  history  of  the  world  has  there  ever  existed 
anaval  force,  the  extent  and  amount  of  which  could  be  put  at  all 
fftto  comparitoh  with  the  naval  power  of  Great  Britain.  In  fact, 
the  fleets  of  England  may  be  said  to  bear  a  kind  of  relative  propor- 
tion to  the  immensity  of  the  ocean,  over  which  she  rules  supreme, 
i  Puring  the  war,  England  mainUuned  a  naval  force,  composed 
of  vessels,  varying  in  size  and  strength,  to  the  amount  of  a  thousand 
ships.  This  immense  fleet  she  manned  with  130,000  sailors  and 
marines.  Such  is  the  substance  of  this  arm  of  British  power.  The 
most  felicitous  circumstances  have  concurred  to  its  developement 
and  formation. ,  The  ports  of  England  are  so  situated  as  to  be  able 
to  maintain  their  communications  tetween.  each  other,  uninter- 
mpted  by  any  hostile  force,  so  that  her  fleets  may  be  said  to  be 
always  acting  in  combination— which  advantage,  so  essential  Jto 
form  a  great  naval  power,  is  sadly  wanting  to  France :  for  her 
ports  are  separated  from  each  other  by  considerable  distances, 
some  opening  upop  the  Atlantic,  and  others  into  the  Mediterranean* 
Nor  is  Spaq^  with  respect  to  this  point,  more  advantageously 
situated :  for  her  fleet  is  necessarily  divided  into  three  divisions, 
which  can  never  act  simultaneoualy— never  for  mutual  support. 
Her  three  great  naval  ports  are  Ferrol,  Cadiz,  and  Carthagena. 
The  British  power  on  the  ocean  can  only  be  attacked  eflfectually 
by  a  coalition  of  the  naval  forces  of  other  countries :  she  would 
crush  a  single  assailant,  as  she  did  in  the  case  of  the  Spanish  fleet 
sent  by  the  Cardinal  Alberoni  for  the  invasion  of  Sicily.  It  would 
be  an  aet  of  absolute  madness  for  one  power  alone  to  commit  itself 
in  coa^at- with  the  navy  of  England.    The  opposition  then^  to  be 
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e0«otual  agcuQst  tk^  EbgGsh  mMinc,  must  be  made  by  a  cdiidiki»- 
tion  of  allied  fleeta.  But  how  many  are  the  disadvantages  mider 
wMeh  iUch  an  alliance  would  suffer,  that  should  be  composed  of 
men,  differing  from  each  other  no  less  in  interests  than  in  language 
and  bafoits>  and  who  are  compelled  to  form  a  Pinion  from  distant 
poiiits>  and  that  under  the  thunder  of  the  British  cannon^  and  with 
the  chance  of  being  cut  off  and  destroyed  in  detail!  That  felicity 
of  posirion  betAveen  the  two  maritime  powers  of  Europe ;  that 
ftaternfeil  union  of  a  kindred  race ;  that  unity  of  places^  concord  in 
interests,  similarity  of  language,  agreement  in  naval  tactics  and 
military  sciehce>  all  unite  in  augmenting  and  confirming  the  strength 
of  the  naval  force  of  Great  Britain.  The  skill,  no  less  than  the 
intrepidity  of  her  sailors,  formed  by  ,the  continued  exercise  of  a 
navigation,  which  embraces  the  whole  globe-;  the  science  of  her 
ship-builders  consummated  by  its  daily  application;  the  facility 
with  which  she  can  raise  her  supplies,  have  contributed  to  give 
her  that  naval  superiority  upon  the  ocean,  which  it  would  be  im- 
po'lisible  to  wrest  from  her,  and  of  which,  therefore,  it  would  be 
albsurd  to  contest  with  her  the  possession.  The  glorious  days  of 
La  Hogue  and  Trafalgar,  so  bright  in  British  history,  will  be  but 
renewed  by  the  rene%i«ii  of  a  naval  war ;  and  the  vessels  which  shall 
quit  the  Texel,  Brest,  or  Cadiz,  will  merely  serve  to  swell  the 
British  fleets  at  Plymouth,  or  at  Portsmouth.  Bitter  as  this  truth  . 
may  be,  yet>  if  future  disasters  are  to  be  avoided,  it  will  be  wise  to 
recognise  it  in  time.  England  has  inexhaustible  resources  for 
repairing  any  naval  losses,  which  would  be  sensibly  felt  by  other 
Countries.  Beyond  a  certain  point  calculation  ceases  to  be  neces- 
sary. This  is  the  case  with  British  marine !  Her  treasury  /and  ^ 
her  building-yards  would  quickly  supply  the;  destruction  of  any 
number  of  her  vessels ;  and  it  is  more  than  probable,,  that  she  w^uld 
repair  her  losses  at  the  expense  of  the  enemy. 


CHAP.  VII.— TAif  Maritime  and  Colonial  Establishments  of 

England  considered  in  order. 

•  It  will  be  interesting  to  our  readers  that  we  should  show  the 
manner  in  which' England  has  formed  round  the  globe  a  complete 
chain  of  insular,  or  military  posts,  which  serve  at  once  as  arsenals 
and  places?  of  refreshment  for  her  fleets ;  and  moreover,  as  points 
of  observation,  whence  she  may  watch  the  military  stations  and 
ports  of  other  powers.  An  extraordinary  concurrence  of  circum- 
stozices  has  contributed  to  produce  this  state  of  things,  so  favorable 
to  England,  and  so  fearful  to  her  enemies.  Let  us  review  atten- 
tively Uie  whole  series  of  those  establishments,  which  are  eictended 
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fratnboe  end  of  the  wpfM  to  dieotber^  aad'lcli  O0»begin  by  tAme- 
rica.  .  The  most  nortbem  part  of  that  CoDtin^Btbdongs  to  .Eog- 
Until  and* yields  her  the.^eate$t  advantages,  since  it  employs  a 
liomrlb  part  of  all  ber  tnerchantp-veasels.    The  port  of  Halifax  is 
her  gtfeat  military  and  naval  Itatidn  in  that  part  of  bedr  domiaioiis  ; 
'whence  she  is  able  to  protect  readily  her  other  possessions^.and 
partietilarly  Newfoundland^  the  most  valuable  of  her  colonies^  .  Ih 
these  distant  seas  she  needs  to  apprebeikd  the  sud<jeii  attack,  of  ho 
enemy^  for  there  there  is  neither  hostile. post  nor  arsenal.    Thenee, 
also,  the  fleets  of  fingland  may  bear  dovm  mpon  the  coasts  of  tbe 
United  States,  as  they  have  done  in  the  last  war.    This  station  is, 
then,  one  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  British  interests*    Neat  in 
consideratioil^  Qome  the  Bahama,  or  Lucaya  Islands,  in  the  A^aotic 
.Ocean  (oae  of  which  islands  was  the  first  land  of  the  tiew  world 
descried  by  Columbus  in.  149^),. and  which  extend  aldng  the^oaat 
of  Florida  to  Cuba.    The  passage  between  the  two  banksrandlthe 
continent  is  called  the  n^w  channel  of  Bahama^  or  Gulf  .of  Flo^idal; 
and  the  passage  between  the  great  bank  and  Cuba,  the  old  chanf^l 
4>f  Bahaima.^  In  fact,   they   lie  in   the. direct  passage  Iron. the 
Caribbee,  that,  is,  from  the  Leeward  and  Windward  islands,  to  thh 
northern  parts  of  America;  aad  in  thit,  which  serves ^lia a  oo|ii^ 
Hiumcation  between  both  portions  of  that  continent* .  In  time;:thiB 
paissage.will  become  the  most  frequented  ia  the  universe,  wben  a|t 
shall  have  rendered  tb  North  and  South  America  the  means  of  fully 
showing  to  the^n&orU,  that  they  are  capable  of  fulfilling  the  deslih 
mes'wbidi  natiire  and  their  own  liberty  point  out  to  be  theifiS. 
Efl^land  has  not  omitted  to  fortify  one  of  those  iiisular  pbints^arid 
to  make  herself  the  mistress  of  that  important  part  of  tb^  oceoic 
flhe  has  raised  another  Gibraltar  at  New- Providence.      .  ir  i  .  n\\) 
'  A. great  portion  of. the  Antilles,  or Caribbee  Islands,  belbog^tf 
England;  and  by  die  last  war  she  added  to  her  pe^essionsube 
Spanish  Island  of  Trinidad,  and  the  French  Island: of  St.  Lu;oia; 
The  first,  which  is  situated  on  the  ndrth-east  coast  ofi  Soutb  Ama*- 
Ilea,  is  extremely  valuable  to  fingland,  in  serving  as  a  poihtxtfcoini 
mercial  conimunication  with  the  ex-Spaniali  cantkieiit.     itis^sdpa^ 
rated  from  Paria,  on  the  south,  by  si  channel ;  and  from  CusriapaJ  on 
the  west,  by  the  Gulf  of  Paria.   i  It  may  be  said  tO' command  tbe 
mouths  of  the  Oronbko.    ThepossessicAi  of  St..Ijucia  by  iEng* 
land  completely  checks  Martinique,  as  a  post  for  offensive  iape^. 
rations  ;  exposes  that  isknd  at  aiiy  time  toJdie'fttackiof  d;  Bhiliidi 
force,  and  renders  its  defence  by  France  4}itite  iroposfliible.  ^^Tha. 
occupation,  therefore^  of  St.  Lueia  has  become  of  na^oJement  ta 
France,  no^,' indeed,  even  Martimqne,  upon  the  fortifiovliodsfidf 
which  island  ao  much  money  is'exptndedv  for  shepoasessdsOAi 
means  of'  attacking  the  islands  belonging*  to  England.!  'inferior 
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•8  a  naval  power,  to  England,  herself,  she  can  derive  no  assistance 
from  the  Spanish  marine  in  the  Antilles,  because  Spain  holds  not 
an  inch  of  ground  upon  the  American  continent,  and  her  coloaj 
of  Cuba  can  scarcely  be  considered  as  under  her  control.  In  this 
American  Anshqselago,  England  possesses  all  die  means  of  defence 
and  attack.  She  has  her  arsenal  at  Antigua,  one  of  the  Antilles ; 
her  ports  at  Barbadoes,  the  easternmost  of  the  Caribbee  Jslands ;  itii 
also  at  Jamaica'^  whence  she  may  direct,  at  pleasure,  the  means  of 
annoyance  against  her  enemies,  or  for  her  own  preservation.  The 
Gulf  of  Mexico  is  not  exempt  from  the  presence  of  British  power ; 
for  England  possesses,  in  that  quarter,  a  vast  extent  of  territory 
upon  the  coast  of  Jucatan,  (a  province  and  peninsula  of  New 
Spain,  lying  between  the  bays  of  Campeachy  and  Honduras,^) 
whence  she  is  enabled  to  procure  logwood,  and  other  dye-wooda, 
so  essentially  requisite  for  her  manufactories. 

But  the  Island  of  Trinidad  is  the  most  precious  acquisition  made 
by  England  in  these  seas.  Its  proximity  to  the  new  continent  of 
Spain  affords  it  considerable  advantages  in  opening  an  inexhaustiUe 
market  for  its  manufactures.  This  island  possesses  excdlent  har- 
bours, and  is  very  fruitful.  Unproductive  in  the  hands  of  the 
Spaniards,  it  will  obtain  that  prosperity  under  the  British  sway,  of 
which  the  negligence  and  inertness  of  its  ancient  masters  had  dei- 
prived  it :  scarcely  had  the  English  been  in  possession  of  it  during 
ten  years,  when  Its  appearance  was  entirely  changed.  The  revolu- 
tion in  America  will  make  the  fortune  of  Trinidad,  in  keeping  all 
diose  ports  open,  which  Spanish  tyranny  had  closed ;  and  by  causing 
those  vast  and  rich  countries  towpass  from  that  state  of  death  and 
misery  (to  which  the  wretched'  system  adopted  by  Spkin  bad  re^- 
duced  them),  to  a  condition  of  life,  and  activity ;  of  increase  ta 
population,  as  in  the  means  of  subsistence.  But  this  possession 
of  England,  so  close  upon  the  coasts  of  America,  is.  too  important 
and  valuable  not  to  become,  at  a  future  day,  the  cause  of  disagree- 
"ment  between  England  and  America,  whose  interest  it  will  be  to 
bring  back  Trinidad  to  its  former  connexion  with  the  new  continent, 
and  to  render  it  an  integral  portion  of  the  great  American  fsmilj. 
England  has  not  disdained  the  partition  of  Dutch  Guiana  widi 
its  ancient  possessors ;  and  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  she  pro* 
cured  for  herself  one  half  of  the  colony  of  Surinam,  in  Guiana, 
which  is  a  country  of  South  America,  on  the  coast  of  ikt  Atlantic. 
England  has  frequently  attempted  to  establish  herself  upon  tbe 
coasts  of  South  America;  either  at  the  Falkland  Islands,  lying 
in  the  Atlantic  Sea,  to  the  east  of  the  Strait  of  Magellan  ;  or  at 
the  Island  of  Juan  Fernandez,  in  the  South  Pacific  Ocean,  lying 
110  leagues  west  of  Chili,  By  the  occupation  of  these  two  points 
die  would  command  the  whole  of  South  America;.   This  plan 
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•fbiniied  part: of  a  sjutem,  which  she  has  as  skilfully  conceived^  as 
wisely  executed.  Spain  opposed  the  most  strenuous  resistance 
to  this  project,  assisted  by  Fran^e^in  1770;  but  a  happy  recoiik> 
eiliation  between  the  parties  prevented  their  having  recourse  to 
arms :  she  was,  however,  less  fortunate  in  her  attempt  to  keep 
£ngland  at  a  distance  from  her  Mexican  possessions;  for  the  Eng- 
lish have  established  themselves  in  an  intermediate  position  be^ 
tween  New  Mexico  and  America,  In  1790  war  was  on  the  eve 
of  breaking  out  between  England  and  Spain,  respecting  the  posses- 
sion of  Noptka,  or  King  Geoi^e  Sound,  a  bay  on  the  west  coast 
4>f  North  America,  from  which  France,  at  that  time  engaged  in  her 
own  revolution,  persuaded  Spain  to  release  herself;  Thus  it  wiH 
be  seen,  that  England  has  neglected  -  no  favorable  opportunity  to 
establish  herself  upon  the  coasts  of  AineTica,  both  with  a  view 
to  the  confirmation  of  her  power,  and  the  increase  cf  her  com- 
merce ;  and  that,  faithful  to  the  system  which  has  shown  her  the 
real  character  and  nature  of  maritime  power,  she  has  cemented 
and  strengthened  those  establishments  by  the  occupation  of  certain 
points,  the  protection  of  which  can  be  sufficiently  maintained  by 
lier  navy !  England  pursues  the  same  system,  with  similar  sound 
wisdom  of  pltfi  and  equal  felicity,  in  all  the  other  parts  of  the 
l^obe. 

Between  America  and  Africa,  and  on  the  passage  oa  the 
ocean  from  Europe  towards  Brazil  and  Buenos  Ayres,  is  situated 
St  Helena;  which  fortress,  inaccessible  to  all  who  do  not  actually 
hold  it  in  possession,  is  a  place  of  anchorage  and  refreshment  to  the 
British  vessels  homeward-bound  from  India,  and  for  those  on  their 
passage  out  to,  or  returning  froln  Brazil ;  and,  in  fact,  for  any 
English  traders  to  the  Southern  seas.  Tiiis  important  point  has 
been  diosen  by  Ekigland  with  marvellous  skill,  as  a  sort  of  stepping- 
slone  between  America  and  Africa— "-between  Europe  and  Asia. 

The  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  situated  at  the  southern  extremity  of 
Africa,  and  formerly  in  the  possession  of  tte  Dutch,  has  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  the  English  since  the  last  war*  Thir  position  is  of 
incalculable  advantage  to  whatever  power  shall  be '  master  of 
India.  When  the  Dutch  power  and  commerce  was  at  its  most 
fiivorable  period,  the  possession  of  this  point  of  land  was  a  natural 
appendage  to  her  oriental  sovereignty.  It  was  upon  this  title  that 
the  Portuguese  had  held  the  Cape^  and  thus  it  appears,  that  this 
southern  extremity  of  Africa  is  the  naturial  domain  of  whatever 
European  power  may  rule  supreme  over  the  others  in  India.  It 
is  from  Madras,  from  Bombay,  and  from  Calcutta,  that  the  English 
have  effected  the  conquest  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Her 
views  are  extended  likewise  to  the  Isle  of  France,  which  is  siia- 
ated  upon  the  direct  line  of  communication  with  India^     As  a  mili- 
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tary  pointy  it  is  of  tbe  very  firat  iiDportaoce.  The  injury  which 
England  received  frocn  it  duriqg  tbe  ooiirie  of  the  last  war^  has 
apprised  her  of  the  necessity  <]/  not  leaving  in  tbe-handa<of  the  .only 
power  which  is  ahJe  to  oppope  to  her  an  equality  of  force^  a  |>q»- 
se8sion>  whence. her  Indian  trade  might  be  readily  interrupted.  So 
^rei^t)  indeed^  were  tbe  injuries  received  by  England  .from  this 
isliind^  and.SQ,  evident  its  liigb  valee  to  her>  that  she  undert<>ok 
from  India  the  gigantic  expedition  of  $3,000  men  for  its  conquasl. 
By  the  treaties  of  1814  it  was  finaily  secured  to  England^  and 
thus  the  political  importance  to.  France  of  the  Isle  of  Boarbonihaa 
beep  destroyed.  The  effect  of  this  will  be  to  interdict  France  from 
drean^ing  of  fixing  military  establishments  within  the  leadi  -  of 
tbe  Cape  and  of  the  Isle  of  France,  as  for  instance  at  Madagascar* 
for  being  situi^ed  between .  two  British  possessions,  they  would 
speedily  fall  into  the  hands  of.  the  English,  The  two  coasts  <of 
Malabar  and  Coromandel  (the  former  a  province  on  the  west 
coast  of  Southern  Hindostan,  and  the  latter  on  the.  east  coast  of 
the  same)  belong  to  England.  To  strengthen  .the  assurance  of 
their  continued  possession,  she  has  induced  Portugal  4o  cede.Co* 
chin  to  her,  which  is  a  province  on  the  west  coast. of  Southern 
Hindostan,  and  lying  between  those  of  Malabnr  and  Travancor.; 
and  the  Dutch  to  give  up  to  her  Ceylon,  an  island  in  the  Indi^ 
Ocean,  separated  by  a  strait  from  the  south-east  point'ofHindostan. 
Trincomaiee^  a  etea^port  on  the  east  coast  jo(  CeyloD»  possesses  a 
port,  which  is  considered  the  finest  in  the  East  IndieSi  and  is  of 
immense  importance,  as  keeping  up,  or  continuing  the.  line  of 
communication  between  the  two  coasts  of  the  Indian  t^eninsubl, 
according  to  tbe  wants  and  wishes  :of  its  possessor ! 

Still  further,  in  those  distant  seas,  which  are.  plated  betweeii 
Asia  and  America,  England  has  exclusively  appnopdaled  to  ber4' 
self  the  vast  continent  of  New  Holland,  the  country  which  forina 
the  west  part  of  '^  Terra  Australis  :''  she  has  likewise  chosen  olher 
valuable  stations  in  the  vast  Archipelago  of  the  Southern  Ocean, 
where  the  prospect  of  ulterior  advantages  to  her  commerce  seems 
to  be  indefinite,  due  provision  for  which,  as  it  may  increase,  has 
been  wisely  made. 

In  Europe,  we  observe  that  every  sea  is  watched  and  kept  in 
possession  by  the  policy  and  naval  power  of  Great  Britain ;  for 
instance,  at  Gibraltar  she  retains  the  key  of  the  Mediterraneaa ; 
at.  Malta  ^he  concentrates  her  command  in  that  sea,  and  thus  at  the 
same  time  keeps  in  check  Italy,  and  Africa,  and  the  Levant 
From  Corfu,  an  islaiul  near  the  coast  of  Albania,  the  most  impor* 
tanf  of  the  Ionian  Islands,  she  can  open  or  close  the  Adriatic ; 
command  at  once  the  eastern  coast  of  Italy ;  the  western  coast  of 
Greece ;  and  blockade  at  pleasure  the  three  only  ports  which  Aiisr 
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trift  po8te8fle» ;  aamely,  VeDiee,  THeste,  and  Fiume^  ior  St  Vito,  li 
naval  station  of  Istria.  Thas  the  Mediterranean  iv  tntireljitt  the 
hands  of  tbe  Biitish.  Towards  die  north  of  Europe^,  we  shall  dis- 
cover that  England  has  been  pursuing  the  same  liiie«f  »poliey*'  .At 
Jersey,  in  time  of  war^  she  can  closely  observe  the  coasts,  and  id- 
tercept  the.  navigation  of  Fraqoe.  This  island  foams  ad  ackaoecd 
post  on  Cherbourg.  .  Sbe  has  induced  Denmark' to  resigil- to  fatpr 
the  Faro  Islands  in  the  Northern  Ocean;  and  theBoe'sli^4»ui  in-* 
teroept  every  vessel,  which  might  attempt  to  escape  by  the  novth 
of  the  Shetland  Isles,  in  order  to  avoid  the  dangerous  passage  of 
the  British  Channel.  At  Heligoland,  an  island  in  the  German 
Ocean,  she  observes  the  mouths  of  the  Elbe  and  the  Weser,  the 
prtncqial  openings  of  Germany ;  and  boldi  the  norA  in  check, 
whose  fleets,  after  having  safely  passed  through  the  Sound,  (ithe 
strait  between  Sweden  and  Denmark,  and  leading  froai  the  Categait 
into  the  Baltic,)  could  not  escape  this  British  station,  which  has 
been  happily  chosen  by  England  as  a  watch-tower  against  Sweden, 
Denmarki,  and  Russia,  so  often  ready  to  unite  in  hostility  to'  hel- 
interests.  From  this  post  every  attempt  at  a  naval  coalition  be^ 
tween  the  northern  powers  may  be  checked.  Such  is  the  chain  of 
military  naval  stations,  which  England  has  thrown  round  the  world. 
Never  were  measures  so  well  calculated, — so  well  brought  to  act 
together  in  felicitous  combination,---4vitb  such  infinite  advantages 
to  the  possessor,  and  with  consequences  so  injurious  to  other 
powers.' 

Tbtts,  like  a  skilful  architect,  who  so  disposes  the  chamberi^  of 
a  house,  that  each  apartment  may.  facilitate  the  >  communication 
with  the  other,  England  has  arranged  her  stattoni  of  obsiervatidti, 
every  where  on  the  globe,  in  sach  a  mamver,  that  the' jMiteageb^ 
tween  all  is  at  once  secure  and  convenient.  This  superb  plan  was 
completed  during  the  last  war.  She  now  possesses,  in  additioVi  to 
smaHer  colonies,  out  of  Europe,  four  Vast  empires  :-^Canada^ 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  the  Peninsula  of  India  i  and  New 
Holland.  As  a  power,  not  great  in  military  strength,  'her  otgect' 
has  been  to  obtain  possessions,  which  required  but  few  troops  for 
their  maintenance;  and  being  chiefly  a  naval  power,  to  acquire 
those  which  could  be  protected  by  her  fleets.  This  magnificent 
plan  has  required  a  judicious  sagacity  in  its  conception,  and  a  rare 
perseverance  in  its  execution ;  and  it  is  the  force  of  her  institutions 
alone  which  has  enabled  EVigland  to  apply  them  with  so  much 
success!  We  might  ask^  if,  when  France  was  equally  poweiful 
as  IB  England  at  the  present  day,  in  America  and  Asia,  sh^ 
had  enjoyed  the  blessings  of  free  institutions,  equally  favojirable 
to  the  public  interests,  would  France  have  occupied  the  high 
station  in  the  world  now  possessed  by  Britain  f  No !   without 
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dottbt.  With  all  her  natural  advantages,  France  it  deficient  in  free 
and  wise  inititationfl. 

If  the  ret olution  had  occurred  at  an  earlier  period^  France  m^ht 
jet  ha? e  been  ruling  in  Asia  and  America,  instead  of  Englaml ; 
because  widi  similar  principles  of  government  she  would  have  de- 
rived equal  advantages  from  the  empire  which  she  has  lost :  in  the 
present  daj  that  loss  could  never  have  taken  place. 

Montesquieu  has  said,  that  there  exists  in  the  institutions  of  each 
people,  deeply  laid,  the  vices  and  the  virtues  which  decide  tfadr 
destmies.  France,  superior  to  England  in  many  respects,  would 
not  have  remained  her  inferior  in  power,  if  she  had  not  been  below 
her  in  the  character  of  her  institutic^ns.  The  destinies  have  ^o 
willed  it!  While  Madame  de  Pompadour  was  governing  those  who 
nded  in  France,  Chatham  held  the  reins  of  power  in  England^ 
and  tlie  natural  consequence  was,  that  France  shbuld  lose,  and  that 
England  should  gain  India  and  America!  Again,  when  Prince 
.Eugene  and  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  were  about  to  give  battle 
to  Villeroi,  the  result  was  readily  anticipated,  and  erery  one  knew 
beforehand  that  France  would  be  beaten. 


CHAP.  VllL-^TAe  EngUsh  Armf. 


i. 


The  population,  which  contributes  to  the  formation  of  the  Eng- 
lish army,  being  that  of  three  kingdoms,  amounts  to  I8,00a«000. 

As  England  employed  more  than  IQOfiOO  sailors  on  board  her 
men  of  war,  this  circumstance,  which  is  peculiar  to  her  as  a  naval 
power,  diminished  proportionably  her  military  strength  on  laud*   > 

The  great  armies  of  the  Continental  Pow<^rs,  suc^  as  of  tlussia, 
Prussia,  and  of  Austria,  had  exceeded  the  number  of  the  British 
military  to  that  degree,  that  the  very  existence  of  an  English  army 
was  doubted  on  the  Continent.  Her  troops,  indeed,  were  rather 
stationed  in  her  colonies,  at  a  distance  from  Europe,  than  in  Eng- 
land herself.  Towards  the  close  of  the  last  war,  however,  her 
armies  appeared  with  great  eclat  on  the  Continent.  The  frequently- 
menaced  descent  of  the  enemy  on  her  shores,  and  very  particu- 
larly that  of  Napoleon,  had  caused  a  great  portion  of  herinha«i 
bitants  to  take  up  arms.  In  addition  to  her  regular  troops,  she 
possesses  numerous  kinds  of  armed  bodies,  regularly  organised, — 
auch  as  the  militia,  the  land  and  sea-fencibles,  and  the  yeomanry, 
which  in  1815  were  officially  reported  to  amount  to  300,000  men. 
The  militaiyand  naval  reductions  since  that  year  were  carried  on 
the  whole  diposable  force  of  Great  Britain,  to  the  number  of 
300,000  m^n,  leaving  in  1819  a  regular,  fo'ce  of  99,000  men,  and 
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in  1821,  81>000«  The  greater  part  of  that  force  was  employed  in 
India  and  in  Ireland,  as  likewise  in  the  innumerable  colonies  an4 
insular  posts  under  her  possession ;  and  after  having  supplied  those 
garrisons  with  troops,  and  that  very  insufficiently,  the  disposable 
force  remaining  at  home  in  England  could  pot,  necessarily,  be 
very  considerable. 

But  to  solve  the  questi6n, — What  force  England  could  bfing 
to  bear  upon  the  Continent, — we  must  consider  two  things ;  first, 
the  expenses  of  supporting  an  army  in  a  foreign  country ;  secondly^ 
the  means  of  enrolment. 

With  respect  to  the  charges  incurred  for  the  maintenance  of  an 
army  out  of  England,  and  consisting  of  men  accustomed  to  com- 
forts^ and  to  a  large  and  certain  subsistence,  and,  in  fact,  all  of  them 
to  conveniences  and  employments,  unknown  to  a  continental  sol- 
dier, a  very  large  expenditure  must  naturally  be  occasioned,  and  a 
considerable  exportation  of  the  precious  metals.  As  to  the  second 
point,  a  particular  state  of  circumstances  renders  the  facility  of 
enlistment  in  England  very  variable  and  uncertain.  The  following 
may  be  the  explanation  :<— When  labor  is  to  be  procured  readily, 
enlistment  is  difficult  and  dear,  as  indeed  is  every  kind  of  provision, 
or  scarce  articles  of  trade ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  when  labor 
cannot  be  easily  acquired,  then  the  enlistment  of  men  is  made  with 
facility  and  at  a  cheap  rate.  These  two  causes  have  a  reaction 
one  upon  the  other.  Now  the  number  of  troops  which  it  ap- 
pibars  that  England  could  bring  at  once  on  the  Continent,  vrould 
liever'be  able  to  be  carried  beyond  50,000. 


CHAP.  IX. — Revolution  in  the  Commercial  System  of  England. 

I  l^NGtiA  N  0,  at  the  present  moment,  offers  a  remarkable  e^uipiple 
of  the  combined  influence  of  civilisation  and  of  right  reason..  She 
bas  carried  her  commercial  jealousy  to  a  far  greater  extent  than 
any  other  country,  and  has  taken  greater  advantage  of  her  own  re- 
strictions, exclusions,  and  of  her  treaties  of  commerce,  debarring 
other  powers  from  participation  with  her  in  its  benefits.  The 
act,  which,  during  two  centuries,  was  considered  as  the  basis  and 
palladium  of  the  maritime  power  of  England,  was  a  code  of  ex- 
.elusions  against  strangers,  a  regular  **  Alien  Bill"  in  efiect ;  and 
Cromwell,  its  author,  thus  .tyrannised  over  the  ocean,  as  much  as 
over  his  own  country.  But  those  regulations,  which  might  be  of 
service  to  the  first  efforts  of  commerce,  and  cause  it  to  .flourish,, 
while  confined  to  a  limited  sphere,  cease  to  be  applicable  and 
beneficial ;  naj,  even  have  a  tendency  to  contract  and  injure  its 
real  interests  under  a  new  state  of  circumstances.    This  is  that 
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Jireciselyi  wbiqb  has  happened  in  England.  She  maintained  in 
brce  for  a  long  period  her;navigatioo  act,  from  which  ?b§  con- 
ceived that  considerable  advantage  bad  accrued  ;  to  her:'  bi^t 
during  that  time  the  ;worId  v^as  every  where  making  advances  in 
Icnowl^ge  an^  civili^atioij^i  and  commerce  became  the  univer^s^l 
studj  and  occupation.  New  openings,  new  careers  for  the  .ej^r<;i6e 
of  commef f i^l  energy  presented  fhemseives  ip  every  quarter^  The 
eyes  of  Ignglan^  opened  to  take  the  right  view  of  her  own  interestflt^ 
exactly  iji.  proportion  as  the  world  itself  was  disclosed  to  her  ;  an^ 
without  wasting  time  in  the  idle  defence  of  iidea9>  already. numheire^ 
among  prejudices,  she  tl^rew;  ;0fi>  at.  once^  hpldly^  the  M<>MS)^  of 
her  old  commercial  existence^  and  appeared  before  the.  >yorId 
in  a  8tat«  of  complete  renovation^  and  launched  forth  int^.a'neiy 
course  of  action  with  all  the  advantages  of  experience,  ^nd  pf  the 
novel  light  which  had  been  shed  upon)Comn}erce.  Thus. England 
passed  systematically  fronn  her /'  maxin^Mm"  <>f  restricti^ms  to  th^ 
maximum  pf  i^ommercial  freedom.  The  resistance;  made  by.  private 
interests,  and  the  respect  for  pre*existent  rights,  has  compelled  b^r  tQ 
retain  some  few  of  her  ai^cient  regulations :  she  has  thus  l^ee^:  coip^- 
pelled  to  act  with  tenderness  towards  the  prejudices  o(pf^,pprtiQii 
out  of  the  number  of  her  merchants,  who,  ie^s  advanced  io  civilisa^ 
tion  than  the  government^  are  still  attached  to  the  fprmer  anodes  pf 
restriction,,  and  who  tremble  at  the  bare, mention  of  freedom;, 
when  applied  to  comipercial  arrangements.  Again,  in  the  case  of 
Jbeir  Indian  commerce^  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  East  India 
Company  have  prevented  ber  from .  the  application  of  the  i>e,YV' 
principles,  upon  which  the  present  commercial  system  is  founded. 
As  'England  is  the  country  where  the  rights  of  individuals  are 
naore,  than  any  where  els^  held  sacred,  sh^  has  abstained  fr9t}i;cjt>ttiw 
pelling  her  own  subjects  to  come  involuntarily  into  her  new 
system ;  but  treating  with  them,  as  one  power  would  trfe^^t  >'ith 
another,,  she. has  induced  the  East  India  Company  to. consent  liQ 
the  .greatest  modifications  possible  of  ^ts  privileges*  England  ha$ 
already  admitted  in  principle,  that  she  is  prepared  tp  recpgitiaa  the 
entire  freedom  of  commerce,  upon  the  sole  condition  'pf  repipro* 
city ;  and  for  that  advantage,  to  suffer  the  sacrifice  of  a  cpnsidersible 
revenue  from  her  custom-hpijise.  The  British  minister^ .  l^ave 
declared  officially^  that,  in  its  present, form,  the  East  Indian  com- 
merce is  infinitely  less  productive  tp  the^  nation,  than,  it*  w&uld  be 
were  it  not  a  monopoly  ;  but  that  it  ipight  be  ^ijade  more  yaliiable 
to  the  country  at  large  were  it  associated  with  the  gres^t  body,  of  the 
empire,  identified  witIT  its  capital,  its  comoieroe,  it»  manufacturer 
and  general cpnsumptiop..^  Again,  when speakiitg  of  tbecuItiv^tiDfi 
of  sugar,  to  which  they  givP  the  new  appellation  of  th^  Cdru  of 
the  Tropics,  they  affirm,  that  it  is  imposfiiblp  not  tp  apply  to  1^19 
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prjGidil^idn  Ibe  principles  of  a  free  comm€tct,md  qfnn  uiiimpeded 
culti^Btion.       .     '  '       ' 

Atthe^close  of' the  last  American  war,  (h^  English  government^ 
with  a  view  to  its  principled  of  a  free  commerce,  granted  the 
Americans  permission  to  trade  directly  with  the  East  indies. 
Thence  arose  that  happy  spirit  of  activity  and  commercial  traffic, 
wlience  England  now  annually  derives  increasing  advantages  for 
her  manufactures.  The  progressive  cultivation  in  India  augments, 
in' ft  considerable  proportion,  the  foreign  demand  in  the  English 
markets.  Whilst  India  remained,  as  it  were,  a  simple  factory,  her 
consumption  was  that  of  a  factory.  It  now  begins  to  be  consi- 
derable^ because  the  means  there  of  subsistence  are  cheap,  and 
due  encouragemenjt  is  now  given  to  the  developement  of  its  means 
of  production,  it  is  only  by  giving  extent  to  purchases,  that  a 
nation  will  be  able  to  procure  an  increase  for  its  sales.  To  ex*- 
bibit  a  commercial  jealousy  against  importations,  and  an  over- 
weening desire  for  exportations,  is  to  wisb  for  a  market  unbounded 
in  its  limits,  and  at  the  same  time  to  shackle  and  impede  the  itieans 
by  which  it  might  be  procured. 

In  support  of  the  foregoing  doctrine  of  the  English  nainisters, 
we  adduce  the  following  facts  : — 

In  the  first  place^  the  commerce  between  South  America  and 
England  could  not  be  conducted,  but  according  to  the  general 
system  of  her  act  of  navigation.  The  same  was  precisely  the  case 
between  Portugal  and  the  United  States.  By  her  latter  regula- 
tions, England  has  deviated  widely  from  the  letter  and  policy  of  her 
act  of  navigation. 

'  Secondly^  England  had  commenced  by  establishing  a  free  port  dt 
Bermuda,  or  Somers'  Islands,  situated  m  the  Atlantic  Ocean,'  and; 
500  miles  east  of  Carolina^  where  the  United  States  might  find, 
within  an  easy  distance  of  their  coast,  provisions  from  the  British 
islands.  Since  this  she  has  even  accorded  to  the  Americans 
a  direct  commerce  with  her  possessions  ;  and  has  likewise  opened 
a  free  communication  for  them  to  the  East  Indies,  so  that  they 
have  equal  facility  of  entering  into  the  ports  of  Bombay,  Calcutta, 
and  Madras,  as  into  those  of  London,  Glasgow,  and  Liverpool. 

This  revolution  in  commerce  is  productive  of  immense  benefits^ 
and  will  remove  the  barriers  raised  by  ignorance,  and  the  feeble 
conditio.n  of  commerce  at  the  epoch  of  their  birth ;  .  and  it  will 
terminate  by  putting  all  parts  of  the  globe  alike  into  a  state  of 
competition  with  each  other,  in  the  full  developement  of  all  their 
faculties.  This  admirable  result  is  to  be  attributed  entirely  to  the 
great  revolution  in  America.  England  will  have  had  the  holidr  of 
making  the  first  advances  in  this  career  as  brilliant,  as  it  is  novel ; 
— as  she  enumerates  more  commercial  interests  than  all  the  rest  of 
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the  natloQA ;  as  she  if  mare  advanced  in  civiliiationi  that  is  to  ffaj^ 
in  social  institutions ;  in  legal  means  of  making  tbe  public  interests 
prevail  ov/er  private ;  in  continually  forcing  them  upon  tbe  attention 
of  government^  and  jprocuriog  the  removal  of  whatever  might  be- 
injurious  to  them,  she  would  naturally  be  the  first  to  recognise  tbe 
new  position  of  affairs  in  the  commercial  worlds  and  to  conforoa 
herself  to  its  particular  demands.     In  such  a  country  as  ^nglafld,' 
from  the  moment  that  the  public  reason  has  spoken,  power  con- 
sents^ or  c^es  the  objectionable  point ;  prejudices  submit,  and  are 
no  more  beard  of.    There  is  no  attachment  to  any  particular  ar- 
rangement because  it  exists ;  but  the  cause  of  its  existence  is  in* 
quired  into>  and  when  the  necessity  for  it  no  longer  remains,  that 
one  is  adopted,  which,  in  its  turn,  proves  its  own  absolute  necessity* 
Thus  at  this  moment  we  see  England  every  day  altering  her  act  of 
navigation,  which  a  superior  reason,  at  a  former  epoch,  had  given 
her,  and  wBich  a  reason  superior  again  at  the  present  hour  inducea. 
her  to  abandon.    Such  is  ihe  privilege  of  reason ;. ''  to  adopt  mea* 
sures  adapted  to  eaf:b  epoch  of  time/' 

CHAP.  X. — England  considered  under  sis  distinciionB. 

Although  it  is  usual  to  regard  England  under  the  diaracter 
ot  one  va^t  empire,  yet  in  reality  it  is  divisible  into  six  parts, 
five  of  which'  infinitely  exceed  the  European  portion. both  in  terri- 
torial fertility  and  felicity  of  climate.     Tbe  question  here  has  no 
exclusive  reference  to  the  English  colonies,  bound  by  obedience 
to  the  mother  country,  but  applies  likewise  to  those  coiintries, 
vvbere  the  social  habits  of  England,  her  laws,  her  manners,  her 
tastes,  her  language,  and  her  own  race,  indeed,  are  seen  to  prevail ; 
such,  for  instance,  as  the  United  States,  whose  inhabitants,  thougb 
emancipated  from  British  domination,  are  nevertheless  by  descent, 
and  in  all  their  civil  institutions  and  national  customs,  perfectly 
English,  and  may  be  considered  therefore  as  forming  the  second 
England.— CvLiisidsi,  with  the  whole  northern  regions  of  America, 
forms  the  third; — the  extensive  coloqy   at  the   Cape  of  Good 
Hope,    the  fourth  ; — the    Indian    Peninsula,   the   fifth ;— and 
New  Qolland,  the  sixth.    To  these  we  might  add  the  British 
possessions  in  the  American  Archipelago ;  but  it  is  not  so  much 
to    the  wealth  and   extent  of  the  powerful  portions  of  England 
that  we. have  fo  loqk,  as  to  their  probable  influence  on  tbe  civilisa* 
tion  of  the  world.      Already   has  the  system  of  government  in 
England  produced  a  moral  revolution  throughout  Europe,  by  re- 
vealing the  true  and  fundamental  principles  of  social  existence, 
before  unknown  on  tbe  Continent,  and  by  confirming  the  benefits 
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of  fkttt  instrafetidn  dirough  the  aciHnple  of  their  felicitooi  ethetn 
atiioiiie.  England  baa  alsd  foimded^  aa  it  were,^  the  greatneaa  of 
the  American  empire^  ivhich  in  aome  particulars  is  mtn  superior 
to  the  parent  state.  It  is  scarcely  half  a  century  since  the  United 
Slates  assumed  their  rank  among  the  nations  of  the  world  as  an 
independent  government,  and  i^ready  are  they  exercising  a  very 
sensible  inflttenee  among  them.  In  fact^  they  have  been  to  Spanbh 
America^  what  England  has  herself  been  to  Europe ;  and  instructioii 
in  poliucal  science, — in  the  frame-work  of  society, — baa  not  been 
more  wanting  at  Boston  and  Philaddphia,  than  in  iSarn  British 
capital. 

Ganada  and  the  oAer  English  possessions  in  America  are  orgli- 
nised  after  the  model  of  the  mother  country.  The  population  of 
those  parts  will  soon  become  entirely  British ;  the  manners  and  la»* 
gnage  of  Engfaind  will  be  there  universally  previaient ;— her  systenia 
of  political  and  civil  legislation  are  already  established.  Such  is  the 
case  at  the  Antilles,  and  eire  long  the  Cdpe  of  Good  Hope  will 
offer  a  correct  representation  in  its^  own  colony  of  the  cUstoma 
and  manners  of  Britain.  The  English  code  of  laws  has  been 
introduced  also  into  India ;  commercial  establishments  have  been 
created  upon  an  extensive  scale,  and  property  secured  to  indi- 
vidual possessors.  New  Holland  presents  a  wide  and  open  field 
for  English  colotiisatiuii  by  the  deportation  thither  of  convicts. 
It  was  thus  thilt  the  first  establishments  were  formed  in  Virginia 
and  Pennsylvania.  The  doil  was  unoccupied,  and  readily  received 
any  impression*  People  of  the  same  character  were  transported 
formerly  to  those  tviro  states,  as  are  at  this  day  sent  into  New 
Holland,  for  punishment ;  and  perhaps  before  two  centuries  have 
passed  Hway,  these  same  portions  of  the  globe  will  be  seen  pre- 
senting modefr  of  legislation  to  America,  and  pouring  oat  rivals 
against  England.  In  process  of  time,  consequently;  there  \ifill  be 
at  least  s&c  Englands,  connected  by  the  common  bonds  of 
national  affinity. 

But.  the  difficult  problem  to  resolve  is  this ;—- What  hereafter 
will  be  the  influence  upon  the  world  at  large  of  these  six  great 
bodies,  frequently  acting  perhaps  in  opposite  political  directions  ; 
influenced  by  no  mutual  interests,  yet  enjoying  a  social  co-existence 
ifi  all  the  relations  of  civilised  life ;  boasting  the  same  origin,  obe- 
dient to  the  same  laws,  speaking  the  same  language,  and  distinguished 
by  the  same  habits  i  Notwithstanding  their  national  relation,  we 
see  the  United  States  often  opposed  to  England ;  and  at  this  mo- 
ment the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese  of  Europe  are  engaged  in^  a 
sangnihary  conflict  with  their  brethren  across  the  Atlantic. 

The  activity — the  genius  of  the  British  people — the  excellent 
models  presented  in  die  civil  institutions  of  England,  will  not  fail. 
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beyond  doubt,  to  diffvsie  widely  a  taste  for  et ei?  Aiog  of  British 
()ri^n.  The  Spaniaids,  masters  of  Aaierica  aod  the  Philippine 
Isles,  have  not  at  all  extended  their  social  existence,  because  thej 
are  a  stationary  people.  Like  the  Turks,  they  have  pressed  on  to 
Qise  definite  point,  apparently  predetermined  as  the  boundary  of 
their  careeiv  The  Portuguese  bare  acted  in  the  same  manner,  and 
naturall^ ;;  for  the  people  of  the  south  are  impetuous,  or  energetic 
for  aWbile^  and  then  relapse  into  an  inoperative  quietude  for  ages. 
Tliere  was,  besides,  nothing  attractive  in  the  institutions  of  Spain^  or 
of  Portugal— ^nothing  superior ;  but  such  is  not  the  case. with  those 
oP  England,  which  offer  the  highest  enjoyments  possible  to  the 
reasonable  inclinations  of  mankind,  and  are  therefore  the  best  cal- 
culated to  make  their  own  way,  and  secure  their  own  universal 
acceptance. 

It  is  quite  evident  then,  that  England,  by  the  numerous  states 
which  owe  their  origin  to  her,  by  the  manner  in  which  she  finch 
herself  represented  in  all  the  quarters  of  the  globe,  and  above  all, 
by  the  alluring  perfection  of  her  institutions,  moral,  civil,  and  re- 
ligious, must  be  destined  to  give  a  new  character  to  the  universe  at 
large.    Such  are  the  beneficent  conquests  effected  by  civilisation ! 

It  is  impossible  to  determine  precisely  the  epoch  at  which  this 
grand. result  shall  be  produced,  but  it  will  most  infalUbly  take 
place ;  and  when  the  rapid  progress  every  where  of  the  human  mind 
towards  the  acquisition  of  intellectual  wealth  and  to  perfectibility 
is  regarded,  we  might  almost  be  justified  in  conjecturing  that 
the  moment  of  its  arrival  will  not  be  deferred  for  any  long  period. 
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Sir, 

1  ADDRESS  this  letter  to  you  because^you  are  said  to.  have 
declared  publicly,  in  the  House  of  Commons  and  the  India-House, 
that  if  any  man  would  satisfy  you  that  freedom  of  discussion  ip 
India  would  be  beneficial  to  the  natives,  you  would  assist  in  es- 
tablishing that  ifreedom  by  aTl  the  means  in  your  power.  In  saying 
this,  you  put  the  question  on  its  true  and  just  footing,  for  the  na- 
tives compose  the  infinite  mass  anc)  majority  of  the  governed  jn 
that  country;  but  they  are  too  commonly  left  out  of  view  by  the 
English  dejbat^rs  of  this  Prjejss-qtiestioq,  w^o  s^en)  to  treat  it  p)iiefly 
ivith*  reference  to  its  bearings  on  commercial  and  political  parties, 
or  on  family  connexions,  and  matters  of  patronage. 

It  is  the  object  of  the  followii^  pages  to  convince  you  that  the 
good  of  the  natives,  including,  of  course,  the  mixed  races,  cannot 
possibly  be  ensurie4  iind^r  the  East-I^dia  C9ipp9iyr's  distant  and 
doubly-delegated  rule,  without  establishing  among  them  a  local 
check,  by  public  scrutiny  through  the  Press.  If  I  should  succeed 
in  convincing  you,  you  ar^  too  hqnefBt  ai^d  iqdependent,  I  am  told 
and  I  believe  it,  not  to  shrink  from  avowing  that  conviction,  and 
redeeming,  to  the  uttermost,  your  pledge  in  favor  of  a  people  and 
country  to  whom  you  are  indebted  for  much  of  the  consideration 
you  justly  enjoy^  with  men  who  are  not  the  zealots  of  p'artj,  or 
bigots  of  any  caste  or  complexion. 

In  the  following  examination  of  the  question  under  discussion, 
regarding  the  Indian  Press,  it  is  proposed — 

First. — ^To  give  a  brief  view  of  the  past  and  present  condition 
of  the  Press  in  the  British  territories  in  India,  which  are  intrusted 
to  the  temporary  mtaagetaeot  6/  thfi  East- India  Company. 

Secondly, — ^To  state  the  arguments  that  seem  to  bear  on  the 
general  question  of  a  Free  Press  in  India. 

SECTION  I. — Historical  Sketch  of  the  Indian  Press. 
1.  Beforf  copmie^c'uig  on  the  ^torical  ak^t^h^prc^ps^d,  it 
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seeniB  expedient  to  pf^kre  tbe  way  by  shortly  defining  the  nature 
and  limits  of  the  restraints  usually  considered  applicable  to  the 
dissemination  of  opinions  through  the  Press. 

£.  In  every  nation^  each  individual  is  free  to  think  unrestrained. 
\No  human  contrivance  can  reach  or  prevent  the  fullest  freedom  of 
thought. 

3.  Thought  may  be  communicated  by  spoken  or  by  written  lan- 
guage ;  and  this  intercommunication  of  thought  between  man  and 
man  is  susceptible  of  human  restraint.  ^ 

4.  That  restraint  is  more  or  tess  effectual,  according  as  the  inter- 
communication takes  place  between  the  greater  or  smaller  num- 
bers of  thinkers^  at  the  same  moment. 

5.  It  is  difficult  to  restrain  conversations  between  two  persons,  or 
prevent  their  corresponding  by  writings.  But  it  is  easy  to  restrain 
men  from  addressing  large  assemblages,  or  from  circulating  multi- 
plied copies  of  the  same  written  address. 

6.  Printing  is  such  a  multiplication  of  copies.  He  who 
harangues  a  hundred  men  at  once  communicates  his  opinions  one 
hundred  times  more  rapidly  thiau  they  could  be  spread  from-  man 
to  man.  He  who  distributes  one  hundred  copies  of  his  opinions^ 
enables  one  hundred  men  to  harangue  each  his  hundred ;  therefore, 
intercommunication  by  the  Press  may  be  ten  thousand  times  more 
rapidly  effectual  than  ordinary  communication  between  man  and 
man  ;  and  the  copies  being  permanent  in  form,  and  exactly  alike, 
may  serve  over  and  over  again  for  successive  assemblages  of 
bearers. 

7.  The  Press  is,  therefore,  much  more  dangerous,  if  it  be  dan^ 
^erous  that  men  should  intercommunicate  thoughts,  and  much 
more  beneficial,  if  intercommunication  be  beneficial,  than  any  other 
mpde  of  spreading  opinions ;  it  is  also  more  susce{^tible  of  re- 
straint from  those  who  have  the  wish  and  the  power  to  restrain 
intercommunication,  by  reason  of  its  machinery. 

.    8.  The  restraint  may  be  direct,  that  is,  may  be  applied  in  the^ 
form  of  prohibition,  total  or  partial,  against  free  intercommunica- 
tion of  thought :  or  it  may  be  indirect,  in  the  form  of  subsequent 
threatened  punishment,  the  fear  of  which  shall  deter  and  intimir 
date  those  who  print. 

9*  Previous  censure  of  writings  proposed  to  be  printed,  and 
systems  of  revocable  licensing,  are  both  modifications  of  direct 
restraint  in  its  partial  form,  r^o  nation  has  ever  practised  a  total 
and  absokite  direct  restraint ;  for  tyrannical  rulers  always  encou- 
rage the  Press  while  it  only  praises  them,  and  spreads  agreeable 
or  scientific  intelligence.  N  o  nation  has  altogethdir  dispensed  with 
indirect  restraint.  Even  in  the  United,  States  of  America,  it  exists 
in  the  cases  of  itvdividuals  who  have  civil  remedy  for  fdse  dnd 
malicious  injury  through  the  Press,  as  through  any  other  vehicle  of 
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wr6ng.  In  Btiglarid,  the  indirect  restraint  prevails  by  law  in  a  v^ry 
strong  degree. 

10.  In  the  East-India  Company's  dominions,  up  to  April,  1823, 
DO  special  legad  enactment,  touching  the  liberty  of  printing,  ex- 
isted. The  power  of  making  laws  for  .India,  generally,  rests  with 
the  Bri^sh  Legislature,  and  has  no  other  limit  than  their  discretioo. 
The  power  of  making  local  laws  for  the  Company's  territories,  ex^ 
cept  within  the  cities  of  Calcutta,  Madras,  and  Bombay,  is  vested 
in  the  governments  of  the  three  Presidencies  above-named.  The 
power  of  making  local  or  hye-iaws  for  those  three  great  cities  is 
vested  concurrently  in  the  Governments  and  the  King's  Supreme 
Court  of  Judicature  at  each^ — the  former  proposing,  the  latter 
sanctioning, 

XI.  The  local  laws  enacted  by  the  Government  and  King's 
Courts,  cMtjoin tit/,  must  not  be  repugnant  to  the  laws  of  England, 
and  may  be  appealed  against  by  individuals,  to  the  Privy  Council, 
acting  judicially,  not  ministerially.  The  laws  enacted  by  the 
Governments  sotely,  are  not  required  >o  be  consonant  to  English 
law,  and  may  only  be  lepealed  by  the  Governments  themselves, 
by  the  Couit  of  Directors  of  the  Company,  or  by  the  Board  of 
Control. 

12..  Printing  was  first  introduced  into  India  by  the  English  in 
their  great  cities  ;  but  the  custom  of  circulating  manuscript  news- 
papers in  multiplied  ;Copies  is  of  considerable  antiquity  dmong  the 
Natives,  the  Mahomedans  particularly:  and  these  Ukhbars  (as 
they  are  called)  have  always  contained  political  rumors  and  intelli- 
gence, often  mixed  up  with  satirical  and  personal  remarks. 

13.  The  English  Governments  have  never,  until  1823,  restrained 
printing  in.  the  provinces  under  their  separate  legislative  jurisdic- 
tion. Tlvat  it  was,  therefore,  lawful  to  print  without  restraint  up 
to  that  period,  may  be  inferred  from  the  very  step  of  passing  a  law, 
in  1823,  which  constitutes  into  a  crime,  punishable  by  heavy  fine 
and.  long  imprisonment,  the  having  or  using  any  press,  materials, 
&c.  without  special  license;  or  any  book,  or  printed  paper^  olf 
which  the  circulation  shall  be  prohibited  by  Government,  in  their 
Gazette  :  such  fines  or  imprisonment  to  be  summarily  inflicted  by 
a  single  justice,  (appointed,  paid,  and  removable  by  Government,) 
who  is  also  vested  with' power  of  domiciliary  visitation,  and  of 
seizing  all  such  books  or  implements  of  printing,  simply  on  bis 
own  belief  that  such  obnoxious  articles  are  concealed  on  any  man's 
premises.  Such  has  been  the  law  since  April,  1823,  in  the  pro« 
vinces  of  Bengal,  without  the  ditch  of  Calcutta. 

14.  Within  the  metropolitan  jurisdictions  of  the  Supreme 
King's  Courts,  reside  almost  all  the  Europeans  in  India  not  in  the 
service: of  the  Company;  most  of  the  numerous  mixed  rdces  of 
Anglo-Indians   and  Jndo^Portuguese ;   most  of  the   Armenians, 
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ParseeSy  Chinese^  and  other  Asiatic  foreigners,  together  with  a 
vast  population  of  indigenous  Mahomedans  and  Hindoos.  No 
accurate  census  exists  in  India ;  but  writers  have  supposed  Cal- 
cutta, and  its  immediate  suburbs,  to  contain  600,000  souls. 
Madras  and  Bombay,  together  with  Calcutta,  may  perhaps  reckon 
a  million  of  inhabitants  in  all. 

15.  lliese  cities  and  all  their  population,  from  the  earliest 
charters  of  the  Kings  of  England,  have  been  governed  by  English 
criminal  law  alone ;  while  the  Mahomedan  code  has  been  the  law 
of  the  provinces,  excepting  only  where  British-born  subjects,  or 
Native  servants  of  the  Company,  are  concerned ;  in  which  case, 
the  King's  Court  at  the  metropolis  had  exclusive  jurisdiction. 
Justice  has  always  been  administered  in  the  name  of  the  King,  in 
the  Courts  of  Calcutta,  Madras,  and  Bombay.  In  1773,  the  Old 
King's  Court  of  the  Mayor  and  Aldermen  of  Calcutta  being 
thought  by  Parliament  not  sufficiently  powerful  and  venerable  in 
the  eyes  of  the  Company's  servants,  a  new  and  independent  Court 
was  created,  expressly  to  protect  the  subject  against  the  tiotorioits 
despotism  of  the  Government,  and  abuses  of  poWer  by  its  servants. 

16.  To  tliis  Court,  the  jurisdiction  of  which,  tit  first  pervading 
the  entire  dominions  of  the  Company,  was  subsequently  limited  to 
Englishmen  and  public  employers  without,  and  to  ali  men  within 
the  City  of  Calcutta,  whether  Native  or  English,  the  power  was 
confided  of  a  negative  on  all  legislative  measures  of  the  Supreme 
Government.  No  regulation  could  have  the  force  of  law  withiii 
Calcutta,  until, approved  by  the  King's  Court,  as  consonant  to 
Biitish  law.     lu  April,  1823,  this  Qourt  (one  judge  onljf  present) 

.passed  a  law,  proposed  by  the  Government,  prohibiting  the  printing 
or  publication  of  any  periodical  work,  without  previou9  license, 
revocable  at  pleasure,  under  heavy  pecuniary  penalties,  to  be 
inflicted  by  justices  summarily ;  such  justices  being  paid,  ap* 
pointed^  and  .removable  by  Government  From  this  local  law,  an 
appeal  has  be6n  made  to  the  King  in  Council,  and  various  protests 
and  reclamations  were  presented  by  Natives  aiKl  ludo- Britons  : 
all  on  the  g.roundjthat  this  licensing  of  the  Press  at  will  was  re^ 
pugi;iant  to  the  pnnciples  of  English  law. 

17»  .Until  April,  1823,  therefore,  no  Zato  existed  in  Calcutta  to 
restrain  free  printing :  but  an  indirect  method  of  influencing  the 
Press  did  exist  before,  and  was  effectual  so  long  as  none  but 
Europeans  possessed  skill  and  capital  suflicient  to  conduct  the 
business  of  printing. 

18.  This  indirect  method  arose  out  of  a  power  vested  in  the 
Con^pany  from  the  Very  begiimiog  of  its  monopoly,  and  inherent 
in  a  strict  monopoly,  of  preventing  any  British-born  subject  -of 
England  from  resorting  to  or  residing  in  India,  but  such  as  were  in 
its  employ,  or  had  its  license  to  remain  there^as  private  merchants, 
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$aiIor8,  planters,  and  the  like.  This  power  has  been  continued  ill 
every  successive  renewal  of  the  Company's  charter,  and  in  the 
last^  1813,  w'as  put  in  a  particularly  strong  and  distinct  sbape^  al- 
though the  commercial  monopoly  of  the  India  Company  was  taken 
away,  or  so  altered  as  to  hold  out  2Lfree  trade  to  British  subjects 
W'ith  the  East,  China  alone  excepted.  The  Government  having 
the  power  of  sending  any  6ritish*born  subject  to  England  a  pri- 
soner^ without  reason  assigned,  it  is  evident  this  terrible  engine, 
though  created  for  purposes  of  monopoly,  and  continued  for  other 
purposes  not  avowed,  might  be  used  effectually  to  intimidate  any 
individual  within  its  scope  from  doing,  or  leaving  undone,  aiqr 
tiling  whatsoever  that  might  not  be  agreeable  to  authority. 

19*  On  the  first  establishment  of  the  Parliamentary-Govem- 
ment-General,  and  of  an  independent  Council,  and  independent 
King's  Court^  in  1773,  the  Press  in  India  was  actually,  as  well  as 
legally,  frqe  :  that. is,  responsible  only  to  the  English  libel  law  and 
a  jury;  but  this  freedom  virtually  ceased  as  the  powers  of  the 
Court  were  curtailed  and  those  of  the  Governor- General  enlarged, 
vvhile  the  privileges  of  tlie  Council  were  at  the  same  time  cut  down, 
and  civil  servants  resumed  the  exclusive  right  of  filling  seats  at  that 
board.  In  fact^  from  the  epoch  of  Lord  Cornwallis's  adrntnistra- 
tion,  it  may  be  said,  British-bom  publishers  have  been  intimidated 
from  printing  any  thing  unpleasant  to  persons  in  authority,  or  those 
protected  by  them,  more  or  less  effectually,  according  to  their 
opinion  of  the  irritability  or  mildness  of  the  individual  Governor 
who  holds  the  undivided  prerogative  of  transportation  at  pleasure ; 
but,  in  1798,  Lord  Wellesley  made  use  of  this  same  power,  in  a 
more  sweeping  form,  to  compel  white  printers,  through  fear  of 
banishment,  to  subo^it  to  the  previous  censorship  of  a  Govern- 
ment Secretary.  Still  there  was  no  law  to  restrain  the  Press ;  and^ 
in  1818,  when  Indo- British  editors  begap  to  start  up,  they  re* 
fused  to  submit  to  the  censorship,  which  they  were  professionally 
advised  was  a  thing  unknown  and  repugnant  to  law. 

£0.  Lord  Hastings,  on  that  occasion,  abolished  the  censorship, 
and  circulated  anew  certain  rules  prohibibury  of  topics  unpleasing 
to  authority,  which  had  been  established  by  Lord  Wellesley  to 
guide  censors  and  editors  in  his  day.  These  prohibitory  rules^ 
however,  were  not  law^  not  having  been  formally  passed  in  tb^ 
Supreme  Court.  They  were,  accordingly,  in  point  of  fact,  nevfer 
inforced,  although  the  indirect  power  of  fully  iiiforcing  them  by 
intimidation  on  English  editors  still  existed,  and  Lord  Hastings 
publicly  announced,  in  a  speech  to  the  assembled  community,  his 
intention  and  meaning  that  the  intercommunication  of  thought  bj 
printing  ought  to  be  unrestrained  for  the  sake  of  the  governed,  aiu) 
should  be  so  under  his  administration. 

21.  Mr.  Adam|in  1823,  succeeded  temporarily  to  the  Governorr 
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GcU&mlf»  fea^ftit  i^rdroftttive,  ittAfodti  the  ihffiidrtial  pttSfSfiMtf 
ik  th^  bsftds  of.  Englitshmcii.  Having  M  along:  dUa^^pvdvedi  <k 
iKnrd  Hastioga^s  notion  of  imraBtramed  ibterGoniinaniGatioii  bjf* 
pIriiiUngf  he  re-established  the  system  of  restraint  by  nftiniiid)itiofl  f^ 
and  immediatelj,  on  his  accession,  transported'  one  editor,  Mr. 
Bucki^^bani,^  wkhout  trial  dt  fiinhdr  niotice,  under  the  powers 
given  him  by  the  ilct  to  withdraw  at  pteisisure  die  licei^e  of  any 
Bi?ilisb-b<>rn  man  to  reaoain  in  Indian 

£2«  The  Press^  in  consequence^  begaitt  to  fall  into  the  hands  eif ' 
IndoBrifone  and  Natives,  who  were  beyond  tike  reaich  oif  aitj^' 
power  except  that  of  the  King's  Court,  administering  English  law* 
But  Mr.  Adam  prevailed  on  the  nngle  judge  (Macnaght^)  tbefi 
remainhig  on  that  bench,  to  let  hnn  enact  a  regular  bye^knt,  in 
pioint  of  forni^  which  shonid  put  down  all  free  printing  by  direct 
restraint,,  and  sRouild  constrain  Natives  and  Indo-Britoas  equally 
itith  Englishmen.  This^  novel  contrivance  appears  to  have  been 
reddily  agreed  to  by  that  single  judge,  and  became  law,  as  stated 
in  par.  20.    . 

23.  At  Madras  and  Bombay,  prdvions  censorship  inforced  dn 
Britishrhom.  residents,'by  terror  of  satemary  banishment,  has  exist- 
ed, in  imitation  of  Lord  Wellesley's  system,  since  his  day,  and  is  stitt 
ill  force.  But  no  law  for  licensing  bas  yet  been  solicited  by  those 
^vemihents  of  tbeir  supreme  courts ;  or  if  solicited,  the  King's' 
judges  have  refused  to  lend  themselves- to  such  pur)[ioses;  so  that 
the  Indo-British,  or  Native  inhabitants,  who  cannot  be  got  rid  of 
in  a  summary  way,  are  free  to  print  without  restraint,  subjecif  to^ 
the  English  law  of  Ubd  only,  and  to  a  jury  of  English-bom  men, 
whose  individual  votes  in  a  verdict  cannot  be  known  so  as  to  e^t- 
pose  them  to  intimidatiion  for  acting  conscientiously. 

24.  To  understand  thoroughly  tlie  state  of  the  Calcutta  press, 
Biti&P  the  censorship  was  removed  and  free  discussion  was  publicly 
imdted  by  Lord  Hastings,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  power 
of  summary  transportation  is  not  vested  in  the  majority  of  the  go^. 
vemoient,  but  personally  in  the  Governor-General  alone.  The^ 
circular  "  regulatiom  "  to  editors,  substantially  the  same  as  Lord' 
Wellesley's,  were  the  work  of  the  collective  government— namely, 
Govemor-'General  and  three  councillors  ;  but  as  these  ri^gulatious 
were  not  in  any  respect  laiuj,  they  could  only  become  operative  to 
the  extent  that  the  Governor-General,  individually,  should  choose  lo 
give  them  indirect  penal  effect,  by  backing  them  with  his  personat 
and  special  warrants  for  transporting  such  as  should  disregard  the 
missive  of  the  government. 

25.  When  the  Governor-General,  therefore,  openly  challenge' 
that  scrutiny  of  the  public  press,  which  the  Government  had  pre- 
viously forbidden  by  its  circular,  the  only  means  of  giving  efficacy 
to  the  vague  denunciations  of  that  missive  being  in  his  hands,  the 
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inference  naturally  followed^  from  this  gloss  of  the  Gh>YeniQr-6e« 
neral/  that  the  regulations  were  not  according  to  his  taste^  and 
should  remain  as  a  dead  letter.  In  point  of  fact,  they  did  so  re- 
main for  several  years,  notwithstanding  the  unceasing  eiertions  of 
the  minority  in  council. 

S6.  This  then  is  the  actual  state  of  things  with  regard  to  the 
Press  in  India.  Ist.  All  intercommunication  of  thought  by  print- 
ing, or  circulating  of  things  printed,  is  prohibited  by  law,  saite 
under  revocable  license,  within  the  Bengal  provincial  junsdiction.— - 
2d.  All  periodical  printing  or  circplating  is  prohibited  by  law,  save 
under  revocable  license,  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  King's  Court 
at  Calcutta.— '3d.  Printing  in  the  Madras  and  Bombay  provincial 
juri^iclions  is  not  yet  restrained  by  any  known  law.— >4tb.  Within 
the  cities  of  Madras  and  Bombay  there  is  no  legal  restraint,  and. 
the  King's  Coui'ts  affect  knowlege  of  none  other  than  the  libel 
laws  of  £ngland.  Nevertheless  a  previous  censorship  is  inforced 
on  British-born  subjects  only,  through  the  fear  of  summary  banish- 
ment. But  Natives,  foreigners  of  whatever  country,  Indo*Britons,. 
are  all,  in  short,  except  British-bom  subjects,  free  from  other  re* 
straint  than  that  of  the  English  law :  they  are  really  as  well  as  le- 
gally free. 

£7*  The  Indo- Briton  and  various  classes  of  Native  inhabitants  of 
Calcutta  complain,  that  the  revocalble  License^ Act  deprives  them  of 
the  most  valuable  of  their  privileges  and  birth-rights,  secured  by 
repeated  royal  and  parliamentary  charters,  since  the  first  setding  of  > 
Fort  William,  and,  therefore,  inherited  from  the  remote  ancestors: 
of  existing  generations.  They  maintain,  that  they  cannot  lawfiiHy 
be  deprived,  through  the  machinations  of  an  unconstitutiond  judge 
and  arbitrary  governor,  of  their  privilege  to  be  governed,  in  all 
things,  by  English  law,  and  bye-laws  strictly  consonant  thereunto. 
They  affirm,  that  if  any  political  or  other  expediency  requires  that 
the  law  be  changed  to  their  detriment,  such  change  can  only  be 
judged  of  and  determined  by  the  British  Legislature ;  before  which 
they  can  safely  plead,  and  be  fully  heard  in  defence  of  liberties,  im- 
munities,  and  propertie3,  without  fear  of  offending  or  of  being  in- « 
timidated  into  silence  and  submission  to  arbitrary  power.  They 
expect  that  the  King  in  Council  will  be  advised,  by  hi^  servants,  to 
use  his  power  in  quashins  an  irregtilar  or  improper  Indian  bye-law, 
without  putting  the  aggrieved  to  the  charges  and  risk  of  a  judicial 
appeal  in  so  flagrant  a  case. 

28.  The  unfortunate  natives  in  the  province  of  Bengal  have  no 
channels  of  judicial  form  through  which  to  appeal  against  the  more 
sweeping  new  law  of  prohibition  and  confiscation,  to  which  their 
intercommunication  of  thought  and  opinions  is  subjected.  Th^y 
have  no  right  to  assemble  or  petition  collectively,  and  individuals 
are  afraid  to  offend  power,  unprotected  as  they  are  by  any  institu- 
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tiops^  or  even  by  «ny  tribunals  essentially  independent  of  a  Go- 
vernment ivhich  paysi  appoints,  and  removes  at  pleasure.    They ' 
try  to  hope  that  the  Directors  of  the  Company,  or  the  Board  cf 
Contvoly  who  have  the  power  in  their  hands,  will  annul  a  reguhtidn 
that  destroys  their  privilege  of  intercommunicating,  and  bars  alt ' 
speedy  and  substanUat  improvement  of  their  minds  or  condition. 

29*  The  British-born  inhabitants  of  Calcutta  join  in  the  pi^btest 
of  their  non*British  fellow-citizens  against  the  licensing  system, 
which  deprives  them,  also,  of  their  right,  even  more  undoubted,  to 
be  governed  by  English  law  only.    They  further  expect,  in  com- 
mon with  Englishmen  at  Madras  and  Bombay,  that  dieir  propefiy ' 
and  persons  will  be  protected,  in  future,  by  the  abolition  or  nar- 
rowing of  the  arbitrary  power  of  discretionary  banishment ;  since 
without  this,  no  real  freedom  or  equal  justice  can  be  secured,  how- ' 
eiser  much  the  semblance  of  administering  equal  English  laws  may 
be  kept  up  in  vain  forms.     The  same  intimidation  that  silences  a' 
printer,  or  forces  him  to  submit  to  censorial  restraints  hot  acknow- 
leged  by  the  laws  of  England,  might  be  employed  in  any  other  in- 
justice which  those  in  power  chose  to  inforce  by  this  omnipotent' 
means.     Crimes  might  be  shielded  as  easily  as  legal  imiocence 
punished.     Men  might  be  intimidated  from  prosecuUng  just  but' 
unweleome  daims,  or  resisting  wrongs  and  demands  productive  of 
collision  with  those  in  authority.     The  veiy  institution  itself  of  a 
supreme  King's  Court— they  maintain — ^set  up,  though  it  be  de- 
claredly, to  do  equal  justice  between  high  and  low,  niay  be  thus' 
'  virtually  defeated  and.  nullified,  or  reduced  to  an  expensive  mockery, 
by  a. system  of  unavowed,  but  well  understood  intimidation,  at  the' 
mere  pleasure  of  an  ioiemperate  or  unwise  ruler,  with  courage  to 
incur  local  odium  or  reliance  on  powerful  protection  at  home. 

SECTION    IL-^ Arguments  bearing  on  the  QueMtion  of  the 

Indian  Press. 

The  argument  on  the  expediency  of  allowing  free  intercommu-' ' 
nication  of  thought  [see  par.  3  and  4]  among  the  inhabitants  of 
British  India,  may  be  thus  stated,  setting  out  as  a  basis  from  cer- 
tain points  on  which  all  men  profess  to  be  agreed. 

SI.  England  has  publicly  declared,  by  the  organ  of  her  Parlia- 
ment, in  1813,  her  resolution  to  forward  the  intellectual,  moral, 
and  religious  improvement  of  India  as  a  primary  and  bounden  daty.' 
,  From  this  national  pledge  few  will  be  found  to  dissent  avowedly, 
however  much  they  may  practically  act  in  contravention  of  a 
praiseworthy  sentiment  that  virtually  binds  the  governing  power  to 
consider  the  good  of  the  governed  as  its  primary  object. 

S£.  The  enemies  of  free  intercommunication  either  do  or  do  not 
desire  the  good  of  the  governed  as  the  primary  end  of  our  Indian 
Government. 
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.  33.  Fii&st;  If  diey  do  not,  then  tbey  must  consider  some  oiher 
good  as  pcimary^  and  that  can  only  be  the  good  of  the  govcrnort ; 
fw  every  man  who  has  attended  to  the  science  slnd  history  of  go* 
verniaent  is  aware  that  therd  can  be  no  honest  comproiAise  of 
ff)od&g  no  middle  course  between  punrsuing  the  separate  good  of  the 
governing  and  that  of  the  governed :  one  or  other  mutt  be  primary ; 
the  true  benefit  of  the  governors,  in  an  enlarged  sense,  will  surely 
follow  the  good  of  the  ^governed;  but  not  the  converse:  for  no 
'Separate  good  can  be  wrought  to  the  governors  &at  is  not  at  the 
expense  of  the  governed.  Hence  it  follows,  that  if  the  opponents 
of  free  intercommunication  declare  their  primary  desire  to  be  the 
good  of  the  governing  power,  they  must  hold  that  the  English 
Company*  having  coiM|uered  India,  maintain  it  as  a  pure  conquest ; 
that  the  chief  object  of  EngUnd  is  to  extract  all  the  profit  or  tri-* 
bute  in  its  power  from  that  conf|uest ;  smd  only  to  do  so  much 
^od  to  the  conquered  as  shall  be  prompted  by  the  fedr  of  losing 
or  rendering  less  productive  this  profitable  milch-cow. 

34y  If  such  sentiments  be  confessed,  and  they  have  been  often 
hinted  at  second-hand,  as  an  argument  against  the  improvement  of 
India — the  avowal  should  at  least  be  made  openly,  and  the  policy, 
which  undeniably  follows  from  the  premised  seeking  of  the  good 
of  the  governors,  defended.  All  Europe  would  then  know,  that 
what  has  so  often  been  said  of  our  Indian  policy,  by  Napoleon 
and  other  foreign  rivals,  is  unblushingly  admitted  and  openly 
jlMtified.  There  would  be  an  end  of  canting  about  our  Indian  ad»- 
ministration,  our  humanity,  beneficent  sway,  love  of  civilisation,- 
pure  religion,  morals,  &c«  All  these  complacent  self-attributions 
are  wholly  incompatible  with  the  idea  of  our  holding  India  as  a 
profitable  despotism ;  such  gratulations  only  serve  t^  betray  great 
igi^orance  or  greater  hypocrisy. 

.  35.  Sbcondlt,  but  few  men  will  bokMy  avow  this  doctrine 
with  its  unavoidable  sequences.  If  then,  the  opponents  of  free 
discussion  in  India  profess  that  they  do  desire  the  greatest  good  of 
the  greatest  number,  then  they  are  agreed  with  the  friends  of  the 
Press,  as  to  the  object  of  our  Indian  domination,  difiering  only  as 
to  the  means  of  best  attaining  what  is  the  sum  and  end  of  all  good 
government;  namely,  the  most  perfect  administration  of  cheap 
justice,  and  the  lightest  possible  taxation,  compatible  with  complete 
security  to  person  and  property  from  foreign  or  domestic  danger. 

36.  Even  as  to  the  means  of  compassing  tliis  common  object,, 
both  parties  are  so  far  of  one  mind  as  to  agree  that  free  public 
scrutiny  and  the  control  of  public  opinion  (to  be  exercised  some- 
where) are  legitimate  and  necessary  means  towards  keeping'  the 
Indian  Government,  like  every  other,  in  the  right  path  of  tluty. 
Even  Mt^  Adam  fairly  admits  this,  in  a.  printed  In^an  appeal  to 
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lifl  coiintryinen  atbome;  and  oo  one  has  yet  denied  that  ki  the 
Indian  Government,  as  in  all  other  - polkieSy  there  nnist  be  a  con<« 
slant  struggle  between  the  geners^  interest  and  the  parlicnlar  inte- 
rests of  individuals  and  classes  of  the  rulers. 

37 •  But  the  two  parties  professing  this  same  end  of  good  go- 
vern ment,  and  agreeing  as  to  the  means  of  infiaendng  its  attain-* 
ment,  differ  utterly  as  to  the  time  when^  and  place  where,  thiflf^ 
control  qf  public  opinion  can  be  best  exercised ;  one  party  would 
only  have  it  exercised  in  Engluid,  the  other  (approving,  likewise, 
of  its  employment  in  England)  is  of  opinion  that  it  can  <)Bly! 
be  exercised  with  the  greatest  vigor  and  benefit  on  the  spot 
where  its  effects  are  to  operate,  and  near  the  time  when  the  evils 
may  b.e  supposed  to  happen,  which  it  is  proposed  to  correct  by  tbiaf 
influence.  One  party  would  limit  this  avowedly  desirable  control 
to  the  authorities  in  the  mothierTCoutttry-— the  English  Parliament — 
die  English  Press-*— in  shorty  the' Public  in  England;  the  other 
party  would  place  reliance  on  those  authorities  also,  but  only  as 
auxiliary  to  the  best  and  praonmaie  check  of  this  description ; 
namely,  the  public  voice  in  Iddia  itself. 

38.  Whedier  this  control  be  exercised  in  India,  or  in  England, 
it  is  evident  to  all,  that  two  essential  conditions  areia^j^ied  in  a 
right  notion  of  such  a  cbeck.-*-SAFETY  and  Efficacy  are  those 
conditions.  An  efficient  check  attended  with  danger— or  one  that, 
being  safe,  should  be  without  .efficiency,  are  equally  unsuitable  to 
the  desired  purpose  of  promoting  the  interests  and  happiness  of 
the  body,  of  the  governed. 

39.  By  Safety  is  understood  reasonable  secareness  of  the 
generM  interests  (in  this  caae  represented  by  tlie  Government) 
againsjt  eternal  violeace  and  .u0J:U8ti£able  internal  convulsion^  By 
Efficacy^  of  course,  is  meant  the  power  of  stimulating  the  Go« 
vernment  to  good,  and  deterring  it  from  evil,  to«uch  a  degree  as 
may  balance  the  natural  proclivity  of  all  men  intrusted  with  authcnity 
to  prefer  particular  before  the  general  interests. 

.  40.  If  the  control  of  public  opmion  through  the  Press  on  <iur 
Indian  government  takes  place  in  England  only^such  control  will  in* 
deed  be,  in  one  sense,  quite  safb,  precisely  because  it  will  be  iref- 
FiCACious.  This  impotence  arises,  first, from  remoteness  of  time ; 
second,  from  remoteness  of  place ;  third,  from  the  slender  degree  of 
interest  which  the  British  public  takes  in  Indian  affairs ;  fourth, 
from  the  inveterate  party  habits  of  English  statesmen ;  fifth,  from 
the  peculiar  circumstance  that  India  is  leased  to  an  exclusive  Com- 
pany. The  affairs  of,  and  events  occurring  in,  that  country,  do  not, 
therefore,  become  generally  known,  in  coursCy  as  heretofore,  to  in- 
dividuals at  home ;  especially  since  the  annual  budget  Itas  been 
discontinued,  and  party  destinies  no  longer  hang  on  India  bills  and 
the  nM>ckerie«  of  impeachment ;  norarelndian'occurrencesTrecmow 
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riljf  known  in  mny  detail  to  the  Minisfers  or  Parliament,  exempt 
where  special  occasions  arise  to  call  forth  party  attention. 

4]«  .Any  control,  hampered  with  so  many  clogs  and  disadvantages, 
must  be  quite  inefficacious  for  purposes  of  general  usefulness,  and 
therefore  no  doubt  safb  enough  in  one  sense,  and  in  the  direct 
ratio  of  its  impotence;  but  how  long  will  this  safbtt  continue? 
Only  a  limited  time ;  and  for  this  reason ;  that  if  the  supposed 
control  (exercised  only  in  England)  be,  for  the  five  reasons  here 
assigned,  inefficient  to  correct  the  evil  tendencies  admitted  to  exist, 
[par.  36]  then  it  follows  that  the  Government  in  India  will  go  on  act« 
iog  precisely  as  if  no  such  popular  check  or  corrective  at  all  existed. 
The  tendency  to  misrule,  common  to  every  human  Government, 
will  be  aggravated  by  distance  and  feebleness  of  responsibility ; 
our  Indian  system  of  governing  will  not  ameliorate.  Surplus  revenue, 
beyond  all  the  wants  and  expenses  of  the  State,  will  continue  to  be 
exacted,  till  the  country  becomes  more  and  more  prostrate,  and  every 
day  less  able  jto  take  English  products,  because  less  able  to  give  any  in 
exchange.  Justice  will  be  taxed  higher  and  higher,  and  become  less 
accessible,  and  dearer,  too,  inversely  with  the  means  of  paying ;  old 
monopolies  of  necessaries  and  luxuries  will  extend  and  become  daily 
more  rigorous  and  penal,  as  in  proportion  poverty  and  temptation  to 
violate  become  more  powerful ;  new  monopolies  and  extortions,  in 
different  shapes,  will  be  devised ;  confiscations  and  sales  will  mul- 
tiply, until  property  shall  almost  completely  shift  bands,  and  the  old 
extrudied  landholders,  poor  and  ignorant,  but  proud  and  influential, 
inflamed  with  ra^e  agamst  their  official  despoilers,  are  ready  to  head 
the,  general  revolt,  which  must,  iooner  or  later,  follow  this  national 
course  and  progress  of  misrule  in  a  dependency,  the  administration 
of  which  is  relieved  from  apfHehension  of  vigilant  and  hourly 
scrutiny. 

42,  This  picture  is  not  imaginary :  such  a  course  and  progress  of 
internal .  misrule,  followed  by  such  revolt,  did  occur  in  a  province 
at  no  great  distance  from  the  seat  of  Government,  only  a  very  few 
year^ii^o:  and  although  it  cost  so  much  blood  and  treasure,  at  a 
mQKt  critical,  period  of  gen<»^l  war,  to  subdud  the  rebellion  which 
wt^^  tiQt  tlior0ughfy  got  under  for  yeftrs,  the  story  has  scarcely  ever 
transpired  to  the  notice  of  that  English  public,  inwfaich  some  prd- 
fesstio,  seet^  fit  and  sufficient  :organ  for  controKng  and  guiding  the 
IndiatVk  governments  I  How  such  remarkable  events  as  this,  and 
othec  recent  affairs  of  a  like  nature,  came  lo  be  kept  from  public 
nojtico,  from  iIm  ifiewspapers,  froni  Parliament,  even  from  the 
Court  .of  Proprietors^  does  indeed  seem  a  mystery.  Such,  how-  ' 
ever,  is,  the  £ict,  and  it  speaks  volumes  as  to  the  utter  inefficacy  of 
the  English  Prets  and  English  Public,  (uilaided  by  those  on  'Che 
spot,)  as  checks. on  men  or  measures  in  India.  The  censorship 
was. then  in  full  vigor,  and  this  very  Mr.  Adam  was  the  censor. 
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43.  Experience,  bovever/ WS8  not  needed  to  prove  diis  utter 
wortblessnesa  of  such  checks ;  that  was  sufficiently  evident,  i  priori: 
(See  par.  40.)  .  But  some  who  disapprove  of  public  discussion  in 
India,  whether  from  dishke  or  fear,  and  who  also  admit  the  proved 
inadequacy  of  the  English  public  press,  will  nevertheless  say  that 
the  check  exercised  by  the  East-^India  Company  and  Board  of 
Control  would  still  continue  to  be  sufficient,  as  it  has  been  hereto* 

fore,  for  watching  and  checking  misrule  abroad,  without  the  aid  of 
anjf  public  or  press,  here  or  there.     This  merits  examination. 

44.  As  to  the  Board  of  Control,  its  share  in  the  expected  opera- 
tions of  watching  and  checking  may  be  speedily  discussed  and  easily 
measured.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  wishes  of  the  political 
parents  of  that  Board,  it  is  notorious,  and  scarcely  denied  in  Parlia- 
inent^  that  the  only  Member  of  the  Board,  permitted  to  work  at  all, 
is  the  Cabinet  Minister  at  its  bead.  But  it  is  not  lessnotoriotfS  that 
the  Presidentship  is  looked  on  as  one  of  the  lowest  in  rank^nd  con- 
sequence of  the  ministerial  ladder,  and  as  a  mere  stepping-stOhe  to 
a  higher  position  in  the  Cabinet,  or  not  unfreqnently  to  the  place 
of  Governor-General,  that  very  fuiKtionary  whom,  by  our  hypo- 
thesis, (par.  43)  the  (^resident  of  the  Board  is  supposed  to  watch' 
so  vigilantly,  and  to  curb  in. his  undue  tendencies  to  stretch  autho- 
rity !  At  all  .ev^ts,  the  Presidentship  is  deemed  a  second-rate 
and  temporary  office.  He  who  obtains  it,  applies  himself  unwil- 
lingly, or  not  at  all,  to  acquire  knowl^e  and  discharge  duties  of  a 
strange,  new,  and  painful  sort ;  he  langaiahes  to  escape  JFrom  the 
office  by  translation  to  some  other  ;  if  abroad,  more  lucrative  and 
influential ;  if  at  home,  more  congenial  and  elevated.  In 
the  weary  interim  he  virtually  resigns  his  important  functions  (savie 
only  in  the  vital  concerns  of  patronage)  into  the  hands  of  some 
officious  and  shrewd  leading  member  of  those  whom  it  should  be 
his  proper  and  jealous  office  to  control.  Is  this  an  exaggerated 
delineation  ?.  Is  it  little  warranted  by  the  experience  of  twenty- 
three  years  since  Lord  Melvillb  resigned  the  Presidentship  ^ 
How  then  should  such  an  Indian  Zero,  as  a  President,  with  all  his 
attendant  cyphers,  ever  acquire  political  integrity  sufficient  to  qualify 
him  for  figiiring  as  representative  substitute  for  free  public  mscus- 
sion  in  overawing  Indian  misrule  I    Ex  mhUo  mL 

45.  But  are  the  East  India  Company  able  and  wiHing  to  dis-^^ 
charge  efficiently  this  great  duty,  in  substitution  for  the  pufolie  press 
in  England  or  India,  or  both  i  Who  are  to  undertake  the  offieef 
The  Proprietors  or .  the  Diiectors  i  Not  the  foroier ;  for  ihty 
cannot  practically  stir  a  step;  they  cannot  know  any  ^ng,  or  see^ 
any  paper,  if  the  Directors  choose  to  keep  them  in  the  datic,-  aild-^ 
by  juggles  with  the  goveruments  abroad,  the  committees  of  seo^y 
and  corrospondence,  and  the  Board  of  Control-^to  baffle  their  inqui- 
ries, or  lay  their  jealousy  asleep.  Neither  can  it  be  jiiMly  said»  that 
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Ihi^Pro^riclorB,  genertll  jr,  are  very  well  fitted^  whether  frooi  ]^reViou9 
habits  ^pd  actual  pursuits,  froqi  ihe  constitution  of  their  body,  or  the 
lMLt«ireof  their  prescribed  forms^-^for  meddling  often,  or  with  effect^ 
\xk  the  details  of  admieistratite  business  abroad.  Thus,  dien,  we  bavfe 
eoiy  the  Court  of  Directors,  pt  rather itsefficient  Council  of  Nine,  and 
a^ore  efficient  Council  of  Three,  left  us  to  represent  the  Company, 
and  to  perform  the  part  of  a  jealous,  vigilant,  and  disinterested 
Public,  eager  to  detect  and  make  known  delinquency — directing 
public  and  general  scrutiny  to  every  abuse  in  a  system,  or  fauk  in 
those  whq  administer  it, — having  no  interest  in  public  Exactions — 
deeply  penetrated  with  sympathy  for  the  poor,  distant,  and  unrepre-^ 
sented  native  Indian,  when  suffering  under  the  pillage  of  extortion; 
QX  the  hard  gripe  of  fiscal  and  monopolising  rapacity  ;'-^~in  find,  free 
from  all  fellow-feeling  or  undue  bias  towards  servants  abroad,  whe^ 
dier  arising  from  esprit  du  corps^  the  love  we  all  bear  to  our  bwn 
creations,  or  reluctance,  as  the  coarse  Napoleon  expressed  it,  to  let 
our  neighbors  see  us  wash  our  dirty  linen  !  Alas !  for  India ;  if 
she  liave  no  more  zealous  and  effective  guardians  than  such  substi** 
tutes  for  public  opimon,*-^tiiV  ctisf o<2tei^  ^sos  cmtodesf  The  Court 
of  Directors  have  essentially  and  naturally  an  interest  distinct  front 
that  of  their  unfortunate  subjects,— 4  particular  interest,  comiter  to 
the  general  interest*  It  is  not  their JauU,  but  their ya^«.  They  cannot 
sincerely  seek  the  grea^test  good  '  of  the  greatest  number,  if  they 
Vfould.  They  are  urged  Qn  by  an  incessant  craving  fbr  ^  surphia 
reYC^iue,'' — for  taking  without  giving  in  return  ;  and  the  financilA 
iWoaU  of  India,  for  gome  years  back,  .how  how  perseveringly  such 
9  ruinous  system  may  be  acted  on  for  a  time.  What  its  end  will  l>e 
time  n>ust  show.  '    ' 

46.  But  if  there  were  no  other  reasons  that  effectually  and,  d priori, 
prove  the  Court  of  Director-s  to  be  peculiarly  disqualified  frbm  act-^ 
ing  alone  and  unchecked  in  that  task  of  controling  their  govern-* 
meats  s^broad,  which  some  men  would  assign  to  a  f  re^  Press,  one 
reason,  sufficient  in  itself,  remains  to  be  noticed;  it  is  tlieir  hostility; 
as.  a  body,  to  the  existence  of  an  unshackled  Press  in  India.  If  they 
Iiad  no  interests  to  follow  out,  distinct  on  the  one  band  firom*  tbe 
general  interest  of  the  Proprietors,  on  the  other  band  fironn  ^at  of 
their  subjects  in  ladia,  how  could itpossibly  have  happened  that  so 
iin|iieaid-of  ap  unanimity  should  haive  taken  place  amon^  thirty  or 
forty^geatlemen,  (outs  and  ins,  during  several  yeara^)  who  are  apt 
enougbLto  split  into  parties  on  all  other  questions  I  In  this  case  of 
tbc^Pr^p,  iti  is  said,  Uiey  have  all  t)een  of  one  mind  for  the  first  time 
on  r^Qord !  Bvit  the  Proprietors  are  not  »o  unanimous  on  the  qiiesvk 
tkok^  and  it  rngjitbe  supposed  the  Directors  were  a  faithful  exu 
trac(  Q9QUgh  from,  the  constituent  body,-^a  tolerably  exact,  ioimg^ 
and  i;epreseutattve  of  the  shades  of  opinion  prevailing  in  tbe 
V  JU>wer  Houise !"     Not  so.    On  this  single,  question  of  the  Press> 
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•^1  diBEereuccs  aflpeair  to  Im  st^vi&oeH  at  tte  approach  o^dftDger 
jsnuffad  fron  afin*,  and  all  fsooie  fom-ieiTdi  like  so  .many  life-aiid-for-> 
tta^e  addrecs^rs  in  other  epidemic  times,  to  devote  themsfelv^s  totte 
eacred  duty  of  keeping  down,  if  even  for  a  time  only,  the  monster 
Ff e^ ,  Discutsiooy-^bf  stifling,  while  yet  in  his  cradle,  the  infont 
Hercules,  who  is  pr4>phesied  to  go  forth  at  maturity  purging  ih^ 
ift'orld  qf  beasts  of  prey  in  every  shape  t 

.  47.  Whence,  then,  arises  this  sort  of  instinctive  and  universal 
feeling  among  ail  Directors,  past  and  present  i  If  their  intereist 
coincide^  with  fhe  general  interest,  they  would  naturally  desire  to 
obtain  all  the  information  they  could,  from  every  available  source, 
as  to  tbe  pt  oceedioge  of  all  their  Masters-  (the  Proprietors)  servants 
abmad,  high  a|id  low«  The  Press  of  India  would  certainly  seenl^ 
at  first  sight,  to  have  a  chdm  naturally  to  the , particular  favor  of  the 
Directors;  and  one  would  have  expected  to  see  them  supporting  it 
with  almost  intemperate  2eal  against  the  very  natural  efforts  of  the 
servants  of  every  class  ain'oad,  to  put  down  an  obnoxious  tell-tale* 
The  unanimity  against  the  Press,  of  which  the  Directors  boasts  doe's 
aeem,  to.  the  eye  of  unprejudiced  reason,  the  very  reverse  of  a  mertV^ 
at.  least,  as  far  as  the  Proprietors  and  English  nation  are  concerned^ 
and.  is  altogether  a  circumstance  so  suspicious,  as  at  least  to  bat 
Ibeir  claim  to  be  thoiight  competent  to  watch  over  thdir  Indian 
g^vermnent,  unwatcAed  tJiemsehes  by  a  jealous  Public'  here  and  ih 
JU)(iia.  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  if  a  Free  Press  had  existed  ift 
Iiidia,  the  revolts  inCutta^k,  Kohilkund,  Bundelkund,  and  ebe^ 
^here,  could  not  hava  h^ippeped  so  completely  without  the  know<^ 
lege  of  Government  in  India,  nor  could  the  Proprietors  and  Public 
of  England  have  been  kept  h)  ignorance  of  them  to  this  day. 

46.  .But  even  if  the  unchecked  tendency  to  misrule  should  tfot 
piodqc§  among  the  l^^ativ^s  the  dangerous  effects  here  supposec^, 
or  if  the  danger  shall  appear  so  distant  as  not  to  be  an  object  of 
dvead  with  those  small-minded  persons  who  live  only  for  their  own 
times,  another  alternatiDe  subject  of  uneasiness  presents  itself  in 
the  hatf'^European  population,  who  are  not  likely  to  submit  much 
longer  to  b^  kept  down  in  a  state  of  political  Helotism.  Experience 
has  abundanljy  shown  the  convnlsions  to  which  European  dependent 
cies^are  ^very  where  subject,  from  the  just  pretensions  of  this  race, 
and, tbe  arrogant  claims  of  the  whites  to  tl^e  privileges  of  a  superior 
Older  of  being*.  < 

49*  B^t  it  is  proverbial  that  governments  never  profit  by:  the  les- 
sons of  histo^,  and  experience  has  taught  no  wisdom  in  this^mat^ 
tBFfr'the  in^o-fintona  aro  multiplying  to  a  degree  unknown  t6 
indolence  in  a  country  where  no  accurate  census  of  any  considerable 
portion  of  the  population  exists.  They  are  rising  in  talent,  education^ 
and  wealth ;  yet  they  all  labor  under  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  tacit 
social  and  moral  proscription.     The  males,  at  least,  are  scarcely 
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associated  vrith  by  the  proud  European ;  are  hunted  out  of  all  high 
and  honorable  public^  employment  by  the  Directors  at  home ; 
.  denied  important  civil  rights  by-  the  Judges  abroad  ;  shut  out,  by 
Government  in  India,  from .  beneficial  and  coveted  stations  in  the 
judicial  and  other  administrative  branches  of  the  public  service ;  yet 
often  treated  as  Natives  where  that  distinction  is  felt  as  invidious : 
in  fine,  these  men  have  been  lately  defrauded,  through  a  political 
collusion  of  the  protector  with  the  oppressor  of  their  birth-right 
of  free  printing ;  heretofore, the  only  counterbalancing  privilege  in 
their  favor  against  the  otherwise  overwhelming  superiority  of  their 
white  fellow-citizens. 

.50.  From  the  evils  to  be  apprehended,  sooner  or  later,  if  un- 
checked misrule  be  allowed  to  bear  down  the  natives^or  half-castes, 
the  English  Press  alone  affords  no  real  safeguard ;  nor  is  it  easy  to 
see  how  that  engine  is  to  be  brought  to  bear  on  Indian  misgovem- 
ment,  for  want  of  information  as  to  passing,  events  and  measures  of 
authorities  abroad.  The  whole  frame  of  our  governments  in  India 
seems  contrived  as  if  their  wBbjects  abroad,  and  fei|ow-citizen8  at 
home,  were  intended  to  have  no  knowlege  whatever  of  any  thing 
that  is  going  on,  save  when  ,the  Councils  choose  to  speak  their  ora* 
cles  in  proclamations  and  general  orders.  Their  despatches  to 
their  |  superiors  at  home  may  abound  in  garblings  and  glossings, 
suppressions  and  misrepresentations:  no  one  can  contradict  them 
in  England,  for  no  one  can  know  what  is  true  and  what  is  not,  if 
the  liberty  to  those  on  the  .spot  to  speak  freely  be  taken  awaj. 
But  even  those  despatches,  such  as  th^  are,  the  Directorii  habo^ally 
Iceep  to  themselves,  and  communicate  them  to  the  British  public 
on  rare  occasions,  and  in  a  cooked-up  state.  The  English  Press, 
therefore,  unassisted  by  a  Press  abroad,  to  collect  facts  and  opi- 
nions, is  utterly  worthless  for  any  primary  purposes  of  giving  public- 
city  to  Indian  affairs. 

51.  In  this  iNEFFicii^NCY  those  only  will  imagine  they  see 
SAFETY  who  delude  themselves  into  the  belief  that  ail  must  be  well 
within  when  all  looks  smooth  without,  and  that  it  is  less  dangerous 
to  govern  the  Natives  badly  than  to  let  them  suppose  any  one  thinks 
they  might  be  governed  better.  That  safety  is  only  immedieUe, 
not  durable^  To  ensure  permanent  safety  the  very  reverse 
of  the  favorite  hood-winking  policy  must  be  followed  up  in  the  pre-, 
sent  advanced  und  progressing  conditiou  of  society  ii^  British  India: 
jiamely,  a  system  of  internal  rule,  that  is  honest*  fearless,  open  as 
light,  '^ having  nothing  to  conceal.'' — No.  people  so  governed  ever 
yet  revolted,  for  no  people  ever  yet  rose,  as  one  man,  against  their 
rulers  without  good  cause. 
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POLITICAL    ECONOMY,  &c. 


Having  in  a  former  number '  endeavored  to  explain  the  difference 
between  Adam  Smith  and  Mr.  Ricardo  on  the  subject  of  Value^ 
^e  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  their  different  views  respecting 
Rent,  Profits,  and  Wages. 

According  to  Dr.  Smith,  Rent  owes  its  existence  to  the  absolute 
fertility  of  the  soil,  or  its  power,  either  natural  or  acquired,of 
yielding  more  food  than  is  required  to  maintain  the  labor  employed 
upon  it,  and  to  afford  the  cultivator  the  ordinary  profits  of  stock, 
whatever  their  rate  is,  at  the  time  being.  <<  Land,"  says  he,  <<  in  al- 
most any  situation,  produces  a  greater  quantity  of  food,  than 
what  is  sufficient  to  maintain  all  the  labor  necessary  for  bringing 
it  to  market,  in  the  most  liberal  way  in  which  that  labor  is  ever 
maintained.  The  surplus  too  is  always  more  than  sufficient  to  re- 
place die  stock  which  employed  that  labor,  togedier  with  its  pro- 
fits. Soniething,  therefore,  always  remains  for  a  Rent  to  the 
landlord.'' 

Mr.  Ricardo  professes  on  this  subject  to  have  adopted  the  opi> 
nions  of  Mr.  Malthus.  In  his  tract  oh  the  <<  Profits  of  Stock,** 
published  in  1815,  he  say's  (page  11),  « In  all  that  I  have  said  con- 
cerning the  origin  and  progress  of  Kent,  I  have  briefly  repeated^ 
and  endeavored  to  elucidate  the  principles  which  Mr.  Malthus  has 
so  ably  laid  down  on  the  same  subject,  in  his  *  Inquiry  into  the 
nature  and  progress  of  Rent,'  a  work  abounding  in  original  ideas, 
which  are'  useful,  not  only  as  they  regard  Rent,  but  as  connected 
with  the  question  of  taxation,  perhaps  the  most  difficult  and  intri- 
cate of  all  the  subjects  on  which  Political  Economy  treats  j"  and 
in  the  preface  to  his  work  on  the  Principles  of  Political  Economy 
he  notices  Mr.  Malthus  as  having  been  the  first  to  give  to  the 
world  the  true  theory  of  Rent. 

Now  the  causes  of  R^ent  as  stated  by  Mr.  Malthus  are  the  three 
following,  viz. :  * 

"  See  Pairiphleteeir,  No.  XLVf,  page  517. 
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l%ti  tnd  mtioly^^That  quilitj  of  tho  earth  by  which  it  caa 

Ittade  to  yield  8  greater  portion  of  the'  necessaries  of  life  than 
IS  required  for  the  maintenance  of  the  persons  employed  on  the 
land. 

2dly»  That  qjiiantity  j^eciiUar  to  the  necessaries  of  life  of  being 
able  to  cveate^eir  own  demattd»  or  to  raise  up  a  number  of  de» 
mandeiB  in  proportibn  to  the  quantity  of  necessaries  produced  : 
and, 

Sdly»  The  comparative  scarcity  of  Ae  most  fertile  land. 

Mr.  Ricardo,  howeyer^  in  his  explanation  of  the  subject  emits  the 
two  first  of  these  causes,  and  dwells  solely  on  the  last.  Rent,  he  con- 
ceives to  be  entirely  a  question  of  relative  fertility.  When  a  couo-i 
try  is  first  occupied,  the  best  lands,  or  those  most  advantageously 
situated,  are  first  cultivated,  and  as  soon  as  the  increasing  demand 
for  food  renders  it  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  land  of  a  secondary 
quality  or  less  advantageously  situated,  or,  what  comes  to  the 
same  diing,  when  an  additional  capital  .on  the  best  land  yields  a 
smaUer  proportionate  return  ;  such  land,  or  the  first ,  portion  of 
capital  bestowed  upon  it,  yields  a  Rent  equal  to  the  difierence ;  and 
when  land  di  a  third  quality  is  taken  into  cultivation,  the  secondary 
quality  yields  a  Rent,  and  the  first  a  higher  Rent  than  before,  and 
so  on,  all  ,lands,  excepting  the  last  cultivated,  yielding  more  or  less 
rent  in  proportion  to  the  excess  of  their  produce  above  that  last. 
'  This  account  of  the  matter  is  undoubtedly  very  plain  and  sim^ 
pie,  and  appears,  on  the  first  view  of  it,  plausible  enough  \  but  that 
diversity  of  soil  alone  is  insufficient  to  account  for  the  existence 
of  Rent,  will  appear  from  the  following  short  argument. 

Let  it .  be  supposed  that  the  fertility  of  the  best  soils  were 
lowered,  and  that  of  the  worst  raised  so  as  to  make  the  whole  of 
an  uniform  quality,  while  the  total  quantity  of  corn  produced 
remained  the  same.  In  this  case,  its  price  would  also  remain  the 
same,  and  it  is  obvious  the  only  difference  would  be,  that  instead 
of  isome  lands  yielding  a  great  Rent,  and  sojQie  little  or  none,  the 
m^le  wbuld  now  yield  ah  uniform  and  moderate  Rent.  But,  if 
Mr.  Ricardo^  doctrine  were  true,  all  Rent  would  at  once  disap- 
pear arid  vanish  away. 

It  is  impossible  then  to  ascribe  Rent  soliely  to  rW^/^iV^  fertility, 
or  the  difiererice  between  the  worst  and  best  lands  in  cultiva- 
tion^ since  on  the  supposition  of  there  being  no  such  difierei^ce. 
Rent  would  still  exist.  It  will  however  be  readily  allowed  that 
gradation  of  soil  is  the  reason  why  Rent  appears  at  a  much  earlier 
period  of  cultivation  than  would  otherwise  be  the  case.  If  there 
were  two  countries  of  equal  size  and  extent,  the  one  having  the 
whole  of  its  soil  of  an  uniform  and  high  fertility,  and  the  other  a 
portion  of  its  lands  only,  of  the  best  quality,  and  the  rest  inferior 
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in  various  degrees^  Rent  would  appear  in  the  latter  at  die  time 
that  the  secondary  sort  of  land  was  taken  into  cultiratioif,  while  in 
the  former  no  Rent  would  be  paid  until  the  whole  sur&ce  of  the 
country  were  fully  occupied  and  cultivated.  Eventually,  l^owever, 
it  would  yield  a  much  greater  Rent  than  the  other,  and  be  capable 
of  supporting  a  much  larger  population. 

The  argument  therefore  shows  that  relative  fertility  is  not  a  ne« 
cessary  condition  of  Rent,  though  it  serves  to  explain  why  die 
cultivated  parts  of  a  country  not  fully  peopled  (such  for  instance 
as  America)  will  usually  yield  some  Rent,  notwithstanding  it 
mav  contain  large  tracts  of  unappropriated  land  which  are  to  be 
had  almost  for  nothing. 

We  cannot  then  agree  with  Mr.  Malthus  that  the  comparative 
scarcity  of  the  most  fertile  soils  is  one  of  the  causes  of  Rent ;  stiil 
less  with  Mr.  Ricardo  that  it  is  the  sole  cause.'  The  only  neces- 
sary conditions  of  Rent  appear  to  be  the  absolute  fertility  of  the 
soil, — the  quality  noticed  by  Adam  Smith,  and  the  limitation  of  its 
quantity.  Unless  it  were  capable  of  producing  more  than  sufficient 
to  nfiaintain  those  i^ho  were  employed  in  cultivating  its  surface,  it 
is  obvious  it  could  never  yield  the  smallest  Rent  or  net  produce  of 
any  kind.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  were  unlimited  in  extent,  no 
one  would  pay  for  the  use  of  it.  It  is  consequently  the  fertility  of 
the  land  combined  with  its  comparative  scarcity  wnich  giyes  to  its 
proprietors  the  enjoyment,  as  it  were,  of  a  species  of  monopoly  by 
which  they  are  enabled  to  reserve  to  themselves  a  shar^  of  its  pr6« 
duce.  This  share  will  be  greater  oriess  in  proportio;i  as  its  fer- 
tility, natural  or  acquired,  is  such  as  to  make  it  yield  either  much 
or  little  beyond  what  is  sufficient  to  replace  the  stock  employed 
upon  it,  together  with  its  ordinary  profits. 

But  in  order  to  ascertain  what  this  excess  is,  we  must  first  know 
what  it  is  that  determines  the  rate  of  profit.  Now  Mr.  Ricardo 
conceived  that  profits  depended  on  the  state  of  the  land,  and  that 
the  necessity  of  resorting  to  poorer  soils  as  a  country  increased-  in 
population  was  the  specific  cau^e  of  their  fall,  while  Adam  Smith 
considered  the  rate  of  profits  to  be  deterihined  by  the  relative 
scarcity  or  abundance  of  capital  compared  with  the  demand  for  it, 
and  the  ];neans  of  employing  it. 


*  If  by  the  expression  comparative  tcarcity  of  the  most  fertile  land,  is  to  be 
understood  its  scarcity  compared  with  the  demand  for  its  produce  and  the 
wants  of  an  increasing  population,  it  is  undoubtedly  in  this  sense  a  cause 
of  Rent,  but  this  is  not  the  sense  given  it  by  Mr.  Ricardo.  He  has  staled 
Rent  to  be  owing  to  tbe  inferior  fertility  of  some  soils  as  compared  with 
others,  or  to  the  oiminishing  returns  of  successive  chpitaisi  upon  the  saoi^. 
land. 
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.  vTIat  the  xate  of  ipxo&U  ))OweYer,  can  ntyet  exceed  whkt  the 
iiertility  of.  the  soil  will  allow,  is  a  proposition  which  is  almost 
Sjclf^vident.  It  is  quite  clear  that  ^he  excess  of  what  is  produced 
over  and  above  the  maintenance  of  the  cultivators,  on  the  supposi- 
tion of  their  share  being  the  smallest  possible,  is  a  limit  beyond 
which  profits  can  never  pass. 

The  maximum,  then,  of  profit  on  the  land,  including  rent,  or  its 
total  net  produce  is  bounded  by.  the  productive  power  of  the  soil, 
and  if  the  laborers'  share  never  varied,  this  net  produce  would  be 
always  the  same  on  the  same  land.  This  however  is  not  the 
case*  Although  the  average  quantity  produced  may  be  nearly 
the  same  for  a  considerable  length  of  time,  that  is,  while  the  pro-  . 
duce  of  a  given  number  of  men  may  vary  but  little,  the  share, 
which  goes  to  the  laborer^  may  vary  very  considerably.  The  worst 
land  cultivated  at  the  present  time  does  not  appear,  by  all  accounts, 
to  be  inferior  in  quality  to  that  which  was  taken  into  cultivation 
at  the  time  of  the  high  prices  of  18X0  and  1811,  yet  during  that 
period  it  yielded  very  high  profits,  while  latterly  it  has  yielded  but 
small  returns  for  the  capital  employed  on  it ;  a  fact  which  indis- 
putably proves  that  the  present  low  rate  of  profit  is  not  to  be 
attributed  to  the  bad  quality  of  the  soil,  but  entirely  to  the  different 
distribution  of  its  produce.  This  indeed  is  in  perfect  accordance 
Mrith  Mr*  Ricardo's  more  general,  and  ds  it  appears  ko  us,  more 
correct  proppsition,  that  profits  depend  upon  the  'proportion  of  the 
whole  produce  which  goes  to  the  laborer.  Now  applying  this 
irnle  to  the  case  before  us,  we  shall  find  that  at  the  earlier  period 
above  referred  to,  a  smaller  proportion  of  produce  was  absorbed 
by  .the  laborer,  and  that  consequently  profits  were  high,  while 
latterly  a  larger  proportion, has  been  taken  up  in  the  payment  of 
wages,  and  that  consequently  profits  have  been  low }  the  reason  of 
atone  time  a. smaller  and  at  another  time,^  larger  share  of  the  pro- 
duce going  to  the  laborer,  being  in  the  one  case  its  scarcity,  and 
in  the  other  its  plentifulness  compared  with  the  demand  for  it,  or 
its  being  at  the  former  period  of  a  higher  value  or  dearer ^Tind  at 
the  latter  of  a  lower  value.or  cheaper^  in  the  sense  in  which  those 
terps  are  usually  understood. 

.After  all,  then,  the  proportion  between  the  demand  and  supply, 
which  determines  the  value,  is  also  the  regulating  principle  oF 
profit,  since  it  determines  in  all  cases  the  proportion  which  goes  to 
the  laborer,  and  consequently  what  remains  for  profit.  The  culti;*  ^ 
vation  of  land  too,  like  every  other  occupation,  is  taken  up  or 
relinquished,  because  it  either  will  or  will  not  yield  the  average 
xate  of  profit  as  determined  by  the  state  of  the  demand  and  supply ; 
and  in  supposing  this  rate  to  depend  on  the  quality  of  the  worst 
soil  in  cultivation,  Mr.  Ricardo  seems  to  have  put  the  cart  before 
the  horse^  or  mistaken  the  effect  for  the  cause. 
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The  sepamtion  of  rent  nroin  profits  in  At  progress  cf  -sbcioty 
will  then  take  place  as  foUows.  The  cultivable  lands  of  ererj^ 
country  being  limited  in  extent,  food  has  a  continual  tendency  to 
rise,  from  the  increase  of  population*  The  rise  in  the  Tahte  of 
food  alters  its  distribution,  reducing  the  share  which  goes  totlke 
laborer,  and  augmenting  profits ;  but  this  extra  profit  must  isoon 
become  rent,  otherwise  agricultural  profit  would  be  abore  the 
general  level,  and  at  the  same-  time  that  rent  is  separated,  inferior 
soils  which  would  not  before  yield  the  ordinary  profit,  may  be 
cultivated  with '  advantage.  If  the  share  which  went  to  the 
laborers  never  varied  nor  exceeded  what  was  strictly  necessary  for 
their  maintenance,  Mr.  Ricardo's  doctrine  would  be  well-fbundcdi 
because  in  that  case  the  resorting  to  inferior  soils  could  operate  in 
no  other  way  than  in  diminishing  profits.  But  it  is  found  by  ex* 
perience  that  in  the  early  periods  of  cultivation,  die  great  plenty 
of  food  compared  with  the  population,  in  other  words  ita  low 
value,  gives  to  the  laborer  the  command  of  a  very  large  quantity, 
as  is  the  case  in  America,  and  the  dimuiution  of  the  laborers  share, 
which  is  occasioned  by  the  gradual  rise  of  its  value  from  the  con- 
tinued increase  of  population,  enables  inferior  soils  to  be  cultivated 
without  any  fall  of  profits.  It  is  only  when  wages  are  at  thc^ 
lowest  point  that  the  cultivation  of  worse  land  is  necessarily  at-^ 
tended  bva  fall  of  profits ;  but  this  is  a  state  of  things  of  which  mo 
country  nas  as  yet  furnished  us  the  example,  and  until  we  do  arrive 
at  it,  we  must  continue  to  think  with  Adam  Smidi,  that  it  is  the  a<^ 
cumulation  of  capital  beyond  the  means  of  employing  it  at  the  pre** 
vious  rate  of  profits,  whatever  that  may  be,  which  is  the  specific 
cause  of  their  hU ;  and  in  this  view  of  the  subject  we  thiidc  out 
great  master  completely  borne  out  by  the  well- known  fact,  that  in 
those  periods  of  our  history  when  accumulation  has  been  either 
retarded  by  a  war  or  accelerated  by  a  peace,  profits  have  risen  or 
fallen  accordingly.  .    ^ 

On  the  subject  of  wages^  Mr.  Ricardo  seems  to  have  agreed 
with  Adam  Smith  that  they  were  regulated  by  the  demand  and 
supply  of' capital  compared  with  labor;  but  he  supposed  that 
under  the  same  circumstances  of  fertility  they  could  varv  but 
little,  (which  ^we  have  already  shown  to  be  contrary  to  expenence) 
and  that  whenever  they  did  so  yary,  it  was  owing  to  the  greater  at 
UsB  demand  for  labor ;  whereas,  according  to  the  principles  of 
Adam  Smith,  the  variation  in  the  quantity  of  wages  is  the  conse- 
quence of  the  greater  or  less  abundance.of  ca^tal  and  commodities, 
and  not  of  any  alteration  in  the  value  of  labor  itself.  That  this  is 
really  the  true  state  of  the  case  is,  we  think,  sufficiently,  proved 
by  the  striking  fact  that  the  demand  for  labor  has  almost  in- 
variably been  tlie  greatest  When  the  laborer's  aihare  has  been,  the 
least  and   vice  versa.    During  the  war,  Although  wages  were 
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vwrn^Uf  Utikr  y«t  owiof  ta  the  diefmmt^  snito  of  the  ourfe ncyi 
tbe  read  quality  of  Il9C^8$aries  an4  emventences  which  the  l^iborer 
earned  W2$  much  leis  thun  it  M^g  either  previously^  or  h^s  been 
eiwiei  while  on  the  other  haod  fronts  were  very  high.    But  this 
8t9te  of  the  distribution  gate  to  die  whole  produce  of  the  country 
the  power  of  pitting  90  much  labor  into  motion^  that  the  demaiid 
£or  labor  was  prodigiously  increased ;  not  only  did  women  and 
chttdren  Qnd  ready  employment,  but  task  work  was  resorted  to  in 
ordev  10  make  up  for  the  want  of  hsinds.    During  the « few  first 
years  of  peace,  when  all  commodities^  without  scarcely  an  eicep- 
tioni  feU  considerably  in  value,  and  consequently  a  much  larger 
proportion  than  before  went  to  the  laborers,  number^  of  them 
were  tlnrown  out  of  work  f^  waint  of  the  means  of  employment. 
And  indeed  a  moasent^s  reflection  will  convince  us  it  cannot  be 
otherwise.    When  a  cake  is  cut  up  itM  a  few  small  slices  th^ 
i^umber  oi  partakers  cannot  be  so  great  as  when  it  is  divided  into 
4  larger  number  of  small  ones.    In  like  manner  it  is  impossible 
l^at  the  demand  for  labor  cdn  increase,  when  the  means  of  em<* 
ploying  it  lire  dimini^ed  j  and  this  must  necessarily  happen  when-r 
ever  the  same  pt  a  larger  quantity  of  produce  is  divided  among  a 
smaller  number  of  inaividaais--*>a  case  which  is  of  frequent  oc- 
currence.   It  is  not  uncommon  to  see  agricultural  laborers  throwq 
out  gS  employment  by  an  exces$ively  abundant  harvest.    Th^ 
fiurmers  not  being  indemmied  by  quantify  for  the  fell  in  the  mfuft 
pf  their  €om$  cannot  put  so  mui:b  labor  into  motion  as  hetofe^ 
and  they  are  consequently  under  the  necessity  of  reducing  tfa^ 
number  of  their  hands,  while  the  main  article  of  the  laborer's  suht 
dstence  is  cheaper  than  ever.<  When  this  state  of  things  is  not 
confined  to  a  few  commodities,  but  extends  itself  to  nearly  the 
whole  mass  of  them,  it  i»  called  a  general  glut  or  stagnation,  the 
existence  of  which  the  school  of  Mr.  Ricardo  denies,  because  it  is 
inexplicable  on  their  principles..*    Its  occunence  may  indeed  be  a 

:'  This  curious  add  important  hctotquimUtg^und  value  not  vary  tua  in  lli« 
emiKt  inveiae  ratio  of  each  other,  has  aot  be^ a  so  much  dwelt  on  by  FotU 
tical  Economists  as  it  deserves  ta  be.  It  has  been  recently  brought 
more  into  notice  by  Mr.  Tooke  in  his  valuable  work  on  **  High  and  Low 
Prices.^  But  he  has  fallen  into  the  common  error  of  supposing  that  when 
a  Ihll  takes  place  in  the  value  of  a  commodity  so  as  to  re(luce  it  below  its 
cost,  tbe  consumers  gain  as  much  as  the  producers  lose.  This  is  no  doubt 
the  case  as  to  quantity,  but  not  as  it  respects  value  and  the  means  of  em* 
ploying  labor.  It  is  therefore  sure  to  occasion  distress,  first,  among  the 
producers  themselves,  and  findly  among  the  laborers,  some  of  whom  must 
be  thrown  out  of  employ  mentu 

*  The  gfound  en  which  M.  Say  and  Mr.  Mill  deny  the  possibiKty  of  a 
general  glut  is,  that  the  excess  of  one  or  more  commodities  implies, .  in 
their  opinion,  a  corresponding  deficiency  of  others.  But  surely  these  dii^ 
tinguisked  writers  have  tbtally  misapprehended  the  nature  of  that  spopies 
of  superabundance  which  is  usually  termed  a  glut.  It  does  not  consist,  as 
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ihatter  of  sarprise,  for  it  ihight  be  thought  that  the  cbnqietfdoti  of 
Cliose  vho  are  thrown  out  of  employment  would  lower  wages  and 
enable  all  to  have  a  share  as  before.  But  this  we  know  by  expe* 
ric^nce  is  not  the  rase ;  and  that  it  should  not  be,  may  appear  less 
extraordinary,  when  it  is  considered  that  the  quantity  of  every 
commodity  which  is  absorbed  in  waged  is  never  practically  ascer* 
tained  till  the  commodity  itself  is  brought  to  market ;  and  the 
inability  of  the  laborer  to  alter  the  distribution,  which  depends 
entirely  on  the  state  of  the  demand  and  the  supply,  fully  confirms 

'  Adam  Smith's  doctrine,  that  it  is  the  commodities  themselves 
which  vary  in  their  value,  and  not  the  labor  for  which  they  are 
ekdhanged. 

It  appears,  too,  that  the  condition  of  the  laborer  is  by  no  means 
hnproved  in  proportion^ to  the  increase  in  the  quantity  of  his 
wages.  When  he  receives  much  in  exchange  for  his  labor,  he 
must  in  his  turn  part  with  much,  in  order  to  purchase  the  labor 
of  others.  In  those  countries  where  corn  is  cheap  and  plentiful, 
the  surplus  in  the  laborer's  hands  will  go  but  a  little  way  towards 
procuring    him  the  other  requisites  of  clothing  and  lodging  of 

'  %hich  he  stands  in  need  \  and  when,  oiling  to  the  abundance  of 
capital  and  commodities,  every  thing  is  cheap  and  plentiful,  the 
laboring  class  are  not  in  so  florishing  a  condition  as  might- at  first 
be  supposed,  owing  to  the  slack  demand  for  labor,  which  is  the 
necessary  result  of  that  peculiar  state  of  the  distribution.'  On  the 
other  hand,  when  profits  are  high,'  and  the  laborer^s  proportion 
less,  he  and  his*  family  get  full  employment,  and  on  the  whole 
they  frequently  earn  more. 

they  imagide  it  does,  in  certain  camroodities  being  produced  in  an  uiHlue 

proportion  relatively  to  others,  but  in  their  being  produced  in  such  $kbun* 

dance,  that .  the  laborer  absorbs  nearly  the  whole  of  them,  or  so  lar^^e  a 

portion  as  reduces  the  profit  on'  them  considerably  below  its  natural  rate* 

The  proportion  of  each  and  cilery  commodity,  which  goes  ta  the  Tabt>rer, 

has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  existence  of  any  oth.er  commodity  in 

the  market,    if  the  rate  of  ptofitibe  ten  per  cent^  and  that  cottons  are  so 

abundant  as  to  yield  only  two  per  cent,  profit^  it  is  not  by  producing  more 

of  coffee,  or  sugar,  or  corn,  or  iron,  or  of  any  other  commodity,  that  we 

can  raise  the  rate  af  profit  on  cotion.  To  muliiply  thebe  commodities  would 

indeed  increase  the  laborer's  share  of  them,  but  could  not  in  tlie  slightest 

degree  affect  the  ratio  between  labor  and  cotton.    Their  increased  quantity 

would  therefore  only  lower  their  value,  and  tbey  winuld  create  no  greater 

effpctive  demand  for  the  ooiton  than  before  such  increase  louk  place.    The 

only  way  in  which  opt  tons  could  be  made  to  rise  in  value,  would-be   by 

diminrshing  the  supply  of  them,  or  by  employing  a  larger  ^portion  of  the 

national  revenue  in  the  purchase  of  them,  to  ihe  exclusioni  of  something 

else.    Now  this  being  the  cale,  it  is  obvious  that  a  glut  of  all  commodities 

ia  jubt  afl  possible,  as  the  glut  of  any  single  one ;  for  thou|/h  they  may  be 

multioUed  in  such  proportions  as-  tiot  to  vary  in  their  relative  value,  ihey 

niav  oe  all  so  abundant  as  scarcely  to  be  worth  ^e  labor  they  have  cost ; 

and  this  is  what  is  meant  by  a  general  glut* 
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'  It  n  nbt^erefoie  VrtthouC  rotsoa  that  Adam  Smith  has.mea^ 
Sttred  the  value  of  capital  by  the  quantity  of  labor  it  will  com*- 
maud)  and  notvby  the  quantity  of  commodities- of  which  itconsists. 
At  all  times,  tha^  is  a  large  ca(ntal  which  will  command  much 
hbori  and^a  small  capital  which  will  command  but  little  labor; 
and  hence,  a  fall  in  the  yalue  of  any  commodity,  which  arises  from 
over-abundance,  and  not  from  a  diminution  in  the  cost  of  its  pro- 
duction, is  an  evil,  for  it  deprives  the  sellers  of  the  power  of  put- 
ting so  nauch  labor  into  motion  as  before,  without  transferring  any 
such  power  to  the  buyers*  It  Is  a  loss  of  capital  to  the  country, 
and  diminishes,  pro  tanto,  the  means  of  future  production. 

This  short  sketdi  of  these  two  systems  of  Political  Economy 
will,,  it  is  presumed,  enable  the  reader  to  perceive  the  chief  points 
on  which  they  turn.  Adam  Smith  taught  that  the  exchangeable 
value  of  commodities,  and  the  shares  into  which  they  w^re  divided 
.as  rent,  profits,  and  wages,  depended  entirely  on  the  proportion 
between  the  demand  and  the  supply ;  and  he  explained  in  what 
way  the  cost  of  production  and  other  circumstances  altered  the 
value  and  the  distribution,  by  altering  this  proportion.  ]^r. 
Ricardo  maintained  that  the  distribution  of  the  produce  depended 
altogether  upon  the  state  of  fertility  of  the  land,  and  had  nothing 
to  do  with  demand  and  supply,  excepting  for  very  short  periods. 
The  whole  of  his  system,  indeed,  is  an  attempt  to  get  rid  of  this 
principle,  by  referring  value  to  cost  of  production,  or  more  pro- 
perly  speaking,  to  a  portion  of  the  cost,«--the  labor  worked  up  in- 
commodities,  to  the  exclusion  of  profits  and  other  causes,  which 
either  directly  or  indirectly  affect  their  value. 

It  is  on  this  account  that  his  theory  has  been  so  often  found  at 
variance  with  experience,  in  ; spite  of  the  attempts  that  have  been 
made  to  reconcile  them.  It  is,  for  instance,  a  consequence  of  his 
peculiar  Views  on  the  subject  of  rent,  that  a  low  rate  of  profit  is 
advantageous  to  the  landlord;  or,  that  rents  are  highest  when 
/profits  are  .lowest,  Tet,  we  find  that,  in  the  course  of  the  last 
thirty  yearsy  rents  and  profits  rose  together  ;  they  were  therhigkest 
together^  and  'with  the  decline  of  agricultural  profits^  rentt  also 
declined. 

It  was  another  tenet  of  Mr.  Ricardo's,  which  was  the  conse- 
quence of  his  doctrine  of  profit,  that  the  cuhivation  of  mote  land 
was  the  sole  cause  of  a  permanent  fall  in  the  rate  of  profit.  Yet^ 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  period  above  referred  to,  while  pro^ 
J&«  were  every  day  risings  fresh  soils  which  required  more  labor  to 
work  them^  were  being  daily  broken  up,  and  the  throwing  them  out 
of  cultivation  f  which  took  place  subsequently  on  the  fall  of  profits^ 
and  which  was  clearly  the  consequence  of  thatfall^  failed  to  raise 
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ikeir  r^tip  «fticft>  on  Mr.  Bicardds  hfpaihe$hf  it  &itgki  to  have 
done. 

Again,  Mr.  Ricdnio  considered  that  the  variattons  in  the  rate 
of  wages>  under  the  aame  drcumstances  of  fertility)  were  owing 
to  the  greater  or  leas  demand  for  hbor ;  UfAereaSt  it  has  appeared 
that  the  demand  Jar  labor  has  been  the  greatest  when  the  share 
earned  by  the  laborer  has  been  the  leasts  and  vice  versa. 

Now  the  doctrines  of  Adam  Smithy  and  of  those  who  have  fol** 
lowed  up  and  improved  his  views,  are  not  only  perfectly  consist 
tent  with  all  these  phenomena,  but  aflPord  a  satisfactory  solution 
of  them  I  and  aa  it  is  the  object  of  Political  Economy  to  ezphin 
things  as  they  are  practically  found  to  exist,  we  cannot  but  think 
that  Ad^un  Smith's  system,  which  is  eminently  practical,  has  a 
decided  advantage  over  that  of  Mr.  Ricardo. 

We  are,  however,  far  from  wishing  to  undervalue  the  senrices 
which  Mr.  Ricardo  has  rendered  to  die  science  of  Political  £co« 
nomy.  His  mode  of  treating  the  subject  is  altogether  new  and 
original ;  he  has  made  some  important  discoveries,,'  and  has  ex<> 
plamed  with  a  clearness  and  perspicuity  quite  peculiar  to  himself, 
several  very  intricate  points  which  were  before  but  very  imper* 
fectly  understood.  But  no  theory  which  is  opposed  to  facts  can 
long  stand  ila  ground;  and  as  the  conclusions  to  which  his  main 
doctrines  lead  are  found  to  be  inconsistent  with  general  experience, 
we  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  his  work,  in  spite  of  its  numerous 
excellencies,  is  more  to  be  admired  for  its  ingenuity  and  briUiancyi 
than  to  be  depended  on  for  its  soundness  and  accuracy. 

>  We.  more  particularly  allude  to  the  circumstance  of  rent  not  entering 
as  a  component  part  into  the  price  of  the  mass  of  coramoditiesy  or  at  least 
in  so  small  a  degree,  as  not  materially  to  affect  the  general  conclusions  of  a 
tbeorv  which  omitted  it.  Mr.  Bicardo  was  the  first  to  show  this,  and  he  de* 
ducea  from  it  that  most  important  rule,  that  profits  depended  on  the  pro- 
portion of  the  whole  produce  which  went  to  the  laborer,  a  proposition  wnich 
haa  thrown  more  hgnt  on  the  whole  of  this  interesting  subject  than;  pei<^ 
hi^,  aU  Jk^  tfit^  of-Ms  ))ook  put  together* 
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ADVERTISEMENT  TO  THE  FIRST  EDITION. 

I 

The  Censorship  would  not  allow  this  Pamphlet  to  be  an- 
nounced'in  the  journals,  although  its  title  contains  nothing  sedi- 
tious. Is  there  any  thing  in  it  against  the  King  or  the  Law  ?  .Does 
the  title  even  state  whether  the  author  is  for  or  against  the  Cen- 
sorship ?  What  instinct  in  the  Censors  !  What  wonderful  sa- 
^gacity  !  But  that  is  not  all :  my  name  is  printed  in  the  title-page 
of  the  Pamphlet.  Is  it  possible  to*  believe  that  we  have  come  to 
this,  under  the 'ministry  of  Messrs.  Corbiere  and  De  VilliJle  ? 


ADVERTISEMENT  TO  THE^SECOND  EDITION. 

Th£  public  has  bought  up  the  first  Edition  of  this  Pamphlet 
in  less  time  than  it  took  me  to  write  it,  notwithstanding  the  Cen- 
sors would  not  suffer  it  to  be  advertised,  and  the  post  refused  to 
transmit  copies  to  the  Departments.  This,  although  it  proves 
nothing  as  to  the  merit  of  the  work,  still  serves  to  show  how 
much  the  public  opinion  is  in  favor  of  the  tribunals,  with  what 
ardor  it  supports  the  public  liberties,  and  condemns  the  system  of 
Ministers.  ' 

I  have  scarcely  had  time  to  correct  some  inaccuracies  of 
style,  which  had  slipt  in  to  what  I  might  term  a  written  improvisa- 
tion. I  have  added  but  little  to  the  text :  but  I  am  desirous  of 
recordiog  a  new  fact  concerning  the  present  Cenjsors. 

The  Censors,  it  appears,  had  mutilated  an  article  in  the  Journal 
des  DebatSi  r^ating  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans :  it  has  treated  the 
Constitutionnelf  which  had  thought  fit  to  speak  of  the  Duke  of 
Angouleme,  still  more  rigorously.  The  thing  appeared  to  me  so 
injiprobable,  that  I  was  desirous  of  seeing  the  suppressed  article, 
supposing  that  there  was  at  l^ast  a  shadow  of  pretext  for  this  cen- 
sorial temerity.  But  let  the  reader  judge  i  the  article  is  as  fol- 
lows :-.p- 

<<  We  feel  a  reaUpleasure  in  publishing  the  following  notice, 
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which  18  addressed  to  us  from  the  Cabinet  of  H.  R*  H.  the  t)ake 
of  Angocrleme :  ' 

«  The  Members  of  the  Royal  Society  for  Prison  Discipline  arc 
<<  requested  to  attend  a  meeting  of  the  Society  on  Thursday  the 
<<  19th  inst.,  at^one  o'clock  :  His  .Royal  Highness  to  preside^  and 
« the  meeting  to  be  held  at  the  House  of  Monseigneur." 

<<  May  all  the  abuses  which  are  unfortunately  so  interworen 
with  the  system  of  prison  discipline,  and  which  gire  so  much 
pain  to  the  true  friends  of  humanity  and  religion,  be  made  known 
to  the  Prince  !  May  the  Administration,  attentive  to  his  voice^ 
refonn  practices  afflicting  to  every  feeling  mind  !  May  it  purify 
the  infectious  abode,  where  so  many ,  various  victims  are  so  un- 
happily confounded !  What  we  particularly  desire  is,  that  the 
interesting  work  just  published  by  M.  Appert  may  be  submitted 
to  the  Prince,  and  that  nothing  be  concealed  from  him,  that  could 
tend  to  throw  light  on  an  object  so  worthy  of  his  beneficence  and 
humanity.*' 

Here  is  no  question  as  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Constitutionnelf 
which,  in  many  instances,  are  not  its  own.:  this  Paper,  moreover, 
is  not  so  sparing  towards  me  as  to  admit  the  suspicion  that  I  can 
entertain  any  great  partiality  for*  it :  but  the  question  is  one  of 
f  easQn,  of  good  faith,  of  equity,  of  principles.  Is  there  any  thing 
in  the  article  above  cited  to  provoke  the  wTath  of  the  Censors 
{rogneurs  de  phrases)  ?  We  shall,  then,  no  longer  be  permitted  to 
speak  of  humanity  or  religion^  for  this  word  is  to  be  found  in  the 
article ;  and  thus  the  name  of  a  Prince,  the  restorer  of  our  army— 
a  name  that  Europe  respects,  and  that  France  has  inscribed 
amongst  the  splendid  feats  of  her  glory — }s  blotted  out  by  some 
obscure  Cpnsors  in  a  police*<o£Eice !  It  is  true  that  the  Prince,  al- 
though a  Christian,  is  suspected  of  being  attached  to  the  Charter. 
It  is  true  that  all  parties  in  Spain  have  found  .a  shelter  beneath'his 
sword  ;  that 'he  Has  inculcated  concord  in  the  midst  of  divisions — 
that  he  has  checked  the  aberrations  of  liberty,  as  well  as  the 
whims  of  arbitrary  power — that  he  is  opposed  to  re-actions  and 
vengeance — that  he  has  not  suffered  proscriptions  to.  dishonor  his 
arms — nor  that  the  piles  of  the  Inquisition  should  be  the  ahars 
raised  to  his  victories. 

August  20thy  l^*^^.  '  '  • 


* 
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J  M  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  on  the  15th  March  ises,  in  reifying 
to  a  previous  speakeri  I  sai4 :  *<  A  noble  Baron  has  anticipatc^i  as 
the  result  oi  the  Expedition  to  Spain,  diat  France  will  be  intaded, 
and  ail  our  libertieSfdestroyed.  As  to  the  invasion  of  France,  and 
the  loss  of  our  liberties^  one  thing  at  least  will  console  me-— that 
these  events  will  never  take  place  whilst  I  and  my  colleagues  are 
ministers.  The  noUe  Barony  who  possesses  both  distinguished 
talent,  and  .genesous  sentiments,  will  pardon  this  assertion^  pro- 
ceeding from  the  conscientious  conviction  of  a  true  Frenchman.** 

These  words,  and  the  establbhment  of  the  Censorship,  suffix 
ciendy  explain  why  I  am  no  longer  a  minister,  and  the  cause  of 
the  treatment  I  have  experienced  from  my  cidleagueS.  I  had 
brought  them  to  nay  sentiments,  but  these  they  have  now  aban* 
done4«  It  wa9 .  therefore  high,  time  they  separated  thenilelves 
from  me,  when  they  meditated  the  suspension  of  the  most  im- 
portant of  our  liberties. 

But  let  us  leave  the  consideration  of  persons,  and  speak  only  of 
France. 

I. need  not  fepeat  what  I  have  said  a  hundred  times  in  the  tri- 
bune, and  what  I  have  printed  a  hundred  times  in  my  works ; 
that  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  a  representative  government 
without  the  liberty  of  the  press. 

Under  the  Censorship  of  the  Journals,  the  Constitutional  Mo- 
narchy will  become  either  more  weak  or  more  violent  than  abso- 
lute monarchy :  it  is  either  a  powerless,  or  an  unruly  machine, 
which  is  subject  to  interruption  from  the  complexity  of  its  wheels, 
or  breaks  by  the  force  of  its  motion.    1  shall  say  nothing  of  that 
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tradii^  in  falsehood  uncfer  a  pross  that  is  sh&ckled>  howerer  profita- 
ble to  certain  individaal6»  nor  of  the  various  species  of  turpitade  * 
which  are  the  inevitable  consequence  of  the  Censorship.    '-''^^'- 

Whjr  should  I  dilate  on  these  things  ?  We  have  to  do  with 
principles.  Then  awaj  with  these  fooleries.  It  is  suflkieotly 
known  that  large  sums  have  been  expen4ed  to  secure  the  opinion 
of  the  Journals :  violence  then^  it  ^ould  seem,  must  complete 
what  corruptioii  had  begun.  Thus  obstinacy  is  mistaken  for  nnn- 
aess  of  character,  the  irritation  of  selfJove  for  creatness  of  mind, 
without  considering  that  the  weakest  man  may,  m  a  frenzy  fit,  set 
firs  to  his  house.  But  is  iUs  state  of  madness  a  proof  of  strength  i 

The  4th  article  in  the  law  of  the  I7th  March  1822  runs  thus : 
^  If  in  the  interval  of  the  sessions  of  the  Chambers  serious  circum- 
stances (des  circonstances  fpraves)  diould  render  ineffectual  for  the 
moment  the  measures  of  guarantee  and  repression  established,  the 
hws  of  the  ISth  March  1820,  and  26th  July  1B2I,  may  be  again 
inmiediately  put  in  force>  by  virtue  of  an  Ordonnance  of  the  King 
debated  in  Council,  and  countersigned  by  three  Ministers.'' 

I  ask)  if  the  case  provided  for  by  the  kw  has  actually  occulted  ? 
Are  foreign  acmies  at  our  gates  ?  Is  there  any  conspiracy  in  the 
interior  ?  Is  the  pubtic  treasure  in  jeopardy  ?  Has  Heaven  let 
loose  on  France  any  of  its  scourges  ?  Is  die  thione  menaced  ? 
Has  one  <tf  our  beloved  Princes  faUen  under  the  dagger  of  anddier 
Xiouvel  i    No,  happily  not. 

What,  then»  has  happened?  Why,  that  the  Ministry  h^ve  *i^ 
committed  some  faults  \  that  they  have  lost  their  majority  in  the 
Chamber  of  Peers ;  that  they  have  been  brought  before  the  tribu- 
nals for  compromising  themselves  in  shameful  negociatibhs  widi 
the  view  of  purchasing  opinions  ;  that  they  have  destroyed  for  the 
most  part  the  advantageous  results  of  the  edpeditian  ta  Spain ; 
that  t^y  have  separated  theniseltes  from  the  Royalists  $  in  diort, 
that  they  are  incapablei  and  are  plainly  told  so.  These  are  the 
seritms  circumetances  that  compel  them  to  violate  institutions 
which  we  owe  to  the  wisdom  of  the  King !  If  the  circumstances 
are  serwusy  they  have  m»de  them  io  $  and  it  is  against  themselves 
they  have  estabUsbed  the  Censorship. 

The  expedition  to  Spain  has  been  commenced,  ourried  on,  and 
oompteted  under  the  existence  of  a  free  press :  although  a  piece  of 
false  intelligence  su^t  have  put  to  hazard  the  existence  of  the 
Duke  of  Angouteme  and  the  safety  of  his  army— nnight  have  occa*- 
sioned  a  fall  in  the  public  funds — might  have  ekcitcS  disturbances 
in  so0m  of  the  Departments,  or  incimred  the  displeasure  of  the 
Powell  of  Europe.  These  ciicumstances  were  not  sufficiently 
serious  to  induce  the  suppression  of  the  liberty  of  the  periodical 
presa.    But  the  tmth  has  been  told  to  Ministers,  and  Frenchmen^ 
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naturally  disposed  to  ridkule,  sometimes  permit  themselves  to 
laugh  at  these  Ministers.  Instantly  tlie  Censorship^-— or  France^is 
ruined  ! — How  truly  coutemptible .! 

To  crown  the  deed— nothing  was  wanting,  but  the  reason  that 
has  beeii  alleged  for  the  establishment  of  the  Censorship.  Re- 
course might  have  been  had  to  common-place  remarks  against  the 
liberty  of  the  press.  Thev  might  have  talked  of  its  excesses,  of 
its  dangers,  whilst  they  afiected  to  confound  it  with  licentiousness. 
It  might  have  been  said  that  the  actually  existing  laws  of  restriction 
were  inadequate — though  we  know  them  to  be  extremely  harsh— 
though  they  have  in  fact  compelled  all  the  Journals  to  confine 
themselves  within  moderate  bounds.  •  No,  the  grievance  does  not 
lie  here  :  it  is  not  of  the  journals -thej  complain,  but  the  tribunals  I 
The  Censorship  is  deemed, necessary,  because  upright  and  worthy 
magistrates  have  defended  the  liberty  of  the  press,  because  they 
have  decided  conformably  to  the  integrity  of  their  conscience  and 
the  independence  of  their  character,  because  they  admitted  the 
journals-  to  an  existence  de  jure^  iildependently  of  their  existence 
de  facto.  And  the  matter  of  right  appears  ill  suited  to  the  legiti- 
mate monarchy,  since  the  late  revolution,  and  the  transactions  of 
the  hundred  days  !  That  a  minister  of  justice  should  venture  to 
blame  by  his  signature  the  sentence  of  a  tribunal ;  and  thus  indi- 
rectly impugn  the  decision  of  that  tribunal  !  What  an  example  is 
here  held  forth  to  nations  !  That  the^e  ministers  should  dare  pub- 
licly to  accuse  the  two  first  courts  of  the  kingdom,  (the  Court  of 
Cassation^  and  the  Cour  Royaler)  as  well  as  the  tribunal  de  Premiere 
Instance  I — for  these  three  tribunals  have  all  decided  in  the  same 
cause.  Thus  is  the  whole  judicial  community  attacked  from  its 
head  to  its  base :  even  the  public  ministry  belonging  to  the  Court  of 
Cassation  has  coincided  in  opinion  with  the  judgment  of  that  Court. 

Were  all  the  Ministers  present  at  the  Council,  when  this  dan- 
gerous resolution  was  adopted  ?  If  one  of  them  was  absent,  as  is 
reported,  he  must  doubtless  regret  to  have  been  deprived  of  the 
honor  of  withdrawing  himself. 

Perhaps  you  will  say  the  Courts'of  Justice  have  been  mistaken ! 
But  who  has  proved  this  ?  Are  you  more  wise,  better  informed, 
than  they  ?  But  was  there  any  thing  like  aii  equal  division  of  voices 
among  the  magistrates  in  those  Courts  ?  I  know  not.  Never- 
theless, it  is  asserted  that  the  Court  of  Cassation,  whose  abilities 
are  so  well  known,  came  to  an  almost  unanimous  decision  in  the 
affair  of  the  Aristarqtie. 

But  the  re-appearance  of  this  journal^  it  seems,  was  likely  to 
lead  to  the  revival  of  several  others.  And  why  not,  if  they  really 
have  the  right  of  re-appearing?  Why  sh^ould  not  the  law,  and 
justice,  be  administered  impartially  to  all  ?   Even  the  facts  are  not 
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dear:  for  it  is  dbul)tful  whether  there  are  not  other  jbumals  in 
exfactly  the  same  predicament  as  the  AHstarque^ 

Besides,,  is  there  not  a  formidable  law  in  existence,  which  has 
been  found  sufficient  to  restrain  the  excesses  of  the  press  ?  Have 
not  the  very  tribunals,  whose  jurisprudence  is  now  blamed,  often 
pronounced  sentence  of  condemnation  against  journalists  ?  Were 
we  to  reckon  up  all  the  sums  exacted  by  way  of  fine,  together  with 
the  days,  the  months,  the  years  of  imprisonment,  we  should  find 
a  total  of  penalties  which  might  satisfy  the  severest  dispositions* 
The  rigor  exercised  by  the  Magistrates  in  their  early  judgments, 
proves  that  the  lenity  of  their  latter  decisions  flows  from  the  most 
impartis^l  justice.  '  , 

For  instance,  was  it  possible  for  these  Magistrates,  without  dis- 
gracing themselves,  to  determine  otherwise  than  they  did  in  the 
case  of  the  Qtiottdienne  T  Why  did  not  the  Ministry,  which  had 
an  interest  in  this  cause,  oppose  its  being  brought  before  the 
Courts  of  ^Justice  ?  This  was  an  unaccountable  oversight  j  for 
we'can  hardly  suppose  there  was  any  illusion  as  to  the  disgraceful 
nature  of  the  transactions,  or  as  to  the  uprightness  of  the  Judges. 

It  is  contended,  that  the  practice  of  the  Courts  furnishes  means 
of  eluding  the  suspension  or  the  suppression  of  the  journals.  Thus 
then  it  was  not  the  restraint  of  crime  that  was  aimed  at ;  it  was 
the  suspensiout  the  suppression  of  the  liberty  of  the  periodical 
pre^s.  You  have  suffered  your  secret  to  escape.  We  how  perceive 
in  Vhat  light  you  viewed  the  law,  and  what  are  your  ideas  of 
constitutional  government*  We  are  already  acquainted  with  your 
thoughts  ;  we  had  read  your  pamphlet. 

Justice  is  the  bread  of  the  people  :  yet  they  are  almost  famished 
for  want  of  it,  especially  in  France.  Bodies  politic  had  long  since 
disappeared  in  this  country :  these  were  replaced  by  'judicial  bo- 
dies, which  were  contemporary  with,  and  almost  preceded  them. 
Our  supreme  Courts  were  connected,— by  the  bonds  of  civilisa- 
tion, by  the  wants  of  society,  by  the  tradition  of  the  wisdom  of 
^ges,  by  the  study  of  the  codes  of  antiquity ,--«with  the  infancy  of 
mankind.  The  nation,  deeply  impressed  with  the  virtues  of  our 
Magistrates,  had  been  accustomed  to  love  them  as  the  source  of 
order,  to  respect  them  as  the  living  law.  The  Harlays,  the  La- 
hioignons,  the  Molls,  the  SIguiers,  are  still  cherish^  in  our  me- 
mories. We  always  found  them,  like  the. throne,  our  protectors ; 
and  considered  theni  incorruptible  as  religion,  stern  as  liberty, 
and  pure  as  honor,  of  which  they  were  the  props,  the  defenders, 
and  the  organs. 

And  yet  it  is  the  successors  of  these  immortal  Magistrates  whom 
we  find  rashly  assailed  by  men  of  yesterday  ! — by  men  subject  to 
every  chance  of  fortune — and  who  must  instantly  return  to  their  ori- 
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f^ttal  iMMngiifii9,  thouH  die  royal  faiiror  bt  iri^rawn  from  ihenu 
Sach  die  tte  mea  wbo  take  opon,  them  to  abuae  irremovcaU^ 
jiulgiea,  whom  they  fitul  acquitting  themsdvtt  honorably  in  a  career 
closed  to  ambitionf  and  consecrated  to  the  mpet  painful  labors  !  . 
'■  You  eonaider  yourtelfea  ofiended  vben  die  Chambers  disapf- 
prove  your  laws ;  you  become  irritated  when  the  tribunals  decide 
according  to  their  luiowlege.  It  appears  then  to  be  your  wish 
that  yoursehres,  your  own  will  and  persons^  should  be  the  aole 
objects  of  consideration  in  the  state. 

But  if  you  were  to  succeed  m  shaking  the  confidenice  which  the 
people  ought  to  place  in*  their  judges ;  if  you  were  to  declare^  as 
you  are  in  reality  doing»  that  the  jurisprudence  of  the  tribunals  if 
dangerous  on  one  pointf  does  it  not  follow  that  it  may  he  so  in 
others  i  Tell  us  (hen,  ye  ministers  clothed  in  all.Tour  power  and 
muthority^  what  would  become  of  society,  after  you  should* bare 
implanted  in  it  such  suspicions  ?  Every  day  these  tribunals  have 
to  decide  on  die  lives  and  fortunes  of  individuals  :  thus  then  do 
you  lead  me  to  suspect,  that  some  possession  has  been  unjustly 
s^zed,  or  that  some  innocent  person  has  perished  on  the  scaf«- 
ibld. 

Imprudent  that  you  are^  not  to  perceive  the  disorder  you  create 
in  the  people's  mindy  by  such  acts !  And  where  is  the  moral  cou* 
rage  of  ccmdemningby  a  stroke  of  the  pen  the  decisions  of  Courts, 
and  substituting  your  own  ministerial  ignorance  for  the  wisdom  of 
Magistrates  who  hold  from  the  Author  of  all  justice  the  balance  to 
weigh,  and  the  si^ord  to  punish  ?  . 

And  why  do  you  betray  so  much  ill-humor  against  the  Aris^ 
iar^  P  Is  it  because  its  proprietors  are  three  members  of  the 
Opposition«-«-MM.  de  la  fiourdonnaye,  Sanlot^Bs^uenault,  and 
Lemoine-Qesmar^s  i  Still  die .  ministry  has  the  advantage^  in 
having  for  its  ^pporters  all  those  journals  purchased  on  the  spot, 
mere  cr  less  exorbitantly,  according  to  the  fluctuation  in  the  pric^ 
of  consciences* 

But  are  ministers  to  be  allowed  to  be  ignorant  of  the  laws  which 
kis  their  duty  to  put  in  force  ?  Had  they  bestowed  a  litde  mpre 
attention  on  those  designed  to  restrain  the  offences  of  the  press, 
they  would  have  seen*  that  thei^Censoarship  was  never  meant  to  be 
adopted  but  in  eases  of  the  n^ost  rare  and  serious  nature*— so  fjor, 
was  it  from  the  idea  of  the  Legislature  to  make  diis  Censorship  a 
matter  of  course,  or  customary  right  I 

^'  According  to  the  terms  of  the  1 1th  Article  of  the  law  of  25th 
March  1823, 1  possess  the  right  of  replying  to  whatever  may  be 
addressed  to  me  in  any  journal.  But  li  the  censor,  who  has  per- 
mitted  the  attack,  should  not  permit  the  defence  also^  if  he  should 
discover  in  my  answer  a  something  deserving  the  mark  of  pro- 
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acffptidn^  or  redf  Tnlc,  behold  sii  article  61  dM»  kw*  taexActttsiL 
What  am  I  to  do  ?  Shall  I  prosecate  the  reepoilsible  Editor  i  The 
editor  wtti  refer  me  to  the  tenaori  and  the  ttmtfr  to  the  goy^maooeau 
I  eannot  put  a  minisier  on  his  tiM  without  a  deeree  dftheCdtmcfl 
of  State.  The  reeatt  h,  thut  I  am  calumniated^  withovt  kaviiig  it 
in  my  power  to  refute  the  calumny ;  theft  the  law  ii  violated  |  that 
I  cannot  have  recourse  to  the  tribiniialai  nrhich  become  paralyied 
themselves  by  the  ev^cisd  of  a  powrir^beyond  the  kw  in  a  iaatier 
that  is  purely  judicial. 

The  very  etistence  of  th^f^Gensordd^  is  d^tmctSve  df  all  eori-« 
stitotional  governments  But  independent  of  the prifwqilef  th^t  ia 
such  a  thing  as^^Tfn ;  and  this,  amongst  well-bred  people,  is  aomo'- 
ditngy  however  Kttle  attention  we  pay  to  it. 

As  rapidity  was  the  drder  of  the  day^  time  could  not  be  fevnd 
to  appoint  a  commission  j  and  as  the  truth  might  get  abroad  in 
fetir^-and-i^wenty  hours,  to  the  great  peril  of  the  monarchy^  it  waa 
deemed  neces$afry  provisionally  to  send  before  the  police  the 
journals  czught^grctnfe  delicto^  in  the  cause  of  liberty. 

What  a  grievous  misfortune,  had  they  been  left  to  write  a  shi- 
gle  word  against  die  system  of  Censor^p  I  They  were  therefore 
myeftmoQsly  sutHe^d  to  censure  at tfa*  hotel  of  the  PoKce*Board : 
an  invimbfe  hand— j^sStMy  that  of  a  valet-de-^chambre,  some  imk 
known  Cato— ^has  mutilated  at  night  the  thou^t  of  the  master 
whoih  he  had  served  in  the  mommg^-^ind  this  for  the  greater  se- 
<$arity  ti  ministers.  The  mianher  of  making  up  this  hdy  office  of 
spies,  charged  with  deciding  on  the  true  nature  {Virthodotng)  «f 
constitutional  dbttrines,  will  dbubtless  for  ever  remain  a  secret. 
But  here  again  mtiy  we 'not  question  the  legality  of  procee^ng*? 
The  1st  article  of  the  Civil  Cdde  Says :  «The  law^  shaU  be  eae- 
cttted  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom*  from  die  moment  their  pronml- 
ktion  Can  be  kn<ywn.  The  promulgation  made  by  the  king  dnli 
^  considered  as'  known  in  the  Department  of  tke  royal  resMenoe, 
one  day  after  that  of  the  pronrnfgatron.'' 

However,  the  journals  received  their  otdera  to  submit  to  the 
Censorship  only  12  hours  after  the  publication  of  the  Ordonnanoe 
in  the  MoniieHf. 

And  this  censor,  who  signed  the  first  acts  of  cens^^ipi' waa  he 
legally  known  when  he  exercised  his  funttions?  Or,  had  the  Or«* 
ddnnance  which  appointed  him  been  communicated  tor  the  jouroal- 
i^ts  ? 

All  this  is  fair  ground  of  attack  before  the  tribunsds.    And  in 

fact  it  is  mSufFerable  thata  minister,  and  more  especially  one  who 

has  belonged  to  judicial  bodies^  should  show  Umsdf  sa  despotic^ 

ahd  so  ignorartt     \ 

To  the  h&/u>t  of  i^tHQt  and  liteMtnre^  a  oonimiseion  is  now^  ap« 
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pointed,  under  the  presidency  of  die  Director  of  tKe  Police !  Some 
hafe  erai  gone  so  far  a«  to  day,  tliat  the  Council  of  Qensors  was  to 
consi^  of  persons  sdeeted  from  the  two  legislative  chambers.  We 
flhoald  indeed  haye  deplored  the  weakness  of  th^se  honorable  men  i 
die  Peers  and  the  Depttties  werer  intended  to  be  the  guardians,  ndt 
the  gaolers  of  die  public  liberty. 

llie  Censorship,-  from  the  time  of  the  restoration,  has  sa^ed  no 
one :  die  former  ministers,  who  evinced  a  desire  to  estabUsh  it» 
have  fallen ;  yet  they  had  some  sort  of.  excuse ;  they  touched  more 
closely  on  the  times  of  the  hundred  days ;  there  were  then  troubles 
and  conspiracies  in  the  state ;  the  Duke  of  Berry  had  fall^  a  sacii- 
fice. 

Moreover,  these  ministers  were  possessed  of  a  certain  degree  of 
power:  they  belonged  to  a  party :  they  had  not  placed  themselves 
in  hosdKtywith  society,  nor^set  themselves  up  against  the  audiii-* 
rity  of  the  tribunals.  Representative  government  too  was  not  so^ 
well  understood,  and  dierefore  a  departure  f roQi  its  principles  was 
the  more  easy. 

The  present  Ministry  camiot  defend  itself  either  6n  the  plea  of 
some  great  catastrophe,  or  On  that  of  ignorance  of  the  principles  of 
the  Charter,  since  this  has  been  placed  within  the  reach  of  every> 
one.  Tet  are  they  powerless,  for  they  iiave  Aought  fit  to  insulate 
themselves  from  the  opinions  of  all.  They  have  apostatised  fronv 
their  own  doctrines  |r-and  now  that  they  have  established  ihct 
Censorship,  would  they  be  able  to  look  back  without  Mushing  at 
die  speeches  they  delivered  from  the  tribune  against  that  very  cen- 
sorslup  i  Sprung  from  the  ranks  of  the  Royalists,  they  have  ceased 
to  show  themtolves  Royalists,  l^rom  them  the  ancient  honor  has 
not  met  with  better  treatment  than  the  recent  liberty  s  they  have 
placed  themselves,  as  it  were,  between  two  Frances,  in  a  third 
France,  cfbmposed  of  deserters  from  the  other  two,  but  which,  like 
themselves,  can  have  but  a  short  duration. 

In  order  to  exist,  they  will  be  obliged  to  push  their  systems  ^o 
thdr  utmost  limits.  It  is  a  truth  generally  admitted,  that  one 
error  leads  to  another.-  It  is  also  a  truth,  though  not  so  well 
known,  that  the  Ministry  deceives  itself  in  regard  to  the  opposite 
qualities  of  strength,  in  taking  physical  for  moral  strength :  whereas, 
in  society^  the  one  destroys,  the  other  preserves- 
Behold  the  concatenation  of  things: — A  desire  is  entertained  to 
buy  up  the  journals:  but  the  project  is  not  attended  with  complete 
success.  What.is  to  be  done  i — -^top  short  ?  which  would  be  the  best 
plan.  Not  it  is  determined  to  go  before  the  tribunals,  where  con- 
demnation is  the  result. — Again,  a  law  is  brought  forward  relative 
to  the  public  funds :  it  is  rejected.  Is  it  determined  to  stop  short  ?. 
which  would  doubtless  be  die  wisest  way,  since,  with  modesatipnt 
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alloiiglit  yet  hove  been  ael  riglK.  Not  thc^.hnltaticm.Qf  vimitf 
airnes  theday.s.  victims  ave.  sought  for,  and  blows,  are  indiscrknt* 
uately  stnickf  without  regard  to  consequences,  or  foreseeing  id^. 
eflbct  of.this  violenee  on  public  opinion. — The  public  opoiion  it 
expressed.  Do  they  stop  now  ?  No:  a  new  violedce  is  necessary,, 
and  the  Censorship  is  resolved  on  l  > 

.  Suppose  then  that  the  Ministry  should  meet  with  other  acts.  of. 
resistancet  which  cannot  fail  to  happen :  they  must  of  necessity  be*< 
come  persecutors*  When  they  shall  have  disarmed  their  adver*; 
sarieiS)  and  loaded  their  creatures  with  favors^  still  they  will  hare, 
efiected  nothing ;  it  will  then  be  necessary  to  find  means  of  pre* 
Tenting  the  publication  of  non-*periodical  works,  and  modifying, 
the  juriq>rudence  of  the  tribunaist  of  which  they  complain*  and 
which  are  at  this  time  the  more  powerful  from  the  injiuy  tfaeyi 
have  received,  and  the  morepcpulat  from  having  become  the  de-*. 
lenders  of  our  Ubertiesv 

What  will  the  Ministry. think. of  those.Ckmrts.of  justice,  suppos«. 
ing  they  should  persist,  as  doubtless  they  will,  in  maintaining  their; 
independent  doctrine  I  Those  courts  are  established  by  the  laws : 
^y  will  hardly  think  of  violating  these  bws ;  and  the  time  of: 
passing  sentence  by  commissions  is  gone  by. 

And  as  to  the  Chambers,  what  steps  will  they  take  ?  And  how- 
will  the  Ministers  bring  themselves  to  announce  to  them  the  es^«; 
Uishment  of  the  Censorship,  without  assigning  any  other. reason; 
than  that  which  they  bad  tlie  unaccountable  folly  to  address  to  us  i* 
Will  they'  venture  to  say  to  them:  <*We  have  destroyed  tie  li« 
bertjr  of  the  periodical  press,  because  the.  magistrates  have  passed  a 
decree  which  they  had  the  right  to  pass  !*'       ' 

They  will  make  Peers,  be  it  so:  but  will  these  Peers  submit 
themselves  to  the  caprices  of  Ministers  ?  Is  not  this  first  magistra^-. 
cy  as  independent  as  the  other  ?.  Will  these  new.  Peers  go  and  take 
their  seats,  for  the  mere  purpose  of  approving  .the  censorshipt  or, 
passing  tl^e  rejected  law  relative  to  the  funds  {rentes)  I 

I  do  not  say  that  these  creations,  multiplied  for  the.sake.of  per-, 
sonal  interests,  would  in  the  end  destroy  the  institutiott  of  the 
Peerage :  but  it  is  worth  your  while  to  reflect  how. well  calculated: 
are  such  baneful  measures  to  precipitate  your  Jail. 

Then,  what  is  to  become  of  the  Chamber  of  JDeputies  ?  This 
excellent  Chamber  wants  nothing  but  a  little  experience,  ^nd  ma^ 
become  truly  formidable  to  Ministers.  Will  its  dissolution  be  de-. 
manded  ?  Mark  well  what  this  would  lead  to,  and  shudder  !  for  I 
am  willing  to  believe  you  have  not  foreseen  these  things,  azid  that 
you  still  love  your  country. 

The  Censorship,  considered  in^.  relation  to  our  state  of  society 
and  90UF  institutions,  cannot  be  approved  by  any*    It  may,  indeed^ 
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hnre  channs  fcv  the  Aiiti-ClMlmbc^y  and  tfiose  talets  mlio  will  ddga 
to  insert  in  theiv  joumab  the  commands  of  their  masten.  Tkey^ 
alone  will  enjoy  liberty,  since  their  serrility  may  be  reKed  onw 
Hiere  is  an  evening  pap^r  which  enjoys  some  privileges :  the  favc^ 
has  been  granted  to  it,  which  ha^  been  denied  to  others,  of  being- 
sent  ofFby  post  on  the  day  of  it^  appearance.  Should  ahy  person 
be  denrons  of  esEtracting  any  anicles  of  newe  from  this  journal^  he 
oannot  do  so  till  he  has  sent  them  to  the  Censors,  sdthough  we 
nmst  suppose  that  those  articles  have  been  aheadj  under  the  OeiK' 
sot's'  eyey  But  the  thing  permitted  to  one,  is  refused  to  anodier  i 
what  is  perfecdy  lawful  in  th«  Eloile  would  become  illegal  in  the 
Journal  de$  DSbats  or  the  Quotidienne§  in  the  CkmHituiiMnel  or  the 
Gourrier.  The  impudence  cS  these  petty  tyrannies,  however,  ad«' 
liiits  of  explanation :  power  faa^  nothing  offtnsive  in  it  when  di* 
rected  by  genius ;  it  may  radier  be  considered  as  one  of  its  inliereni< 
<}ualities :  but  when  mediocrity  is  promoted  to  the  higher  postSy 
the  power  that  aocompaiiies  it  dilplays  all  the  insdeboe  of  an  6p- 
start* 

Whatever  attempts  may  be  made  to  stiie  liberty,  it  wiU  assu*- 
redly  slip  from  the  wedk  hands  that 'shall  try  to  keep  it  in  check  i 
it  IS  in  fact  already  escaping  from  their  grasp*  'Behold  the  blanks 
which  are  again  to  be  found  in  the  journals :  you  will  see  these 
blanks  excite  no  small  degree  of  wrath :  yet  the  crime  of  blank 
pages  would  be  a  singular  one  to  bring  before  the  tribunals.  The 
vexations  exercised  at  the  post-offices  will  have  no  better  success* 
Wheii  the  public  opinion  is  made  up,  nothing  can  stop  it*  The 
capital  and  the  provinces  will  now  be  inundated  with  pamphletsi»' 
Even  silence  will  be  looked  upon  as  sin  attack,  and  the  Ministxy^ 
will  be  accused  by  the  very  thing  they  are  not  told  of.  Alas  i  we 
had  not  arrived  at  such  a  pass  at  the  opening  of  the  session* 

When  Buonaparte  could  in  ^4>  hours  cause  a  public  writer  U> 
be  sfaott  it  may  be  considered  that  there  existed  restraint  {ripre^^ 
\sion).    Terror  also  operated  as  a  restraim;    Bat  as  to  the  Mim8«> 
try,  who  fears  them  ? 

-  And  why  do  those  who  so  fiercely  braved  pubtic  opinion  fly  be- 
Ibre  it  ?  Why  this  censorship,  but  from  the  fear  of  that  opinion 
which  they  afifect  to  despise  i 

*  I  have  made  inquiry  as  to  the  articles  cut  out  of  the  Journal  de$  DchaH 
of  Tuesday^  Aug.  I7»  They  are  as  follows:  isc  A  second  article  reviewing 
the  session  which  terminfited  the  kboes  of  the  Cluunber  of  Deputies.  (This 
article  is  about  to  appear,  printed  by  Le  Normant,  together  with  the  firsts 
and  those  intended  to  follow  it.) — Sd.  The  advertisement  of  this  present 
Pamphlet. — Sd.  Some  lines  on  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  nfoticing  the  sensi- 
bility of  this  Prince  on  occasion  of  the  distfibuiion  of  the  accetiit$  obtain^ 
by  the  Duke  de  Chartres»-*-Siich  -are  the  tot  eaploits^f  the  Censorship* 
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I «ee flppeutt tK^ i^^ifieicpUioibtef  Md nearly  to  approach  to  iqsidr 
ii^8»*  I  cao  undemmid  those  iiots>  bowev«r  whimuoal  'm  ikwir 
iMl¥«if  which  tffxki  to  tb«  same  ol^^tf  wd  ^se  HMj  to  beoefit  tb? 
authors  of  them ;  but  I  Can  form  uo  €Oiu;eptipn  of  men  who  desiir? 
fQ  save  theinselYess  and  tx^ho  yet  do  the  ?ery  thing  that  must  de- 
stroy, them;  What/ocoaslon  is  tbere^  I  would  ask»  for  those  acts  of 
violence  i^ich  wi^  bare  for  some  months  witjgtessed^-^at  a^ta^ 
tion  in  the  midst  of  repose-^that  thWsting  after  ministerial  dtcta- 
torship^  when  no  one  disputes  the  estahli&ed  power  i  Why  cor«- 
rupt  the  joiirnalsy  and  afterwards  bind  them  in  chains,  when  the 
victwies.  of  an  heir  to  the  throne  and  the  prosperity  of  France  had 
destroyed  all  revolutionary  opposition  i  That  which  the  King  an- 
nounced on  opening  the  session  of  lS2Sf  bad  been  permitted  by 
Providence,  and  accomplished  by  the  army.  Who  is  there  that  did 
not  feel  in  bis  paternal  soil  a  firmer  footing  ?  who  that  did  not 
rejoice  to  see  France  regain  her  rank  among  the  Powers  of  £u<^ 
Topei 

Bat.some  unknown  circumstanoe  arises  to  snatch  away  our  fair- 
est hopes.  We  retrograde,  on  a  sudden,  at  least  eight  years  I  we 
are  sepladng  ourselves  just  where  we  were  at  the  commencement 
of  the  restoration :  we  ar^  arming  ourselves  afresh  against  the  pub? 
lie  liberties :  we  revert  to  th^  Gensorship^-aggravating  the  evU  by 
an  act  without  precedent  as  it  regards  the  tribi^nala.  We-  imitate 
the  very  conduct  we  had  stigms^tiaed ;  we  intrQdi^:e  circular  letr 
tera  at  the  elections :  we  feel  the  need  of  Peers  to  secure  a  n^Qr 
fity ;  and  yet,  whilst  we  repel  the  Royalists,  we  assume  that  ^^eU 
^tion.  Every  thing  was  tending  towards  ministerial  power  i  every 
'  thing  now  is  receding  from  it :  it  remains  insulated,  exposed  to  a 
thousand  enemies,  supported  only. by  opinions  that  it  dictates>  by 
journals  that  it  pays,  and  by  flatterers  whom  it  despises* 

•When,  looking  for  a  solution  of  these  inei^plicable  things,  ow 
sometimes  feels  inclined  to  fall  into  the  opinion  of  those  melancholy 
persons  who  think  that  certain  mysterious  societies  are  driving  to 
destruction  all  established  order*  But  what  are  we  put(ing  in  its 
place  ?  the  arbitrary  will  of  Ministers,  and  the  yoke  of  their  clerks 
and  underlings.  And  is  it  thus  we  would  •  attempt  to  govern 
France,  and  contravene  the  advancement  of  society  and  of  the  age 
in  which  we  live ! 

No,  that  is  impossible :  yet,  if  we  would  reject  these  fears, 
others  will  still  remain,  that  are  created  by.the  faults  of  which 
we  are  at  once  the  witnesses  and  the  victims.  By  exaggera* 
ting  every  thing,  by  forcing  every  thing,  by  abusing  every  things 
by  trenching  on  established  institutions,  and  compromising  things 
most  sacred,  all  means  of  future  government  are  destroyed,  the 
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strongest  initios  are  wearied  out^  whilst  houeet  men  are  disgusted  $ 
and  thttSt  betweeti  despotism  on  the  one  haiid)  and  an  impracti- 
cable liberty  on  the  other,  people  shrink  into  that  indifierence  in 
politics,  which  brings  on  the  dissolution  of  society — as  indifference 
in  religion  leads  to  annihilation. 

Wh6  can  have  produced  these  tremendous  evils  ?  What  ill-fated^ 
but  powerful  genius  has  controlled  the  fortune  of  our  country  ?  It 
can  be  no  genius.  Nothing  can  be  more  deplorable'  than  that 
/Which  has  happened  to  us^  in  the  tri\^mph  of  an  undefinable  some- 
thing, and  the  access  of  a  few  little  plotting  contrivers.  Two  or 
three  individuals  get  themselves  fixed  in  power-^-and,  in  order  to 
hold  it  for  a  few  daysi  they  stake  the  great  destinies  of  France 
against  their  momentary  interest. 

We  must  make  haste  to  quit  the  road  we  have  got  into,  unless 
we  would  fall  into  a  precipice.  People  may  dispose  of  themselves, 
or  destroy  themselves,  if  they  think  fit ;  but  ought  oii  no  account 
to  compromise  their  country's  welfare :  but  die  Ministry  by  its 
system  has  shaken  the  legitimate  monarchy  to  its  foundations. 
What  signify  their  intentions  i  they  can  never  make  amends  for 
their  deeds. 

The  remedy  indeed  is  easy,  if  the  disease  be  taken  in  time :  if  it 
is  suffered  to  make  head,  it  becomes  incurable.  I  cannot  develop 
all  my  thoughts  in  this  small  psunphlet,  the  rapid  work  of  a  few 
hours,  and  which  I  publish  in  haste  on  account  of  the  importance 
of  the  subject ;  it  is  hard  for  me,  that  am  so  fiar  advanced  in  my 
career,  to  re-engage  in  struggles  which  have  consumed  my  life  $ 
but,  a  Peer  of  France,  and  a  Magistrate,  I  cannot  see  public  liberty 
perish.  I  could  not  see  the  tribunals  attacked  without  raising  my 
voice — ^without  yielding  my  support,  feeble  as  it  may  be,  to  the  in- 
stitutions that  are  endangered.  That  the  throne  of  our  wise  Mo* 
narch  may  remain  unassailable — that  France  may  be  free  and 
happy  is  my  prayer ; — and  as  to  my  own  destiny,  God  s  will  be 
done ! 
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feire  changer  les  manieres ;  ce  sent  Ui  exemgies" 
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INTRODUCTION. 


The  following  remarks  have  been  written  for  some  months,  and 
were  not  at  first  designed  for  publication.  I  do  not  diink  that  1 
have  either  exaggerated  or  misrepresented ;  and  I  lay  them  before 
the  public  with  the  single  wish,  that,  if  in  no  other  way,  at  least 
by  attracting  attention  to  investigations  of  this  nature,  they  may 
chance  to  be  of  some  little  service  to  my  country.  The  habits  of 
the  higher  and  the  lower  orders  in  Ireland,. and  the  relations  in 
which  they  stand  towards  each  other,  have  been  sketched  from 
timie  to  time  by  writers  of  great  ability ;  but  never,  that  I  know, 
strictly  with  a  view  to  their  political  bearing,  and  their  connexion 
with  that  sort  of  intermittent  fever  with  which  the  southern  dis- 
tricts have  been  afflicted  for  sixty  or  seventy  years.  As  I  proceeded^ 
numerous  tracks  presented  themselves  in  which  I  might  have  beea 
tempted  to  travel,  if  other  pursuits  of  a  severer  kind  had  left  me 
leisure.  Let  me  hope  that  others  better  qualified  will  undertake 
an  office,  which  is  not  less  interesting  than  the  subject  is  deeply 
important. 

It  may  seem  strange  that,  in  an  inquiry  into  the  causes  of  the 
present  disturbances,  I  have  scarcely  said  a  word  of  Tithes.  I 
thought  it  better  to  suppress  some  few  remarks  I  had  prepared, 
than  touch  lightly  on  a  topic  so  large  and  so  momentous. 

It  was  not  intended  in  these  pages  to  write  receipts  for  the  euro 
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of  political  diseases :  my  object  was  principally  to  describe  some  of 
the  evilsi  leaving  their  remedies  to  those  who  have  the  leisure  and 
abilities  to  devise,  and  the  power  to  apply  them*  Education,  how- 
ever, was  a  subject  too  obvious  and  too  tempting  to  pass  wholly 
unnoticed. 

Having  made  some  strictures  on  the  Magistracy  of  the  South  of 

Ireland,  I  think  myself  bound  to  render  a  just  tribute  of  applause  to 

the  intrepid  firmness,  the  unwearied  vigilance,  the  devotion  to  public 

duty,  which  for  several  months  have  characterised  a  large  portion  of 

the  magistracy  of  this  county.    Much  of  this  is  undoubtedly  to  be 

ascribed  to  the  partial  revision  which  has  taken  place  of  their  body  $ 

a  measure  in  which  much  stiH. remains  to  be  done.  But  convinced 

of  the  correctness  of  those  general  observations  wUch  truth 

obliged  me  to  make»  I  must  say,  that  when  they  sbgll  }uife  sttb«- 

dtted,  with  the  ample  po^ets  committed  to  them  by  GovemmenJt 

aod  Parliament,  the  insurreetioii  to  which  they  «ra  opposedv  they 

Will  have  performed  ^  part  only  of  their  duty.   It  will  then  re- 

main^  that^  by  a  total  diangein  the  abduct  whkh  for  yeai^  hai 

been  pursued,  they  prevent  the  recurrence  of  the  drf sidfvl  fxpr 

f  ency  ixHhieh  has  required  these  xfttpznSiiAtd  ocertions. 


THOUGHTS,  &c. 


jLHfi  State  of  Ireland  is  at  present  such  as  muststrike  alarm  into 
all  who  are  not  utterly  regardless  of  the  interests  of  the  Empire. 
Some  time  since  it  might  have  been  a  matter  of  curiositjr  and  spe*- 
culation  to  inquire  into  the  causes  which  have  continued  tonretard 
this  unhappy  country  in  the  progress  of  civilisatioui  while  sur- 
rounding nations  have  proceeded,  some  of  them  rapidly,  most  of 
lhem>  if  slowly,  yet  steadily  on  their  way.    Strange  it  must  have 
appeared,  and  well  worth  uie  examination  of  persons  fond  of  stu- 
dying the  history  of  mankind,  that  a  country,  closely  contiguous 
and  subject  to  England,  that  is,   to  a  nation  more  remarkable 
for  its  rapid  advancement  from  barbarism  to  the  very  height  of  re* 
iinement,  than  perhaps  any  other  in  ancient  or  modem  days,  should 
have  remained,  for  centuries,  stationary  or  retrograde,  with  such 
an  example  and  such  a  ruler.    Unfortunately  for  Ireland,  and  for 
England  too,  these  enquiries  have  occupied  more  the  attention  of 
the  student  and  the  antiquary,  than  of  the  politician  and  the  states- 
man. But  time,  which  is  usually  tl^e  dispenser  of  justice  as  well  as 
the  teller  of  truth,  has  produced  events,  that  demand  of  every  plain, 
practical  man,  who  desires  to  see  the  British  Empire  freed  from  a 
perpetual  internal  distemper,  to  turn  his  most  serious  reflection  to 
the  condition  of  this  country.    I  have  thought  it  may  be  not 
wholly  without  use,  to  ofier  to  the  public  some  observations  on  its 
present  state,  which  I  have  had  frequent  opportunities  of  making, 
and  which  may  lead  to  an  acquaintance  with  the  causes  of  the  pre- 
sent, disturbances.     It  is  not  my  design  to  revert  to  past  times. 
This  would  be  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  scope  and  the  length 
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of  this  performance.  A  ftill,  accuratef,  and  comprehensive  view  of 
the  subject  cannot,  indeed,  be  obtained  without  an  acquaintance 
with  the  history  of  those  times ;  but  persons  who  have  not  taste  or 
leisure  for  such  a  study,  may  learn  enough  without  it|  to  form  a 
notion,  not  quite  inadequate,  of  the  nature  and  origin  of  these 
shocking  .transactions,  which  we  canno^t  read  or  think  of  without 
horror  and  dismay. 

Many  of  the  causes  which  have  concurred  to  produce  this  state 
of  things,  are  as  obvious  as  they  are  lamentable.  Every  one  speaks 
of  the  Irish  tithe-proctor  and  middleman ;  of  the  poverty  of  the  pea- 
sant, and  the  rapacity  of  the  landlord ;  of  the  absentees  who  drain 
the  country  of  its  wealth ;  of  the  agent's  oppression,  and  his  em* 
ployer's  apathy.  AH  the  tourists  who  have  visited  the  country,  and 
written  on  what  they  have  or  have  not  seen ;  all  the  writers  who 
have  afiected  to  give  the  most  soanty  information  respecting  its 
condition,  unite  in  urging  these  topics.  My  purpose  is  to  state 
what  I  have  myself  known  and  witnessed.  In  doing  so,  I  may  re- 
peat what  has  been  said,  and  said  often,  before ;  but  in  pohtical 
inquiries  plagiary  is  not  always  a  fault.  On  the  contrary,  a  coin- 
cidence of  what  we  advance  with  the  statements  and  opinions  of 
others,  serves,  if  these  be  well  founded,  to  fortify  and  establish  our 
own. 

Before  examining  the  condition  of  the  lower  ordersi  in  the  South- 
ern Districts,  (the  main  object  in  these  pages,)  it  ^ill  not  be  amiss 
to  take  a  view  of  the  general  state  of  society  in  those  quarters,  and 
of  the  different  classes  of  which  it  is  composed. 

1.  The  great  landed  proprietors,  it  is  well  known,  do  not  fotm  a 
large  proportion  of  the  Irish  resident  gentry.  Yet  it  is  a  mistake 
to  suppose,  that  all,  or  much  the  greater  number,  are  altogether 
absentees.  Many  live  entirely  upon  their  estates,  and  many  return 
to  their  country  seats,  as  in  England,  after  an  occasional  absence. 
True  it  is,  that  they  return  only  to  collect  funds  which  may  ena^ 
ble  them  again  to  absent  themselves  from  the  country.  Still  their 
appearance  might  diffuse  some  of  those  benefits,  however  inferior 
in  extent,  which  attend  the  country  residence,  even  for  a  season,  of 
the  great  proprietors  in  England.  But  wide  is  the  difference  be- 
tween this  class  in  Ireland  and  the  same  rank  of  persons  in  the  sister 
country.  There  the  landed  proprietor  enters  actively  into  all  the 
public  business  of  the  district  which  surrounds  him.  Its  local 
relations,  its  wants,  its  capacities  \  the  impediments  that  may  re- 
press, and  the  means  that  may  develop  and  advance  them,  are 
known  to  him.  He  is  a  magistrate,  and  not  an  idle  one.  He  is 
inquisitive  to  learn  what  breaches  of  the  laws  take  place,  what 
loose  and  disorderly  spirits  may  be  abroad.    He  mixeS)  he  con- 
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ifsrsvs  widi  aU  {irom  whom  these  valuable  bat  by  no  meaniobi^bafl 
points  of  information  can  be  derived;  In  short,  living  hi  prifatei 
in  the  bosom  of  his  family  and  tenantry,  he  is«till  a  public  man. 
The  result  of  all  this  is  a  knowledge  as  complete  as  it  is  possible 
fior  a  person  to  obtain,  who  does  not  sacrifice  his  whole  time  to 
such  a  pursuit,  of  the  condition,  temper,  real  and  pressing,  or  factious 
and  imarinary  grievances  of  the  lower  classes  of  his  neighbors.  It 
is  a  truUi,  to  be  lamented  indeed,  but  not  to  be  doubted,  that, 
speaking  generally,  not  of  course  universally,  in  most,  ff  not  in  all 
diefce  points,  it  is  die  reverse  in  Ireland.  Exceptions  there  are' 
undoubtedly ;  but  I  speak  here  of  the  general  character  of  the  large 
landed  proprietors,  and  I  affirm  that,  tor  the  most  part,  they  are 
not  acquainted  widi  the  real  Situation  of^  their  petisantry.  And 
why  is  it,  .that  in  the  midst  of  a  dens^  population,  they  should  be 
in  a  great  measure  ignorant  of  its  temper,  habits,  and  condition  f 
What  is  the  secret  spell,  that  opens  to  the  English  eoufitry-gentle- 
man  the  mysterious^  movements  of  society  ?  The  desire  to  know 
them.  He  is  not  satisfied  with  a  hearsay  tale,  invented  or  exagge- 
rated;  neither  does^  be  take  up  certain  general  dogmas,  which  he  is 
afteit^ards  too  proud  or  too  indolent  to  examine.  He  does  not 
consider  it  ofi^nsive  to  his  dignity  to  hear  his  opinion  disputed  or 
iCanvassed,  because  he  wishes  to  inquire,  and  not  to  dictate ;  be- 
cause he  knows  that  the  first  means  of  t>btaining  information  from 
Others^  is  to  appear,  at  least,  as  if  we  acknowledged  that  their  in- 
formation may  be  of  use  to  us. "  When  he  goes  amongst  hisf 
friends,  or  meets  individuals  of  any  class,  the  state  of  his  own 
neighborhood,  by  a  sort  of  tacit  convention  grown  up  in  most 
companies  out  of  town,  forms  a  chief  and  interesting  topic  of  con- 
versation. In  his  morning  rides  or  walks,  die  same  subject  is  tit- 
tractive  from  the  lips  of  the  humblest ;  he  listens,  he  compares,  he 
reflects.  There  is  no  haughty  check,  no  cold  indifferent  remark, 
no  cateless  disregard  in  demeanor.  The  landlord-^the  magis« 
trate^^in  shott,  the  English  country-gentleman  is  alive  to  all  his 
duties  I  ^iH^  they  give  him  no  trouble,  bceause  they  form  his  occu- 
pation and  his  etijoyment.  In  the  Irish  proprietor,  however,  it  is 
not  always  an  indifference  to  the  situation  of  the  peasantry ;  nor  a 
supercilious  dislike  to  an  irksome  subject ;  nor  a  proud  confidence' 
in  an  opinion  hastily  adopted  and  obstinately  cherished ;  nor  a  spi- 
rit of  indolent  repose,  satisfied  with  the  profits  of  a  large  estate, 
aftd  careless  of  the  duties  attached  to  it,  that  prevents  his  attaining 
the  knowledge  by  which  siione  those  duties  can  be  adequately  dis- 
charged»  Something  must  be  ascribed  to  the  general  state  of  Irish 
society  as  it  affects  this  subject.  To  whaterer  cause  it  may  be 
olHiig,  theire  k,  in  ^very  ckss  but  his  own,  and  sometijsies  toa 
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among  ifbmiy  a  didSce  or  a  fiear»  to  offer  to  a  gteat  man  any  dmg 
in  the  Bhap6  df  dispul;e»  or  even  of  adviee.  Persons  of  re8pecuhi» 
lity  and  independence  in  point  of  fortune  will  study  the  charaotet 
of  a  superior  ^  will  adjust  thehr  deportment  and  accommodate  their 
language  to  what  they  conceive  to  be  his  humors  and  opinion^  in 
a  manner  scarcely  to  be  believed  in  persons  of  their  station ;  and 
diis  often  without  interested  views,  but  merely  to  acquire^  or  to  pre« 
sarve,  the  honor  of  the  great  man's  acquaintance.  From  such  indi«- 
yiduals  he  is  not  likely  to  learn  much  information.  If  hia  opinionsi 
whether  on  general  subjects^  or  on  those  relating  to  his  immediate 
viciuityi  or  even  as  to  particular  and  indifierent  facts,  are  once 
known,  these  opinions,  instead  of  being  corrected  if  they  are 
wrong,  will  be  confirmed*  The  conversation  he  hears  will  tend 
to  a  coincidence  with  his  views,  because  that  is  deemed  most 
pleasing.  In  fact,  the  cause  of  this  temper  of  society,  and  it  per<» 
vades  all  ranks  in  some  degree  down  to  the  very  ^lowest,  in  theiv 
behavior  towards  those  above  them,  is  deep  laid  and  of  long  stand- 
ii^*  In  no  country  on  earth  has  there  been  such  an  awe  o£ 
power  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  such  a  disposition  to 
abuse  it  I  speak  with  reference  to  individuals,  not  to  bodies  when . 
they  act  in  concert,  for  it  is  the  nature  of  assocbtion  to  banish 
fean  These  two  principles  are  indeed  necessarily  united  |  great 
power,  accompanied  by  an  excessive  use  of  it,  if  it  does  not  rouse 
resistance,  naturally  produces  servility  in  those  who  do  not  possess 
it.  From  the  earliest  time  power  in  this  country  has  been  excessive, 
and  has  been  abused.  It  was  so  before  the  English  set  their  feet 
upon  the  Island ;  and  the  disposition,  certainly,  has  not  been  since 
diminished*  In  a  nation  where  competence  is  wealth,  great  pro* 
perty  must  give  great  power,  and  that  servile  respect  to  it  diffused 
into  the  habits  and  modes  of  thinking  and  feeling  in  society,  exists, 
even  where  the  disgraceful  spirit  and  conduct  may  be  absent  which 
were  originally  instrumental  in  producing  it.  Hence  it  is»<  that  a 
person  of  high  rank  will  seldom  learn  the  truth,  unless  (and 
surely  in  any  country  that  is  not  a  frequent  case)  he  be  oiR^tif'tiiose, 
who  can  guard  against  die  complaisance  of  flattery,  and  wrest  troth 
from  the  disguise  in  which  artful  servility  would  clothe  it. 

But  though  the  possession  of  property  may  not  be  attended  by 
an  abuse  of  the  power  which  it  oocifers,  yet  the  principle  to  which 
I  have  referred  operates  in  creating  that  aristocratic  pride^  arising 
from  conscious  power^  and  heightened  by  a|l' those  circumstances 
which  give  it  such  peculiar  force  in  Ireland,  and  more  perhaps 
than  any  other,  by  that  very  awe  which  it  inspires*  In  ho  case 
are  men  more  avierse  to  any  mode  of  behavior  or  course  of  conduct 
than  when  diey  consider  it  a  descent  from  their  statiSo.  The  self* 
love  of  the  individual  is  here  abetted  by  the  esprit  de  corps.    The 
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circtinistaiicesi  thereforei  which  render  the  great  Irish  landed  pro* 
prietor  one  pf  an  exclusive  and  an  exalted  class,  forUd  and  deter 
from  that  familiar  intercoarse  with  diose  beneath  him»  withont 
which  the  real  state  of  the  lowest  and  most  numerous  orders  can- 
not possibly  be  known*  It  is  a  remark,  apparently  inconsistent, 
but  undeniably  true,  that  one  person  may  pass  a  whole  life  in  a 
country,  more  ignorant  of  it  than  another  who  has  seen  it  but  for  a 
few  weeks.'  Such  must  be  the  case,  where  there  is  neither  inquiry 
nor  reflection.  The  observation  of  men,  their  institutions,  habits, 
tempers,  condition,  and  sometimes  even  of  the  actual  events  that 
tak^  pbce  openly  among  them,  cannot  be  made  if  the  mind  be 
passive.  The  Irish  gentleman  or  nobleman  may  reside  from  year 
to  year  on  his  estates ;  he  may  be  on  friendly  terms  with  those  of 
his  own  class,  and  even  with  some  who  are  m  a  rank  below  him  $ 
he  may  contribute  largely  to  agricultural  societies,  and  other  insti- 
tutions of  public  benefit,  and  sometimes,  perhaps,  attend  their 
meetings ;  he  may  be  occasionally  on  the  grand  jury,  and  go  so  far 
as  to  be  sherifi^  of  tlie  county :  yet,  if  he  does  not  in  hb  private 
circle  inquire,  compare,  and  consider,  he  may  know  little  more  of 
his  own  country,  and  particularly  of  die  lower  orders,  dian  what  he 
or  any  one  else  can  learn  from  the  newspapers.  In  fact,  such  a  person 
never  comes  in  contact  with  the  people.  His  rents  are  collected 
by  his  agent,  often  a  resident  in  Dublin  or  some  other  town,  per- 
forming the  same  services  for  several  others,  and  acting  as  general 
land-agent.  His  estates^lie  scattered  in  different  quarters  of  the 
country,  distant  from  his  residence,  and  some  of  them  !he  never 
sees.  When  new  leases  are  granted,  the  business  is  done  by  his 
agent.  If  application  for  land  happens  to  be*  made  to  himself  in 
'  person,  he  refers  to  his  agent.  If  persons  on  hb  estate  are  about 
to  establish  a  dispensary  for  the  poor,  or  engage  in  any  other  pub* 
lie  scheme,  and  apply  to  the  lord  of  the  soil  lor  patronage  or  as- 
sistance, still  the  agent  is  referred  to.  In  short,  whatever  be  the 
subject,  public  or  private,  relating  to  his  property  and  those  over 
whom  it  gives  him  influence  or  control,  he  can  seldom  determine 
it  without  consulting  an  individual,  often  as  ignorant  as  he  is  him- 
self of  the  matter  on  which  he  presumes  to  advise ;  sometimes  an 
interested  and  a  prejudiced  party.  Can  it  be  a  subject  of  surprise, 
that  such  a  landlord,  who  is  afraid  to  trust  his  own  judgment  as  to 
die  wants  and  feelings  of  his  own  tenantry,  and  dislikes  or  disdains 
to  examine  them,  should  be  ignorant  of  the  condition  of  the  pea- 
santry at  large  ?  or  is  it  strange,  that  when  violent  commotions 
agitate  his  district,  he  should  be  lost  and  bewildered  in  imagining 
the  cause  i  Can  we  wonder,  that  when  tumults  arise  among  a 
fieroe  and  crowded  population,  whose  character  he  does  not  un- 
derstand, he  should  try  to  shift  from  himself  the  management  of 
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this  mysterious  danger^  summon  an  assembly  of  the  surrouaxiing 
gentry,  and  propose  some  crude  resolution,  which  no  one  has  the 
courage  to  combat,  and  which  is  carried  with  all  the  appearance, 
and  all  the  efiect  too,  of  prompt  and  complete  unanimity  ?  If  er- 
roneous views  and  mistaken  measures  be  adopted,  where  is  the 
remedy  ?  Who  will  oppose  the  opinions  of  the  magistrates  and  gen- 
try of  the  district,  persons  apparently  best  qualified  to  judge,  and 
sanctioned  by  such  an  authority  ?  These  persons  themselves  are 
bound  in  consistency  and  prompted  by  timidity  to  support  an  opi- 
nion, adopted,  it  is  true,  without  examination,  but  still  proposed 
by  one  to  whom  the  homage  of  complaisance  must  be  paid,  and 
meeting  their  own  pliant  concurrence.  Here  is  dne  of  the  sources 
of  a  habit,  mischievously  prevalent  in  Ireland,  (and  on  which, 
perhaps,  I  shall  have  again  to  remark,)  of  applying  on  every  occa- 
sion of  local  agitation  to  government  for  assistance.  The  man 
whose  property  aiid  influence  and  station  induce  others  to  look  up 
^  him  for  originating  measures  applicable  to  the  evil,  knows  not 
wliat  to  <k>,  and  desires  to  discharge  himself  from  all  responsibility 
by  throwing  it  upon  the  government.  We  shall  by  and  by  see 
how  many  motives  concur  in  others  to  second  such  an  expedient. 
On  the  whole,  if  an  intimate  knowledge  of  Ireland  and  of  the  tern* 
per  and  condition  of  the  people  be  necessary  to  reform  and  im* 
prove  it,  the  great  landed  proprietors  must  adopt  a  new  scheme  of 
conduct,  before  they  can  be  efficient  promoters  of  the  amendment. 
II.  The  second  class  which  I  shall  notice  comprises  far. the 
largest  proportion  of  the  resident,  gentry  of  Ireland.  It  consists  of 
those  who  have  small  or  moderate  estates,  whether  fee*simple  or 
leasehold.  Many  possess  both,  so  as  to  unite  the  characters  of 
proprietor  and  middleman.  And  indeed  the  latter  description, 
when  moving  in  a  respectable  sphere,  are  so  incorporated  and 
blended  with  the  former,  that  they  may  be  said  to  form  a  part  of 
the  same  class  in  society.  Their  habits  are  similar.;  their  manners 
and  modes  of  living  and  thinkii^  are  alike  ;  the  origin  and  nature 
of  their  property,  diough  certainly  not  forgotten,  are  not  felt  by 
them  in  their  intercourse  with  their  more  substantial  neighbors. 
If  a  man  keeps  a  good  table,  and  shows  good  cheer  to  his  acquaint- 
ance^ they  will  not  be  over-nice  in  examining  the  kind  of  property 
whidh  supplies  it.  Many  of  them  have,  or  nave  had  considerable 
fortunes.  In  none  of  the  relations  of  social  life  does  any  difference 
exist  ;  and  there  are  few  middlemen  who  have  for  some  years  past 
supported  a  credit  for  wealth  and  independence,  that  are  not  con- 
nected by  blood  or  intermarriage  with  some  of  those  landed  pro- 
prietors I  have  mei^oned  as  forming  a  part  of  the  class  now  under 
review.  .It  must  be  always  remembered,  however,  that  in  Ireland, 
a  very  small  fortune  gives  its  possessor  a  title  to  ^nter  into  tbe 
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better  sort  of  60ciety>  and  coostkutes  him  one  of  the  cottntry  gen- 
try;-and  nothing  id  more  cottnnon  than  for  persons  to  marrjr  on 
three  hundred  pounds  a  year  or  less,  content  to  pass  a  life  of  rural 
hospitality  and  rural  sport,  with  an  increasing  family,  and  not  the 
shadow  of  a  chance  of  augnaented  income. 

In  most  parts  of  Ireland,  but  particularly  in  the  south,  some 
great  landed  proprietor  has  round  him  a  circle  of  these  lesser  gen-t 
try^  If  he  be  not  their  patron,  he  is  the  object  of  their  rery 
devoted  respect,  and  very  obedient  demeanor*  It  would  be  to  repeat 
what  has  been  said  already,  to  describe  all  the  influence  he  possesses 
over  them,  and  the  awe  which  he  inspires.  From  him  they  derive 
their  commission  of  the  peace ;  to  him  they  afe  indebted  for  seats 
on  grand  juries ;  to  his  interest  they  owe  the  occasional  acquisiticMt 
of  a  job,  or,  if  he  be  connected  with  the  government,  posts  for 
themselves  or  their  friends.  If  he  engages  in  the  war  of  county 
politics,  they  are  his  active  agents  and  partisans;  and  whatever 
views  of  local  or  of  public  policy  he  adopts,  are  supported  with 
cheerful  zrdor ;  in  public  and  in  private  the  same  adhesion  is  as-< 
serted  to  the  chief  of  their  affections,  and  their  own  characters  and 
opinions  take  the  tone  and  temper  of  his.  Something  of  all  diis 
must  exist  in  every  country ;  and  perhaps  between  England  and 
Ireland  the  difference  in  this  respect,  (though  certainly  very  great) 
19  only  in  degree.  But  here  one  consequence  results  from  it,  I 
will  not  scruple  to  say,  of  fearful  extent,  by  which  it  has  produced 
mischiefs,  inveterate^  and,'  I  am  much  afraid,  most  difficult  of  re- 
moval. To  understand  this,  we  must  bestow  some  thoughts  on 
the  magistracy  of  Ireland ;  and  this  will  soon  lead  us,  by  a  too 
ready  association,  to  consider  the  situation  of  the  lower  orders. 

Magistrates  are  chiefly  appointed  from  the  class  of  gentry  I 
have  been  describing*  The  great  landed  proprietor  is  often  not  a 
justice  of  the  peace.  Even  tf  he  be,  he  does  not  act,  but  usually 
deputes  this  part  of  hb  authority  to  his  agent,  or  some  other  per-; 
son,  who  most  readily  clothes  himself  in  these  borrowed  plumes 
which  he  conceives  must  add  to  his  importance*  That  the  great 
man  in  his  vicinity  should  refer  to  him  to  dispose  of  the  magiste- 
rial  business  which  comes  to  his  own  dooi^  is  an  honor  greedily 
assumed  and  much  envied.  I  cannot  help  remarking,  as  I  pass,- 
that  great  ai«  the  mischiefs  of  this  sort  of  deputed  power.  It  hides 
from  the  landlord  circumstances  which  he  is  most  interested  in 
knowing,  and  abuses  which  he  alone  can  redress.  It  leaves  the 
poor  .man  exposed  to  sufier  from  the  want  of  time  or  of  patience^ 
or  from  the  prejudices  or  accidental  temper  of  one  with  whom  he 
has  no  natural  connexion,  and  may  subject  him  to  the  operation 
of  a  sinister  influence.  To  repeat  what  cannot  be  too  frequently 
urged,  it  hinders  the  landlord  and  the  man  of  property  and  influ- 
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ence  from  combg  into  contact  with  the  people ;  kaix^og  their 

wants,  habitSi  and  character;  and  finally  knowtng«  in  troubled 
timeS)  the  causes  of  commotion.  It  gives  to  the  peasant  the  no-** 
tion  that  he'  is  a  neglected  being,  disregarded  by  his  hndlord,  to 
whom  he  looks  for  protection  against  injustice,  and  from  whom  he 
ought  to  dread  punisboieiit  £:»r  crime. 

The  commission  of  the  peace  is,  in  many  cases,  intrusted  to 
persons  of  scarcely  any  property,  of  little  leisure,  and  scanty  infor-i 
mation.    A  property   sufficient  to  give  the  possessor  that  stake 
in  the  country  which  may  both  impart  anxiety  and  ardor  in  main^ 
taining  its  tranquillity,  and  leave  full  leisure  to  attend  to  it ;  a  li» 
beral,  educated,  well-informed  mind,  capable  of  discerning,  in  a 
case  of  no  great  difficulty,  what  is  just  or  what  is  lawful,  capable 
of  acquiring  and  using  that  calm  ascendenpy  over  others  which 
may  on  the  one  hand  prevent   vexatious  litigation,  and  on  the 
other,  soothe  and  awe  by  turns   into  peace   and  order;  an  up-i 
right,   firm,   impartial   love    of  justice,   which    is   not    merely 
proof  against  under-hand  solicitation,  but  cowers  it  to  a  distance 
from  which  it  dares  not  approach ;  these  are  the  qualities  which  a 
magistrate  ought  to  possess,  and  which  magistrates  do  possess  in 
that  favored  country,,  with  which,  by  the  blessing,  of  Providence* 
the  destinies  of  this  are  inseparably  united.     Happy  is  it  for  Eng- 
land, that  the  <^  unpaid  majesty  of  this  tribunal,"*  as  the  writer  of 
these  pages  has  heard  it  styled  by  a  tongue,  on  which  then  at  least 
wisdom  -lent  her  charm  to  the  fascinations  of  accomplished  elo-^ 
quence,  stands  to  this  hour  unsullied  and  unreproached.     While 
such  a  system  prevails  in  the  dispensing  of  justice,  the  trud  end  of 
all  laws  is  entirely  answered;  they  are  respected,  and  therefore 
obeyed.    Laws    are   not    framed  for   the  mere  punishment    of 
offences,  but  they  point  out  duties  and  impose  restraints ;  and 
when  these  are  wisely  appointed  and  generally  observed,  it  is  per-' 
feet  legislation  in  perfect  practice.     In  England  the  laws  are  con-> 
sidered  by  every  citizen  as  his  surest  protection;  and  he  fears  to 
violate  them,  not  merely  because  he  knows  he  will  be  punished^ 
but  because  there  is  wrought  into- his  habits  and  modes  of  thinking 
a  reverence  for  that  general  system  of  conduct  which  upholds  his 
own  best  and  dearest  interests.    How  different  is  the  case  of  a 
country   where   the  magistrate  is  often  deaf,  and  often  partial ; 
where  the  «<  law's  delay,  the  oppressor's  wrong,  the  prdud  man's 
contumely,  the  insolence  of  office,"  await  the  wretch  who  has  tra- 
velled miles  in  wet  and  rags  to  seek  for  justice  ;  where  the  dispen-i 
ser  of  village  law  pronounces  a  passionate  invective  instead  of  a 
cool  and  dignified  sentence,  and  furious  declamation  instead,  of 

J  Mx,  Cjanning's  speech. on  the  affair  at  Manchester,  in  1819. 
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calm  remonstrance }  where  often  the  bench  forgets  its  dignity,  the 
culprit,  and  perhaps  the  accuser,  forgets  respect  \  and  the  abused 
ignorant  poQr  creature,  who  came  a  suitor,  is  dismissed  a  prisoner. 
It  is  not  necessary  that  many  such  instances  should  happen,  to  pro- 
duce their  inevitable  consequence,  disregard,  disrespect,  contempt 
for  the  laws.    A  few  such  occurrences  among  a  people  more  quick 
to  feel  than  to  think,  more  prone  to  resolve  and  act  than  delibe- 
rate, will  be  enough  to  persuade  them,  that  the  laws  of  the  land  are 
a  mockery,  and  that  in  future  they  must  trust  to  their  own  hands  for 
what  they  may  deem  justice.  I  speak  of  what  men  will  do,  not  what 
they  ought  to  do.     I  speak  of  human  nature  uncivilised,  or  half  cir 
Yilised,.it  matters  not  which.     Learn  the  tree  from  its  fruits.    It  is 
in  politics,  as  in  higher  matters,  a  rule  that  seldom  errs.    Where 
there  is  a  good  magistracy,  as  in  England,    the    laws   will    be 
respected  and  observe^.    "VSliere  there  is  a  magistracy  of  which,  to 
talk  in  the  gentlest  terms,  the  same  cannot  be  said,  as  in  Ireland, 
the  laws  will,  as  in  Ireland,  be  contemned  and  defied.     It  will  at 
once  be  said,  why  do  not  government  remedy  the  evil  ?    The  flip- 
pant question  has  often  been  asked,  and  is  simply  answered*.    The 
remedy  is  not  within  their  reach.     Government  do  not  possess  the 
gift  of  omniscience  or  ubiquity,  and  without  such  faculty  cannot 
know  the  particular  individuals  they  should  appoint  to  the  commis- 
sion of  the  peace  or  divest  of  it.    They  must  depend  on  the  reports 
of  those,  who  from  their  station  ought  to  be  best  qualified  correctly 
to  inform  them,  of  the  persons  worthy  of  being  intrusted  with  this 
important  office.    The  men  of  large  property  and  influence  are  re- 
lied on  for  these  reports  \  and  if  they  recommend  persons  incapable 
or  unworthy,  government  are  placed  in  a  situation  the  most  em- 
barrassing and  difficult.    If  government  are  apprised  of  the  abuse, 
the  patron  supports  the  character  of  his  nominee,  and  it  becomes  a 
question  of  no  easy  solution  which  account  is  the  true  one.   A 
special  inquiry  into  such  a  case  would  be  a  novel  proceeding,  and 
a  bold  one.    If  inquiries  of  this  sort  were  made  a  part  of  the  ge- 
neral system  of  governing  the  country,  the  administration  which 
should  adopt  such  a  course,  though  it  would  require   all  their 
firmness  to  pufsue  it  with  success,  would  certainly  lay  the  axe  to 
the  root  of  the  evil.    But  this,  I  believe,  has  never  yet  been  done ; 
and  without  this  the  King's*  Bench  is  the  only  resource.   And  here 
the  abuser  of  justice  is  equally  safe.    The  poor  man  cannot  pro- 
secute ;  and  who  will  take  up  his  cause  against  the  avowed  oppo- 
sition of  his  oppressor's  powerful  patron,  and  his  embattled  circle 
of  adherents  ? 

The  commission  of  the  peape  is  granted  in  reward  or  anticipa- 
tion of  service.  The  individual  who  obtains  it  is  prepared,  in 
public  and  private,  to  devote  his  services  to  his  patron.     In  his 
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electioneering  manoeuvres  the  magistrate  is  always  at  his  side.  He 
assists  at  the  registry  of  his  freeholders ;  canvasses  for  partisans  ; 
and  enters  with  heac  and  vigor  into  those  exasperating  and  dis* 
tracting  feuds  which  precede  and  accompany  k  contested  election. 
The  harsh  and  embittered  feelings  engendered  therei  do  not  termi* 
nate  with  the  conflict.    Whether  in  triumph  or  in  defeat,  there^are 
corroding  recollections  of  past  opposition  which  survive  the  war^ 
and  are  carried  to  the  homes  of  the  parties.    If,  as  is  usually  the 
case,  the  leading  powers  are  of  ardent  tempers,  diere  are  additional 
causes  of  excitement,  and  their  language  and  tempers  are  learned 
and  imbibed  by  their  adherents.    On  every  subject  on  which  a 
trial  of   strength    or  influence  can  be  made,  the  troops    are 
mustered  and  marshalled,  and  a  combat  takes  place.    In  county 
meetings,  in  presentments  to  grand  juries,  in  every  matter  that 
can   come  under  the  consideration  of  the  cbunty,  or  a  portion 
of  the  county,  on  which   ingenuity  can  strike  out  a  difierence 
of  opinion,  the  parties  come  into   collision.    Who  would  ex- 
pect, that  on  the  subject  of  erecting  a  testimonial    in  Ireland 
in  commemoration   of   his  Majesty's  gracious  visit,    two    elec- 
tioneering parties  in  a  southern  county  should  meet  and  split  on  the 
question,  whether  subscriptions  should  be  collected  in  the  county, 
and  sent  as  a  common  contribution,  or  each  person  should  transmit 
his  separate  ofiering  to  the  metropolis  ?    It  would  be  well  if  these 
diflFerences  stopped  here,  and  if  the  sanctuary  of  justice  were  not 
polluted  by  these  hostile  passions.  ^  But  there  are  districts  of  Ire* 
land,  in  which  a  suspicion  prevails^  that  it  is  vain  for  the  foU 
lower  of  one  party  to  hope  for  justice  from  a  magistrate  of  the 
other  ;  in  which  it  is  supposed  a  common  and  daily  practice  for 
the  gentry  on  either  side  to  screen  the  culprit  from  punishment,  if 
he  holds  a  place  in  the  ranks  to  which  they  themselves  belong,  and 
to  pursue  him,  with  an  eagerness  of  which  reverence  for  the  laws 
is  not  the  only  motive,  if  he  belongs  to  those  of  their  opponents. 
When  the  Irish  peasant  seeks  reparation  or  punishment  for  an  in- 
jury $  when  he  is  induced  to  forego  his  usual  reluctance  to  prose- 
cute, and  desires  to  drag  a  public  ofiender  under  the  lash  of  the 
violated  laws,  if  he  finds  first  his  complaints  treated  with  sus- 
picion, distrust,  and  severity,  or  perhaps  actually  discarded  ;  if, 
after  having  succeeded  in  the  firdt  instance,  I^e  finds  the  ofiender 
treated  with  every  clemency  and  tenderness,  bailed  for  a  heinous 
crime,  and  boasting  of  the  power  of  his  friends  and  the  certainty 
of  impunity ;  if,  when  the  day  of  trial  arrives,  he  sees  direct  and 
palpable  influence  exerted,  and  the  culprit  dismissed  in  triumph  by 
a  quarter-sessions  grand  jury ;  what  must  be  the  effect  on  his  mind 
and  conduct  ?   Every  feeling  of  frustrated  hope^  of  disappointed 
vengeance,  of  mortitying  inferiority,  will  be  aggravated  and  exas- 
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pefaced  by  the  tavots  of  Us  adrersary  who  has  escap^g  and  his 
▼Ulage  friends  Sod  connexions.     Can  it  be  a  subject  of  wonder,  if 
the  iitst^utions,  which  to  him  are  pot  merely  useless,  but  patttal 
and  humiliating  in  their  operation,  should  share,  in  co9unon  with 
the  individuals  who  wield  them,  his  disgust  and  ind^;mition  ?  ot 
that  the  other  party^  exulting  in  his  escape  and  victory,  should  pvO'- 
peed  to  a  rep^tion  of  those  acts,  which  the  law,  as  he  sees  it  ad- 
mipistered,  not  only  does  not  punish,  but  supports  t   Who  can  be 
surprised,  if  a  people  so  treated  take  the  law  into  their  own  hands, 
squire  habits  of  violence  and  insubordination ;  commit,  when 
acting  as  their  oMrn  avengers,  deeds  of  unmeasured  and  merciless 
ferocity  $  and  become  at  length  familiarised  with  atrocious  crimes^ 
at  which  the  heart  ol  a  citizen  living  under  the  influence  of  law 
and  civilization  recoils  with  horror  ?    I  state  an  opinion,  very  ge- 
nerally prevalent  in  the  .South,  of  Ireland,  and  more  especially  in 
the  districts  now  and  lately  disturbed,  when  I  say,  that  contested 
elections,  ki  the  mode  in  which  they  have  been  conducted,  have 
been  the  bane  of  that  part  of  the  island.    The  chief  .parties  in 
these  contests  are,  in  one  light,  not  wholly,  to  blame ;  for  they  do  not 
always  see  the  mischief  in  operation.     It  grows  up  gradually,  and, 
like  a]l  gradual  abuses,  is  not  believed  or  understood,  till  it  fiou^ 
rishes  in  frightful  vigor.     If  instances  of  partiality  arise,  they  cen- 
sure perhaps  the  particular  instance,  but  are  slow  to  believe  that 
such  conduct  is  common,  and  do  not  trace  it  to  its  real  cause.   The 
actio46  of  individuals,  and  stUl  more  those  of  a  number  of  indivi* 
duals,  may  be  accounted  for  in  various  ways ;  and  the  true  brings 
wiU  pot  be  noticed,  if  unpleasing.   At  present,  however,  few  ther^ 
^re  indeed,  who  are  not  aware  of  the  extent  and  of  the  chief  cauaes 
of  the  evil  to  which  I  allude. 

It  mu$t  be  observed,  however,  that,  independent  of  this  species 
pf  abuse,  and  perhaps  in  a  great  measure  auxiliary  to  its  introduction, 
(here  is  and  hasrlong  b^h  a  system  of  favoritism  among  the  naagis«- 
tracy  and  gentry  of  Ireland,  to  which  much  of  the  evil  spirit  of 
the  lower  ranks  is  to  be  ascribed.  What  party  spirit  effects  in  tb0 
^a^es  just  noticed,  this  system  performs  from  private  and  personal 
motives.  With  respect  to  its  prevalence,  it  is  enough  to  remark, 
that  a  magistrate  is  considered  a  very  harsh  character,  who  refuses 
to  show  marked  £avor  to  his  own  tenantry,  to  those  in  Im  em- 
ployment, or  with  whom  he  is  in  any  friendly  way  connected. 
When  one  thus  related  is  prosecuted  for  an  outrage,  he  seldom 
thinks  of  defence,  unless  the  crime  be  of  a  very  glarmg  descrip^ 
tiocu  The  first  step  is  to  apply  to  a  friendiy  .magistraete*  or  otl^r 
gentleman  who  is  likely  to  possess  influence  mth  the  quartcarwses- 
sions  grand  jury,  and  may  exert  it  to  throw  out  the  bill  of  indict- 
ment i  and  the  case  must  be  very  aggravated  indeed,  in  which  this 
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mfluence  will  not)  at  least,  be  ttied*  Hht  same  pfoeeM  is'  used  hf 
the  opposite  party,  who  thinks  he  dares  not  trott  to  justice^  aad 
seeks  influence  llso,  to  support  his  allecatton,  receive  the  iadict- 
ment,  and  bring  the  matter  to  triaL  Which  of  thesd  piactices  is 
occasioned  by  the  other,  or  whether  diey  do  not  derive,  each  from 
the  other,  a  mutual  support,  is  a  point  fiot  worth  inquiry*  But 
certain  it  is,  tlie  result  of  this  course  is  fatal  to  law  and  order*  The 
effect  is  the  same  with  what  I  have  sA'eady  described :  ^aspera- 
tion  and  disappointment  on  one  side;  insolent  triumph  on  the 
other ;  contempt  of  the  laws  on  both.  The  parties  and  their 
friends  leaVe  the  court  full  of  these  feeBngs ;  meet  and  quarrel 
under  their  influence ;  and,  as  if  to  show  that  justice  cannot  be 
violated  without  certain  mischief  to  the  society  which  sufiers  her 
pollution^  they  break  the  peace  within  sight  of  the  Tery  temide  of 
the  law. 

The  occupations  of  the  magistracy,  composed  as  they  are  of  the 
middle  orders  of  the  gentry,  form  often  a  cause,  and  often  an  ex« 
cuse^  for  a  neglect  of  their  duties  as  guardians  of  the  peace/  Whe- 
dier  middlemen  or  proprietors,  the  high  rates  at  which  their  lands 
are  usually  let  require  a  constant  and  personal  vigilance,  and  fie* 
quently  actual  inspection  of  their  tenants'  aflfairs.  A  great  part  of 
their  time  is  spent  in  visiting  these'  tenants,  collecting  irents,  aiid 
guarding  against  the'  clandestine  sale  or  removal  of  eom  or  cattle* 
In  many  cases  they  are  agriculturists  on  an  extensive  scale,  and  are 
themselves  the  overseers  of  their  farming  concerns.  The  business 
of  justice  is  therefore  often  dispatched  in  the  field,  amidst  number- 
less interruptions,  at  the  fair  or  the  market,  or  on  the  road  when 
they  are  hurrying  to  these  places.  What  degree  of  patience  or 
discrimination  can  be  exercised  on  such  occasions,  may  be  well 
conceived.  Their  concern  for  the  public  merges,  and  not  unnatu- 
rally, in  the  superior  importance  of  their  own  private  afllairs. 
When  an  outrage  is  committed,  if  it  does  not  happen  under  the  eye 
of  the  magistrate,  when  public  disgrace  would  be  the  punishment 
of  negligence,  he  pleads  urgent  business,  and  leaves  the  neces^ry 
duties  ta  be  performed  by  some  other  justice,^ who  peihapshas  the 
same  plea  to  advance  to  his  neighbbr.  Ptompt  and  decisive  mea« 
sures,  which  are  almost  alvrays  successful  when  they  foMdw  up  at 
once  the  transaction  which  requires  them,  are  here  not  exerted* 
The  magistrates  act,  but  they  act  late,  and  they  act  \<iiA  languor 
proportionate  to  the  delay,  and  to  the  diminished,  chances  of 
successw  The  happy  moment  is  lost,  when  all  around  are  alive  on 
the  occtirrence  of  the  outrage,  and  ready  to  co-operate,  when  the 
hope  and  the  probability  of  reaching  the  end  impart  and  sustain 
activity  in  prosecuting  the  means  to  attain  it ;  before  that  tremulous 
confusion  of  guilt  after  the  commission  of  the  deed,  which  so 
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cdmmonly  is  the  cause  of  deteaion^  hAS  been  dkpelled^  and  the 
culprit  has  had  time  to  escape.     Here  I  must  guard  against  being 
misunderstood.     I  by  no  means  intend  to  assert,  that  such  is  the 
universal,  or  even  the  general  conduct  of  the  magistracy^    But 
the  administration  of  justice  may  be  compared  to  those  porous 
substances,  on  Mchich  dbe  dropping  of  a  few  spots  pollutes  In  some 
-sort  the  purity  of  the  whole.    The  discoloring  tint  spreads  far  be- 
yond the  point  on  which  it  falls,  and  reduces  the  parts  surrounding 
to  a  hue  resembling  its  own.    If  the  conduct  I  have  described 
happen  in  a  considerable  number  of  instances,  on  ordinary  occa* 
sions,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  produce  the  effect— a  contem^ptuo^is 
confidence  of  security  from  the  laws  in  those .  who  break  them. 
True  it  is,  when  a  public  call  is  made  on  the  Irish  magistrates  and 
gentry,  no  men  can  act  with  more  spirit  and  effect.     In  truth,  a 
quick  «ense  of  shame,  and  a  great  spirit  of  emulation,  are  some  of 
die  distinguishing  characteristics  of  them  and  of  their  whole  na^ 
timi.    When,   therefore,  occurrences  of  novelty  and  cf  puUic 
alarm  take  place,  in  which  many  are  likely  to  engage  in  the  public 
service,  not  a  man  will  loiter  behind.     When  the  immediate*  and 
exciting  cause  is  removed  or  becomes  familiar,  and  ceases  to  create 
the  same  public  interest  as  before,  the  relapse  to  languor,  if  not  as 
suddep,  is  almost  as  certain.   But  magistrates,  to  be  efficient,  mu^t 
not  wait. for  extraordinary  danger.    It  is  by  a  number  of  petty 
acts  that  a  people  become  prone  to  disorder,  and  it  is  by  a  vigilant 
attention  to  these  that  great  tumults  are  prevented.     The  sheep- 
stealer,  the  rioter,  the  disorderly  vagrant,  the  petty  pilferer,  the 
rescuer  of  goods  taken  b^  process  of  law,  must  be  coerced  and 
punished  i  because  these  iorm,  in  due  course  of  time,  the  recruits 
of  the  night  banditti  and  every  lawless  association.    This  reluc- 
tance to  continued  and  sustained  exertion  in  the  maintenance  of 
the  laws,  is  one  reason  why  the  magistrates  are,  on  every  occasion 
of  difficulty,  so  prone  to  plague  government  with  complaints  and 
calls  for  assistance.    Another  cause  is,  that  it  has  long  been  usual. 
In  times  of  more  general  and  alarming  troubles,  when  government 
hardly  knew  where  to  rest  confidence,  the  discovery  and  the  re* 
presentation  of  danger  were  a  suremark  of  loyalty,  and  dFten  fol- 
lowed by  reward.    This  produced,  in  a  little  time,  a  swarm  of 
alarmists  in  all  quarters  of  the  country ;  and  the  eager  thirst  of  re- 
ward, or  desire  of  the  reputation  of  distinguished  loyalty,  created 
a  restless  system  of  applications  and  warnings  to  government, 
which  exists  to  tins  day.    As  government  have,  of  course,  gene- 
rally attended  to  these  calls,  the  magistrates  have  become  fond  of 
a  system,  whic^  relieves  them  from  exertion  and  secures  the  peace  ; 
while  it  gives  them  all  the  credit  of  loyalty,  but  exempts,  them  from 
those  laborious  services^  without  which  it  could  not  otherwise  be 
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purchased.  This  b  one  of  the  reason^  why  the  Irish  ma(^ 
haire  so  seldom  resisted,  and  so  often  soueht,  the  introduction  of 
martial  law.  It  is  needless  to  dilate  on  die  consequences  of  such 
conduct  as  I  have  desc^bed.  '  The  effect  must  be,  that  the  people 
will  despise  diose  guardians  of  the  law,  who  cannot;  coerce  them 
without  the  aid  of  the  powerful  arm  of  the  executive ;  will  dread 
nothing  but  a  military  force  \  and  will  become  at  length  so  inured 
even  to  that,  as  to  lose  much  of  the  terror  with  which  they  ought 
to  be  impressed  at  its  approach. 

There  is  a  subject  relating  to  the  lower  orders,  with  which  the 
conduct  of  the  magistracy  and  gentry  is  closely  connected,  of  in« 
finite  importance  to  the  whole  frame  of  society  in  its  inferior 
classes  in  Ireland,  but  which,  by  some  fatality,  has  been  hitherto 
most  unaccountably  neglected : — I  allude  to  the  clannish  feuds  of 
die  Irbh  peasantry^  I  solicit  attenrion  to  these  petty  wars,  because 
tiheir  tendency  has  been,  and  will  continue  to  be,  so  long  as  the  j 
are  tolerated,  to  cherbh  and  promote  that  desire  of  the  Irish  pea« 
sant  to  take  the  administration  of  justice  into  his  own  hands, 
,  which  these  feitds  have  been  mainly  instrumental  in  producing, 
and  which  b  a  perennial  spring  of  disorder*  Every  barony,  every 
parish  in  the  south  of  Ireland,  contains  clans  or  factions,  under  the' 
command  of  some  one  or  more  individuals,  distinguished  for  su- 
perior intelligence  or  personal  prowess.  When  a  member  of  one 
of  these  factions  quarrels  with  one  of  another  clan,  it  is  a  rare  oc- 
currence, and  generally  esteemed  a  most  disgraceful  one^  for  either 
to  appeal  to  the  laws.  The  friends  of  both  parties  meet  at  a. 
neighboring  fair  or  market,  and  decide  the  dispute  in  a  general  en- 
gagement. There  is  sometimes  a  formal  challenge  sent,  but  most 
frequently  the  meeting  takes  place  from  a  general  and  tacit  con- 
sent, or  a  concurrence  mutually  known  by  the  preparations  on  both 
aides.  In  fact  it  is  expected,  as  a  matter  of  course,  diat  the  pri« 
vate  quarrel  will  be  followed  by  the  public  bajttle  on  the  next  pub- 
Kc  day.  The  intervening  period  is  taken  up  in  mustering  troona 
and  allies,  who  are  sought  among  the  neighboring  and  friendly 
lacrion,  and  sometimes  at  a  very  considerable  distance.  It  is  not 
uncommon  for  an  army  of  allies  to  proceed  a  distaq^e  oi  SO  mitesy 
and  to  enter  the  place  of  action  in  the  early  part  of  the  day,  march-' 
ittg  in  rank  and  file,  and  preceded  by  a  bagpipe^  The  weapons 
tt&^  on  these  occasions  are  usuaUy  sticks  with  iron  ferrules  on  their 
ends,  but  certain  individuals  sometimes  carry  swords,  scythes,  and 
fire«arms.  Stones  are  sometimes  thrown  from  &  distance,  some-, 
times  used  in  close  combat,  and  often  supplied  by  the  wives,  daugh- 
ters, and  sisters  of  those  engaged.  It  not  unfrequently  happens, 
that  the  neighboring  houses,  even  of  the  gentry,  are  entered  some 
nights  previously,  and  rifled  of  fire-arms,  to  be  used  in  the  fray  % 
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s^  i^  is  b|;i^  ttiezDB  vncomipoiiy  after  it  is  ov^ft  to  h^vp  theryif^f^ 
hufufidin  perfept  or4ert  In  many  of  these  riots  liyes  9xe  lost)  tht^e^ 
V^i$Xp  fiy9i  ^nd  mo^e  persons  are  sometimes  killed  on  the  spot,  o^ 
die  jpf  their  wounds  ;^  few  da[y3  after.  Trae  it  is,  that  when  n<^ 
tfpe  i^  o^uin^d  of  tl^e  int^nUpq  of  the^q  people,  and  if  the  military 
l^appep  to  be  in  the  neighborhoodi  the  magistrates  jsomet^mes  cs^^^ 
t^m  In,  \(  the  forc^  be  a  small  on^,  the  two  factions  unite  to  ren 
pel  th^m*  and  havii^  su^ceedfed,  divide  and  eng^ig^  agaitist  §^}k 
other.  If  the  force  be  too  large  to  jbe  resisted,  they  assume  ^a  sp?* 
penppce  of  tnmquiUity  t\U,  (h^  soldiers  depart,  and  theQ  ppmmfQce 
tixe  cpnflicf •  But  wjut  will  b^  thoij^ht  of  a  magistrate,  whO|  by  % 
flj^UGBUFr^  easily  practised^  leaves  uni^olested  that  party  which  ift 
qcuppp^^d  of  hi^  tenantry  and  friends*  directs  the  force  o^  the  S)iU- 
tftry  against  the  opposite  faction,  'while  hfs  friends  look  on  in  tri* 
uipph  and  eiui^t^tion  at  the  rout  ^nd  dispefsion  of  their  ^yer- 
s^rief ,  flyiifg  oh  all  sides  i  J^  wh^t  must  be  the  effect  on  ^n 
^r^ed  lpult|t^de9  whp  renins  n^uttering  vengeftpce  against  th^ 
King's!]  notice  ^^  ^^^  peace,  and  ^xeprating  laws  of  which  they  know 
only  ijhe  ps^rtigl  exercise^  ]But  thi($  i?  not  the' worst  part  pf  thif^ 
i^iserable  sys^m.  The  great  mi^chi^f  is,  that  the  d^linquent^  are 
^^^f  prosecpte4  to  tri^l  and  conviction.  Here  ^omes  the  n^ai^hi*- 
n^ry  of  q^arter^session^'  influence  and  intrigue,  and  the  pperatiPfi 
of  priyatf  and  personal  favor  with  the  ipagistrate.  If  any  of  th^ 
parpen  s^re  apprehended,  they  gre  at  once  bailed,  and  through  $h^ 
intfiryf  lotion  of  ^ome  friendly  gei^try,  the  magistrate  is  prevailed  pn^ 
i)pt  to  forward  the  informatlpus,  or,  if  ^hey  are  returped,  and  come 
befoif^  the  q^arfer  sessions,  it  goes  hard  if  they  are  not  thrown 
out.  Often,  ^uch  is  the  reluct^pe  of  the  Ip^h  peasant  to  c^rry  a 
q\iar|re|  in|o  ^  court  pf  jq^t^^,  j^nd  die  disgrace  attached  tQ  ^ucn  % 
qourse,  the  prosecuting  pavty  pardons  the  offence,  a^d  both  gon-* 
cupring,  the  magistrate  is  induced  to  quash  the  informations.  It 
is  impossible  pot  to  perceive  the  eff^Qt  pf  all  thi3  on  th^  Irish.p^a*} 
^ntryt  These  feuds  familiarise  them  to  breaches  of  the  l^w  u^r 
der  the  f  yes  pf  its  guardians.  '  The  cpllision  with  the  military,  neit 
unfjrequeptly  terminating  in  th^  retreat  of  the  latter,  often  f ro)^  jf. 
reluctaupe  %o  fire  ofi  the  multitude,  gives  them  confidence  in  their 
own  strength,  and  prepares  them  jFor  futu^'e  resistance*  The  fisp 
0/  fi|re-a^m§^  ^nd  the  mode  of  prpciiring  them>  bepome  acc\istpm£4 
afid  ??syf  The  furious  spirit  with  which  the  combat  is  conducted* 
^d  the  unrelenting  and  n^erciless  ferp^ity  with  whichi  in  the  mo- 
ipents  pf  rage  and  passio^i,  they  follow  up  their  sucpesses;  in  jthe  fight» 
habituate  tbeip  to  deeds  of  hloo4  and  cruelty,  and  to  that  recklegsr 
nessof  hun^ai^  life  which,  when  once  acquired.,  ^hoKfilhes  all  rp* 
stifaint  of  moral  and  patural  feejiing.  '^The  wretch  who  is  guilty  of 
one  n^urder^  will  no(  shuddfif^^  at  ^  repetition'  of  the  crime.  Sat 
when  impmilty  is  i^ded  to  this  familiarity  with  ^av^g?  outipage. 
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jnrhat Testramt  remainf  pn  the.balf-ciY^I^ed.eUveof  accident  and 
passion  ?  When  he  findi^^h^t^ip  bi».  JpMatfs  quarrela»  and  th^ 
deadly  prosecution  of  them,  tie  <jan  mock  or  evades  |he  law4>,what 
can  deter  hun,  wh^  rouEie4  ^y,  i;he  supposed  iiyiwfy  pflFer«d  to 
himself  or  to  bisfq^nidsyfroo^  burning  hi$.a8$aulp  on  the  lawf 
themselves  and  *(h^  mimatef^  qt  on  thp^  insititutiohs  .which 
bave  nothing  but  ,|the  laws  t9  protect  thenl.  Tlie§e  feuds  are^  it^ 
sober  truth,  the  schppls  of  th«/Whiteboys«and  CJarders,  and  Captaijd 
Rock's  guerillasi  and  every  other  .species'  of  la^l^ss  banditti  that 
jnfest  this  miserable  country,  .While  they  are  permitt/^d.  tQ.:coa« 
tinue,  the  spirit  pf  insurrection  is  kept  alive  frpm  .month,  to  montI{ 
and  from  year  to  yean  The  §Qn  foUpws  the  ejcample  of  the  father, 
an4»  a  boy  in  rags,  burns  for  the  time  at  which  he  shall  emulatii 
the  exploits  he  hears  recounte.4  at  his  hpvel's  fireside.  He  imbibes 
the  spiqt  when  a  boy,  ;s|nd  he  learns^  the  practice  as  soon  ashiss^rei^gth 
permits  him.  Is  not  this  a  course  of  education  singularly  dif  ected 
to  form  a  people  of  insurgents  ?  And  with  a  knowledge  of  such 
a  preparation  for  intestine  war,  can  we  wonder  at  the  methodiseoi 
systeni  of  insubordination  now  esi^jsting  among  the  peasantry/df 
the  south  of  Ireland  ?  :../.';.  *i 

^  III.  A  brief  exposition  of  the  state  of  this  peasantry,  and  an 
advertence  to  thpse  considerations  now  mentioned,  will. t^ch  th^ 
plainest  judgment  the  souree  of  these  disorders.  The  first  thing 
Mrhich  strikes  us,  on  contemplating  the  condition  of  this,  people* 
Uf  the  vast  disproportion  between  their  numbers  and  the  means  of 
employment.  Their  poverty  is  proverbial.  It  is  needless  to  dwell 
on  ;wretchedness  already  sufficiently  known.  Where  gr^at  nuA^f 
bersof  people  have  nothing  but  boiled  potatoes  to  appease  hunger* 
and  goats'  milk  or  water  to  slake  thirsty  the  misery  of  the  human 
creature  must  sometimes  be  extreme.  But;  it  is  w^orth  while  to 
consider  the  causes  which  lead  to  such  a  densenes^  of  population.^ 
The  cheap  and  easy  production  of  food,  by  the  cultivation  of 
the  potatoe,  has  been  the  subject  pf  much  comment ;  and  some 
have  not  scrupled  to  affirm,  that  it  would  be  better  for  Ireland  if 
this  root  had  never  been  introduced  into  the  island.  It  has  mad^ 
the  peasant  in  no  small  degree  content  with  the  bare  support  of 
human,  existence,  and,  by  putting  multitudes  upon  the  same  l^v^l 
of  wretchedness,  extinguished  or  weakened  that  desire  for  a  better 
situation,  that  sense  ox  dignity,  which,  where  paupers  are  not  very 
numerous,  prompt  to  patient  and  persevering  endeavors  at  amoiid* 
ment.  Seeing  so  many  in  a  condition  no  better  than  his  own,;  the 
Irish  peasant  has  no  fear  of  encumbering  himself  with  an  oiFspring* 
who,  he  hopes,  may  be  provided  for  by  the  same  means.  Where 
there  is  no  ambition  for  improvement,  and  a  b4Te  .subsistence 
Qiay  be  obtained,  there  is  no  po.werful  motive,,  with  the  ignorant  and 
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undiinkingy  to  deter  from  marriage.  ETen  the  Tery  povert]f  of  hil 
family  prompts  him  to  forsake  the  horel  where  he  has  been  reared^ 
iind  where  a  numerous  progeny^  grown  up  to  years  of  strength^ 
find  it  necessary  to  provide  for  their  individual  subsistence*  I  oer^ 
principally  allude  to  the  laborinc;  classes,  whom  it  is  the  custom 
in  Ireland  to  pay,  not  in  money,  but  by  the  grant  of  a  house  and 
potatoe  garden.  The  house  and  garden  will  not  support  a  family 
when  gtown  to  maturity,  and  eaok  must  seek  a  habitation  of  his 
own.  The  cares  of  his  cottage  require  the  association  of  a  partner^ 
and  he  marries,  to  breed  up  another  numerous  ofispring,  who  in 
process  of  time  plant  themselves  out  in  the  same  manner. 

The  same  motives^  it  is  true,  cannot  operate  with  those  who 
hold  farms,  unless  these  be  small  ones,  because  it  is  obviously  the 
interest  of  the  whole  family  that  all  the  sons^  should  continue  to* 
gether,  and  by  common  exerdons  abridge  the  expense  of  labor. 
But  the  influence  of  exaihple  is  more  powerful  among  the  greater 
part  of  mankind  than  the  most  obvious  dictates  of  reason  or  inte- 
rest. The  system  of  early  marriages  is  universal  and  habitual* , 
Th^  force  of  example  will  not  be  resisted,  and  the  facility  of 
obtaining  small  farms,  occasioned  by  the  practice  of  subletting 
lands  and  splitting  freeholds,  affords  encouragement  and  tempta- 
tioh.  One  of  the  Strange  and  lawless  customs  of  this  singular 
people  tends  to  increase  these  early  niarriages.  When  the 
dattghter  of  a  farmer  is  supposed  to  inherit  a  portion,  the  neigh* 
boring  unmarried  youths  consider  her  as  a  prize.  The  house  of 
her  father  is  attacked  at  night  by  a  numerous  train,  and  she  is 
borne  off  in  triumph.  It  is  vain  to  resist.  The  violence  used 
in  these  enterprises  is  far  from  being  always  oi  a  gentle  kind,  and 
unless  the  attack  is  expected,  it  is  generally  successful.  Of 
cburse,  for  the  reputation  of  the  female  and  her  family,  mar-^ 
riage  follows,  and  no  prosecution  takes  place.  The  cases  of 
abduction  tried  are  not  as  one  to  a  hundred  of  those  committed. 
But,  to  guard  against  these  violent  measures. and  the  dispropor- 
tionate unions  which  follow,  as  soon  as  a  female  is  old  enough  to 
become  the  mistress  of  an  Irish  farmer's  cabin,  her  friends  seek, 
and  easily  provide,  what  they  deem  a  suitable  connexion.  In  the 
forming  of  these  connexions  they  are,  from  various  motives,  aided 
by  their  clergy,  who  are  indeed  often,  if  not  generally,  advisers  of 
^e  alliance.  Here  we  have  another  cause  of  early -unions,  activet 
powerful,  and  incessant.  The  best  paft  of  the  priest's  income  fre-^ 
quently  consists  of  the  offerings  made  at  weddings :  at  least  it 
forms  a  considerable  portion  of  his  income  ;  and  the  scantiness  of 
the  remaining  part  obliges  him  to  try  every  means  to  add  to  it  front 
this  source.  Plausible  arguments  are  not  ^wanting  to  extenuate 
and  even  to  recommend  this  course.  .  They  consider  that  it  pro* 
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910168^  morality  by  an.  oimoiia  cemequefice.  Tb^  deem  k  prudent^ 
^  avoid  the  violent  measures  just  npw  mentioned.  Thej  form 
certain  vague  notions  of  the  usefulness  of  numbers  to  a  state* 
Perhaps,  too,  they  are  not  insensible  to  .the  desire  of  enlarging  the 
circle  of  their  own  communion,  and  in  that  way  swelling  the  im- 
portance of  their  body  in  the  state.  They  forget,  that  numbers 
are  then  only  not  a  burden  and  a  curse  to  a  nation,  when  the 
people  are  tranquil  in  competence  and  comfort,  and  that  whatevev 
ts  gained  in  morality  according  to  their  view,  is  mfinitely  more 
than  counterbalanced  by  the  multitude,  both  in  the  number  and  in 
the  kinds  of  vices  that  crowd  in  a  poor  and  overfloiinng  population. 
Without  adverting  to  it,  they  are  adding  yearly  to  the  misery  and 
disorder  and  real  debasement  of  those,  whom  it  is  their  duty,  and» 
I  am  convinced,  their  desire,  to  benefit  both  here  and  hereafter; 
A  volume  might  be  written  upcm  this  subject.  This  source  of 
increasing  population  continues  silently,  but  steadily,  to  furnish 
yearly  levies  for  discontent  and  insurrection.  It  is  idle  to  expect 
that  It  will  ever  cease,  until  some  equivalent  be  furnished  to  Uie 
clergy  for  the  certain  profit  which  it  supplies. 
.  These  are  permanent  causes.  But  since  the  pe^ce,  the  tide  o£ 
population  has  been  swelled  still  further,  because  some  grand 
outlets  have  been  closed.  Few  are  aware  of  the  vast  proportion 
which  Ireland  contributed  to  the  armies  during  the  late  protracted 
war.  The  army  afibrded  inducements  here,  which  in  England  it 
could  not  hav^  presented.  It  was  a  way  of  life,  so  superior  ia 
accommodation  and  comfort  to  that  which  the  Irish  peasant  wa^ 
used  to,  that  people  flocked,  particiriarly  to  the  militia,  with  an 
eagerness  which  in  England  was  unknown.  It  is  well  understood 
diat  the  Irish  militia  poured .  in  volunteers  to  the  regulars  almost 
by  regiments,  and  there  never  was.  any  difficulty  of  supplying  their 
places.  It  was  not  merely  the  idle,  the  disorderly,  the  volatile, 
and  the  poor,  who  crowded  into  the  i^ankSb  The  sons  of  farmer* 
who  had  no  land  in  view,  .preferred  an  imipediate  and  a  certain 
provision  in  the  army,  to  the  dtstapt  prospect  of  a  settlement  and 
the  possible  one  of  descending  intO,  the  state  of  mere  cotters,  and 
laboring  for  their  bread* .  Ireland  is  now  feeliqg  the  e^ts  of 
the  closure  of  this  vent,  while  her  population  is  augmented  in  its 
former  proportion.  The  increase,  too,  is  in  the  very  quarter  most 
dangerous  to  the  state ;  among  those  who  are  at  pnce  poor  and 
vneroployed,  those  enterprinng  and  unsettled  spirits^  who  exisf 
in  eyery  state,  but  are  found  in  greatest  numbers  where  poverty  ia 
jpined.  wiA  great  population.  The  indolent  who  loath  labor,  and 
the  poor  but  industrious  who  cannot  procure  it ;  the  farmers,  (to 
whtim  1  have  above  alluded)  added  to  this  class  by  their  numbers^ 
vrsii^  of  land,  and  some  gqading^and  inflammatory  causes  to  which 
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r  $}«#  pftfentlyvrefer^  ilMe  «te  the  imH  of  -duaMtete  w# 
diroieii  upon-  i^e  countty,  atvd  dtily  augmenting  in  nttiritleik 
Multitudel  hare  been  added  out  of  the  didbanded  ranks  of  the 
army.    The  Irish  almost  always  return  to  their  own  country, 
when  they  find  a    difficuky  of  employment  elsewhere,  or  ar^ 
dirown  out  of  an  accustomed  way  of  life;  and  disbanded  sdidieri 
flowed  in  from  all  parts  of  England  and  Scotland,  to  add  their 
contribution  to'the  elements  of  disorder.    These  ace  circnmstaneea 
which  must  occur,  to  sfome  extent,  in  erery  nation  on  the  return 
ef  peace  after  a  war  of  extensive  operations.    They  have  occurred 
in  Great  Britain  too.     But  the  chief  thing  to  be  considered,  is  the 
4iflfbrence,  the  vast  difference,  in  degree,  between  these  circum- 
stances in  the  two  countries.    England  never  had,-  never  could 
have  had  the  s^me  superfluous  numbers  with  which  Ireland  hzi 
been  constantly  burdened.    Her  manufactures  and  the  notions  df 
ebmfort  ehtertahied  by  all  her  people  forbid  it.    The  EngtishmM 
will,  not  marry  until  he  knows  he  can  support  a  family  in  the  styW 
of  cMifort  to  which  he  has  himsdf  been  used.    He  knows  that 
an  improvident  marriage  must  abridge  his  own  enjoyments,  as  well 
as  email  a  craving  and  miserable  offspring.    He  feels  this,  because 
England  Is  a  corn  country,  and  a  nation  of  impnyved  ideas.    The 
necessaries  of  life  are  rated  higher,  that  is,  comforts  are  considered 
Jfft'Some  sort  necessary  for  existence,  and  consequently  these  com- 
forts cannot  be  so  ea^  procured.    In  Ireland  they  are  rated 
lower,  fast  they  are  considered  only  in  relation  to  tfie  subsistence 
ef  mere  animal  life^  and  so  understood,  are,  by  the  cultivation  of 
the  potatoe,  rendered  infinitely  more  easy  of  attainment.    Tie 
tight  price  of  labor,  in  England,  thoueh  it  is  in  part  taused  by  die 
rate  at  which  the  support  of  life  is  estimated,  contributes  to  sustain 
its  cause  by  keeping  alive  a  notion  and  a  desire  of  comfort,  which^ 
for  an  opposite  reason,  are  uidEtk^wn  in  Ireland.  The  manufactures 
ef  England,  perlK^s,  contribute,  as  much  as  any  other  cause,  to 
diese  provident'  habits.     A  manufacturing  laborer  calculates  and 
knows  the  demand  for  work  in  his  neighboirhood,  is  not  quite 
^acquainted  with  its  extent  diroughout  the  country,  and,  if  it 
be  scanty,  considems  the  folly  of  burdening  himself  with  a  fannly. 
When  employment  would  not  be  found  for  them^  and  might  be 
uncertain  for  himself.    To  talk  less  generally,  (for  it  is  in  parti- 
culars that  the  uneducated  reason)  he  feels  that  the  end  of  die 
week  may  atrive,  and  &at  he  may  have  mthing  to  receive.     It  is 
totally  different  in  an  agricultural  country,  where  the  laborers  are 
paid  frcHB  y^at  to  year  by  messms  of  a  garden  of  potatoes  and  a 
kOvel  to  live  in.    Deriving  sid>sistence  from  the  soil,  and'  securing 
k  at  distant  intenhls,  the  peatsant  has  a  vague  notion,  but  a  strong 
oiie,  that  &e  support  will  be  pemtanentasdie  earth  from  which 
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H^tofat^i  ftftd  tlm«  th^  j^^st  im  his  t»eMmShfiti6  ftttjufe^  tA 
^i  ifistd^^  t}ie  fitt  HtAiiatit^  i^hzt  t^asdtiihg  woiild  prq^e^  fot 
mthf  in  efftcty  is  A^  hiiguige  of^  the  Irish  pea^rit.  TTiosei 
tittJtefofe,  who  tfeink,  that  the  disbanding  6f  tt6op$  Jfe  Ke!a!nid 
^otild  ptodttcei  the  sarite  limited  and  temporary  efiects  hete  as  k 
shteii^r  erent  in  Eifgland  would  occasion  theircj  do  not  advert  to 
Ihe  points  of  diSetence  in  the  two  countries,  as  striking  in  their 
Mature  as  they  are  important  in. their  effects,  and  whiclr  givb  ^  to^ 
iAllf  different  ch^iracter  to  the  ^hole  frame  of  socieity  in  the  two 
tiations.  As  the  superfluous  population  in  England,  therefore, 
could  never,  in  any  degree  admitting  of  comparison,  be,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  whole  nurtibers^  as  great  as  hi  Ireland,  the  enlistmetft  of 
soldic^rs  mtrst  have  beert  proportionabljr  lessv  And  the  inconv^i 
jriiences  which  iavef  restrhed  frOhi  thtowingj  oh  the  dfeembodyir^ 
of  the  tfoops,  so  much  a  smaSet  pffoportionate  number  upon  tfeit 
country,  may  gtv^  sovti^  idea  of  &e  result  which  fofloWed  a  simi- 
lar event  in  Irdand. 

It  is  hardly  nede^sary  to  #efhatk,  that  the  cheapness  of  fbod,  and 
the  dehseness  of  population,'  render  the  wages  of  labor  in  Ireland 
extremely  low.  But  this  circumstance  will  lead  us  to  a(nother 
cause  of  numbers  aceuniulated  without  employment,  of  augmented 
ntisery  in  consequence,  and,  of  course,  of  increased  disposition  to 
discontent.  Tlw  low  wages  of  faboifers-,  and  Ihe  numbers  who 
apply  fdr  ^♦'ork,  hate  produced  a  custom  of  employing  many  mor^ 
tfaatn,  with  proper  etertion,  iiftight  afctompfish  the  task  assigned. 
During  t!he  War;  such'  farmers^as  had  taken  lands  before  the  priced 
of  agricultural  produce  rose,  or,  whtfe  they  were  aidvancing,  started 
fato  sudden- riches.  All  fett  the  irdttenc^  of  high  prices,  but  the 
W^ges  of  labor  certainly  did  not  rise  in  proportion.  This  wai 
owing,'  petbapSj  to  the  potsttoe  behig  for  the  most  part  raised  by 
ihe  consiimer,  ahdl,  except  in  large  townsi  not  much  brought  into 
market..  But  the  effect  Huras,  to  render  farmers  still  less  cautious 
than  before,  in  adihitting  thfe  employment  of  more  laborers  than  in 
fact  Were  necessary.  The  prosperity  of  the  day,  likewise,  tempted 
i!he  husbandman  and  his  family  to'  abst'sun  from  labor  themselves, 
and  become  the  oversears,  instead  of  being  the.  associates  of  theiif 
WWkmen.  The  facility  Of  employment  was  therefore  by  thesef 
means  increased,  ittA  the  superfiurous  population  proportionately 
^minished-  The  same  restdt  foHowed  the  culilivation  of  inferior 
soils,  which  Were  quickly  ind  extertSivfelytiHed,  from  the  increasing 
prices  and  certainty  of  s^ie,  and  Hi^  change  from  pasture  to-  agri- 
ctttture  whidi'  in  many  quarters  wa*  adOjited.  But  when  the  shock 
of  altered  prices,  which  was  as  sudden  as  it  was  great,  fell  upon 
the  husbandman,  it  smote  the  laboring  class  with  equal  force,  i^nd 
multitudes  were  dismiissed  from  employment.    Many  farms  wi^ri^ 
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tlir«mii  itpi  or  the  teoantt  wm  ejeotcdy  and  the  K>il  was  kft  wi^ 
lillecL  The  owners  of  those  which  were  retained  were  compfcUfd 
to  diminish  the  ntui^ber  of  their  workmen,  to  fall  to  labor  them- 
selyesy  and^  in  some  instances,  to  leare  part  of  their  land  unculti. 
rated  from  an  inability  to  till  it.  Not  onlr  was  an  augmentation 
of  the  unemployed  mass  of  the  population  thus  suddenly  and  largo* 
Jt  created,  but  an  augmentation  of  the  most  pernicious  kind,  tor 
tnese  laborers  wandered  through  the  country,  begging  or  looking 
for  employment,  and  contracted  those  unsettled  and  desponding 
habits,  which  prispare  men  for  enterprises  of  novelty,  tumult,  and 
disorder. 

It  has  been  always  the  system  in  Ireland  to  let  lands  at  a  rack* 
rent  to  the  tenant  of  the  sou.    He  is  considered  entitled  to  no  £ur* 

» 

ther  interest  in  it,  than  the  mere  support  of  life.  If  we  trace  this 
practice  to  some  of  its  causes,  and  consider  its  operation,  we  shall 
be  led  to  advert  to  some  fertile  sources  of  the  demoralisation  of, 
the  people,  and  their  habitual  disregard  of  the  laws. . 

The  greatness  of  the  population,  depending  on  agriculture  only 
for  support,  produces  many  bidders  for  land,  and  the  cheapness 
and  facility  of  food  tempts  wem  to  engage  for  exorbitant  rent,  ra- 
ther than  lose  it.  And  as  land  is  let  in  small  farms,  and  on 
short  leases,  there  are  always,  in  the  best  times,  vast  numbers  seek- 
ing  for  farms,  having  left  their  former  ones  either  on  the  expiration 
oftheir  leases,  or  by  compulsion  for  non-payment,  or  in  conse* 

auence  of  throwing  up  their  land  to  escape  a  rent  which  they  find 
liemselves  unable  to  pay.  The  exorbitant  rents  which  landlords 
are,  from  these  circumstances,  tempted  to  ask  for  their  lands,  are 
still  farther  raised  by  the  rapacity  of  the  middleman.  He  takes 
the  land  as  a  trading  concern,  and  the  husbandman  as  a  part  of  it. 
He  calculates,  with  a  merciless  accuracv,  the  means  of  the  farmer* 
He  is  always  on  the  spot,  and  watches  tne  tenant  daily,  to  complain 
of  any  little  expenditure  for  comforts,  not  essential  to  animal  ex- 
istence, in  whidi  the  wretched  peasant  might  be-tempted  to  indulge. 
He  knows  it  would  be  subtracting  from  his  own  gains,  and,  if  pos- 
sible, prevents  it.  The  precise  capacities  of  the  soil  being  thus 
measured,  the  estimate  becomes  generally  known,  rents  are  appor- 
tioned to  it,  and  tidce  the  level  of  the  hi^MSt  sums  wruiig  by  watch'- 
fill  rapacity.  When  the  extreme  point  is  touched,  it  is  not  in  ihe  na- 
ture  of  things  that  it  will  not  be  often  exceeded.  Menbegin  toexacC 
a  little  more  than  is  paid  to  their  neighbors.  The  very  fluctua- 
tion of  the  markets  contracts  the  powers  of  payment,  while  the  en- 
gagement of  the  tenant  and  general  nominal  amount  of  rents  remain 
Uie  same.  The  tenant  becomes  at  length  a  defaulter ;  his  stock  is 
sold ;  he  sees  his  miserable  eflFects  daily  diminished  before  his  eyes  be- 
<;ausehe  does  not  perform  what  he  has  the  best  of  all  reasons  to  know 
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it  impofldbk^  The  next  etep^bto  indenmHy  himsdf  1>f  dUionetly 
for  the  tamtbig  losses  inflkted  bv  bis  landlord  under  the  sanction 
of  law*  He  flies  with  all  the  stocx  he  can  snatch  away  with  him  ) 
or  he  parts  with  all  he  has  before  the  next  distraining  day,  and  goes 
off  with  the  money  $  or  he  arails  himself  of  the  delay  attending  the 
process  of  ejectnient,  suffers  the  land  to  lie  waste,  and  either  extorts 
from  the  bndlord  a  bribe  for  hia  depaiture,  or  remains  till  force  ex- 
peb  him,  to  gratify  »  gloomy  rerenge.  But  he  must  exist  some- 
where,  and  he  cannot  lire  without  food.  L^bor  could  not  be  afibrd^ 
for  the  multitttdes  thus  at  difierent  times  thrown  upon  the  country. 
He  goes  in  q^est  of  a  vacant  farm.  He  meets  the  same  exorbitant 
demandSf  but  he  must  find  some  resting  place  for  his  family,  and 
he  makes  anengagement  which  he  knows  be  nerercan  fulfil.  Hebe* 
comes  thus  familtaur  with  the  habit  of  naaking  promises  and  break* 
ing  them.  Every  thing  seems  fair  against  a  class  of  men,  who  to 
him,  aod  those  like  him,  appear  only  as  Systematic  oppressors.  In 
short,  the  practice  of  fraud  and  evasion  of  the  laws  becomes  the 
pursuit  of  his  life*  He  comes  with  little  means  into  a  soil  ex« 
blasted  bj  his  predecessor,  who  left  it  as  he  had  left  his  former 
farm  ;  he  wrings  what  he  can  from  the  glebe,  and  then  becomes  a 
defaulter ;  and  again  the  same  miserable  circle  is  run,  of  distrain* 
ing  on  the  one  hand  and  sullen  reustance  on  the  other.  During 
these  periods  of  mutual  struggle  between  him  and  his  landlord,  he 
is  an  unsettled  being,  Staining  from  all  farihmg  occupations, 
which  would  tend  only  to  the  advantage  of  him  whom  he  deems 
his  oppressor.  He  moves  about  from  house  to  house,  relating  and 
exaggerating  his  wrongs,  inflaminshis  neighbors  against  the  system 
of  the  landlords,  and  Mmself  catching  new  heat  nroni  their  assent 
to  his  invectives  and  condolence  for  his  sufierings.  It  often  hap- 
pens, that  tracts  of  land  on  which  farms  have  been  let  at  the  same 
time^  and,  oi  course,  subject  to  the  same  changes  and  circumstancesy 
are  thrown  at  once,  and  together,  into  this  state.  But  since  thrall 
of  laii4s,  there.have  been  few  connderable  districts  of  the  country 
wittMiMit  a  plurality  of  wretched  creatures  in  the  condition  I  have 
described*  When  such  men  meet,  drarwn  tc^ether  by  a  sympathy 
of  aull^ings  and  similarity  of  situaticm;  considering  their  pre- 
vious habits  from  all  the  causes  I  have  before  mentioned  ^  their 
fi^49^  ^^  ^^  salutary  terrors  of  the  law ;  their  reliance  upon 
then^selves  for  what  they  deem  right  and  justice  i  their  practised 
talenyts,  both  for  association  and  outrages,  derived  from  the  prose- 
cution of  their  clannish  feuds,  combined  with  their  natural  and 
national  temper,  quick,  irritable,  impatient  alike  of  reflection  and 
of  injury,  prompt  to  resolvei  resolute  to  act,  and  desperate  to  per- 
severe s  all  this  at  a  period  of  great  privation,  of  recent  injury  or 
supposed  injury,  of  gloomy  despondent  impressions,  and  of  great 


ttum^me  m\m  ptohoititM  it  Htti«  le^  fbait  itthmeitou^  i(  thty  d6 
nm  iifUt»  bt  unlawftfl  i^oeJati«ti»i  dirtet^  to  tenodt^  the  et9 
tdkkh  ptef ^6  hard  upcm  them,  acu)  e&tfcttte  vetigeanec^  (m  thos^ 
tidio  iniice  it.  Iciath*  instiiict  of  tfatoi^  fn^gimcfral,  not  ofbu* 
ftiaft  nature  ot^y •  Strike  your  dog  Im  fteff  erely^  for  trliateter  eauae^ 
and  bd  will  ttim  and  bite  yofir  Indict  gr^at  pf ittitidna  on  a  hal& 
cktlised  6t  ifn43ii4iifted  p0opto>  tinac^uainfed  irith  thai  general  po^ 
ii«y  of  Istrs  and  the  tights^  whieb  they  coitfer  ^  It  matters  not  wbei- 
th^  tho  k»tra  sanction  or  detiounce  sncb  eondutt)  diereaffh  ta  vio« 
kn^e  and  ret^nge.  The  mode  of  esieriin^  this  violelifce  with  the 
beat  teeming  ^atn^  of  sAicces^,  id  too  obvious  to  escape  the  pene- 
tration of  a  t^4;e  so^abtewd  a^tbe  lower  Irisb.  •  They  know  that  it 
ia  more  eaty,  and  at  the  tame*  time  more  eSett^i,  to  intpire  a  ge- 
neral dread  of  p^iAg  high  renti^  on  the  part  of  the  tenants^  than 
0I  taking  them  on  the  part  of  idbe  landloord.  The  rich  landlotd  may 
oblaki  %  file  of  fl^diers  to  guard  hk  Kouae.  The  pdor  peasant  hat 
no  mieand  of  t^stotanee  in  hia  dtraw-4faatehed  hoveli  ea^y  entievedi 
and  subject  to  be  adaailed  by  fire.  Beaidea^  the  tenant  may  not 
«nly  be  intimidated  into^  C0mptian«!e|  but  dWom  aa  a-  psirtisaft,  and 
thia  teat  is  commonly  effected.  It  isj  be^de^f  aa  much  the  int efeat 
of  him^  as- of  the  conspirators)  toedtabliah  tiieir  system,  of  BthsgA 
moderate  rent  #or  land  ;>  for  hh  situation  ba4^  been  similsir  to  their 
#wn,  and  even  in  1:^  partidttlav  eaaei  his  landlord  may  be  peitoa>* 
ded  to  sAate  his  rent,  vAteti  what  ia^  demanded  cannot  be  obtained. 
When^  therefore,  these  assoeiationa  denounce  destruction  against 
auch  as  win  pay  nfore  than  ai  speeified  rent,  they  hate  the  warm 
good  wishes  of  those  agetinst  whom  their  threata  are  ietelled,  and 
ih^  aeheme  increaaea^  in  effideney  and  popuiatf^,  jnat  in  propor-^ 
tiott  ad  th^e'  outrages  aire  mukii^ed.  The  a^al  and  savage  V6n^ 
geance  wMch  they  inflict^  ia-eonaidered  a^  ]^t  jtidgmeM  'Upon  fh^ 
^pposers  of  a  good  cai^e.  And  when  a  •cottage  ia  in  ftamesy  Md 
if s  inmates^  eonsomed  in  an  stuto*d^-f^,  a  netgl!A>orlng  peatitmt  wiH 
say  «<  it  ia  dnly  revenge  taken  for  the  iCspt^ssesskm  of  the  p6oi^  fHv. 
ittm»  lately  resident  there.**^  cWho  does  not  see>  that  tire  pattbl 
snc^eas  of  this"  aystem  must  lea^d  to  its  general  adoptioli  wheifever 
k  can  be  introd^ed  j  and  th&t  asseeiationi^  simikr,  if  not  pttecisely 
the  same)  in  their  objeeta,  oi^anisatiori,  and  modd  of  operation',  wiH 
ap*kig  up  at  nearly  the:  afame  time  in  sfuth  dJitridts  as  are  in  th<i 
same  manner  cursed  wkh  high  t^nta,  and  ari  unemployed  teei^ng 
population,  stimulated  by  want  ^d  de^air;  prepared  for  disorder 
by  inveterate  bad  habits^  and  at  Iddt  encouraged  by  example. 

'  The  Temark  of  a  woanan  oa  the  buraiag  of  Shea's  house  in  die  county 
ef  Kilkenay,  when  asked  by  a  perseo  ^assiag  at  the  time;%kbe^a<iieo#  the 
conflagration.—^ — See  the  newspapers  ofthe  time. 


hm  fX&Med .ioa -i:eaMlenfaie  eztenll, bt(  dways  aocMipaiiitd 
by  it»  ttwefMnMe  rttoitty  discontent  and  anbwf al  mioaadaiu 
i   For  .dieMast  50  years  the  le^ature  ha»  been  phgacd  with  dxsie 
diaoiden,  and  at  difleeent  timeafaas  enacted  extraordintry  meistoree 
fap/gnring^tbem  a  teflspofary  cheek.    Bat  tha  iiioreata  in  dte^piiae 
of  land  dtning^  the  last^years  o£  the  war,  and  ita  eiibeequetic  gftat 
depreeeioni  hate  giten  them  of  hte  increased  virulence  and  <mtf«> 
aacy.*..  While  the  hiffh. prices  aootinued,  many  of  the  leases  bold 
by  the  otcupaats  of  die  soily  which  wero  generally  for  short  tenns^ 
expired.     New  rents  were  demanded,  not  merely  ptOfCffUoflaf  to 
the  ^advanced  yr ofite  o£  agrioaltasre^  b«t  esdmaced  at  a  probability 
of  sbil  <imher  advance^    Such  was  the  wnyersal  aonfidenco  an  Am 
coniinaaiice  andtncraase  of  the  seeming  prosperity  pf  thetimeS|that 
hnd  was.  taken  at  rents  winch  left  tha  peasant  in  the  same  state  of 
abject '  wf etchedness  as  ia  former  times.    Still  he  was  oUtgad 
to  pay  the  full  Tsdue  of  the  land,  deducting  barely  what  mattita^ed 
hifti  in  existence.    Very  often  his  lease  dontmned  a  coreaant  fot 
iacreasmg  rentr  at  certain  future  periods,  to  gvatify  the  ^relentless 
expectations  of  the  landlord ;  thus  doooiiiig  him*  to  present  poveftfi 
and  denying  him  even  the  scanty  comfort  of  future  hope.    In 
shorty  the  increased  vahie  of  lands  gave  to  new  settfing  farmers  no 
amelioration,  and  few  of 'the  oid  lessees  ao|itmued  in  the  enj^ymens 
of  advanced  profits  suficienklv  long  to  reap  any  peiiaiaiient  benefit. 
Tliose  who  did,  frequently  became  anddtemeni  and  middtemen 
dbe  most  knowing  and  rapadons  ^  tho  prosperity  of  a  small  po^Son 
of.  the  people  thus  operating  tO  enhance  and  to  spread  tha  misery 
of  the  remaindei;.    l^ese,  and  others,  who  had  conunand  of  monayi 
poacfaased  the  reversion  of  lands  nearly  out  of  leasei  and  by  a 
fine^  rendered  acceptable  and  desirable  by  the  habits  of  expense 
#hidi  gKir  rapidly  wkh  the  augmented  fonaaes  and  hopes  of 
^■oprietors  both  great  and  small^  obtained  the-  land  upon  advani 
sageoQS  terms.    The  old   tenanes :  were  now    expelled  by  die 
middkman,  and  the  land  let  again  to  the  highest  bidder,  by  a  per^ 
son  who  had  no  natural  oonnexicm  with  themj  who  could  not  Isel 
for  their  preelections  or  estimate  their  merits  ^  wtjtfa  wliom  pffefit 
was  the  only  diject,  and  fiom  whom  exorbitant  fents  could  akme 
abtaia  the  land*    Then  the  cdd  tenant  ref ased  to  give  possosMOUy 
in  order  to  force  the  middleman  into  terms ;  Md  then  followed  the 
usual  ooasse  of  ejactment^  actions  and  exe6ttti<»iSy  seizures  and  res- 
encs  $  direats  against  the  ^ew  tenant^  and  cOLSSperatioii  against 
the  miJUlemian,  the  cause  of  all. 

•  When  pvices  ieHy  a  belief,  equally  general  and  absurd,  prevaUed, 
diat  thef  would  portly  be  restored  to  their  former  levels  and 
landlords,  both  proprietors  and  middleifien,  unable  to  obcaiiv  tii^ 
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MMMOlt  contneMd  Ibr  by  A«r  tehwlt,  •tiU  kcpl  the  aimn  At  a 
debt  OT/M  their  heads,  to  be  paid  at  a  futuve  period.  The  come* 
quenee  wa8»  that  the  peasant  grew  lasguid  and  inactive.  He  saw 
the  utter  imposnbility  of  ever  discharging  the  vast  and  frightful 
debt  wluch  was  accumulating.  He  considered  it  usekas  to  worfcy 
when  the  landlord  would  ht  the  only  gainer.  CultiTation  was 
often  neglectedy  to  create  a  persuasion  that  the  land  waa  still  lesa 
faluable  than  in  fact  it  was,  and  by.  that  means  lead  to  a  farorable 
bargain*  The  auspioion  of  this  design  became  general  amoiq; 
laadkird9»  and  the  result  waS|  ejectments  with  all  their  usual  train 
of  consequences. 

The  dqnresaion  of  the  times  soon  reached  the  middleman.  Dur- 
ing the  war,  they  bad  oontiracted  habits  of  expense  natural  to 
men  who  start  suddenly  from  porerty  to  opulence.  Thej  had  aU 
along  exacted  the  utmost  produce  of  die  land,  and  wnen  they, 
fouiid  it  impracticable  to  extort  more,  they  ejected  the  tenant, 
aometimes  in  the  spleen  of  disappointment,  sometimes  from  a 
•uspicion  of  being  cheated,  and  took  the  land  to  £tfm  theooselfes^ 
This  plan  was  foUowed  by  proprietors  also,  who,  after  dispossess* 
iog  the  occupying  tenants,  kept  large  tracts  under  the  superintend- 
ence .  of  stewards,  and  commonly  converted  them  into  pasture* 
This  was  a  change  which  deserves  particular  notice,  from  the 
multitudes  which  it  deprived  of  any  sort  of  occupation.  Hie 
nundms  thiss  thrown  into  the  ranks  of  poverty  and  crime,  can  be- 
bait  oonceived  by.advertjng  to  the  smallneas  of  farms  in  Irebod.^ 
Fifty  acret  are  considered  a  pr^y  laige  farm^  and  fifteen,  and' 
even  ten,  not  a  very  small  one.  We  should  consider  also,  that 
ev<^y  ferm,  in  prcq[i!prtion  to  its  size,  contains  one  or  more  cotters 
or  laborers,  who  work  for  a  house  and  potato^  garden,  and  who, 
when  the  tenant  is  ejected,  are  frequmitly  removed  with  their 
HiRretched  master,  from  a  desire  of  the  landlord  to  get  rid  of  all 
the  inhabitants,  and  estabUdi  a  new  system,  both  as  to  mmi  aml^ 
measures,  in  disgust  of  the  old  one.  The  niunber  of  families  left 
destitttte.by  removal  .f»to  a  ;trapt  of  land,  in  positive  magnitude 
not  very  considerable,  must  be  great  indeed.  In  the  county  of 
Limeridc,  lately  the  focus  of  insurrection,  this  has  occurred  to  a 
prodigious  extent.  A^ful,  but  inatructive  qf  the  real  state  of 
Iveland,  ia  the  lesson  taught  by  the  drfadful  ^eoea  ^pclubited  in 
that  miserable  district. . 

In  a  Country  but  little  advanced  in  civilisation,  the  pn^rietora 
of  laad  should  be  cautious  how  they  deal  with  the  lower  ordefa 
of  the  people.  There  is  a  natural  .tendency  in  the  mind  of  maa» 
when  not  controlled  by  improved  knowledge,  or  at  least  iaqiroved 
habits,  to  siqppoae  that  he  possesses  a  kind.of  right  to  what  ;he  hat 
for  a  lei^th  of  time  enjoyed.     When .  society  waa  loaned  oiit  of: 
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iafag6life»  occupancy  and  use  were  the  dniy  titles  to  the  epproi 
priation  oF  those  things  which  before  lay  in  common.  The  same 
principle  wliich  was  in  primitive  days  the  foundation  of  property^ 
prompts  the  uncivilised  husbandman  to  think,  that  when  removed 
ffom  the  soil  of  whidihe  has  long  enjoyed  the  usufhict,  he  suiRri 
injury  and  injustice.  I  by  no  means  intend  to  say,  diat  idiis  vagu# 
iiotion  of  right  refers  to  the  property  of  the  hnd.  The  rent 
which  is  paid  for  it  is  a  perpetual  memorial  c^  the  quarter  whefe 
tfie  dominionresides*  It  is  the  usufruct  onhf  whidi  belongs  t«> 
Ae  tenant,  and  it  is  the  long  enjoyment  of-  tms  whidii  from  the 
principle  I  have  alluded  to,  he  thmks  entitles  him  to  a  continuatioe 
of  the  enjoyment.  These  are  prejudices  as  unjustifiable  as 
they  are  liaturaL  They  should  not  be  submitted  to  in  appearance^ 
but  they  should*  be  dealt  with  gently,  because  severity  can  only 
exasperate,  and  set  irefOrmation  at  a  greater  distance.  Time,  edu^^ 
cation,  good  government,  and  long  tranquilliey^  lA  wliidi  the  lawift 
)lre  respected  and  propertv  is  iitiderstoodi  can  alone  subdue  the 
fierce  propensities  and  aosurd  prejudices  of  lincivilised  meii/ 
They  who  draw  their  property  {torn  such  a  people,  have  a  deep 
interest  in  their  improvement^  and  many  mothres  to  deter  dien^ 
from  rousing  these  unregulated  principles  into  action.  More  is  lose 
in  the  disorders  occasioned  by  them,  and  in  the  long  and  duraU^ 
ciHisequences  which  follow,  than  is  compensated  bv  the  temporai 
ry  gains  the  extortion  of  which  is  the  cause  "of  iSiese  diso^eMi 
If  the  landlords  of  Ireland  ^  would  persuade  themsehreSi  that  the^ 
high  rents  which  they  exatt  must  be  attended  by  the  consequence^ 
which  diey  daily  See,  that  is,  if  they  would  exert  otl  this,  to  theitt 
dosely  interesting  subject,  the  comnkm  prudence  which  ther 
houriy  observe  in  the  other  afiairs  of  life,  of  preventiftg  an  evn 
by  avoiding  a  cause  which  has  in  countless  instances  produced  ity 
we  should  not  hear  6o  mudi  of  the  proverbial  embarrassmenta  ^ 
Irk^  estates;  TVue,  it  is  a  humiliating  thing  to  reduce  areas* 
roll  (  but  much  more  humiliating  is  it,  and  really  reproadif ol,  to^ 
keep  up  a  parade  of  property  which  exists  only  upon  papers 
What  would  be  the  real  increase  of  weakh  to  them  at  no  distahe 
period,  and,  at  all  events,  to  their  f»nilies  after  them,  if  a  trati« 
quillity,  the  continuance  of  which  could  be  relied  on,  ihduCed  the 
English  manufacturer  to  settle  among  them  ?  There  are  many 
inducements  to  tempt  him,  if  he  were  not  scared  by  the  ffi^^tftil 
stats  of  lawless  insubordination,  in  whidi  the  mass  of  the  papula- 
tion is  plunged,  in  the  districts  most  populous,  and  therefore  aiost 
fit  for  his  speeulalions.  The  extreme  cheapness  of  labor,  bearing 
a  proportion  oi  more  than  one  to  three,  in  some  placeSj  to  the 
rate  of  labor  in  Euffland,  would  of  itself  be  a  powerful  motive. 
But  he  will  Aever  Visit  the  country,  so  long  as  he  thinks  it  possibte 
that  his  machinery  kUay  be  destroyed^  his  buildings  pulled  down  or 
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tMHcncdy  q^d  }ie  sod  hi^^fanvli  miprdcned  bf  a  oMBhioatkinr  among 
hi^  woifciineni  scboolcdin  unlawful  associationsi  in  past  it  ]«a^by 
)^^  baraftsbg  9y«tem  of  landlord^.  . 

'  l^he  fa^ts  which  have  b^n  stated  arf9, 1  tbinki  sufficient  to  af> 
^Qisi^  iof  these  disorders  without  the  aid  of  a  ,sc|ppositionf  tha^ 
d^iereis  any  ulterior  plan  among  the  Iri^  peasantry  directed  against 
^  great  existing  establishments  of  the  country*  In  tinith,  su^h  4 
conspiracy  could  not  exist  without  some  intelfigent  leader^,  aiid 
i^^bat  man  in  his  senses^^possessing  efen.  th^  ipererudim^its-of 
poMtipal  knowledges  ^ii^uid  think  of  throwing  off  |(|i|)^ctik>a  o* 
England  after  the  iiiilurB  and  the  punishment  of  the  enterprise  of 
n9^i  If  the  chastisement  suffered  then  for  rebellion  had  left 
I^Q  impression  on  the  minds  of  the  peigiple  (and  deep  aiiie  the  imt 
pre^^i^i^s  it  has  made)  a  /comparison  of  the  state  of  £n^aiid  then 
aud^now  would  baiush  an  idea^  which>  even  in  passing)  could 
jNM^dly  find  a  place  in  the  brain  of  a  reasonable  creature^  If  Eng^ 
l$^id  in  iZh^  weeks  pyil  down  a  rebellion  commenced  when  she 
bad  scarcely  a  soldier  on  the  island^  and  when  her  bands  went 
fulli  iKHb  from  the  schemes  of  the  disaffected  widiin  her  own 
^nfines»  and  the  mighty  efforts  of  her  foreign  war  $  what  could 
\^  4)e  hope  of  the  most  sanguine  e ndiusiast  npw>  a  period  of  peaces 
when  she  has  a  f ori^sUe .  army  upon  the  spot^  abundance  of 
troops  in^  reserve>  and  the  upper  and  middle  class^  of  all  denomi? 
99lions  confessedly  •  loyal  ?  If  such  a  design  existed)  and  the 
k^wer  ranks  wei^e  the  planners  of  it,  it  would  long  since  hairf 
transpired*  Some  other  weapons  would  have  been  disc^v^ered 
besides  the  few  fire*arms  (few  with  reference  to  such  a  scheme) 
plundered:  from  such  of  the  gentry  as  kept  them  in  theijr  houses^ 
or  were  unable  to  resist  when  atucked.  The  Irish  have  neveri 
in  any  period  of  their  histqry,  been  able  to  keep  a  secret  such  as 
diat  implied  in  this  apprehension.  Every  rebellion  has  fortu** 
namely  broken  out  before  it  was  ripe^  and  done  so,  in  most  csises^ 
in  COS^equence  of  discovery.  They  are  a  people  sti^ularly  faithful 
in  c(HPK:ealing  names  and  persons^  but  plots  and  measures  transpire 
from  those  who  will  not  discover  against  an  associate.  But  a 
coosidetation  decisive  upon  the  subject  is»  tbat  combinations  of 
the  peasantry  of  the  same  character  have  appeared  at  various 
limesi  both  before  the  rebellion  of  1798>  wben»  as  has  been  abun- 
danlily  proved^  by  the  investigations  on  that  memorable  event*  no 
such  design  was  meditated ;  and  subsequently  to  it*  at  periods 
which  we  now  know  to  have  been  equally  free  from  such  a  con* 
{piracy.  The  circumstances  which  seem  chiefly  to  excite  these 
vmmary  fears  among  the  few  who  entertain  them*  are,  that  the 
oMi^esi  now  spread  over  so  latge  an  extent,  are  carried  on  exactly 
m  tibo  same  manner  in  distant  places,  and  are  diaracterised  by  a 
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Ttf4ence  ^p4  obstipaf y.  Ixi^tifixto  «Jmp^  wprfG^eni?ilf  'Ii'n^oiM 
be  e^sjf  hpiviever}  If  it  w^r^  n^ce^sarjj  to  ^bow,  that  thfir  f iokoe^ 
has  been  equalled  and  exceeded  at  ^>r|iier  time0»  thoa^  s^t  time9 
certainly  remote  fropi  the  pre^pf.  TI>e  con^z^irt  wi  union  wfhich 
prevail  are  the  imiaediate  find  necessary  iresult^  qI  the  pw^po^e  md 
qh^iracter  of  4^eiT  syatenu  :M  we  hav^  Wor^  «eeni  th«  object  cff 
preventing  Ipgh  resets  cannot  be  accpippH&bied  withput  wf^rking  OH 
tib^  fears  and  ipt^rest^  qf  ^  peasantry  &o^  priginally  ^tk^gfiit.  and 
ijn4ucing  them  to  join  an  as$ociatip%  whi^h.  filre^dy  h^a  (their  i|^. 
probation  and  their  pray^ri.  And  the  v^  niP4e  in.  wbi^i  th^ 
ay^t^m  operates  ift  adapted  to  extend  it,  •  by.  ex<uting  tfirtot  and 
popularity  at  the  same  time,  .  All  this  requires  Uttle  dev^m^M 
and  not  much  deliberation.  The.  object  U  9ilPple:;  th^  nk^aiM  fure 
qbvious^  and  simple  likewise*  They  are  su<d^  as  wOu)d  $Uggf«t 
Uiemselves  for  the  same, purpose,  und^r;  th^  9ame  cir^upafHanCQli 
in  places  between  which  lii/sre  qould  be  no  foo^unuuication*  But 
^hen  we  recoUept,  that,  for  more  than  ^alf  9  P^ntury  afaociationa 
have  constantly  exi^t^d,  giving  an  inveterate  h^bit  ai¥i  a  fiaistet 
experience  ifi  these  design^,  ^an  WQ  won4^r  ^at  they  ai<e  nov 
conducted  with  all  the  dexterity  aud  method  of  disciplined  and 
practised  insurgents  2  The  extent,  to  which  they  hare  9pread 
might  h^ve  been  expected  fron>  the  tirnea  in  whiph  they  have 
^ris^n ;  when  tha  ppuntry  is  teeming,  beyond  aU  former  examplOtf 
with  uneniployed  multitudes^  ready  to  engage  in  any  schemea  bf 
which  a  change  can  be  produced.  .       ; 

In  all  speculations  on  th^  state  pf  the  ^ou^h  of  Ireland^  W9  miiii 
ziever  lose  sight  of  the  events  which  occurred  in  the  summer  .ofi 
)820.  In  a  few  weeks  ten  country  bankst  aU  in  tb^  ^utbem 
districts,  failed }  besides  one  in  the  metropo^s,.  which  had  /extCMHsive 
provinc^  circulation*  Nearly  j£1,000,.OQO  of  the  circulating 
i^iedium  vanished  in  and  about  the  districts  now  disturbed*  Ic 
smote  the  peasantry  a  double  blow*  It  cause4  an  instant  depreeaioo 
in  the  markets  $  and  the  cash  they  may  have  had,  whether  pre^ 
pared  for  the  paypifint  pf  rent,  or  reserved  for  the  purchase  of 
atock,  being  almost  entirely  in  prpvincial  paper,  became  an  imme*^ 
4iate  and  irretrievable  loss.  On  the  pne  i^ide  their  pockets  werQ 
emptied ;  on  the  pther  the  ppteans  of  replenishing  them-wev^.  cut 
off.  The  distress  of  that  time  of  trouble,  terror,  and  dismay^  beggars 
description.  Qredit  was  destroyed,  for .  povertv  was  suspected 
every  where.  Those  who  wanted  to  seU  could  nnd  none  to  buy  ^ 
those  whp  had  need  to  buy  were  unable  tP  pay  for  the  purcbascu 
livery  creditor  pressed  for  his  debt ;  and  the  landlords,  of  course, 
ej^pted  theirs;  When,  in  addition  to  all  pther  privations  and  dia* 
asters,  the  landlord  distrained ;  sold  foi?  fourth  part  value  at  a 

tinais  wh^p  little,  mon^y  Y^mn  cir«ulatioii»  mi  fv^  thing  9old 
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loV$  anid.  triien  he  finally  ejected  )«-4f  ever  there  was  a  ttme^ 
'  wheit  tbe  peasantry  were  fikely  to  join»  one  and  all  in  iheec  des- 
perate measures^  that  surely  was  the  period* 

The  use  of  ardent  spirits  has,  within  the  kst  three  years,  in* 
creased  beyond  all  former  example.  The  low  price  of  grain,  and 
the  high  dudes  paid  by  the  licensed  distillers,  hate  encottra^ed 
illicit  distillation  to  a  prodigious  extent.  Hie  inode  of  conceahng 
the  practice  from  the  rerenue  officers  is  curious  enougn,  and  quite 
Irish.  The  peasantry  make  no  secret  of  it  to  their  neighbors,  but 
those  who  pass  the  place  where  they  are  at  work,  are  libmlly 
Stt{^lied  with  liquor.  If  thb  public  and  comprehensire  kind  elf 
kibery  were  withdrawn,  discovery,  it  seems,  would  be  a  certain 
punishment  to  the  inhospitable  and  penurious  delinquent.  It  is 
astonishing  how  few  discoveries  are  made,  when  the  number  of 
stills,  and  the  publicity  of  the  practice,  are  considered.  It  is  a 
formidable  proof  of  the  fidelity  which  the  conmiunity  of  interest 
and  feeling  produces  in  this  singular  people.  But  the  efiectis 
ruinous  in  the  extreme.  If  we  may  form  a  conclusion  firom  dbe 
usual  practice  in  other  things,  we  may  assure  ourselves,  that  the 
schemes  of  the  associated  insurgents  are  planned  where  profuse 
potions  of  whiskey  add  ardor  and  desperation  to  their  resolves. 
When,  commencing  any  labor,  the  Irish  peasant  will  drink  spirits 
to  animate  him  if  he  have  any  means  of  procuring  them.  Can 
we  wonder  at  any  actf  of  savage  atrocity,  committed  by  a  band 
of  resolute  malecontents,  in  whom  intoxication  inflames  to  the 
Utmost  heat  of  passion  every  emotion  Of  malice,  resentment,  and 
f  evenge  {  The  use  of  these  maddening  draughts  was  at  its  height 
when  the  fulure  of  the  banks  plunged  the  south  of  Ireland  into 
the  misery  which  I  have  described.  The  ejected  tenant,  the  uik 
ejnployed  laborer,  the  idle  and  poor  of  every  description,  if  a  shil- 
ling remained,  would  resort  to  drinking  to  sink  the  consciousness 
of  sufiering  in  intoxication,  or  to  converse  over  their  liquor  with 
their  partners  in  misfortune.  They  would  crowd  round  the  private 
still,  which  in  Ireland  is  sometimes  a  kind  of  lounge  for  the  un« 
occupied,  and  the  conversation  would  turn  on  this  irritating  sub- 
ject. A  little  liquor  is  always  given  gratis  to  the  visitors,  and  if 
the  owner  of  the  still  happened  to  be  in  a  situation  approaching 
that  of  his  unhappy  neighbors,  these  meetings  would  be  devoted 
to  concerting  plans  and  forming  associations.  Such  a  stimulus,  at 
a  period  of  general  distress  and  discontent,  would  naturally  urge 
men  from  condolence  to  combination,  from  conference  to  action. 
In  short,  it  would  be  idle  to  doubt,  that  the  extensive  use  of  ardent 
spirits,  within  the  last  two  years,  has  been  a  powerful  aiding  cause 
in  producing  die  present  disturbances. 

U  would  be  absurd  empiricism  in  an  individual,  becattse  he  hae 
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obaerveA  tutiA  Mamiiltd  •90iillet>f  tbe  -miiltiplfed  eviltf  wUch  pmk 
upon  lhi$  iinliR|>py  cotttttt!f»  to  suppose  that  be  cin  find  out  re-* 
oledies  adapted  to  tbetr  remchral*  But  there  are  ceirtain  obridua 
priiiGtples  wUch  pretettt  tkbtiiflelv«s  to  the  plaineet  itnderstaiiiliogy 
on  leaifiing  wk^  these  6tils  are.  One  of  die  chief  means  of  re« 
ebbkiing  a  people  mso  bMicwurd  ts^  of -coursei  to  difiuse  as  widefy 
and  ^afi  rapkUjr  as  possibl^»  the  kind  and  extent  of  instructioa 
adq>ted  to  their  pursuits.  N<)  effectusl  plan  of  education  has  ever 
been  framed,  for  irelaiid,  nor  ever  wiH  be  brought  into  practice^ 
wkfaottt  entire  acquiescence  in  the  religious  prejudices  of  the 
pecfple.  It  is  the  vaiilest'of  all  idle  things  to  attempt  diffusing 
in^tvttctton  by.  collision  and  remonstrance.  AH  such  attempts 
must  not  only  prove  aborti^,  but  tend  to  defeat  the  cause,  and 
confirkn  the  ignorance  and  distsMte  for  instruction^  which  they  are 
meant  to  dispel*  Instruction^  when  directed  to  the  unenlightened^ 
miiet  not  only  be  robbed  bf  every  thing  disgusting  and  repulsive^ 
bist  'ttiilst  be  renderedj  by  all  possible  means,  agreeable  and  seduc- 
tiv6«  It  18  of  no  manner  of  consequence  whether  the  prejudices 
Whidbt  exist  have  spnie  foundation  in .  reason,  or  be  wholly  absurd ; 
only  that  ^hen  they  are"  altogedier  unreasonable,  opposition  be-' 
oomeS  still  more  unwise.  It  is  the  nature  of  prejudice  to  be* 
proof  agahist  argument,  just  in  proportion  as  it  is  irrational.  If 
the  Irish  will  tiot,  from  religious  scruples,  admit  the  best  mode^ 
of  educatioft,  let  one  of  inferior  merits  be  adopted,  father  than 
none  at  all.  The  faintest  glimmerings  of  light  are  better  thap 
tofiil  darkbess,  and  in  the  cas^  of  education  are  of  tenfold  import- 
aKe,  because  they  will  infallibly  lead  to  farther  illumination. 

In  a  country  where  gross  ignorance  and  unreflecting  habits 
prefierve  the  activity  of  those  nmny  causes  which  we  have  seen  to 
promote  early  uiiions,  and  the  consequent  increase  of  numbers 
beyond  a  just  pitoportion,  education  becomes  an  object,  not  merely 
desitable  for  me  welfare,  but  essential  to  die  existence  of  civi{ 
so<uety.  Where  the  lower  ranks  are  in  a  state  of  perpetual  con* 
flict  with  the  upper  orders,  civil  society  can  scarcely  with  propriety 
be  S£iid  to  have  a  being.  There  is  no  security  of  property  or  life^ 
If  both  be  not  a  prey  to  savage  outrage,  all  that  is  durable,  and 
therefore  really  valuable,  in  the  one,  and  all  that  is  sweet  and 
estimable  in  die  other,  are  in  such  a  state  o(  constant  jeopardy^ 
that  tibey  may  be  con^dered-  as  absolutely  lost  to  enjoyment.  It 
nSeeihbles  more  the  state  of  a  country,  in  which  military  conquest 
requires  forcible  maintenance  over  vanquished  and  rebellious- 
*  hflfrdesy  than  of  one  in  wluch  the  people  are  incorporated  in  civil 
uikibti.  It  is  partial  civilisation,  making  continued  struggles  to 
keep  its  stand  against  a  tide  constantly  flowing  back  to  barbarism 
Sttdi  are  the  dreadful  evils  which  overgrown  population  has  a  ten 
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4eiicyfo  produce,  and  will  actually  prodnceiwhenaided  by  Aosectr> 
cumsf  dnces  which  we  have  seen  to  accompany  it  in  Ireland.  If  edn- 
cation^as  has  been  abundantly  proved,  be  a  powerful  remedy  for  this 
frightful  disease,  its  necessity  in  Ireland  becomes  yet  more  indispen-. 
sable,  from  the  ablsence  of  manufactures.  Manufactures,  when  intro- 
duced into  a  Very  populous  country,  would  seem  to  have  an  efiect 
on  population,  the  reverse  of  that  which  follows  their  introduction 
where  numbers  are  few.  In  the  latter .  instance,  they  raise  the* 
wages  of  labor,  increase  the  facilities  of  subsistence,  and  there- 
fore promote  the  growth  of  population.  But  in  the  former, 
Aere  are  so  many  seeking :  employment,  that  the  wages  of  labor, 
will  continue  for  a  long  period  at  their  usual  level.  Those  who 
want  work  will  flock  in  crowds  to  the  manufacturing  districts, 
and  those  who  obtain  it  will  be  led,  in  consequence  of  stated  pay- 
Ipents,  at  regular  intervals,  to  estimate  their  means  and  income, 
yrhich  they  seldom  did  when  drawing  their  subsistence  frotn  the 
6oiL  The  consequence  of  improvident  unions  will  therefore  be 
more  clearly  seen,  and  they  will  be  avoided.  Thus  multitudes  who, 
l^ad  they  remained  scattered  upon  the  land,  would  have  added 
yearly  to  the  nun^bers  of  the  people,  will  either  die  without  chil- 
dren, or  not  marry  till  they  are  advanced  in  life.  Population 
will  therefore  continue  to  be  checked^  precisely  in  proportion  to 
the  spreading,  of  manufactures,  until  the  wages  of  labor  rise  to 
$uch  a  height  as  will  again  encourage  its  progression  $  and  this 
will  not  take  place  until  numbers  cease  to  be  redundant.  In 
short,  the  worst  of  mischiefs  will  be  gradually  removed,  by  the 
very  means  which  are  gradually  advancing  the  general  prosperity. 
Besides,  manufactures,  both  by  the  ingenuity  they  elicit,  and  the 
activity  they  excite,  and  by  collecting  numbers  together,  where 
min^  clashes  with  mind,  and  each  profits  by  the  knowledge  of  the 
other,  have  an  inevitable  tendency  to  inculcate  and  promote  gene- 
ral intelligence.  The  consequences,:  likewise,  of  improvident 
umons,  are  more  distinctly  seen  where  many  families  supply  in- 
stances which  present  the  warnings  of  actual  experience.  Ireland, 
then, .  a  country  which  is  destitute  of  this  .great  source  of  relief, 
requires,  in;  an  especial  degree,  the  incessant  and  persevering  exer- 
tions of  all, the  patriotism. which  exists  within  herself,  all  the 
benevolence  and  pqlitic  care  of  Great  Britain,  to  extend  that' 
education,  which,  though  not  an  immediate  remedy,  will,  in  the 
end,  be  a  sure  and  effectual  corrective  of  the  grand  mischief  which 
oppresses,  her. 

Emigration  at  once  suggests  itself  as  zn  expedient  of  speedy 
sgid  certain  efficacy.  .  If  it  be  practicable,  it  ougti^t  to.  be  :appliedf 
because. the  first  ste|i  towards  the  removal  of  pernicious  habits  in 
spciety,  is  to  get  rid  of  the  circumstances  which  bring  them  into 
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fiction^  and  to  banish  the  evil  agents  in  order  to  destroy  bad 
example.  To  thin  the  population,  would  certainly  abate  the 
ferment,  by  subtracting  one  of  its  chief  causes.  But,  in  the  first 
place,  it  must  be  always  remembered,  that  this  can  be  pnly  a  tem- 
porary remedy,  if  the  habits  remain.  In  a  very  short  time,  th^ 
Eeople  would  increase  to  their  former  numbers  ;  and  if  the  same 
abits  existed,  they  would  be  still  trained  to  disorder,  and  fresh 
tumults  would  arise.  When  I  speak  of  habits^  I  mean  to  refer, 
not  to  those  of  the  lower  orders  merely,  but  also  to  that  course  of 
conduct  in  the  upper  panics,  both  in  what  they  do,  and  in  what 
they  neglect,  which  has  contributed  to  produce  and  to  maintain 
the  bad  disposition  of  the  people.  In  the  next  place,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  that  the  sudden  removal  of  the  mischief,  without  any 
trouble  on  the  part  of  the  higher  classes,  wou.ld'  encourage  these 
to  abstain  from  correcting  the  habits  and  the  conduct  wliich  they 
have  so  long  followed.  The  magistrates  would  continue  their 
neglect  ahd  abuses ;  the  landed  proprietors  their  apathy  and 
unconcern;  the  la'hdlords  their  extravagant  demands;  the  tithe 
proprietors  their  harassing  and*  vexatious  proceedings.  In  shorty 
things  would  go  on  precisely  as  before.'  The  people  who  re- 
mained would  not  be  much  benefited ;  and  in  a  very  few  years^ 
they,  in  conjunction  with  the  numbers  now  advancing  to  man's 
estate,  would  break  out  into  the  same  tumults  with  all  the  fury  of 
a  half-smothered  flame.  In  fine^  the  ^isease  is  one  which  rankles 
in  die  constitution  of  society ;  and  temporary  relief,  if  not  accom- 
panied by  constitutional  remedies,  will  only  add  virulence  to  future 
relapses. 

On  this,  as  en  the  other  distempers  of  Ireland,  it  may  be  laid 
down  ^  a  maxim  of  policy,  that  cure  must  be  gradual.  But  the  ea-? 
dearors  towards  eflFecting  it,  though  not  sudden  and  violent,  fhust 
be  steady  and  persevering.  The  legislature  may  do  much,  but 
it  cannot  accomplish  all.  Some  evils  there  are,  which  parliament, 
and  parliament  only,  can  remove;  evils  which,  while  they  are 
suffered  to  remain,  will  paralyse  all  the  exertions  of  the  most  ex« 
tensive  power  guided  by  the  profoundest  wisdom.  But  it  {$ 
equally  true  that  legislative  measures,  though  they  may  lay  the 
foundation  for  amendment,  cannot  of  themselves  secure  it.  Can 
parliament  confine  absentees  to  their  country?  Can  it  remove 
the  middleman  or  check  the  rapacity  of  him  or  of  other  landlords  ? 
Can  it  infuse  into  the  great  landed  proprietors  a  patriotic  and  pa- 
ternal  care  over  the  people,  and  an  interest  in  their  hapless  con- 
dition ?  Can  it  reform  the  magistracy' and  gentry  ?  Can  it  remove 
idl  those  cautes  which  render  the  peasantry  regardless  or  con- 
temptuous of  the  laws  ?  Can  it  drain  oflF  sul  the  redundance  of 
an  overflowing  population,  or  give  the  people  employment  i    Cai) 
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k  establish  manufactures  f  Can  it,  by  mere  legislative  acts,  gire 
the  people  education,  teach  them  the  ruinous  folly  of  improvident 
marriages,  or  instruct  them  in  the  benefit,  to  themselves,  of  up* 
holding  instead  of  braving  and  outraging  the  laws  ?  Can  a  legis- 
lature, in  short,  by  the  mere  exercise  of  its  supreme  authority  in 
the  framing  of  laws,  remove  diseases  deep-seated  in  the  frame  and 
constitution  of  society  ?  Gradually  and  by  repeated  trials,  in  a 
long  course  of  time  ;  by  a  close  attention  to  the  peculiar  habits  of 
die  people  and  circumstances  of  the  country ;  by  a  strict  investi- 
gation of  abuses,  so  conducted  that  punishment  shall  invariably 
K>llow  detection  I  by  a  union  of  kindness,  mildness,  and  conciliationy 
with  vigor  and  severity  where  these  are  required ;  parliament,  in 
conjunction  with  the  executive,  may  guide  the  course  of  events^ 
which,  when  something  is  not  radically  and  obstinately  wrong, 
has  always  a  tendency  towards  improvement.  But  Parliament 
and  Government  must  be  seconded  by  those  whose  station  gives 
them  the  power  of  useful  co-operation.  For  let  it  never  be  for- 
gotten, that  legislative  acts,  if  not  forwarded  and  aided  by  the 
society  for  which  they  are  framed,  .are  laws  written  in  sand.  The 
gentry  of  Ireland  must  learn,  that  on  them  chiefly  and  finally  it 
depends,  whether  their  co*intry  shall  advance  in  the  progress  of 
civilisation,  or  whether  it  shall  stand  still  or  move  backward,  an 
anomaly  in  Europe,  a  disgrace  to  England,  and  a  torment  to 
themselves.  They  have  called  for  rigorous  measures,  and  have 
obtained  them.  They  were  justified  in  the  demand  by  the  fearful 
nature  of  the  crisis,  lout  let  not  the  delusion  prevail,  that  nieasures 
of  rigor,  just  and  necessary  for  the  immediate  repression  of  crimes 
that  threatened  the  loss  of  every  thing  for  preserving  which  society 
was  formed,  will  of  themselves  prevent  a  recurrence  of  the  eviL 
Thisi wretched  people  must  suffer ',  because,  though  they  suffer  for 
misconduct  of  which  others  are  at  least  partially  or  remotely  the 
occasion,  the  delinquency  is  also  theirs,  and  must  not  be  encou^ 
raged  by  impunity.  But  thexauses  which  have  led  to  their  present 
state,  so  miserable  in  moral  habits  as  well  as  physical  existence, 
must  be  removed,  or  property  and  life  will  be  secure  only  when 
guarded  by  the  bayonet.  Will  the  upper  ranks  in  Ireland  consider 
their  perilous  situation  ?  will  they  continue  blind  to  their  own 
obvious  interests?  What  will  become  of  the  property  which 
even  the  bayonet  can  protect,  when  charged  with  the  maintenance 
of  a  military  police  ?  and  what  will  become  of  their  lives  without 
it,  if  the  condition  of  the  people  remain  the  same  ? 

Let  them  leave  to  the  wretched  peasant  some  little  interest  in 
the  land  which  he  cultivates.  Let  them  expunge  from  their 
accounts  those  arrears  which  no  <<  amendment  of  the  times"  can 
enable  the  tenant  to  discharge.   Let  them  encourage  some  system  of 
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education  siccommodated  to  the  religious  prejudices  of  the  people. 
If  offered  in  a  spirit  of  fairness  and  candor,  it  would  be  received 
with  warm  support  by  the  great  body  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
clergy  $  and  the  cavils  which  the  ingenuity  of  a  few  captious  bigots 
might  raisey  would  be  lost  in  the  consciousness  of  the  blessings 
which^  such  a  system  must  ensure.    Let  them,  by  the  formation  of 
associations,  or  some  Other  means,  watch  the  administration  of 
justice  by  die  magistracy,  that  is,  by  themselves  \  and  give  their 
countenance,  and  even  lend  their  assistance,  towards  investigating 
abuses,  where  they  are  charged.    Let  them  direct  their  most 
strenuous  exertions  to  the  extinction  of  quarter-sessions  intrigue. 
Let  them,  by  their  influence  over  their  tenantry  and  dependents, 
enforce  the  prosecution  of  every  outrage,  and,  by  encouraging  ap- 
peals to  the  ordinary  tribunals,  and  bringing  the  peasant  into  fre- 
quent contact  with  the  laws,  inspire  both  a  fear  and  a  confidence  of 
their  steady  execution.     Above  all,  let  those  of  large  property  and 
high  station  study  the  lower  orders;  learn  to  understand  their 
character,  and  know  their  real  condition ;  and  endeavor  to  develope 
and  improve  the  one,  to  relieve  and  ameliorate  the  other.    If  they 
will  but  do  their  part,  sooner  or  la'ter  the  government  and  the 
legislature  will  perform  theirs.    When  these  shall  have  cut  put 
from  the  heart  of  the  body  politic  some  cancerous  sores  which 
spread  a  poisoning  influence  through  the  whole  frame  ;  when  the 
Irish  gentry  shall  heartily  second  such  measures,  and  shall  attend 
even  to  the  objects  which  I  have  here  briefly  sketched ;  some 
hope  may  be  entertained^  that  Ireland  may  at  length  become  an 
enlightenedj  civilised^  prosperousj  and  happy  nation. 
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PAR  UN  GREC. 
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I       ■  Ml 


REIMPRIMK  A  LONDRES :  1824. 


AVANT-PROPOS, 


a? 


L'£ssAi  que  je  pr^sente  aa  public  m^ritait  d'etre  trsut^ 
par  une  main  plus  exerc^e.  Outre  la  dif&cult€  de  m'ex* 
primer  dans  une  langue  qui  n^est  pas  la  mienne,  j'ai  ^te 
force,  par  quelques  circonstances  imperieuses,  d'improviser 
ce  faible  travail.  Ces  deux  grands  inconv^ents  ont  eu 
encore  une  plus  grande  infiuence  sur  moi  par  la  po^don 
cridque  ou  se  trouve  ma  nadon,  et  qui  absorbe  toute  mon 
attendoUr 

Gertesy  ce  n^est  pas  quand  on  a  le  cceur  nam6  da 
malheur  de  son  pays,  et  quand  on  tremble  pour  ^existence 
de  tout  ce  qui  est  le  plus  cher  a  un  homme  social,  qu'on 
pent  6crire  avec  quelque  perfection,  et  presenter  ses  id^es 
dans  un  ordre  convenable  et  digne  du  sujet  qu'on  traite. 
J^cse  cependant  afErmer  que  je  n'ai  pas  avance  un  seul  fait 
dont  je  ne  sois  temoin  oculaire,  ou  sur  lequel  je  h'aie  pris 
tons  les  rehsdgnements  possibles* 

C'est  d'apres  ces  donnees  qu'bn  a  droit  de  me  juger. 
/espere  que  le  public  fran^ais  pardonnera  les  fautes  du 
langage  a  un  Grec  qui  a  etudie  en  Turquie  la  langue 
fran^aise. 
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CONSIDERATIONS 


SUB 


LA  GUERRE  ACTUELLE 


ENTRE 


LES  GRECS  ET  LES  TURCS. 


L'EuROPE  civilis6e  se  trouve  en  contact  avecTempire  tujrc  depuis 
quatre  ou  cinq  slacks ;  la  guerre,  la  diploinatie,  les  voyagf^.  «t  le 
commerce,  lui  ont  fourni  tous  lesmojens  de  se  faire  line  id6e  jusle 
de  r^tat  moral  et  politique  des  diff^renis  peuples  qui  habitant  la 
Turquie ;  cependant  lorsqu'on  voit  combien  les  journalistes,  e| 
mSme  des  publicistes  recommaodables  d'ailleurs  sous  d'autres  rap-« 
ports,  montrent  d'ignorance  lorsqu'ils  parlent  de  la  Turquie; 
lorsqu'on  observe  la  coiiduite  dea  cabinets  4  i'6gard  des  Turcs,  oii» 
peut  dire  bautement  quj^  TEurope^  ne  connait  ni  les  Turos  ni  les, 
Grecs.  C'est  ^  cette  ignorance  qu'on  doit  rapporter  toutes  lea 
fautes  qu'on  comx^et  chaque  jour  en  politique  et,daos  le  r^cit  deft 
6v^neo7ents  dont  la  Turquie  europ4enne  est  aujpurd'hui  le  th4&tre«t 
Liorsque  Fesprit  de  parti  s'empare  de  ces  ^v^nemeots ;  lorsqiyi-'il 
cherche  k  les  exploiter  k  son  profit  peut-^tre  8era-t*>il  perniis<4  ua 
Grec  d'61ever  la  voix.  C'est  done  dans  Tint^rSt  de  la  v6rit4,  o'estt 
d^ns  rint6r&t  de  ma  patne,  qu^  je  croia, devoir  pc^senter  un  t^Ueau 
de  r^tat  de  Tempire  turc,  et  particuli^rement  des  peuples  qui 
babitent  la  Turquie  europ6enne,  et  une  histoire  succincte  de  I'in- 
surrection  actuelle,  avec  quelques  apergus  sur  les  resuU^ta  prP-^ 
baUles. 

Le  commencement  de  Tenipire  ottomaa  a6t6  comme  cdui  d^ 
toutes  les  dominations:  un  peuple  neuf,  aguerri,  soumia  k  une 
volenti  unique  et  imp6rieuse.  Enflamm6  par  une  religion  essen- 
tielleoient  militaire,  il  a  profite  de  la  di6aunion  et  de  I'avilissement 
des  Grecs  du  Bas^Empire;  il  a  franchi  le  Bosphore,  sana  fttre 
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provoqu6  par  les  faibles  Byzantins ;  et,  sans  declaration  de  guerre, 
il  s'est  enipar^  des  provinces  grecques  de  TEurope ;  il  a  envahi, 
en  moins  d'un  si^cle,  la  Bulgarie,  la  Servie,  la  Bosnie,  la  Valachie 
et  la  Moldavie  ;*  et  an^anti^  dans  la  Grice,  les  faibles  restes  de  la 
domination  chr^tienne.  Les  chefs  de  cette  association  militaire  ont 
recrut6  leurs  armies  parmi  leurs  ennemis  m&mes,*  dont  ils  enle- 
vaient  les  enfants  pour  les  trfin^former  en  janissaires.  Par  une' 
fatalit6  tr^s-malheureuse  aux  Grecs,  il  ne  se  trouvait  alors  aucune 
puissance  en  Europe  assez  forte  pour  se  mettre  i  la  tSte  des 
princes  chr6tien»y  et  les  Turcs,  menagant  Venise  et  Tltalie^  ont 
pousis^  tranquillement  leurs  conqu&tes  jusqu'd  Vienne. 

La  puissance  des  Turcs^  naturellement  conqueraitte  et  destruc- 
tive, n'avait  aucune  stability  reelle.  Elie  aurait  succomb6  depuis 
long-tempsi  si  les  discordes  des  rois  de  la  chr6tient6  n'eussent  senri 
ses  int^r^ts,  et  si  la  politique  de  plusieurs  d'entre  eux  ne  les  eiit 
port6  k  contracter  des  alliances  avec  les  ennemis  du  nom  chr^tien.. 
Sans  cette  jalousie  des  potentats  de  T  Europe,  la  Turquie  ne  serait 
plus  au  nombre  des  empires. 

Mais  comme  il  est  dans  la  nature  des  clioses  de  changer  sans 
cesse,  les  Turcs  guerriers,  ne  pouvant  plus  s'^tendre  ni  employer 
AU  dehors  leur  ardeur  belliqueuse  contre  les  chr6tiens,  ont  tourn^ 
leurs  armes  coittre  eux-m&mes :  et  de  Id,  ces  revolutions  sanglantes 
cb  Constantinople,  ces  etemelles  guerres  civiles,  qui  ont  diminu6 
}eur  population  et  .transform^  en  desert  Tune  des  plus  belies  con-! 
tr6es  du  monde.  Les  chefs  des  Osmanlis,  au  lieu  d'etre  6lev6s 
dans  les  camps,  comme  leurs  anc^tres,  ont  6te  renferm^s  dans  le 
serail,  nouitis  dans  le  m^pris  des  langues  et  de  la  civilisation 
europeenne,  et  r6duits  d  meubler  leiirs  tStes  des  contes  des  Mille 
et  une  Nuits.  Leur  domination  *  sur  les  personnes  et  les  biens  de 
leurs  sujets  s'est  affermie  par  une  longue  habitude;  elle  s'^st 
transformee  en  dogme  pojitique;  et  le  gouvemement  absolu, 
r^agissant  sur  ceux  qui  Texergaient  et  les  aviiissant  autant  que  les 
gouvemes,  les  sultans  sont  devenus  inaccessibles,  et  n'ont  plus  appris 
le  mecontentement  du  peuple  que  par  lesincendies  de  Constanti- 
nople. 

*  Dans  un  6tat  de  choses  pareil,  il  n'y  a  ni  syst^me  financier,  ni 
pr6vbyance  pour  Tavenir.  Tout  appartenant  au  mattre  et  tout  se 
faisant  pour  son  bon  plaisir,  il  n*y  a  ni  garantie,  niconfiance,  et  par 
consequent  point  d'industrie. 

Le  gouvernement  turc  conserve  encore  les  prejug^s  de  sOn  etat 
fioniade,'Un  Stranger  est  pour  iui  Tobjet  de  plus  d'dgards  qu'un 
itidig^e;  il  ne  paie  que  deux  et  trois  pour  cent  aux  douanes^ 

^  Ju5qu%  laiin  de  Tavant-dernier  si^le  les  Tgrcs  forpaient  les  Chretiens 
de  liyrer  un  certain  nombre  dejeunes  ^ens,  qui  devaient  renoncer  a  leur 
religion  et  remplirles  cadres  des  janissaires. 
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tandis  que  les  snjets  patent  dix  et  quinze.  Le  Goran  ne  recon- 
naissaiit  point  d'aiUeurs  la  validity  4tt  pr&t  ^  int^r&t^  le  Connoerce 
est  tari  dans  sa  source.  Ce  mSme  code  adopte  le  fatalisme  le  plus 
absolu;. ses  sectateurs  regardent  Gomme  une  insulte  iladWiBU*^ 
de  se.soustraire  au  fl^au  de  la  peste,  qui,  pour  cette  xaison^  .«§( 
deyenue  end^mique  dans,  le  pays^  et  d^truit  p^r^odiqoeiiteiit  d^ 
millierfi  d'individus.  Je  ne  crois  pas  exag^rer,  en  afficmilDt  ^ne  lH 
derni^re  peste  a  d6vor6  plu?  d^uq  millipu  d'hoiiiipcyl, 

LesTurcs^6tantoriginaireaieiitTtftai«S|Siedoiveotpokit^reiG0nir 
pares  aux  Maures  mahom^ans  qui  out  part6  rindustrie  et  les  arts 
en  Espagne ;  en  adoptant  Tidbwssxe,^  Us  soat  rest6s  inbabiles  i 
toute  civilisation^  et  se^sont  s^&at&tiAv^  avec  des  milliers  de  Grecs 
apostats,  sans  avoir  perdu  la  f6rocit^  primitive  de  leur  caractire* 
Una  foide  d'aiilres  circoiiM;ances  out  rendu  stationnaire  leur  antique 
barbark ;  }a  langue  originaire  des  Turcs  n'a  aucune  aiBnit^  avec 
celle  des  Persans  et  des  Arabes^  qui  n'ont  kxk  connus  d'eux,  que 
lors  de  la  decadence  de  ces  peuples,  L'inBuence  religieuse^les  Ik 
port^s  cependant  d  I'^tude  de  ces  deux  langues,  dont  ils  gnt  eoh- 
prunt6  Talphabet  d^fectueux.  Mais  comme  ils  sont  Strangers  4 
toute  pbilosophie  du  langage,  ils  ont  adopt6  des  phrasea  enti^res 
du  persan  et  de  Tarabe^  qu'ils  ont  appropri6  k  leur  jurisprudence 
et  i  leur  chancelleries  dont  le  style  est  devenu  tellement  obscur, 
qu'un  jeune  Turc  est  dans  la  n6cessit^  d'6tudier  d  part  ces  deux 
langues  pour  parvenir  d  rintelligence  dulangage  habitue!  de  bi 
cour  ottomane. 

Priv^  de  bonnes  grammaires,  de  dictionnaires,  et  .de  tons  lea , 
bienfaits  de  rimprimerie ;  livr6s  k  des  pr^cepteuvs  pedants,  et  k  dea- 
astrologuesylesjeunes  Turcs  passent  vingt  ann6es  dans  leurs  6coles, 
sans  parvenir,  pour  la  plupart,  d  lire  couramment^  et  n'en  sont  ni 
plus  senses,  ni  moins  arrogants  que  leurs  compatriotes  ill^tr^s.     . 

II  n'y  a^it  qu'un  seul  moyen  de  les  retirer  de  cet  abrutissement : 
c'^tait  de  leur  faire  apprendre  les  langues  savantes  de  I'Europe,  ou 
de  les  faire  voyager.  Mais  ils  s'estiment  trop  pour  s'abaisser 
jusqu'd  r^tude  du  langage  des  infid^les,  dont  ils  n)6prisent  les 
moeiirs  etle  commerce.  Malgr^  les  efforts  du  sultan  S^lim,  on  n'a 
pu  former  une  6cole  enti^rement  compos6e  de  pjrofesseurs  na* 
ttonaux,  qui  sussent  les  langues  de  I'Europe.  Depuis  on  a.  tout 
detruit ;  et  dans  toute  la  Turquie,  il  n'y  a  pas,  je  crois,  dix  Turcs 
qui  sachent,  je  ne  dis  pas  6crire,  mais  parler  le  frangais  ou.  I'italien. 
.  II  y  a  plus  d'un  si^cle  que  les  Turcs  sont  habitulls  d  &tre  battus 
par  leurs  ennemis ;  cependant  ils  ne  s'avouent  jamais  leurs  d^faites. 


'  On  doit  faire  observer  que  les  Turcs  ont  deux  fois  etouffe  la  civilisation : 
d^aibord  celle  des  Arabes,  sous  les  califes ;  et  ensnite  celle  des  Grecs  de 
Byzance. 
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II  faiit  tivoir  eontm  les  Titfcs  pour  se  faire  une  id6e  de  lent 
oivueil^  de  leur  ignorance  et  de  leur  apatbie; 

Xe  principe  du  gouvemement  ottoman  n'est  pas  la  crainte^  maM 
)a  terreur.  Le  peuple  ne  con^cHt  pas  que  le  bon  ordre  puisse 
exister  sans  que  les  bourreaux  aceompaenent  I'homme  rev^tu  d'un 
emploi  4nii|ient»  II  reconnait  la  superiority  d'up  gouvemant  i 
Feffror  qui  accompagne  ses  pas>  et  au  noinbre  de  t^tes  qu'il  fait 
tomber  au  gr6  de  son  caprice.  11  n'est  pas  rare  d'entendre  dire  i 
un  raabomitan  que,  s'il  6tait  visir,  il  aurait  fait  pendre  ou  d6capiter 
taut  de  boulangers^  et  tant  d'autres  niarchands  de  vivres ;  et  comme 
ji  n'est  pas  rare  de  voir  ces  raisonneurs  sanguinaires  devenir 
pachas^  ou  grands  visirs,  ils  s'empressent  de  niettre  leurs  principes 
en  pratique. 

Le  gouTernement  turc  est  essentiellenieRt  militaire ;  il  n'est 
teinpjSri  ni  par  la  religion^  ni  par  Topinion  puUique;  et  cette 
double  influence  tendant  au  contraire  d  le  rendre  f6roce,  il  est 
devenu  syst^oiatiqaement  sanguinaire.  On  a  observ^  que  dea 
hommes  d'un  naturel  sensible  et  humain  dans  leurs  relations 
privies,  conimettaient^  avec  indifference^  les  phis  grandes  atrpcit^s 
d^s  qu'ils  6taient  re?^tus  de  quelque  autorit6.  C'est  Thabitude^ce 
sont  les  exemples  continu^ls  de  cette  mani^re  de  gouverner^  qui 
ont  perverti'leur  caractire.  II  est  regu,  parmi  les  Turcs^  que  le 
sultan  peut  tuer  quatorze  personnes  par  jour^  sansqu'il  soit  permis 
d'61ever  le  moindre  doute  sur  sa  justice.  Le  titre  habituel  du 
sultan  est  celui-ci:  Hunchiar.  Demandez  la  signification  aur 
orientalistes.  Etant  calife  et  repr^sentant  de  Dieu  sur  la  terre^  il 
est  censd  connattre^  par  iospiratiou>  le  juste  et  Finjuste. 

11  s'ensuit  qu'on  ne  reclame  jamais,  contre  les  confiscatioiis  dea 
biens'de  tou4  les  malheureux  qui  ont  encoiiru  la  dis^ace  du  sultan. 
Tout  homme  a8sassin6  par  le  gouvemementestcens^  avoir  cofnmisi 
le  crime  de  ldse»majest6^  et,  en  consequence,  ses  biens  appartir 
enaent  de  droit  au  fisc  imperial.  Aussi  arrive*t-]l  toujours  que  Ton 
commence  par  exicuter  un  homme  pour  avoir  ensuite  le  droit  de 
dele  d^Quiller.  Et  comme  dans  ces  provinces  les  paehas,  les 
muselins  et  les  vaivodes  repr^sentent  le  ^ultan,  ils  ont  d6  adopter  le 
m^e  systdme,  et  ils  jouissent,  en  consequence,  du  droit  de  vie  et 
de  mort  sur  leurs  administr6s. 

En  leur  quality  de  lieutenant,  ces  grands  fonctionnaires  6talent 
un  faste  ruineux,  et  ce  sont  les  chf^tiens  qui  doiverit  Talimenter* 
Les  Mnsulmans^  dans  la  Turquie  de  TEurope,  dans  les  iles  et  sur 
les  <:6tes  de  TAsie  mineure,  ne  paient  presque  rien  et  commettent- 
mille  exactions.  Dans  ces  demiers  temps  d'une  anarchic  compl^te^ 
les  Chretiens  sont  devenus  la  proie  non-seulement  du  dernier  des 
gouvernants,  mais  de  tout  inahometan,  qui  reste  arm6  au- milieu  de5> 
Grecs  comme  s'jls  n'^taient  entries  en  possession  de  la  Gr^ce  que 
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depuis'hier  aeulement,  Les  Tares  ne  s'occupent  que  du  mametnetit 
des  armies,  et  de  jouer  ledjirid,  comme  aussi  de  tuer  des  chr6tieos 
par  forme  de  passe-temps.  Quoique  la  population  dimhiue  tous 
les  jours,  quoique  plusieurs  provinces  soient  d6tach^s  de  I'empirei 
les  d6penseB  vont  toiljours  crc^issant,  et  c'est  auic  malheureux  qui 
^urvivent  que  Ton  reclame  Targent  qui  doit  satisfaire  le  capcke  et 
le  crime.  Le  peuple  est  r6duit  au  strict  n6cessaire  ;  il  est  priv6 
de  tout  produit  6tranger« 

Les  non-Musulmans  sont  inhabiles  i  tout  emploi  civil,  militaire 
et  judiciaire ;  leur  t^moignage  mime  ne  vaut  jamais  celui  da 
dernier  des  mahom^tans.  Leurs  propriet^s,  leur  lionneur  et  leur 
vie,  dependent  non-seulement  du  caprice  du  Grand^Seigneur  et  de 
ses  agents ;  mais  enc9re  de  celui  du  dernier  des  soldats,  ,qui  se 
consid^rent  toujours  comme  aux  premiers  temps  de  leur  conqu6te* 
Les  Turcs  sont  Strangers  d  toute  occupation  pacifique :  c'est  le 
chr6tien  qui  s^me,  qui  navigue,  et  qui  exerce  tous  les  genres  d'in« 
dustries.  Les  Turcs,  sur  toutes  les  cdtes  de  TAsie  mineure;  dans 
ks  ties  de  TArchipel,  et  dans  toute  T^tendue  de  la  Turquie  d'£u- 
rope,  i  peu  d'exceptions  pr^s,  sont  comme  des  garnisaires,  et  im-* 
plant6s  ]k  pour  garder  le  pays. 

.  II  ne  reste  aux  vaincus  que  la  ressource  de  se  faire  assimiler  aux 
conqu6rants  ;  mais  il  faut  pour  ceia  renter  sa  religion,  sa  langue, 
et  ses  moeurs  nationales,  et  devenir  Tesclave  des  sultans ;  car  les 
janissaires  et  tous  les  employes  du  gouvernement  ottoman  se  recon- 
naissent  esclaves  de  leur  soiiverain,  qui  h6rite  legalement  de  leurs 
propri6tes. 

.  Tes  habitants  de.  I'empire  tnrc  se  divisent  done  en  deux  classes 
bien^liistinctes :  celle  des  mabom6tans,  et  celle  des  non-mahom£* 
tans.  La  premiere  est  la  plus  nombi^euse,  et  jouit  indistinctembnt 
de  tous  les  avantages  attaches  au  droit  de  conqulte.  Elle  est  toute 
cens^e  militaire ;  et,  en  cas  de  besoin,  elle  est  requise  k  marcher 
contre  Tennemi  de  la  religion ;  car  elle  ne  connalt  ni  le  nom  de 
patrie,  ni  celui  de  nation. 

Au  commencement  de  Tempire,  on  avait  6tabli  des  corps  per- 
manents,  tels  que  les  janissaires,  les  spahis,  et  autres,  qui  6taient 
toujours  prints  a  marcher,  et  qui  6taient  soutenus,  au  besoin,  par  le 
ceste  de  la  nation  mahom^tane;  mais,  depuis  un  si^cle  sur-tout,  on 
a  introduit  parmi  les  janissaires  beaucoup  d'autres  musulmans,  et 
on  a  d6natur6  leur  institution  primitive.  Les  janissaires  ne  sont 
plus  qu'une  esp^ce  de  garde  uationale,  sans  discipline,  et  tr^s-mal 
organis^e,  plus  propre  aux  seditions  qu'sl  la  defense  de  TemfHre. 
lies  spahis  sont  aussi  deg6n£r6s;  ils  ne  sont  ni  plus  exerc6s, 
ni  plus  aguerris  que  les  janissaires.  Le  reste  de  la  nation 
combat  au  basard,  et  est  plus  propre  d  embarrasser  les  marches  et 
d  piller  les  provinces  qu'si  se  mesurer  avec  Tennemi. 
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Le  goilverbement  fournit  trds-peu  de  choses  d  ces  hordes ;  et 
depuis  qiie  les  provinces  sont  devenues  d^sertes^  il  est  impossible 
cKy  tiourrir,  pendant  plusieurs  mois^  une  arm^e  composee  de  plua^ 
de  cent  mille  hommes. 

Quoique  les  pr6jug6s  religienx  soient  dominants  en  Turquie^  et 
que  tons  les  mahom6tans  soient  fiers  d'etre  appeI6s  Osmanlis 
(OttooNins);  quoique  le  gouvemetnent  ait  empIoj6  teus  les  mojens 
d*ottomaniser  tous  les  niahom6tans^  ils  se  subdivisent  cependsnt  eu 
trois  peuples  distincts,  savoir :  les  v6ritables  Osmanlis,  les  Arabes, 
et  les  Aibanais.  II  y  a  m^me  plusieurs  nuances  ^ntre  les  Osmanlis. 
Les  mahom^tans  de  la  Bosnie  ne  se  m&lent  pas  fiacilement  avec  les 
autres  Ottomans,  et  on  observe  une  grande  difference  entre  ces 
demiers  et  les  apostats  de  la  Grice  et  des  ties,  qui  contintient  i 
parler  la  langue  grecque.  II  y  a  encore  une  grande  difference 
entfe  les  Turcs  de  TAsie  en  g6n6ral  et  ceux  de  I'Europe.  Dans  la 
M6sopotamie,  dans  la  Syrie,  et  dans  I'Egypte,  la  majority  est 
Arabe,  et  d^teste  les  Turcs. 

Les  Aibanais  sont  aussi  mauvais  mahom6tans  qu'ils  6taient 
jadis  mauvais  chr6tiens.  '•  Leurs  moeurs  et  leurs  habitudes  les  rap^^ 
prbchent  plus  des  Grecs  que  des  Ottomans ;  ils  parlent  un  Ian-; 
gage  different  de  ceini  des  Turcs,  et  ils  emploient,  pour  la  plupart, 
Je  grec  moderne  dans  leurs  affaires. 

Les  autres  peuples  qui  babitent  la  Turquie,  d  I'exception  des 
Juifs  et  des  Druses,  sont  tous  chr6tiens;  mais  ils  appartiennent  d 
trois  6glises  diff^rentes^  la  grecque^  Tarm^nienne,  et  la  catholique. 
II  y  a  encore  d'autres  sectes  cfar^tiennes,  comme  celles  des  Copies 
en  Egypte,  et  quelques-autres  peu  nombreuses^  que  nous  pas^^J^ns 
sous  silence.  >  ^ 

Les  Arm^niens  habitent  la  haute  Asie,  et  sont  disperses  dans 
toute  la  Turquie  asiatique.  II  n*y  en  a  qu'un  petit  nombre  en 
Europe  et  en  Afrique.  Ceux  du  rit  grec  sont  6tablis  dans  les  trois 
parties  de  I'empire  turc ;  mais  c'est  sur  les  cdtes  de  I'Asie  mineure^ 
dans  les  lies  de  I'Archipel  et  dans  la  Turquie  europeenne,  qu'ils 
sont  en  tr^s  grand  nombre,  et  m^me  en  majority,  relativement  aux 
mahometans ;  mais  ils  ont  le  malheur  de  ne  pas  faire  une  nation 
homogine  et  compacte.  lis  se  subdivisent  en  Grecs  v6ritables,en 
Servo- Bulgares,  en  Moldo-Valaques,  selon  leur  origine  diff^rente, 
et  leur  langage.  La  plus  grande  difference  existe  entre  les  peuples 
ultra-dan ubiens  et  les  autres  chr6tiens,  parce  que  les  premiers  ne 
sont  que  des  tributaires  de  la  Turquie,  qui  ontconse)rv6  une^sp^ce 
de  gouvemement  autocthone,  bas6  sur  la  f6odalit6 ;  mais^  comme 
depuis  un  si^cle  ils  ont  616  priv6s  du  droit  d'61ire  leurs  hospodars; 
qui  sont  choisis  parmi  quelques  Grecs  de  Constantinople,  ils  con- 
fondent  dans  leur  haine  les  Grecs  de  Fanar^  avec  toute  la  nation 

*  Fauxbourg  de  ConstaDtinople,  d'ou  sont  tires  les  hospodars  et  autre^ 
employes  aux  missions  et  aux  affaires  etrang^res. 
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grec^oe.  :Au  reste,  ilfaut  convemr  que  ce  n'est  p«u  la  nation  entiire 
^es  Valaqiies  et  des  Moldasres  ^i  numifeste  cette  injuste  antipatbie; 
ce  sont  ies  seigneurs  du  pays  qtii  veiilent  exploiter  les  malheoretix 
Daces,  san»  )a  concurrence  des  Fanariotes*  On  doit  k  ceux<*ci 
I'abQlition  du.  servage  des  Moldo-Vaiaques,  Tiatroduction  de  la 
langue  nationale  dans  le  service  divin,  et  les  premiers  i^L^ments  de 
la  civilisation  du  pays,  S'ils  n'ont  pad  fait  plus,  cela  vient  du 
changement  continuel  des  bospodars,  et  des  fr^quentes  invasions  de 
la  Moldo-Valachie^  tantdt  par  les  Russes,  tant6t  par  les  Autrichi* 
ens^  et  souvent  par  les  insurg^s  Turcs.  Dans  Tespace  de  trente 
ansy  ces  deux  provinces  ont  6t4  occupies  deux  fois  par  les  Russes, 
une  fois  par  les  Autrichiens,  et  sont  rest^es  le  tb^^tre  de  la  guerre 
pendant  presque  la  moiti6  de  cette  p^riode.  Ajoutons  qu'il  n'y  a 
dans  ces  pays  fertiles  que  deux  classes  d*habitants,  les  paysans  et 
les  Boyards,  faineants  qui  d^pouillent  arbitrairement  et  injustement 
les  premiers.  L'on  concevra  facilement  pourquoi  ces  pays  sont 
d^peupl^s  et  mis^rables,  et  pourquoi  ses  habitants  sont  sans  ener* 
;ie  et  dans  Tavilissement.  Get  expos6  explique  pourquoi  les 
loldo-Valaques  se  sont  montr6s  peu  empresses  de  r6pondre  sL' 
l^appel  du  prince  Hypsilanti,  et  pourquoi  Tb6odore  Bladimiresco, 
chef  valaque,  s'estmontr6  oppos^  aux  vuesgen^reuses  du  prince  grec.* 

Parmi  les  peuples  Slaves,  les  Serviens  ont  conserv6  plus  que  les> 
autres  leur  caract^re  national,  qu'ils.  ont  retrenip^  dans  leur  insur- 
rection derni^re.  C'est  sur  eux  que  le  prince  Hypsilanti  comptait 
le  plus,  et  c'est  sur. eux  qu'il  devait  s'appuyer  pour.prot6ger  Tin- 
surrection  de  toutes  les  provinces  au  nord  du  mont  Hernias,  et 
donner  la  main  aux  habitants  dela  Mac6doine ;  mais,  malgr6  les 
declarations  des  deux  puissances  russe  et  autrichienne  d  Leybach, 
ces  puissances,  loin  de  garder  une  stricte  neutralit6y  ont,  par  dif-. 
ferents  moyens  qui  seront  devoil6s  un  jour,  paralyse  les  mouvements> 
de  la  Servie,  foment^  I'opposition  des  M oldo-Valaques,  et  r6duit 
le  prince  Hypsilanti  aux  seules  ressources  que  la  Valacbie  et  la 
Moldavie  lui  fournissaient.  Jl  a  et^  priv^  des  secours  de  ses  com- 
patriotes,  qui  devaient  traverser  I'Autriche  et  la  Russie :  on  a  m^e 
arr£t6  les  munitions  qu'ils  avaient  achet^es.  Pour  comble  de 
malheur,  le  patriarche  de  Constantinople  a  6t6  forc6  de  fulminer  un 
anath^me  contre  Hypsilanti  et  ses  adherents ;  n^anmoins,  Hypsi- 
lanti n'a  pas  desesplr6  de  son  entreprise ;  il  s'est  retrancb6  dans 
les  montagnes  de  la  Valacbie,  oii  il  a  attir6  toute  I'attentioh  des' 
Turcs,  et  il  a  donn6  par  Id  le  temps  aux  Gfecs  du  midi  de  s'organi- 
ser,  et  de  prendre  PofFensive. 

J'ai  dit  plus  baut  qu'on  trouvait  en  Turquie  des  cbretiens  du  rit 
latin;  mais  ils  y  ,sont  si  peu  nombreuy,  qu'il  est  inutile  d'entrer 
dans  de  grands  details  sur  leur  compte.  D'ailleurs,  ayant  pour 
pr^cepteurs  des  capucins  et  d'autres  moiues  ignorants  qui  leur  sont 
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envoy^s  pitr  la  propagsnde  die  Rome,  Hs  oiitcoiitnicl^  rblribituiia 
dedftnoDcer  les  Orecs  etipris  des  catholiquedderEurope  ctvilis^, 
Untdt  comtDe  des  fanaUqiies,  tanlAt  cotnine  des  ath^es ;  et  ii  n'est 
pas  ^tonnaiit  de  les  entendre  dire  4  leiiirs  amis  d'Eiiroipe^  que  les 
Grecs  jouissaient,  sous  le  sultan  actuel^  de  toates  les  dottceurs  de  la 
¥te  sociale,  etque  ce  mfime  sultan  est  un  prodige  de  sciente^  de 
justioe  et  de  politique*  Dans  leur  systfime,  la  marche  progressiva^ 
de  k  civilisation  pervertit  le  coeur  humain,  et  c'est  en  cons^uencB^ 
de  ce  principe  qu'ils  regardent  le  sultan  comme  rhomme  s^lon  leur 
ccBur.  lis  en  feraient  volontiers  un  hbrois,  parce  qu'il  a  franchi  le 
seuil  des  prisons  du  s6rail  pour  monter  au  tr6ne  ensanglent^  dito 
ottomans  ;  un  savant^  parce  qu'il  connatt  le  code  auquel  ses  esclaves 
doivent  ob6ir ;  un  politique  et  un  administrateur,  parce  qu'il  ftiit 
marcber  d  la  inort  les  riches  de  son  empire  pour  s'emparer  deleurs 
d6pouilies,  parce  que,  dans  Tespace  de  quinze  ans,  il  a  trois  fois 
alt6r6  les  monnaies  et  les  a  r^duites  k  la  moiti^de  leur  valeur;  un- 
dieu  de  cl6mence  et  de  bont6,  parce  qu'il  a  fait  6trangler  son  fr^re 
et  quelques-uns  de  ses  enfants^  et  d6capiter  ses  plus  fiddles  ser* 
viteurs. 

II  est  facile  de  comprendre  quelle  est  I'essence  du  gouvernement 
turcy  et  quelle  est  la  position  des  chr6tiens,  Strangers  i,  tout 
eraploi  civile  judicaire  et  militaire.  lis  n'ont  aucun  moyen  de  faire 
respecter  leufs  propri6t6s,  leur  honneur  et  leur  vie.  L'exercice 
tti^me  de  leur  religion,  garanti  solennelleihent  et  de  plein  gr6  par 
diiFSrents  trait^s^  notamment  par  le  conqu6rant  de  Constantinople^' 

*  On  salt  qite  la  Gr^ce  a  ete  conquise  a  differentes  reprises  par  les  Otto- 
mans, Quelques  provinces  avaient  fait  des  trait^s  avec  les  conquerants,  qui 
cependant  n*ont  jamais  et€  executes.  Mais  le  trait6  qu'on  regardait  comme  ia 
cbarte  des  vaincus,  co'nsistait  dans  les  droits  que  le  sultan  Mehemet  II.  a 
octroy^  aux  Grecs,  apr^s  la  prise  de  Caostantinople.  Cette  concession^ 
acceptee  par  les  vaincus,  contenait,  que  le  patriarcne  grec  etat  inviolablcy 
que  le  gouvernement  turc  ne  se  m^lerait  point  des  affaires  eoclesiastiques ; 
que  la  liberty  du  culte  ne  pouvait  dtre  violee ;  que  six  jours  de  I'annie  trois 
avant  et  trois  apr^s  le  jour  d^s  Pskjues,  oo  devait  ouvrir  les  portes  de  Coii- 
ataptinople  pendant  la  nuit  pour  la  libre  circulation  des  craretienft ;  qu'iU. 
ne  pouvaient  Stre  molesles  ni  poursuivis  pendant  ces  six  jours,  et  qu^enfin 
le  patriarche  devait  ^tre  salarie  par  le  sultan. 

'  Ufie  partie  de  ces  droits  ont  6te  conserves  jusqu'en  1831,  qui  a  vu  le  plus 
horrible  attentat  qui  ait  jamais  eu  lieu,  m^e  dans  les  fastes  sanglants  des 
Ottomans. 

.  Deux  autres  patriarches  ont6t6  executes  pendant  la  longue  domination 
des  Ottomans;  mais  ce  ne  fut  qu'apr^s  les  avoir  fait  destituer  auparavantet 
sur  des  raisons  plausibles.  Jamais  on  n'aoutrag6  si  violemment  toute  une 
nation,  et  insulte  TEorope  chr^tienne.  » 

Les  joumaiix  ont  rapporte  rexcommunieation  du  mallkenreux  patriarcbe 
Goatre  le  prioce  Hypsilanti ;  et  cependant  le  Reis-Efiendix>se  douter  de  oette 
excommunication,  et.  tout  en  convenant  que  le  p^triarcbearendude  erands 
services  aux  Turcs,  il  a  rimpudence  de  dire  qu*un  a  dans  les  mains  n  cor- 
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«8t  •outtiis  i  oiille  etitravefl,  et  c'est  au  poids  de  Tor  ^'oo  a^hdte 
la  peniiis»ion  de  remettre,  pendant  la  nuit*  une  tuUe  dans  uoe 
iglise  d6grad6e  par  le  temps^  ou  quelquefois  m^me  par  les  T|irc«. 
Les  Grecs  out  6t6  attaqu^s,  sans  declaration  de  guerre  et  sans 
provocatioiiy  par  les  conqu^rants  niahom6taQS.  Aussi  n'oi^t-ils 
jamais  reconnu  la  I6gitimite  de  la  domination  ottomane.  Us  n'y 
aont  Ii68  par  aucun  serroentj  ils  a'ont  jamab  pri6  pour  les  Turcs^ 
et  ils  ont  protest^  souvent  contre  leur  oppression.  -  Cet  etat  de 

Suerre  entre  les  deux  nations  est  connu  des  Turcs  eux-mdmes,  e| 
s  regardent  la  Grice  comme  un  d6pdt  plac6  dans  leurs  mains^ 
mais  qu'ils  doiveut  restituer  un  jour.  C'est  d'aprds  cette  mani^r^ 
de  voir  one  plusieurs  muftis,  et  le  dernier  sur-tout,  ont  refuse  I^ 
fetfa  qu  on  leur  demandait  pour  faire  main-bas^e  surtous  le^ 
Grecs/  l\y  ^  plus,  les  Turcs  ne  sont  jamais  entr6s  dans  le  droit 
public  de  I'Europe^  et  ils  s'y  rattachent  plut6t  par  des  conventicMis, 
^que  par  des  trait6s  synallagmatiques.  Les  ambassadeurs  chr6tiens 
ne  peuvent  point  habiter  Constantinople,  et  ils  y  sont  comme  se- 
questr£s  dans  le  fauxbourg  de  P6ra.  fin  cas  de  guerre  ils  sont  mis 
en  prison,  comme  de  malfaiteurs.    Les  prisonniers  qu'on  fait 

respondance  du  patriarche  avec  les  insarges  de  la  Moree.-  Mais  comment 
a-t-il  pu  com  prendre  ces  lettres  ^crites  en  grec  ?  Est-ce  que  les  Jidfs  lui  en 
ont  fait  la  traduction  ? 

E,t  I'Europe  repit  ces  explications  comme  convaincantes !  Ainsi  done, 
mdme  en  adoptant  la  validity  des  liens  impos6s  par  la  force,  Tatteatat 
xommis  contre  le  patriarche  et  les  membres  du  synode  grec,  a  delie  la  nation 
grecque  de  tout  engagement  envers  ses  tyrans,  et  elle  s^st  replacee  vis-il-vis 
d'eux  comme  aux  premiers  temps  de  la  conqu^te ;  les  Turcs,  en  6mettant  le 
vopu d'exterminei"  les  Grecs,. les  ont  forces  oe  reprendre  leurs  droits  impres- 
criptibles,  et  ils  sauront  vaincre  ou  mourir* 

'  Iia  question  4'extermitier  tous  lesGrecs  a6t4aglt6e  plusieurs  autres  fois.  ~ 
En  1709,  pendant  I'insurrection  de  la  Moree^  oii  a  demande  un  fetfa  au 
mufti  .contre  toute  la  nation  grecque.  C'^tait  pendant  le  r^gne  de  Mustapha, 
de  qui  Voltaire  a  dit : 

On  m'a  trop  accuse  d'aimer  peu  Mustapha, 
Son  visir,  ses  firmans,  son  mufti,  son  ^tfa. 

Mais  le  mufti  a  refus6  le  fetfa  par  les  memes  raisons  que  le  dernier.  II  a 
ajout^  que  si  on  exterminait  les  Grecs,  qui  pourraii  travailier  pour  nourrir 
les  Turcs? 

On  a  agite  la  m6me  question  pendant  Texpldition  des  Fran^atsen  Egynte, 
et  c*est  par  les  mSmes  raisons  et  par  Tinfluence  du  patriarche  Gr^golre,  der- 
ni^rement  pendu,  qu'on  est  parvenu  ^  ecarter  cette  question,  qui  a  6t6  re- 
produite  lors  de  Tarrivee  de  ia  flotte  angiaise  devant  Constantinople. 

^lors  aussi  le  mdme  patriarchs  s'est  expos^  pour  sa  nation,  et  il  s^est 
present^  spontanement  aux  travaux  des  fortifications.  On  doit  cependant 
lyouter  qu'alors  les  Turcs  ne  pouvaient  impun^ment  commettre  une  pareille 
atrocite,  et  le  minist^re  du  malheureux  sultan  Selim  4tait  assez  ^lair^  pour 
ne  pas  s'exposer  a  une  pareille  entreprise. 

II  etait  reserv6  au  parricide  et  fanatique  Mahmoud  de  commencer  ces 
•trocit^s,  malgr^  le  rcfus  formel  du  fetfa. 
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pendant  la  gherre  sont  ou  massacrllt  impUayablemcot,  ou  trttSo^a 
eo  esclavage.  Ce  u'est  que  xlepuis  quelque  temps  qu'on  a  pris  le 
parti  de  las  enchatner  dans  ley  gal&res.  L'Europe  a  si  bien  reconnu 
eet  ^tat  des  cboses^  qu'elle  n'a  jamais  confondu  les  Grecs  avec  les 
Turcs  dans  toutes  les  guerres  qu'elle  a  eues  avec  la  Turquie.  L^s 
Grecs  et  les  autres  peuples  chr^tiens.  soUmis  d  la  Turquie  spot 
plut6t  des  prisonniers  de  guerre,  que  des  aujets«  Uo  des  bomiqeff 
les  plus  distingu^s  de  la  France  me  disait,  il  n'y  a  pas  long-temps, 

2ue  s'il  fallait  dcrire  pour  diSmontrer  la  justice  de  la  cause  des 
Jrecsy  il  aurait  pris  pour  6pigraphe  de  son  livre :  II  fait  clair  cL 
midi ;  et  cependant  il  s'est  trouvl  des  6crivains  assez  injustes  pour 
assimiler  la  Ugitimite  des  Turcs^  d  I'^gard  des  Grecs,  i  celle  des 
Riaisona  actuellement  r6gnantes  en  Europe.  Kt  ils  n'ont  pas 
b^8il6,^  dans  leur  «^le  tr^s-peu  chr^tien,  k  vouer  au  massacre  et  i 
la  destruction  des  millions  de  cbr^tiens,  pour  faire  r^gner  le  Goran. 
L'un  d'eux  a  mSme  os6  dire  que  la  croix  6tait  en  Turquie  le  signal 
de  la  rebellion^  Si  la  l^itimit6  est  telle  que  ces  6crivain$  la 
coiiQoivent ;  si  la  Turquie  a  des  droits  sur  la  Gr^ce,  il  faut  alors 
replacer  les  Espagnols  isoua  la  16gitimit6  des  Maures  de  TAfrique, 
les  habitants  des  Pays-Bas  sous  celle  des  Espagnols,  les  Russes 
sous  celle  des  Mogols,  et  la  Basse  Hongrie  sous  celle  de  ces 
m^mes  Turcs.  11  faut  effacer  de  I'histoire  toutes  les  tentatives 
des  puissances  europ^ennes  pour  chasser  les  Turjcs  de  I'Europe ; 
il  faut  que  Tempereur  d'Autriche,  et  que  les  rois  de  Naples  et  de 
Sardai^n^  cessent  de  prendre  les  titres  de  rois  de  Jerusalem  et  de 
Chypre. 

.  Si  d^sormais  les'Turcs  triomphaient,  presque  tous  les  chr^tiens 
seraient  immol6s ;  le  reste  serait  jet6  dans  le  plus  affreux  esclavage« 
Quel  avantage  le  commerce  et  la  politique  europ6enne  pourraient- 
ils  retirer  de  cet  effrayant  d^sastre  ? 

L'insurrection  des  Grecs  et  de  leurs  co-religionnaires  est  de  droit : 
toutes  les  8ubtilit6s  de  la  politique  nouvelle  n'en  sauraient  66trir  la 
source,  Ce  n*est  pas  une  partie  de  la  nation  qui  se  revoke  contre 
un  gbuvernement  tant  soit  peu  raisonnable;  le  but  n'est  point 
d'^tendre  ses  libert6s,  ou  de  ^urir  apr^s  des  ameliorations  qu'on 
puisse  trailer  de  chiml^riques^  C'est  une  nation  toute  enti^re, 
lUustre  par  ses  malheurs,  et  plus  ancienne  que  ses  tyrans,  qui  de- 
mande  *k  se  r^int^grer  dans  ses  droits  imprescriptibles.  C'est  une 
nation  qui  combat  pour  la  libert^  de  son  culte,  pour  son  ind^pen- 
dance  nationale^  et  pour  I'existence  individuelle  de  ses  membres. 

Apr^s  les  atrocit^s  que  les  Grecs  ont  endur6es  pendant  cinq 
Slides ;  Iprsqu'ils  ont  vu,  en  presence  de  la  Sainte  Alliance  euro- 
peenne,  la   ville  de   Parga'   liyr^e  au  plus  pervers  des  pacbasf, 

*  La  republique  de  Venise,  apr^s  avoir  beaucoup  coutribue  a  la  chute  de 
rempire  d*orien't,  ae  trouvait  utattresse  des  Ues  de  Chyprei  de  Candie,  de 
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les  ^gltses  cie  trots  autres  villes  ex-v^niti^iiles  trknsfcMnn^s  bm 
mosqu^es,  les  propri^tes  envahies  par  les  Mahometans ;  lorsqtte^ 
apris  avoir  vu  reoverser,  en  quelques  jours,  r.eohafaudage  politique 
cl'Alb*Pacba,  ils  ont  enfin  reconna  qu'ils  ne  faisaient  que  ,changer 
de  t^rans,  et  que  Ieur»  nouyeaux  oppresseurs  ^taient  d'autant  plus 
insatiables,  qu'ils  ^taient  plus  pauvres,-  et  qu'iU  avaient  besoin 
d'acheter  de»  pratecteurs  d  Constantinople;  lorsque,  nialgr6  Jes 
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Negrepooty  et  de  plusieurs  autres  places  dans  1^  Peloponese  et  le  continent 
grec,  quand  les  Turcs  ont  inoncTe  ce  malheureipc  pays,  et  par  consequent  la 
republique  a  eu  des  giierres  opiniatres  a  soutenir  centre  le  torrent  ottomans 
cependant,  malgre  le  declin  continuel  de  Venise,  eile  a-  pu  conserver  les  lies 
loniennes  et  quatre  villes  sur  le  continent  de  la  Grece,  ia  ville  de  Vpnieaen 
Acarnanie^  et  les  villes  de  Preveza,  de  Parga,  et  deButhrotum  en  Epire. 
Tout  le  monde  connait  comment  la  republique  de  Venise  a  ete  detruite,  par 
les  Fran^ais,  vers  la  £n  du  dernier  si^cle,  et  comment  ceu>i-ci,etant  devemAS 
maiires  des  iles  loniennes  et  des  quatre  villes  du  continent,  ont  envabi  aussi 
TEgypte,  et  comment  cet  evcnement  a  amen§  i*alliance  des  Kusses,  des 
Turcs  et  des  Anglais,  qui,  apr^s  avoir  expulse  les  Franpais  repnblicains  des 
ties  Joniennes  et  des  quatre  villes  grecques  4u  continent,  ont  6rige  les  iles 
loniennes  en  republique,  sous  le  nom  de  Sept-Iles. 

Quant  aux  quatre  villes,  on  les  a  cedees  a  la  Turquie  sous  ces  conditions : 

1°  Les  quatres  villes  devaieot  avoir  un  gouvernement  municipal,  selon  leur 
propre  volonte ; 

2°  On  pouvait  y  etablir  des  lazareths  ; 

8°  Aucun  Mabometan  n'y  pouvait  acquerir  des  biensfonds,  pas  m^mea^ 
etablir ; 

4°  Le  gouvernement  turc  ne  pouvait  y  construire  des  forteresses; 

5^  La  religion  chr^tienne  y  etait  seule  toJeree,  et  les  Turcs  ne  pouvaient 
batir  des  luosquees ; 

(6°  Le  gouvernement  turc  y  devait  envoyer  un  Turc  de  Constantinople, 
pour  y  percevoir  les  tributs  annuels,  fixes  a  vingt-cin'q  mille  piastres  turques. 

La  republique  des  Sept-Iles  etait  garante  de  ces  clauses. 

Mais  a  peme  six  annees  se  eont  6coul^es,  que  le  gouvernement  turc  a 
vendu  a  Ali-Pacha  k  bail  de  ses  tributs,  et  il  est  entreS  Voniza,  Preveza^e^ 
Bouthroto,  corame  maltre  absolu. 

La  ville  de  Prevcza  a  ete  transformee  en  forteresse,  les  eglises  en  roos- 
quees,  les  habitants  depossedes  de  leurs  maisons  et  de  leurs  biens,  et  con- 
oamnes  k  ses  constructions  interminables,  comme  des  L^tes  de  somme. 

£t  cependant  la  Turquie  etait  encore  en  paix  avcc  la  Russie  et  TAnglc- 
terre«  garantes  et  protectrices  de  ces  quatre  villes. 

La  seule  ville  ae  Parga  a  eu  le  temps  d*implorer  la  protection  de  la  re- 
publique des  Sept-Iles,  et  elle  a  pu  se  sauver  des  mains  d*Ali-Pacha. 

Le  paix  de  Tilsit  a  remis  les  ties  loniennes  aux  Franpais,  comme  aussi  la 
ville  de  Parga. 

On  connut  la  smte  de  Thistoire  de  ces  quatre  villes.  Parga,  malgi^  le 
traite  de  1800,  et  malgr€  les  conventions  particuli^Tes  des  Parganiutes  avec 
les  Anglais,  a  6te  vendu  a  Ali-Pacha,  et  elle  continue  a  ^tre  occu^iee  par  les 
Mahometans,  comme  Preveza, 

J'avais  done  raison  de  dire  que  ces  quatre  villes  etaient  sous  )a  protection 
de  la  Sainte  Alliance,  parce  qu'elle  n'a  rien  status  de  neuf  sur  le  sort  de  ces 
villes,  et,  en  consequence,  les  protecteurs  actuels  de  la  soi-disant  republique 
Jonienne  avaient  le  droit  de  demander  la  reintegration  des  quatre  ville^^  a 
leurs  franchises,  stipulees  eu  1800.  '      ' 
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.promesses  solennelles  du  sultan  de  les  remettre  en  possession  de 
^rs  propri6t6s  dont  ils  avaient  ^t^  d6pouili£s  par  Ali-Pacha|  its 
ont  vu  que  les  debris  de  leurs  biens  allaient  grossir  le  domaine  du 
sultan^  les  Grecs  ont  alors  perdu  jusqu'^  I'esp^rance;  ils  out  eu 
recours  au  seul  refuge  qui  leur  restait  encore :  ils  ont  pris  les  armes/ 

Les  Grecs  veulent  se  constituer  i,  la  manidre  des  peuples 
civilises  de  1  Europe ;  ils  ont  promis  aux  mabom^tans  de  les  laisser 
jouir  de  ce  que  les  Grecs  n*ont  jamais  pu  obtenir  sous  le  gouverne- 
nient  des  I'urcs;  ils  leur  ont  garanti  toutes  leurs  propri6t6s, 
quoique  ilI6galement  acquises.  A  ces  propositions  g6n6reuses  Jes 
Turcs  ont  rlponc^  par  le  massacre  des  Grecs^  par-tout  oik  ils  se 
sont  trouv6s  en  force  ;  le  gouvemement  lui-mSme  a  commis  le  plus 
horrible  des  attentats  en  mettant  k  mort  Ie\v6n6rable  patriarche  de 
Constantinople,  le  jour  mSme  des  Psiques,  sous  les  yeux  des  am- 
bassadeurs  chr^tiensyCt  sans  6gard  pour  ses  services,  pour  son  &ge, 
et  pour  son  caract^re^  On  a  su  que  les  Turcs  avaient  agit^  la 
question  de  faire  main-basse  sur  tons  les  Grecs.  Dans  cet  6tat  des 
choses,  n'ayant  plus  aucun  espoir  d'accommodement,  les  Grecs  ont 
fluivi  la  seule  ligne  qu'ils  pouvaient  suivre  :  ils  ont  jur6  de  mourir 
plutot  (jue  de  se  soumettre  encore  aux  farouches  mabom^tans.  11 
n'y  a  ici  ni  carbonarisme,  ni  influence  6trang^re ;  c'est  la  nature  des 
clmeB  qui  a  proyoqu6  cette  lutte,  dont  Tissue  ne  pent  £tre  douteuse. 
Vaincus,  les  Grecs  n'existeront  plus;  vainqueurs,  ils  imiteroat 
les  peuples  civilises  de  TEurope.  Ce  n'est  ni  la  .r6publique 
d'Ath^q^s,  ni  celle  de  Sparte,  ni  le  gouvernement  militaire  de  la 
Mac6doine  qu*ils  veulent  faire  revivre.  Ils  reprendront  tout  ce  qu'il 
y  avait  de  bon  dans  ces  trois  gpuvernemeots,  et  ils  profiteront  plus 
encore  des  exemples  de  I'Europe  modeme.  Nous  le  r6p^tons,  les 
Grecs  demandent  et  appelient  de  tousleur&voeux  un  gouvernement 
stable  et  £clair6,  bas6  sur  I'Evangile  et  nIcs  int6r&ts  de  la  civilisa- 
tion. 

Les  Grecs,  en  perdant  tout  ce  qui  faisait  la  gloire  de  leurs  an- 
c&tres,  Qnt  perdu  aussi  leurs  vices.  De  longs  malheurs^et  de  grands 
exemples  ont  r6form6  leur  caract^re.  lis  tieonent  d'autant  plus 
au  christianisme,  que  deux  fois  le  christianisme  a  sauv6  la  nation 
grecque.  C'est  cette  religion  qui  les  a  empSch^s  de  devenir  tout-a- 
fait  Romains,  et  qui  les«a  rendus  les  h£ritiers  de  Rome  dans  TOrient. 
C^est  cette  mSme  religion  qui  les  a  sauv6s  d'un  an^antissement 
total,  lorsque,  dans  les  derniers  siicles,  tons  les  fl£aux  d-Ia*fois  se 
sont  r6unis  contre  eux,  les  Crois6s  et  leur  gouvernement  f6oclal, 
les  Turcs  et  leur  cimeterre  appuy6  sur  un  iivre  anti-social.  Reli- 
gieux  par  sentiment,  ils  repoussent  loin  d'eux  les  livres  immoraux 
que  le  dernier  si^le  a  vus  nattre;  ils  conservent,  plus  que  les 
4:atholiques,  la  simplicity  primitive  de  I'eglise ;  leurs  prStres  sont 
niari^s^  et  sont  eux-mdmes  de  bons  p^res  de  famille.    L'6glise 
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grecque  n'a  pas  ces  mOIiers  de  moines  faineants  qui  vifient  anx 
d^ens  du  peuple,  et  le  nourrissent  en  6chaDj;e  de  superstidona 
grosai^res.  11  n'j  a  chez  lea  Grecs  que  deux  ordres  de  moinesy 
celui  de  Saint-Basile,  et  celui  dd  Tanachor^te  Sawa.  Ces  deux 
ordres  doivent  vivre  loin  du  monde,  et  subsister  d  la  sueur  de  leurs 
fronts.  Par-tout  oii  il  ne  se  trouve  point  de  catholiques  fanatiques^ 
qui  provoquent  les  disputes  religieuses,  les  Grecs  n'ont  aucune 
aversion  pour  les  autres  chr^tiens.  J 'en  atteste  la  Valachie  et  la 
Moldavie^  oii  les  bospodars  grecs  honorent  les  cultes  Strangers  ; 
j'en  atteste  les  voyageurs  modernesi  qui  ont  trouv6  Thospitalit^ 
chr6tienne^  dans  Tint^rieur  de  la  Gf^ce,  aupr^s  des  eccl^siastiquea 
grecs.  Les  ignorants  parlent  du  schisme  sans  le  comprendre :  la 
plapart  des  Grecs  Font  oubli6  tout-sl-fait,  et,  depuis  long-temps^ 
on.  a  appr6ci6  les  causes  v6ritables  de  cette  separation.  II  n'y  a 
Id  rien  de  divin ;  ce  soht  des  int6r&ts  tout  mondains  qui  out  amen6  * 
et  perp6tu6  ce  schisme,  et  ce  sont  les  Grecs  qui  en  ont  6t6  injuste- 
ment  punis.  Aussi  la  lutte  des  Grecs  contre  les  Turcs  n'est  ni  du 
fenatisme,  ni  de  la  licence ;  c'est  la  legitime  conservation  de  leur 
existence,  le  recouvrement  de  leur  imprescriptible  ind^pendance,  et 
Tambition  bien  juste  de  recoitqu6rir  leurs  antiques  droits.  Si,  apria 
avoir  lu  ce  qui  precede,  on  persiste  encdre  i  voir  dans  Tinsurrection 
grecque  une  affiliation  *aux  Carbonari y}^  d6fie  qui  que  ce  soit  d'ea 
fournirles  preuves.  Je  vais  plus  loin,  et  j'affirme  que  Timmense 
majority  des  Grecs  ne  sait  pas  ce  que  c'est  qu'un  Carbonaro  ;  et  s'il 
existe  une  pareille  association,  je  doute  m^me  que  le  prince  Hjp- 
silanti  et  son  coU^gue^  le  prince  Cantacuzdne,  puissent  avoir  une 
id^e  bien  juste  de  cetle  secte  myst6rieuse.  • 

Quand  on  a  ki^  pers6cut6,  comme  Ta  6t6  le  prince  Hypsilanti| 
qui  a  6t6  proscrit  dis  son  enfance,  et  qui  compteun  grand  nombre 
de  ses  parents  l&chement  6gorg6s  par  les  Turcs;  quand  on  a 
6tudi6  et  servi  en  Russie,  quand  on  s'est  montr6  avec  honneur  sur 
les  champs  de  bataille  en  combattant  pour  Tind^pendance  des 
nations,  certes  on  n'a  pas  besoin  d'apprendre  des  Carbonari  qu'on 
peut  et  qu'on  doit  employer  son  ep6e  contre -les  tyrans  deson  pays. 
Permis  k  VObservateur  Autrichim  de  d^nigrer,  dans  desvues  par- 
ticulidres,  le  prince  Hypsilanti,  et  de  le  repr^senter  comme  un 
enfant  perdu  des  revolutions,  comme  un  homme  avide  de  sang  et 
de  pillage.  Ceux  qui  n'6pousent  ^pas  les  int^r^ts  de  VObservateur, 
les  v^ritables  amis  du  christianisme  et  de  Tdrdre,  ne  se  m^prendront 
pas  d,  la  nature  de  ses  declamations. 

Le  prince  Hypsilanti  appdle  les  Grecs  i  la  liberty  j  il  invite  la 
nation  assembl^e  d  se  donner  un  gouvernement :  mais,  nous  dit-on, 
c'est  au  nom  de  la  liberte  qu'en  France  la  noblesse  et  le  clerg^  ont 
ete  spoli^s,  c'est  au  nom  de  la  souverainete  du  peuple  que  la 
monarchie  a  ete  f^nversee,  Mais  comment  appellerons-nous  raboT 
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Ihioil  ddjbng  ded  Ottomans,  sr  ce  n'est  la  }ibert6  i  ne  faut-ii  plus 
appeler  le?  choses  par  leun  noms  v^ritables  i  Quant  k  la  destroc<< 
tion  des  ch&teaux  et  'k  la  spoliatiofi  des  6giises^  notre  position  est 
bien  diff^rente :  la  noblesse  et  le  clerg6  marchent  avec  la  nation  ^ 
its  n^ont  point  k  redouter  les  reactions  populaires,  et  d'ailleurs  i^ 
n'jT  a  dans,  notre  malbeureuse  patrie  ni  ch&teauXy  ni  ricbe»  6glises. 

Les  vdritables  revolutionnaires,  les  Turcs,  ont  d6moli  leS  uns  et 
spoH6  les  autres  depuis  long-temps.  lA  oii  il  n'existe  aucun  gou- 
ternement^  c'est  au  peupie,  c'est  k  T^lite  de  la  nation  qu'il  appar- 
tient  de  se  donner  un  gouvernement  l^gal.  Le  prince  Hypsilanti 
a  done  eu  raison,  et  son  devoir  6tait  de  s'adresset  i  la  nation 
grecque. 

Quand* je  vois  des  verities  si  palpables  attaqu^es  si  onvertement 
et  avec  un  acharnement  sans  exemple  ;  quand  j'observe  qu'on  met 
tout  en  probiftmey  et  qu'on  parle  avec  autant  d'ignorance  des  per- 
sonnes  et  des  choses,  qu'on  ne  connait  en  aucune  mani^re,  et  qu'on 
ne  veut  pQS  m^me  se  donner  la  peine  de  connaftre,  je  suis  poi't^  i 
croire,  non  pas  aux  grandes  lumi^res  du  dix-neuvi^me  si^cle,  mais 
j9lut6t  k  cette  p6riode  de  la  civilisatmn  grecque  qui  doutait  de  tout^ 
qui  parlait  de  tout,  et  qui  donfondait  tout. 

L'existence  des  Turcs  en  Europe  est  non-seulement  ill^gitime^ 
elle  est  encore  d^shonorante  pour  le  christianisme  et  la  civilisation 
europ^enne  i  elle  est  m^me  contraire  i  la  politique  et  aux  int6r£ts 
des  peuples  civilis6s.  (Jhe  6tendue  de  terrein  fertile  et  situ6  sous 
un  heureux  climat,  qui  pourrait  nourrir  plus  de  trente  millions 
d*habitans/en  contient  k  peine  aujourd'hui  le  tiers,  qui  va  toujours 
diminuant  et  s'appauvrissant :  le  commerce  des  Europ6ens  y  va 
^galemetit  en  d^croissant,  et  il  y  deviendra  d'une  nuUit^  absolue. 
Quand  on  est  r^duit  au  point  de  manquer  du  n6cessaire^  on  ne  pent 
acheter  le  super&u ;  et  avec  quoi  'pouvait*on  I'acheter,  lorsque  le 
sol  ne  produit  plus  ni  T^quivaient  des  marchandises  6trang^res,  ni 
ies  moyens  de  faire  de  Tor  ?  Quant  k  la  balance  politique,  Teionpire 
turc  n^est  plus  rien.  Sans  la  jalousie  des  puissances  europ6ennes, 
il  n'existeiait  plus  depuis  long-temps.  Trente  mille  Frangais,  en 
•^gJPl^y  ont  battu  les  armies  ottomanes ;  et,  si  les  Europ6ens 
n^ltaient  pas  venus  du  secoUrs  des  Turcs,  Tarm^e  frangaise  d'Orient 
aurait  renverse  ce  colosse  aux  pieds  d'argile.  Les  guerres  avec  la 
Russie  ont  aussi  cl6montr6  la  faiblesse  de  cet  empire  ;  et,  si  on  en 
doutait  encore,  qu'pii  r^fl^chisse  un  moment  k  Teffroi  que  I'appari- 
tion  du  prince  Hypsilanti  a  r6pandu  dans  Constantinople,  et  qu'on 
en  lire  la  consequence.  L'empire  a  6t6  d6clar6  en  danger,  et  tons 
Ids'  ihahom^tans  ont  ^tfe  appel6s  aux  annes.  Qu'aurait-il  fait  cet 
empire,  «'il  edt  6t6  attaqu4  par  la  Russie,  maitresse  des  boulevards 
tiircs  sur  le  Nieper  et  I'embouchure  du  Danube;  si  cette  Russie 
edt  mis  en  mouvement  cent  cinqtiante  mille  soldats,  lorsque,  dans 
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un  temps  plus  beureux  pour  la  Turquie,  elfo  Vzmt  fait  trembler 
avec  quarante  mille  f  Les  Russes,  dans  un  mois,  seraient  maitres 
de  Constantinople  et  des  Dardanelles^  avant  que  les  Tures  pusseni 
^e  rasseihbler* 

Je  crois  que  le  terme  fatal  de  Tempire  turc  est  prevu  par  tous 
ceux  qui  ont  r6fl6chi  sur  I'^tat  actuel  de  TEurape.  .  Comment  se 
fait-il^  que  les  cabinets  de  TAutricbe,  de  la  France  et  de  TAngle- 
terre  paraissent  m6connattre  le  veritable  6tat  des  choses,  et  qu'ils 
flgissent  contre  leurs  int^r^ts  i  II  ne  faut  pas  une  grande  perspi<^ 
cacit6  pour  s'apercevoir  que  r^mancipation  des  Grecs^  et  leur  r^>* 
tablissement  e^  nation  ind^pendante,  est  la  chose  du  monde  la  plus 
utile  et  la  plus  conforme  aux  int6r^ts  de  l'£urope  ?  Comment 
fi'ont-ils  pas  d6m&16  du  premier  abord  la  nature  de  Tinsurrection 
grecque  ?  comment  n'ont-ils  pas  vu,  qu'en  se  donnant  un  air  de  g6* 
ti^roBiti,  en  mettant  i  profit  le  caract^re  magnanime  de  Tempereur 
Alexandre,  ils  euraient  contribu^,  sans  de  grands  frais^  k  Tind^pen^ 
dance  des  Grecs,  qui  leur  est  mille  fois  plus  profitable  que  la  con- 
servation de  rint6grite  de  I'empire  turc  i  Ce  mojen  6tait  le  seul 
de  sauver  la  Gr^ce  del'influence  de  la  Russie;  et,  au  lieu  de  la 
laisser  devenir  un  ii>strument  de  domination  dans  les  mains  des 
Russes,  il  la  transformait  en  un  boulevard  de  l'£urope  contre  le 
nord.  Comment  se  fait-il  que,  quand  les  Ottomans  m^me  pnt 
reconnu  la  nature  de  I'insurrection  grecque,  les  premiers  cabinets 
de  I'flurope  recherchent  sa  cause  primitive  dans  des  associations 
secretes,  dont  I'existence  m^me  est  inconnue  aux  Grecs,  qui  sont  en 
insurrection  perp^tuelle  envers  les  Turcs  depuis  leurs  premii^es 
Gonqu&tes  i 

J^ose  croire  que  la  politique  europiSenne  reviendra  sur  ees  pas, 
et  qu^elle  ne  commettra  pas  une  seconde  fois  les  fautes  qu'elle  9 
commises  en  Pologne.  Le  partage  de  la  Turquie  europ^enne 
changerait  tellement  I'i^quilibre  de  F Europe,  que  je  le  crois  tout-^» 
fait  inex6cuta;ble ;  il  serait  le  principe  de  guerres  meurtri^r^s  et  in« 
terminables,  sans  profiler  meme  aux  puissances  copartageantes  ;  il 
est  done  plus  conforme  d  la  justice  eternelle,  aux  vrais  iilt6r^ts  de 
I'Europe,  d  la  dignit^  des  grandes  puissances,  qui  ne  cessent  de 
nous  parler  de  leur  amour  pour  la  paix  et  pour  le  bien-i^tre  des 
nations ;  il  est  plus  digne  de  FEurope  civilisi^e  de  marcher  enfin  sur 
la  veritable  ligne  de  la  justice  et  de  la  politique,  de  s'abstenir  de 
tout  agraodissement,  et  de  garantir  aux  Grecs  toute  I'^tendue  de  la 
Turquie  europ6enne,  pour  les  admettre  au  droit  public  de  TEurope 
€iyilis6e,  vers  lequel  tendent  tous  leurs  voeux  et  tous  kurs  efforts* 
Une  condnite  pareille  est  non-seulement  la  plus  honorable  et  la  |>lus 
juste,  mais  la  plus  conforme  k  la  politique  et  aux  int^r^ts  bien  eiw 
iendus  de  toute  I'Europe.  Je  n'ajoute  point  quele  devoir,  la  recon* 
naissaace  et  Thonneur  imposent  aux   gouvernements  aurop^ens 
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oetle  marche  franche  et  lojale.  G'esi  i  la  Grice  que  rEtirope 
modenie  doit  sa  civilisation,  son  cbriistianisniey  et  toot  ce  qui  (ail 
son  bonbeur  et  son  orgtteil ;  mais  conmincu,  comme  je  le  suis^  que 
les  int6r^t8  politiques  paralisent  les  sentiments  les  plus  nobles,  c'est 
aux  int6r£ts  et  k  la  dignity  des  grandes  puissances  que  je  m'adresse. 
La*  Grice  civilis6e  fournira  un  immense  debouch^  i  rindustrie 
europ^enne  et  aux  productions  des  Tropiques.  .  II  faut  6tre  d&- 
pourvu  des  premieres  connaissances  de  riconomie  politique^  pour^ 
esp^rer  faire  le  commerce  avec  des  peuples  pauvres^  et  peu  tiom-* 
breux.     ,         -  » 

L'^mancipation  de  la  Grice  attirera  n^cessairement  Tattentioo 
des  hommes  ind^pendants  de  I'Europe;  et  ses  gouvernements  ont 
interit  d  leiir  d6montrer,  par  des  faits,  qu'ils  ne  sout  pas  les  enne- 
mis  des  droits  des  peuples,  et  qu'ils  ne  frissonnent  pas  au  seul 
nom  d'une  liberty  sage.  11  y  a  plus :  Par  F^mancipation  des 
'  Grecs  les  pirateries  de  i'Afrique  vont  cesser ;  les  Barbaresques  ne 
pourront  plus  recruter  leurs  Inindes  dans  la  Turquie  ;  et  I'Europe, 
qui  a  une  population  surabondante,  pent,  sans  beaucoup  de  frais, 
y  envoyer  des  colonies,  t>our  cultiver  les  produits  des  Tropiques 
et  s'^manciper  des  Am^riques,  quand  celles-ci,  par  la  marche  natu- 
relie  des  choses,  seront  tout*^-fait  s^par^es  de  la  domination  eju- 
rop6enne« 

D'apris  ce  que  je  viens  d'exposer  on  voit  que  I'insur reckon  des 
Grecs  n'a  aucune  analc^ie  avec  les  revokes  de  TEurope  ;  que  les 
Grecs  ont  eu  le  droit  de  prendre  les  armes;  que  la  domination 
otloniane  en  Europe  est  non-seulement  injuste,  mais  contraire  aux 
vrais.int^rSts  et  k  la  dignity  digs  puissances  chr^tiennes ;  que.FEu- 
rope,  en  appuyant  les  Turcs,  se  d^shonorerait  aux  yeux  de  la  poa* 
t£rit6  ;  qu'elle  n'y  gagnerait  rien;  qu'eUe  acp^l^rerait  la  mine  de  son 
commerce  et  la  dissolution  de  rempire  turc  par  les  massacres  et 
les  devastations  auxquels  la  f6rocit6  mahom6tane  a  dSji  pr£ind6 ; 
que  la  politique  bien  entendue  de  TEurope  doit  I'emp^cher  de  re- 
nofiveler  une  seconde  fois  le  drame  de  la  Pologne ;  qu'il  est  con- 
forme  k  la  politique  et  aux  int^&ts  du  present  et  de  Tavenir  de 
garantir  aux  Grecs  la  possession  de  toute  la  Turquie  europeenne ; 
que  la  justice  enfin,  autant  que  le  christianisme,  imposent  aux 
puissances  earop6ennes  le  devoir  d'appuyer  les  Grecs,  et  de  les . 
preserver  autant  des  Turcs  que  de  leurs  puissants  voisins.  J'ajou- 
terai  que  la  crise  actuelie  est  pour  la  Turquie  un  combat  k  mort^ 
et  qu'il  finira  par  Texpuision  des  Turcs  en  Asie,  bu  par  la  destruc- 
tion enti^re  des  Grecs. 

« 

II  me  reste  Ji  donner  quelques  details  sur  les  differents  peuples 
qui  hftbitent  la  Turquie  europ6enne.  Je  pr6senterai  ensuite  un 
tableau  succinct  de  Tinsurrection  actuelie.. 

II  est  impossible  de  donner  des  statistiques  siir.tout  Tempire 
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tarc^  parce  qa*i\  Wy  a  ni  registres  des  nussances  et  dea  morts,  ni 
aucun  autre  moyen  d'appr€cier  Isr  population  de  cet  empire*  Le 
gouvernement  tare  n*y  attache  aucun  int^r^ty  et  le  peuple  a  adopts 
le  pr6jug6  des  Juifs  contre  les  d^nombrements :  d'aiUeurs  le  fleau 
de  la  peste^  et  les  devastations  continuelles  des  brigands,  ou  de 
ceux  qui  administrent  au  nom  de  la  Porte,  d^placent  et  diminuent 
continiiellement  la  population, ,  de  mani^e  qu'il  est  impossible  de 
pouvoir  jamais  donner  une  situation  exacte  de  l'empire«  Mais^ 
comme  la  Turquie  europ^enne,  TArchipel  et  les  cotes  de  FAaie 
mineure  sont  en  grande  partie  habitus  par  des  cbr6tien8>  il  nous 
est  plus  facile  de  fournir  des  renseignements  positifs  sur  ces  con* 
tr6es ;  or^  c'est  ce  qui  nous  int^resse  le  plus  dans  la  lutte  actuelle 
des  Grecs  contre  les  Turcs.  Les  c6tes  de  VAAe  mineure,  c'est-iU 
dire  la-Carie,  I'lonie,  la  Troade,  la  Bithynie,  et  toute  la  rive  m6o 
ridionale  de  la  mer  noire  jusque  au*de]d  de  Tr6bisonde  et  pr^s  de 
Tembonchure  du  Phase,  sont  en  majority  habkies  par  des  Grecs^ 
dont  le  uombre  peut  monter  d  deux  millions^  ayant  tons  conserve 
la  langue  et  la  religion  de  leurs  pdres.  Dans  l'int6i;ieur  de  TAsie 
mineure,  dans  la  Syrie,  la  Palestine  et  TEgypte,  on  trouve  aussi 
une  grande  quantity  de  Grecs  cbr^tiens  ;  mais,  comme  la  majeure 
partie  de  ces  Grecs  a  oubli6  la  langue  nationale  pour  parler  le 
turc  ou  I'arabe,  qu'en  outre  ces  Grecs  heieroglottes  sont  diss6mini§s 
au  milieu  d'une  immense  majority  de  mahom^tans,  et  qu'ils  ne 
peuvent  ^tre  pour  rien  dans  I'insurrection  pr6sente>  on  doit  les  pas- 
ser sous  silence. 

Le  grand  foyer  de  la  population  grecque  se  jirouve  dan?  les  ties 
de  l'Archipel>  et  dans  cette  6tendue  de  la  Tulquie  europ6ipnoe^  qui 
commeQ9ant  aux  monts  Acroc^rauniens,  en  face  de  Corfou  et  de 
ritalie,  renferme  cette  chatne  de  montagnes  jusqu'd  sa  jonction 
avec  celle  du  Pinde,  vers  les  sources  de  Viossa  et  du  P^nee,  dans 
les  d6fil6s  de  M6zovo,  et  remontant  le  Pinde  jusqu'd  son  adosse- 
ment  d  TH^mus  occidental,  qui  s^pare.la  Macedoine  de  la  Servie, 
suit  la  chatne  du  mont  H6mus  jusqu'd  la  mer  Noire;  de  mani^re  que 
la  P6ninsule  de  la  Mor6e,  1'  Attique,  la  Livadie  (comprenant  la  B^otie, 
la  Locride,  la  Phocide),  FEtolie,  TAcamanie,  I'Epire  orientale,  la 
Tbessalie,  la  Mac6doine  entidre,  la  Thrace  et  toutes  les  ttep  d'Ar* 
chipel,  avec  Cancbe  et  Chypre,  sont  presque  entiirement  h^bit^s  > 
par  les  Grecs.  On  trouve  bien  parmi  eux  un  melange  de  Turcs, 
de  fiulgares,  d'Albanais  et  quelques  Juifs  en  petit  nombre,  de  Va- 
laques,  d'Arm^niens  et  de  Cingans  ou  Boh^miens ;  mais  tqus  ces 
peuples  ensemble  ferment  d  peine  un  tiers  de  la  population^  On 
trouve  encore  des  Grecs  ao^ield  du  mont  H^mus,  comme  d^ns  la 
Valachie  et  la  Moldavie,  miiis  ils  y  sont  en  petit  nombre.  Quant 
d  la  langue  grecque,  elle  est  presque  g^n^ralement  employee. par 
les  Juifs,  les  Boh^mienSi  et  une  partie  des  Mahometans  qui  s^- 
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j<Mirnent'  dms  ks  provinces  m^ridioiniles;  Les  Bulgares  i*eti  servent 
aussi^dans  leiirs  ^coies  et  leurs  c^r^monies  reiigieoses.  Les  babfU' 
tants  de  la  Bosnie^  de  la  Servie,  de  la  Valachie  et  de  la  MoMavie 
Bont  &-peu*pr^8  les  seuls  qui  aient  cQn8erT64ine  langue  particult^re. 
II  faut  cepeodant  en  excepter  les  classes  sup^rieures,  qui  font  en* 
trer  F^tude  du  grec  dans  I'^ducation  de  leurs  enfants,  et  qui  Yem^ 
ploient  dans  leurs  relations  habituelles,  de  mani^re  que  le  {dus 
grand  nombre  des  boyards  ou  nobles^  les  professeurs^  les  pr&tres 
chi  liaut  clerg6^  les  m^dacins,  les  commer^ants,  les  artistes,  les 
riches  fermiers  et  la  majority  des  artisans  de  la  Valachie  et  de  la 
Moldavie  sont  Greet  ou  gr6ci868»  On  remarque  enfin  dans  ces 
provinces,  ainsi  que  dans  la  Bulgarie,  une  telle  tendance  i  adopter 
ja  langue  grecque,  qu'il  est  probable  que  dans  une  ou  deux  g^n^*- 
rations,  on  n'y  trouvera  plus  la  moindre  trace  du  valaque  et  du 
bulgare.  Cette  quantit6  de  Grecs  explique  comment  le  prince 
Hypsilanti  a  pu  y  former  une  arm6e  nationale.  Comme  je  ne  dois 
parler  que  de  T^tat  actuel  des  choses,  je  ne  niets  pas  au  nombre 
'des  peuples  grecs  les  Bulgares,  les  Motdo^Valaques,  les  Serviens, 
les  Bosniaqiies  et  les  Albanais,  quoiqu'ils  soieni  tons,  ou  presqoe 
tons,  de  rit  grec,  qu'ils  aient  les  m&mes  int^r&ts,  quails  tiennent 
jtons  k  ^tre  recounus  pour  Grecs,  et  qu'ils  aient  tous  le  sentiment 
intime  que>  pour  ^tre  quelque  chose,  il  leur  est  n^cessaire  d'etre 
r6unis  avec  les  Grecs« 

Le  pays  enclav6  entre  les  Acroc^ranniens,  le  Pinde,  la  Bosnie, 
la  Dalmatie  et  la  mer  Adriatique,  qui  r^pond  k  L'ancienne  iUyrie 
grecque,  ou  Mac6doine  occidentale,  d  Texception  des  Mont^n^-* 
^  grins  ^  de  quelques  autresfaiblestribusd'origine  slave,  ougrecque^ 
est  la  veritable  patrie  actuelle  de  ce  qu'on  nomme  les  Alba« 
nais.  lis  ont  une  origine  diffi^ente  des  peuples  qui  les  avoisinent. 
C'estun  peuple  particulier,  dont  la  majority,  quoique  mahom^tane, 
se  rapproche  plus  parses  habitudes  et  ses  mceurs  domestiques  des 
Grecs  que  des  Turcs  qu'ils  m^prisent.  Les  Albanais  m6ridionaux 
n^emploient-dans  leurs  transactions  que  le  grec  mode/ne ;  ceux  du 
nord  pr6f^rent  le  turc,  parce  que  leur  langue  particuliire  n'a  jamais 
6t6  ^crite,  et  quails  sont  forc6s  de  se  servir  d'une  langue  ^trang^re. 
Quant  aux  Bosuiaques,  doxit  une  partie  est  mahom6taue  et  Tautre 
chr6tienne,  les  premiers  emploient  Tididme  tore,  et  les  seconds  Ja 
langue  des  Serviens,  qui,  ^tant  plus  perfectiotin6e  que  le  Bulgare, 
passe  pour  le  meilleur  des  trois  dialectes  slaves  qui  aient  6t6  con-^ 
serves  en  Turquie. 

Les  Turos  v^ritables,  les  Juifs,  les  Arm^niens  et  les  Cingaits  sont 
des  peuples  Strangers  4  la  Turquie  d'£urope,  et  k  toutes  les  fles 
de  la  M6diterran6e.  Les  Turos,  quoiqu'ils  soient  tr^s^nombrenx, 
et  renforc6s  par  des  Albanais,  des  Bosniaques,  des  Bulgares  et  des 
Greesmabom^tans,  quoiqu^ils soient  les  dominatew's eitclcisifs  dil 


fv/tf  n'M'U^f  ifoomie  nous  I'livons  dit,:^iJMe  c^mp^s  ;efi  Europe;  on 
en  tfottve  fort  peu  dans  les  campagaes  et  lea  vill^es*  A  I'exceptioii 
defi  Albaoais  qva  out  adopl6  rislamisme^  la  gmide  majority  dea 
Turca  bubite  lea  villes  et  les  forteresses,  et,  quoique  originairemenl 
recriites  parmt  les  nations  qui  les  ont  pr6ced^s  dans  le  pays,  leur 
aversion  pour  les  autres  peupies  est  telle,  qu'il  y  a  peu  de  Turca 
qui  sach^  le  grec,  le  slave,  ou  le  valaque.  Cette  circonstance 
ajoute  encore  d  leur  situation  Strang^re  en  Europe ;  et  j^ai  eu  rai- 
son  de  les  confondre>  sous  ce  rapport^  avec  tea  Juifs^.les  Arm6niens, 
^  les  Bob^miens. 

II  y  a  encore,  soit  s^  Constantinople,  aoit  dans  quelques  autres 
vilies,  uii  petit  nomhre  de  Francs^  nom  g6ni6rique  sous  lequel  on 
d^signeen  Turquie  lesindividus  appartenants  aux  diff<^rents  peupies 
de  rCurope  civilis6e ;  tnais  ils  ne  forment  pas  un  corps  de  nation, 
et  sont  inapergus  au  milieu  des  autres  peupies  qui  habitent  la  Tur- 

auie.  Pour  niieux  faire  sentir  ces  details,  et  les  appuyer  sur  des 
onn^es  num^riques,  je  classerai  ces  diff6rents  peupies  dans  un 
cens  approximatif,  qui  touchera  de  bien  pris  k  la  v6rit6,  parce  qu'il 
eal  le  fruit  des  diff^rentes  recherches  que  mon  goi^t  particulier  pouir 
la  g6ogr^pbie  m'a  mis  d  port^e  de  faire,  et  parce  que  vingt  amines 
de  voyages  et  de  relations  babituelles  dans  le  pays,  ni'ont  donn6  le 
moyen  d'^tablir  cette  esp^ce  de  d^nombrement. 

J'admettrai  done  que  toute  la  Turquie  europ6enne,  en  y  com* 
prenant  les  ties  de  F  Arcbipel  et  de  la  cdte  d'Asie,.  renferme  douze 
millions  d'faabitants ;  et  cette  population,  qui  n'est  pas  le  tiers  de  ce 
qu'fille  pourrait  Stre,  s  est  divis6e  de  la  mani^re  suivante,  sans  avoir 
6gard  aux  cf  oyances  religieuses  des  nations  qui  la  cooiposent : 
.4,500,000  Grecs; 
1,4)00,000  Turcs  nationaux ; 
1,£00,000  Valaques  et  Moldaves; 
1,000,000.  Croates  et  Bosniaquea  ; 
850,000  Bulgaresf    ^ 
750,000  Albanais  et  Montenegrins  ; 
700,000  Serviens; 
500,000  Armenieus ; 
500,000  Juifs;  . 

60,000  Cingans  ou  Boh6miens ; 
.  40>000  Francs. 
Oa  voit  que,  dans  cette  distribution,  les  seuls  Grecs  figurent 
presque  pour  les  cinq  douzi^mes ;  et  si  on  ajoute  ceux  qui  se 
trouvent  en  Albanie,  en  Bulgarie,  en  Servie,  en  Valachie  et  en  MoU 
davie,  si  Ton  y  r6anit  encore  les  habitants  grecs  de  TAsie  mineure, 
^vaiu^s  plus  .haut  &  deux  millions,  on  voit  clairement  que,  dana 
we  itendue  de  pays  contigus  et  hafaitib  par  quatorze  millions 
d'hommes^plusde  la  moiti^  est  compos4e  des  Grecs  parlant  la  mdme 
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kngue  et  professant  la  mSme  religion.  '  Le  petit  nombre  de  Grec« 
calholiqUes  qu*on  y  trouve^  est  une  exception  trop  peu  considerable, 
pour  valoir  la  peine- d'etre  remarqu^e;  la  difference  du  ritest  si 
petite,  que  les  Grecs  unis  &  r^glise  d'Occident  dbrvent  faire  cause 
commune  avec  leurs  compatriotes,  parce  qu*ils  sont  r^unis  par  des 
malheurs  communs,  par  la  m^me  origine  et  les  m6mes  int^rfets. 
Si  je  classe  &  present  ces  m^mes  peuples  d'apres  leur  culte,  j'aurai : 

500,000  Juifs; 

500,000  Arm6nien8; 

400,000  Bosniaques  mahom6tan8 ; 

400,000  Albanais  mahometans ; 

£00,000  Bulgares  mahom6tans ; 

100,000  Serviens  mahom^tans ; 

800,000  Grecs  mahom^tans ; 
30,000  Cingans  mahom6tans ; 
70,000  de  divers  autres  cultes ; 
1,900,000  Turcs  mahom6tan8 ; 

700,000  catbol.  (Grecs,  Albanais  et  Slaves), 
formant  un  total  de  5,100,000  individus  6trangers  Sl  r^glise  grecque. 
Si  Ton  d^falque  maintenant  de  la  cause  des  Turcs,  les  Juifs,  les 
Armeniens,  les  Cingans,  esp^ce  deg6n6r6e,  les  sectateurs  de 
divers^es  religions,  les  Catholiques  et  les  Albanais,  il  restera  trois  mil- 
lions trois  cent  mille  d^fenseurs  de  I'islamisme ;  et,  en  supposant 
que  les  Albanais  s'eh  m^lent,  et  que  parmi  les  autres  crojances  il 
se  trouve  quelques  partisans  de  la  Turquie,  la  cause  des  mahome* 
ti|ns  en  Europe  et  dans  les  ties  aura  une  population  de  quatre 
millions  d*habitants,  tandis  que  la  cause  des  Gfecs  en  aura  pr^s  de 
sept  millions,  en  n'y  comprenant  pas  les  catholiques,  malgr6  les 
raisons  qu'il  y  aurait  de  ne  pas  les  s^parer  de  la  cause  sacr6e  de 
r£vangile  contre  le  Goran. 

Je  n'ai  pas  compt^  les  Grec^  et  les  autres  Chretiens  du  ro&me 
rit  dans  I'Asie  et  TEgypte,  parce  qu  ils  sont  entour^s  d'une  immense 
population  de  mahom^tans,  et  que  probablement  ils  n'oseront  pas 
remuer.  Ils  est  vrai  que  les  Turcs  ont  I'immense  avantage  d'ltre 
appuy6s  par  leurs  compatriotes  et  co-religionnaires  d'Asie,  et  qu'ils 
ont,  en  outre,  la  sup6riorit6  d'une  longue  domination.  Ils  sont 
mattres  de  toutes  les  places  et  de  presque  tons  les  d6fil6s.  lis  ont 
des  munitions,  et  une  artillerie  pr6par6e  de  longue  main.  En  ta- 
rissantles  sources  de  tout  prosp6rit6  parmi  les  chr6tiens,  ils  leur 
ont  enlev6  tons  les  raoyens  de  pourvoir  proniptementsLleur  ^quipe* 
ment  militaire.  Mais  les  Grecs  ont,  k  leur  tour,  d  autres  avan- 
tages  sur  les  Turcs,  en  ce  qu'ils  sont  plus  intelligeuts,  et  qu'ils 
peuvent  profiter  de  la  sup^riorite  de  leur  marine,  comme  de 
la  tactique  militaire  europ^enne.  Une  fois  parvenus  si  cfx- 
puiser  les  Turcs   de  la  Mor6e,^du  continent  grec  et  des  ties,  £b 
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pieuvent  VQrgani3er;  et  comme  ils  ne  serpnt  atlaqu^s.que  de  front, 
avant  d'etre  entain^s,  ils  peuvent  defendre  avec  avantage  les  d6* 
fil^s  de  la  Mac^doine,  de  Ifa  Tbeasalie,  et  Tlsthine  de  Corinthe. 
S'ils  parviennent  k  c^sister  cet  automn^,  leur  ind^pendance  est  as- 
aur6e|  et  le  printemps  procliain  ils  peuvent  marcher  sur  Constanti* 
nople.    Qu'on  les  laisse  faire;  que  les  puissances  voisiues  n'en- 
tra vent  pas  leurs  pp6rations,,  cooime  elles  I'ont  fait  jusqu'd  present, 
eties  Grecs  parviendront  ii  reconqu6rir  leur  independance,  a  purger 
TEurope  de  la  peste  et  de  la  presence  des  barbares,  ii  mettre  k  la 
place  des  Turcs  un  poidis^  plus  utile  et  plus  grand  daps  la  balance 
politique  de  I'Europe  ;.  et  en  se  constitUant  i.  la  mani^re  des  na- 
tions civilis^es,  ils  ouvriront  un  immense  d^bouch^  au  commerce 
^t  aux  manufactures  des  £urop6ens.     Outre  ces  avantnges  divers, 
r^mancipation  des  Grecs  et  I'expulsion  des  Turcs  en  Asie  aura 
d'autres  r^sultats  dont  TEurope  pourra  profiter.     Ce  grand  6chec 
changera  probablement  I'organisation  int^rieure  du  reste  de  I'em- 
pii:e,  et  les  sultans,  une  fois  affranchis  de  la  turbulence  des  janis- 
saires  i  Cons^ntinople,  profitant  de  I'effet  moral  qu6  la  perte  de 
la  Turquie  d* Europe  proiduira  sur  la  masse  des  mahom^tans,  ^  ne 
manqueront  pas  d'introduire  la  tactique  europ6enne,  dont  lis  ont 
irainement  essay^  jusqu's^.pi^esent.     I)e  celtte  innovation  d^coulera 
n^cessairement  Tam^lioration  de  Tadministration  int6rieure,  et  par 
consequent  le  bien-6tre  de  la  nation,  et  un  commerce  plus  lucratif 
pQur  les  £urop6ens.  L'^mancipation  de  TAfrique  peut^tre  aussi 
le  r^sultat  de  cette  revolution.     Les  Africains,  ne.pouvant  plus  se 
recruter  en  Turquie,  serout  forc^  d'abandonner  leur  regime  actuel. 
de  redevenir  un  peuple  industrieux,  et  par  consequent  plus  utile  a 
I'Europe.     Dans  le  cas  oii  ils  voudraient  persister  dans  leurs  pira- 
teries,  on  aurait  mille  faciiit^s  pour  detruire  ces  repaires  de  bri- 
gands, et.  coloniser  le  nord  de  TAfrique  par  la  surabondance  de  la 
population  anglaise  et  fraqgaise. 

Quand  on  reduirait  de  deux  millions  le  denombrement  que  nous 
vei^pns  de  faire,  il  resterait  toujours  incontestable  que  dans  la  Tur- 
quie d'Europe^  c'est  la  majorite  des  habitants  qui  revendique  ses 
droits  imprescriptibles  contre  une  minority  de  barbares ;  et,  d'ail- 
leursy  la  cause  des  Grecs  est  celle  de  I'humanite  et  de  I'Evangile, 
CQntre  les  fiireurs  des  sectateurs  du  Coran. 

Les  Turcs,  dans  I'^tat  actuel  des  cboses,  n'ont  aucuu  moyen  de 
sortir  de  leur  barbarie.  II  y  a  un  si^cle  qu'on  a  ^tabli  chez  eux 
rimprimeriei  et  elle  n'a  jamais  pu  y  prosp6rer.  Depuis  un  si^cle 
aussi  on  a  tent6  d'y  introduire  la  tactique  europ6enne,  et  les  prejti- 
g^s  qui  la  repoussenjt  y  spnt  plus  forts  que  jamais.  Les  Turcs 
n  ont  aucune  id^e  de  ce  qui  se  passe  en  Europe  ;  et,  parce  qu'ils 
Tout  vaincue  il  y  a  deux  siicles,  parce  qu'ils  n'y  ont  rencontr^  que 
sept  petits  princes,  ils  continuent  k  croire  que  I'Europe  est  de- 
meuree  dans  la  m^me  situation  politique,  et  qu'ils  peuvent  k  pr^- 
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sent,  comm^  alors^  la  n]6priser  toute  enti^re.  Le  dernier  des 
Turcs  se  croit  sup6rieur  d  la  premiere  tSte  couroni^^e  da  monde 
clir6tien,  parce  qii'il  a  Tinsigne  bonheur  d'etre  musulman,  c'est-^- 
dire  vrai  croyant.  11  n'est  past  besoin  d'autre  preuve  de  cette  as- 
sertion que  la  mani^re  avec  laquelie  on  re9oit  les  ambassadeurs  i 
Constantinople. 

Les  Grecs^  au  contraire,  malgr6  des  malheurs  inouis,  et  qnoi- 
qu*ils  aient  trembI6  pendant  qiiatre  ou  cinq  si^cles  pour  leur  exis- 
tence, tie  sdnt  jamais  retombes  dans  une  enti^re  barbaric.  lis  ont 
continu6  d  ^tudier  la  laugue  divine  de  leurs  ancetres,  et  ^  puiser 
dans  I'Europe  ci?ilis6e  des  connaissances  plus  positives.  Depuis 
un  si^cle  surtout  I'instruction  a  fait  de  grands  progr^s  parmi  eux. 
lis  ont  etabli  des  6coles plus  nombreuses,  et  perfectionn6  les  anci- 
ennes.  II  n'y  a  pas  un  village  grec  qui  n'ait  son  6cole  primaire. 
Dans  les  colleges  sup6rieurs  ils  ont  introduit  les  math^matiques  et 
la  physique  exp6rimentale.  Leurs  methodes  scholastiques  ont  fait 
place  aux  m^thodes  des  peuples  modernes. 

Qu'on  parcoure  les  listes  des  ouvrages  imprimis  sL  Venise,  k 
Vienne  et  d  Paris,  et  Ton  verra  les  richesses  liltferaires  et  scienti<- 
fiques  de  la  Gr^ce  moderhe.'  S'il  fallait  ajouter  un  nouvcau  poids 
d  ces  considerations,  qu'on  r^fl^chisse  un  moment  sur  le  grand 
nombre  de  jeunes  Grecs  qui  fr6quentent  les  universit^^  d' Italic,  de 
rAIlemagne,  de  la  France,  et  m^me  de  PAngleterre;  qu'on  fass6 
attention  d  toutes  les  difficult^s  que  ces  jeunes  gens  ont  d  surmon* 
ter,  pour  faire  un  long  voyage,  pour  vivre  avec  leur  pauvret6  au 
milieu  de  nations  plus  riches,  o&  la  subsistance  est  deux  au  trois  fois 
plus  chire  que  chez  eux,  et  Ton  verra  si  les  Grecs  sont  dignes  d'on 
ineiHe'ur  avenir,  et  s'ils  sont  mfirs  pour  rind6pendance  politique. 

Qu'on  les  compare  soit  avec  les  Turcs,  soit  avec  les  Arm^niens 
plus  riches  qu'eux,  soit  enfin  aveC  les  Albanais,  les  Moldovaiaques 
et  les  peuples  Slaves,  et  Ton  reconnattra  la  superiority  morale  des 
Grecs,  et  le6  droits  qu'ils  ont  d  la  bienveillance  et  d  la  protection 
de  FEurope  civilis^e.  Les  Grecs  vaincus  n'existeront  plus ;  mais 
loujours  il  s'en  sauvera  assez  pour  raconter  les  malheurs  de  leurs 
paysetvouer  d  la  malediction  de  la  posterity  les  Europ^ens  qui 
huront  souffert  ou  aide  la  catastrophe  de  la  Gr^ce. 

Je  me  suis  peut-Stre  trop  etendu  sur  les  Turcs  et  les  Grecs; 
mais  on  doit  le  pardonuer  k  un  homme  dont  Tdme  est  navree 
par  les  malheurs  de  sa  patrie.  Je  vais  finir  par  une  histoire  sue- 
cincte  de  Tinsurrection. 

Depuis  la  conqu^te  de  la  Grice  par  les  Turcs,  les  Grecs  n'ont 
pas  cesse  un  moment  de  chercher  les  moyens  de  secouer  le  joug 
affreux  des  Ottomans ;  mais  leurs  moyens  avaient  ete  jusqu'd  pre- 

"  Les^  Nouvellei  Annates  des  Voyages  el  de  Geographie,  tome  6,  premiere 
partie,  contiennent  udq  ebauQbe  assez  satisfaisante  sur  ce  siyet. 
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sent  trop  faiblea  eii  comp^^iaon  de  ceux  de  kurs  oppresseiiry. 
Diff6reiites  tentaisiveB  partielles  leur  en  avaient  demontr^  riniuiffi- 
sance.  Ik  oot  dii  placer  leurs  eap6raoces  dans  un  tneilleur  avenir* 
Vers  la  fin  du  dix-septi^me  si^cle,  quand  les  Turcs  repousses  des 
moraiHes  de  Vieone^  ont  commence  d  d^cliner,  ces  esp^rances  se 
sont  ranii»6es ;  mais  les  Grecs  ont  eu  la  douleur  de  voir  au  com* 
mencement  du  dernier  si^cle,  qu'une  guerre  entreprise  pour  con- 
server  la  Mor^e  aux  V^nitiens,  n'2i  abouti  qu'^  soumettre  la  Servie 
«t  la  petite  Valachie  d  rAutricfae,  et  que  les  antipathies  commer-^ 
ciales  de  TAngleterre  et  de  la  Hollande  contre  Venise,  n'ont  eu 
d'autre  r^sultat  que  de  c6der  le  P61opon^se  i  la  Porte,  sous  la 
mediation  de  ces  deux  puissances^  et  sans  aucune  stipulation  en 
faveur  des  ibalbeureux  habitants.  Ceux-ci  ont  pris  les  aripes  aus- 
sit6t  que  les  Kusses  se  sont  pr6sent68  dans  la  M6diterran6e ;  et 

Juoique  la  Russie  ait  iiitroduit  quelques  stipulations  favorables  aux 
irecs  dans  le  traits  de  Kainardgi  en  1774,  elles  n'ont  jamais  &i& 
ex6cut6es,  et  la  Mor6e  a  continue  d'etre  d6vast6e  comme  le  reste 
de  la  Gr^ce.  Les  revolutions  de  TEurope  ont  fait  esp^rer  par  la 
suite  quelques  changements  avantageux,  et  les  Grecs  ont  tressailH 
de  joie  quand  ils  ont  su  que  le  droit  public  de  T  Europe  ailait 
£tre  bas6  sur  les  principes  de  I'Evangile^  et  qu'on  ailait  recon-* 
nattre  la  legitiinit^  des  nations  comme  celle  des  princes.  Mais 
quand  ils  ont  vu  le  traitement  horrible  qu'ont  subi  les  Parganiotes> 
malgr^  la  garantie  des  grandes  puissances,  quand  ils  ont  6t6  con* 
vaincus  qu'il  n'y  avait  plus  rien  d  esp6rer  de  la  bienveil lance  des 
cabinets  exclusivement  occup^s  de  maintenir  Tint^grit^  des  pour 
voirs  des  princes  Europ^ens^  les  Grecs  menaces  d'une  destruction 
prochaine,  ont  pris  le  seul  parti  qui  leur  restait,  etontr^solu  d'avoir 
recours  ii  leur  propre  courage.  La  resistance  d*Ali  Pacha  contre 
le  sultan,  Tofire  qu'il  a  faite  aux  Grecs  d'employer  ses  tr^sors  pour 
leur  Emancipation,  Etaient  des  circonstances  trop  favorables  pour 
les  d6daigner.  Pleins  de  candeur  et  de  bonne  foi,  comptant  d'ail*- 
leurs  sur  Thumanite  des  souverains  de  TEurope,  ils  ont  piis  les 
armes,  sans  soup^onner  qu'ils  pussent  jamais  ^tre  confondus  avec 
les  Carb'onari,  et  qu'on  piit  consid^rer  la  domination  des,  Ottomans 
comme  une  des  l^gitimit^s  souteiiues  par  la  Sainte  Alliance.  Les 
droits  des  Grecs  6taient  si  6vidents,  les  r^sultats  de  leur  Emanci- 
pation leur  paraissaient  devoir  ^tre  si  avantageux  d  1' Europe,  quails 
n'ont  jamais  dout6  de  la  bienveillance  et  de  la  protection  de  cette 
partie  du  monde,  et  sur-tout  de  celle  de  Tempereur  Alexandre, 
protecteur  de  TEglise  et  de  la  nation  grecque. 

On  supposait  que  la  politique,  europEenne  pouvait  s'alarmer  de 
cette  protection  ;  mais  le  caract^re  magnanime  de  I'empereur  Etait 
connu :  les  Grecs  se  disaient  qu'il  ne  chercberait  pas  d  Etendre  i 
leurs  depens  les  limites  de  ses  vastes  Etats  ;  qu'il  contribuerait  au 
fEtablissement  de  I'empire  grec  sans  le  mettre  dans  sa  dependance 
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ti  qu'en  tranqtiillisant  par  cet  acte  g£n6renx  la  politiqae  de»autres 
cabinets,  il  n'aoibitionnerait  que  Tlternelle  gloire  d  arracher  une 
nation  chr6tienne  au  cimeterre  usurpateur  des  Musulmats.  Dans 
cet  6tat  des  choses  I'^lite  de  la  nation  a  choisi  pour  chef  le  prince 
Hypsilanti ;  elle  I'a  soumis  k  un  conseil  supr&me^  en  attendant  que 
Parbitre  des  destinies  humaines  eftt  favoris6  cette  noble  entreprise 
et  Dermis  d  la  nation  assembl6e  de  se  choisir  un  Gouvernement. 

Le  but  principal,  le  motif  le  plus  urgent  de  I'insurrection  6tait 
d'expdlsefles  Turcs  de  I'Europe.  D'apr^s  ces  fvincipes  et  d'apr^a 
ces  vues,  le  g^n6ral  en  chef  a  commence  Tinsurrection  par  cette 
proclamation  adress^e  d  la  nation  grecque,  qu'on  initiait  alors  toute 
entiire  aux  secrets  de  cette  rebellion  sainte :  ''  Conibattons," 
disait-il,  '^  pour  notre  religion,  et  pour  notre  patrie.  Les  peuplea 
civilises  de  I'Europe,  en  combattant  pour  leurs  droits,  nous  iuvi- 
taient  depuis  longtemps  par  leur  exemple  k  les  imiter.  Quoique 
jouissant  d'un  certain  degr6  de  liberte,  ils  se  sont  sans  cesse 
efforc^s  de  l\iccro1tre.  Ces  m^mes  peuples  fixant  leurs  yeux  sur 
nous,  s'^tonnaient  de  notre  inertie. 

**  Aujourd'hui  que  tous  nos  compatriotes  nous  attendent,  et  que 
les  Serviens,  les  SouUiotes,  et  toute  I'Epire  soulev6e  nous  appellent, 
faites  que  le  son  de  nos  trompettes  et  le  bruit  de  nos  armes  reten- 
tissent  dans  toute  la  Grice.  Nos  t;rans  tremblants  et  p&Ies  fiii- 
ront  devant  nous.  En  nous  rendant  dignes  de  nos  aieux  et  du  si^- 
cle  oii  nous  vivons,  nous  obtiendrons  la  bienveillance  des  nations, 
civilis^es  et  mfeme  leurs  secours.  Les  amis  ardents  de  la  liberty, 
tous  les  coeurs  g6n6reux  ne  tarderont  pas  i  venir  prendre  part  4 
notre  noble  entreprise*  Vous  verrez  m£me  phisieurs  de  vos  enne- 
mis,  pouss^s  par  la  justice  de  notre  6ause«  abandonner  leurs  6tenr 
dards,  et  venir  se  ranger  sous  les  ndtres.  Qu'ils  se  pr^sentent  avec 
franchise  I  la  patrie  leur  pardonnera,  et  les  prendra  sous  son  6gide. 

**  Qui  pourrait  done  retenir  vos  bras  i  Notre  ennemi  est  l&che 
€t  faible ;  nos  g^neraux  sont  habiles,  et  tous  nos  concitoyens 
p£n6tr6s  de  Tentliousiasme  le  plus  vif.  Au  premier  61an  de  nos 
phalanges,  vous  verrez  les  anciennes  colonnes  du  despotisme  tom- 
ber  devant  nos  drapeaux  victorieux.  Au  premier  signal  donn^par 
vos  clairons,  r^pondra  Tdcho  des  rivages  de  la  mer  lonienne  et  de 
la  mer  Eg6e.  La  marine  de  toutes  nos  iles,  qui  pendant  la  paix 
savait  commercer  et  combattre,  portera  la  terreur  et  la  mort  dans 
tous  les  ports  soumis  &  nos  tyrans.  Quel  coeur  pourrait  rester 
sourd  d  Tappel  de  la  patrie  i  A  Rome  un  ami  de  C^sar,  secouant 
la  clamyde  ensanglant^e  de  ce  guerrier,  souleva  tout  le  peuple. 
Que  ferez-vous,  Grecs,  k  Taspect  de  la  patrie  m^me  ensanglant6e 
et  d^chir^e  par  les  mains  des  barbares  ? 

''  Toumez  vos  regards  autour  de  vous  :  vos  yeux  ne  rencontre- 
ront  par-tout  que  Tabjection  la  plus  profonde.  Ici  ce  sont  nos 
temples  profanes  et  souill^s ;  Id  nos  femmes  et  nos  enfans  exposes 
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Ottx  tl'aitemeht^r  les  pliis  odiciux ;  nos  tnaisbns  spoliSes,  nos  cam- 
pagnes  di6vast6esy  et  nous  m^me  (il  faut  le  dire)  nivalis  h  la  condi- 
tion la  plus  servile.  II  est  terns  enfin  de  yenger  notre  sainte  reli- 
g^bn  et  notre  belle  patrie  du  mepris  sacrilege  desbarbares.  Parmi 
nous  le  |rfns  noble  sera  celui  qui  d6fendra  nps  droits  avec  plus  de 
courage.  La  nation  assenibl^e  par  ses  notables  formera  unconseil 
supreme;  tout^s  nos  actions  seront  soumises  aux  actes  qui  en 
^maneront.  ♦ 

.  *'  Coop6rons  done  ^  ce  but  d'un  commun  accord,  les  riches  par 
leurs  fortuneSi  les  chefs  de  I'^glise  par  leurs  nobles  exhortations, 
et  les  hommes  6clair68  par  leurs  conseiU.  Que  tons  ceux  qui  i  ce 
jour  se  trouvent  au  service  des  puissances  ^trang^res,  apr^s  de 
iufttes  remerciementSy  s'empr^ssent  d'abandonner  tout  pour  voler  d 
la  defense  de  leur  pays,  et  courir  avec  nous  la  m£me  carri^re  de 
,  gloire  et  dlionneur. 

'^  Quels  esclaves  vils  et  mercenaires  oseront  faire  faceet  tenir 
t&ie  k  uii  peuple  qui  se  l&ve  pour  son  ind6pendance.  Ipnitons  les 
combats  h6roiques  de  nos  anc^tres;  imitons  I'Espagne  qui  la  pre- 
miere rompit  les  legions,  jusqu'alors  invincibles  d'un  despote  for-, 
midable.   . 

•  ^'  Par  la  Concorde  g6n£rale,  par  la  soumission  aux  loiset  I'ob^is- 
sance  aux  cfaeCs,  par  le  courage  et  la  fermet6,  notre  victoire  est 
infaillible.  £Ue  couronnera  nos  travaux  h^roiques  de  lauriers  im- 
p^rissables,  et  gravera  nos  noms  dans  le  temple  de  Timmortalit^^ 
pour  6tre  I'exemple  des.  generations  futures.  La  patrie  d6cemeni 
pour -recompense  k  ses  dignes^et  ob^issants  enfants  les  prix  de  la 
gloire  et  de  Tfaonneur ;  niais  elle  d^clarera  deg^neres  et  de  souche 
aaiatique  ceux  qui  seront  sourds  k  son  appel,  et  les  vouera  comm'e 
trattres  d  Topprobre  et  &  la  malediction  de  la  posterite. 
^  ^^Invitons  done,  6  braves  et  genereux  grecs,  invitons  une  seconde 
fois  la  liberte  d  rentrer  dans  la  terre  classique  de  notre  patrie. 
Cambattons  entre  les  Tbermopyles  et  Marathorp,  et  sur  les  torn- 
beaux  de  nos  anc^tres,  qui  y  perirent  pour  nous  laisser  libres  et 
heureux !  Le  sang  des  tyrans  est  agreable  aux  manes  d'Epaminon- 
das,  de  Trasybule,  d'Armodius  et  d'Aristogiton,  d  ceux  de  Timo- 
leon  qui  a  deiivre  Corinthe  et  Syracuse,  et  d  ceux  sur-tout  de 
Miltiade,  de  Themistocle,  de  Leonidas  et  des  trois  cents  Spar- 
tiates,  qui  ont  tiailie  en  pieces  les  armees  innombrables  des  Perses 
barbares.  Ce  sont  leurs  descendants  plus  barbares  et  plus  laches 
eucore^  qu'il  s'agit  maintenant  d'aneantir. 

''  Aux  armes;  mes  amis,  la  patrie  vous  appelle !'' 

ALEXANDRE  H^SILANTI, 

RfiGENT-GEHEBAL   DU    GoUVERNEMENT. 

Le  24  mars  1821,  au  quartier'gincral  de  Jassy. 
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.    Voilfk  d^  quelle  maai^re  I'iimnrection  a  iohii,  tt  TonVbil. 
ceUe  pvodamatm  soknndk  ies  principea  et  le  but  de  eette  €&<•• 
treprise.     '  ' 

Cette  iosurrection  s'est  nMribeureusement  renconfr^e  avec  oelle 
de  Turin' et  de  Naples,  etquoiquc  lea  hatttea  puissaticea  du  tongiia 
de  Laybaoh  aient  avou^  qo'elle  avait  ua  caractire  different  dea 
inaurrectioDs  italieniies,  elies  n'onl  cepeodant  paa  iiia|M]u6  de  Vj 
rattacber ;  mais  comme  elles  avaient  en  mfeme  terns  d6cim  qu'ell^ 
resteraient  neutres^  on  a  itt  tranquille  ^r  lenrsd^marcheafaostiles, 
et  les  Grecs  de  la  Moldavie  et  de  la  Valachiey  cooame  ies  MoidcK 
valaques  eux^iQ^mes  et  les  autres  cbr^tiens  qui  ae  tronvaient  daaa 
ces  pays,  ont  cot^ru  de  toutes  parts  sous  les  drapeatix  da  prince 
Hypmlwuiu  '  Sur  ces  entrefaites  un  anathime  aolennel  a  6te  lano6 
coatre  les  insurg^  par  le  patriardie  et  le  synode  grec  de  Constan- 
tinople; mais  comnie  le  chef  de  T^glise  grecque  n'avait- point  ce 
droit,  et  conoaie  on  savait  qu'il  cedait  s^  I'influence  du  cimetcrre 
tare,  on  a  regard^  cet  anathime  comme  nul,  et  Tenteiprise  a  et6 
contintt6e.  Sur  ces  entrefaites  les  grandes  poissaiicea  Toisinea  oHt 
jttg6  k  propos  de  se  d6partir  de  leur  neatralit^  Le  Consul  Rosae 
si  Jassy,  sans  s'lnqui^ter  du  coup  terrible  qu'il  portait  aux  Greca 
en  Us  abanrionnant  4  toute  la  vcngance  mahom^tanne,  a  fait  'lire 
deux  proclamations.  Tone  adresa^e  aux  Moldavea,  et  Tsutre  ma 
prince  Hypstlami>  qu'on  sommait  de  ae  rendre  au  plus  i6t  en  Rua^ 
aie,  et  d^y  attendre  les  ordrea  de  Teaspereur,  sous  peine  d'etre  pouro. 
auivi  comme  perturbateur  du  repos  public. 

D'autries  puissances  oot  influence  les  Serviens,  et  par  ties  pro>> 
messes  fallacieuses  les  ont  emp6cb6  d'^clater.  Oa  a  fait  plu^  oa 
est  parvenu  i  tromper  Xb^odore  Vladimiresco,  ^  le  a^parer  de  la 
cause  des  Grecs,  en  lui  faisant  entrevoir  I'espoir  de  devenir  hospo*- 
dar  de  Valachie*  Oa  a  port^  un  coup  plus  d^cisif  au  prince  Hyp- 
ailanti  en  arrStant  les  natmitiotts  qu'il  avait  fait  acheter  dana  P^tfan*^ 
ger,  en  emp^chani  ses  compatriotes  d'aller  se  r^unir  i  lai^  et  ^  le 
repr^seutant  comme  un  enfant  perdu  des  revolutions,  avide  de  sang 
et  de  pillage*  II  6tait  facile  sans  doute  de  d^mentircea  calomnies 
et  de  r6pondre  qu'un  prince  instruit,  ricbe,  honqr^  des  £sveurs  dW 
grand  souverain,  un  prince  qui  exposait  sa  fortune  et  sa  vie,  et^ui 
s'entourait  de  gens  qui  sacrifiaient  tout  pour  reconqu6rir  Tindipen* 
dance  de  leur  nation,  n'6tait  ni  unpiUard,  ni  un  homaie  saagui-* 
aaire.  Mais  toutes  ces  contrari6t£s  o'en  ont  pas  moieps  ibranM 
les  seigneurs  Moldayes  et  Valaques.  Les  premiers  ont  ferc6  tear 
pnnce  Suzzo  de  se  retirer,  et '  tes  seconds  se  sont  eaftiis  danS'  la 
Transylvanie.  Daos  des  circonstances  aussi  difficiles  un  autre  que 
le  prince  Hypsilanti  eut  pu  abandonner  son  entreprise ;  mais  il  a 
pr^f6r6  fester  sous  les  amies;  et  sUtirer  sUr  lui  Inattention  des  Turca 
pour  donner  aux  v^ritables  Grecs  le  temps  de  s'organisen     Ccux- 
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ci  OBt  hititlk  queique  itmpM,  mm  forc^s^par  Its  Violences  6en 
Turcs,  qui  oon  contents  ites  diages  qu'ils  avaienl  demand^a  sk  la 
Mor^e,  oDt  convoqu^  les  primats  pour  les  auaMiner^  et  nitsJe  feu 
dans  Patras,  la  plus  xiche.des  villesdupays^Jes  Grecs  de  la  P£nin!>- 
sule  ont  pris  aussi  les  armes^  et  Jeur  premier  acte  a  6i6  d'inviter  les 
Turcs  k  tester  tranquiUes^  en  leur  promettant  uon-seulemeat  la 
jouissauce  des  droits,  dont  les  Grees  n'avaient  jamais  jooi  sous  le 
gouvemement  turc,  mais  encore  toutes  les  douceurs  de  la  .vie  so* 
ciale,  que  les  Mahometans  nlavaient  jamais  connues. 

Loin  d'accepter  oes  conditions,  cettXi<ci  ont  r6pondu  par  un  mas- 
sacre g6n£ral^  par-tout  oii  ils  se  sont  trouv6s  en  force^  et  ontmis  lea 
Grecs  dans  la  cruelle  n^cessit^  d'user  de  reprteilles  k  leur  igard. 
Cependant  tous  les  Grecs  n'avaient  point  encore  prit  part  i. 
cette. insurrection*    L'opulente  tie  d'Hydra  ^tait  rest^e  neutre; 
tnaia  les  Turcs,  au  lieu  d'employer  le  patriardie  et  le  synode  grec 
^  apaiser  I'lnsurrection,  ont  priiiSre  d'attenter  s^  leur  vie,  dans  le 
jour  solenael  de  Paques ;  et  ils  ont  montr6  par*li  aux  Grecs  qu'il 
n'y  avait  pour  eux  de  ressouree  que  dans  leur  Anergic.    JMs4ora 
rinsiiiTection  est  devenue  g^n^rale,  et  tout  ee  qui  porte  le  nooi 
grec  a  d&  y  prendre  une  part  active. 

II  s'agit  disormais  de  I'existence  ou  de  la  non-exbtence  de  1» 
nation  toute  ei^ti^e.    lies  Hydriotes  et  tous  les  autres  insalaires^ 
les  habitants  de  la  Phocide,  de  I'Attique,  de  la  B^otie,  de  TEtolie^ 
de  rAcamanie,  de  r£pire,  de  la  Tbsssalie  et  d'une  partie  de  1& 
Mac6doine,  tous  les  pays  enfin  ah  les  Grecs  sont  en  nnjoriti,  se 
sont  empreas^s  de  piendre  les  armes*    Les  Grecs  disperses  dans 
rOccident,  ceux  m£me  qui  y  sont  n^s,  et  qui  n'ont  jaanais'  oonnu 
ie  metier  de  la  guerre,  tous  accoururent  <Jans  )a  certitude  que  si 
,  cette  lev4e  de  boucliers  ^chouait,  la  nation  grecque  n'existerait  que 
dans  I'histoire;  et  avec  Tespoir  de  montrer  en  r^ussiasant  le  mag«- 
ttifique  spectacle  de  la  rfisurreetioo  politique  d'un  peuple  iilustr^ 
par  aes  souvenirs,  ses  bienfeits  et  ses  malfaeurs. 
^  lia  justice  deleur  cause,  la  conformity  >des  kil6rfitB  de  FEurope 
avec  la  d61ivrance  de  la  Grtee,  Tenthousiasme  des  enfiMits  de  cette 
antique  patrie  de  la  civilisation  et  da  chrpstianisme,  tout  kiir  pr6^ 
aage  le  succ^s.     Ils  savent  qa'its  ont  de  grandes  diflScult^s  k 
vaincre ;  mais  que  ne  fait«on  pas  a^ec  le  courage,  la  perseverance 
etruoion.!  Malgr^  les  injures  ei  les  calomntes  de  quelques  fitA* 
tendas  amis  da  bon  ordre  et  de  ja  ctvilisation,  les  Grecs  sont  per^ 
evades  que  non-sealement  la  asiyorite  des  Europiens,  mais  les 
cabinets  mdme  de  I'Europe  doivent  fairs  des  voeux  pour  la  r^ussite 
de  leur  .entreprise,  et  ils  ont  droit  de  tout  esplrer  de  leur  bienveil* 
lance  et  de  leur  politique  idskie*    C'est  i  cette  bienveillance 
europ^enne  que  le  s^nat  arassenien  s'est  adress£  par  le  manifeste 
qui  a  €ii  insert  dans  les  journa^x*  *  Plus  tardy  quand  rinsurrectioa 
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eat  deveoue  g^ii&rale^iet  qu'on  a  £tabli  un  gouveraement  dans  les 
tle8.de  TArcbipel^  le  conseil  supreme  de  la  marine  ^ecque  a  public 
deux,  nottvell^s  procIatQations,  I'lioe  adress^e  aux  insulaires  du  rit 
grec,  et  Tautre  ^.ceux.du.iit  catholique.  Par  la  premiere  on  fait 
connatire  que  ce  n'est  pas  pour  faire  des  pirateries,  ni  pour  l^ser 
les  cbr^tiens  et  les  sujets  des  puissances  neutres  qu'on  preud  les 
aimes ;  mais  seulemeut  pouc  secouer  le  joug  des  niahoni6tans  et 
reconqu6rir  les  droits  de  la  nation  grecque.  Ceux  parmi  les  Grecs 
qui  se  d6partiraient  des  prinqipes  de  rhumanit^  et  de  la  civilisation, 
■seront  d^clar^s  indignes  du  nom  grec,  et  poursuivis  comme  en- 
minels. 

Par  la  seconde  proclamation,  on  invite  les  Grecs  catholiques  i 
faire  cause  commune  av€c  leurs.  compatriot^s,  &  participer  aux 
m^mes  avantages^  puisqu'ils  ont  souffert  la  m^me  oppression. 
,  Quand  une  nation,  courb^e  depuis  dessi^cles  sous  le  plus  affreux 
despotisQUe,  fait  entendre  de  telles  maximes  d'hunianit^,  de  justice 
>et  d'honneur,  elle  est  digne  de  parvenir  au  but  qu'elle  se  propose; 
elle  mirite  les  6loges  et  I'encouragement  de  tout.chr^tien  ^t  de  tout 
homme  civilis6,  quels  que  soient  les  malheurs  inevitables  qu'une 
telle  entreprise  doit  entratner  d  sa  suite. 

Si  la  politique  europ6enne  avait-  eu  le  bon  sens  des  Turcs  eux- 
m^es,  qui  ont  vu  dans  Tinsurrection  du  prince  Hypsilanti  une 
affaire  nationale ;  si  elle  n'avait  pas  perdu  son  temps  en  n6gocia- 
tions  d6plac6e8  et  en  declamations  mensongires,  elle  pouvait  de 
prime-abord  diriger  cette  lutte,  et  6pargner  d  rhumanite  les  cru- 
aut^s  et  les  attentats  dont  elle  fr6mit ;  mais  quelques<^uns  des  cabi- 
nets europ^ens  ont,  au  contraire,  entrav6  les  efforts  b6roiques  des 
Grecs,  et  encourage  par-li  la  firocite-natucelle  des  .Turcs.     Ces 
eniraves  ont  d&  nuire  aux  tentatives  du  prince  Hypsilanti,  et.on 
pent  les  jregarder  comme  avort6es:  en  Valachie;  mais  la  Gr^ce 
proprement  dite  est  toute  en  armes,  les  Grecs  sont  mattres,  de  la 
plus.grande  partie  du  pays,  et  tout  annonce  qu'ils  finiront  par  j 
dominer  tout-d-fait     Mais  d6ja  les  deux  grandes  puissances  du 
nord  s^ebmnlent,  et  la  Russie  a  ^t^  assez  outrag6e  par  les  Otto-f 
mans,  p&ur  qu'il  soit  pctrmis  de  croire  qu'elle  ne  s'en  tiendra  point 
d  de  simples  demonstrations.*   Fasse  ie.ciel  que  ces  puissances  ne 
renouvellent  pas  le  partage  qu'elles  ont  fait  d^ja  d'une:  gninde 
nation,  et  quelles  ne  donnent  point  un  ddmenti  formeld  tantde 
protestations  de  moderation  et.de.  respect  pour  la  justice*  -  C'«st 
peutr^tre  pour  preparer  •  l'o{$uiion  publique  d  ce  partage '  qu'un 
journal  semi-officiel  croit  devoir  outrager  periodiquement  rinsur- 
rection  grecque^  en  I'assimilant  d  la  revoke  des  CarAonart,  quoi- 
qu'il  soit  en  etat  plus  qu'aucun  autre  d'en  bien  connaitre  Torigine, 
le  but  et  la  nature.     C*est  sans'  doute.  aussi  pour  preparer  i«s 
esprits  4  ce  partage  qu'on  cberche  k  montrer  la  population  de  la 
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Gr^ce  comiiie  une  assembl^e  de  Slaves^  d'Albanais  et  mdme  d'Ar- 
ni^niens^  quoique  dans  la  veritable  Gr^ce  il  n'existe  pas  une  seule 
famille  de  ces  derniers;  mais  la  politique  6clair6e  du  cabinet  anglais; 
la  justice  et  la  sagessei  qui  caract6risent  le  roi  de  France^  la  pi6te 
et  la  magnanimite  de  T^mpereur  Alexandre  nous  donnent  le  juste 
espoir  qu'on  ne  commettra  pas  ce  crime  politique^  qu'on  n'aggra- 
vera  pas  les  douleurs  d'un  peuple  trop  long-temps  malheureux^  et 
qu'en  r^tablissant  I'empire  grec,  on  fera  une  chose  digne  de  notre 
siicle^  conforme  k  la  justice  et  aux  interSts  bien  entendus  de  toute 
I'Europe,  sans  en  excepter  m^me  la  Russie  et  I'Autricbe.  Je 
pourrais  Stayer  cette  assertion  sur  des  raisons  d6cisives^  qui  prou- 
veraient  la  v6rit6  de  ce  que  j'avance  ;  mais  je  crois  cette  demon- 
stration superfine,  et  -ce  n'est  peut-Stre  pas  d  un  Grec  qu'il  appar- 
tient  pour  le  moment  de  traiter  de  pareilles  questions. 

Ma  tftcfae  est  maintenant  accomplie :  je  ne  voulais^  je  ne  devais 
qu'exposer  les  faits ;  je  d6fie  qui  que  ce  soit  d'en  contester  la  v^ra- 
cil6.  ' 


POST-SCRIPTUM. 


Cette  faible  esquisse  d'un  tableau  sur  les  Turcs  et  les  Grecs,  a 
6t6^nie  vers  le  milieu  du  mois  de  juillet;  mais  des  circonstaaces. 
ind^pendantes  de  la  volont6  de  Tauteur  ont  retard^  jusqu'iL  present 
sa  publication^  sans  profit  {Tour  Tam^lioration  de  Touvrage. 

J'ai  fait  pressentir  la  catastrophe  du  prince  Hypsilanti,  et  ma 
prediction  s'est  v^rifi^e.^  •         « 

En  effet,  quand  j'ai  vu  I'inaction  des  Serviens>  j'ai  conjecture  que 
le  prince  grec,  avec  les  moyens  de  la  Valachie  et  de  la  Moldavie, 
ne  pouvait  pas  hasarder  le  passage  du  Danube:  plus  tard  nous, 
avons  acquis  la  conviction  que  Theodore  Wladimiresquo,  le  cbef* 
des  Valaques,  a  eu  la  sotte  pretention  de  devenir  hospodar  de  aon* 
pays^  et  il  a  trahila  cause  commune  des  Grecs  et  des  Valf^ques* 
Cette  indigne  et  criminelle  conduite  n'a  pas  profit^  si  ce  Valaque ; 
mais  elle  a  paralyse  les  faibles  moyens  du  prince  Hypsilanti,  et 
elle  a  fraye  le  ^rhemin  &  d'autres  defections  et  trabisons. 

Sur  le  champ  de  bataille  les  Amautes  ont  abandonne  l&cbement 
les  Grecs,  et  ceux-ci  sont  morts  glorieuseroent,  apris  avoir  vendu 
ch^rement  leurs  vies. 
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Dana  cet  6tpt  des  choses  le  prince  HypnIaDtiy  priv^  cPan  de  sea 
biraa>  qu'il  avait  perdu  au  champ  de  bataille  en  Allemagne,  et  ayast 
j^  comerver  Hionoeur  de  la  nation,  apris  un  coostil  de  guerre,  se 
i^para  de  see  troupesi  en  leur  adressant  i'ordre  du  iour  qu'on  fausse* 
ment  iq[>peli  nne  apologie,  ct  dont  nous  insirona  tci  one  traduction 
fiddle. 

ORDRE  DU  JOUR. 

^'  SoLDATB !  Non,  je  ne  souillerai  pas  ce  nom  si  beau  et  si  ho- 
norable^ en  vous  Tappliquant.  Lftcbes  troupeaux  de  gens  servilesi 
les  trahisons  et  les  trames  que  tous  avez  ourdies  me  forcent  k  vous 
abaodonner.  D^sormais  tout  lien  entre  yous  et  moi  est  rompu. 
Je  porterai  seulement  au  fond  de  mon  ame  la  bonte  de  vous  avoir 
€OiBiDand6«  Vous  aivez  fo|iI£  auz  pieds  vos  serments ;  vous  avez 
trahi  Dieu  et  la  patrie ;  vous  m'avez  aussi  trahi  au  moment  o4 
J'esp^rais  vaincre  ou  mourir  glorieusement  avec  vous. 

*^  Je  me  s^pare  de  vous.  AUez,  courez  aux  Turcs^  seuls  amis 
dignes  de  vos  sentiments.  Sortez  des  fordts,  descendez  des  mon« 
tagnes,  allez  rejoindre  les  Turcs^  leur  baiser  les  mains  d'oii  coule 
encore  le  sang  sacr^  des  chefs  suprSmes  de  notre  religion,  des 
patriarches,  des  archevSques  et  de  mille  autres  de  nos  fr&res  inno- 
cents qu'ils  out  6gorg6s  impitoyablement.  Oui^  courez  acheter 
votre  esclavage  au  prix  de  votre  vie,  au  prix  de  I'honneur  de  vos 
femmes  et  de  vos  enfants. 

''  Quant  d  vous,  6  m&nes  des  v6ritables  Hellenes  du  bataillon 
8acr6,  qui,  trahis,  vous  Stes  8acrifi6's  pour  le  bonheur  de  la  patrie, 
nfccevez  par  ma  voix  Ips  remerciements  de  la  nation.  Encore 
qoetques  jours,  et  le  monument  qui  sera  6lev6  d  votre  m^moire, 
transmettra  vos  noms  jusqu'd  la  post^rit^  la  plus  recu)6e. 

''  Les  noms  de  ceux  qui  ont  continue  i.  m'dtre  fiddles  et  amis 
sine^res  jusqu'fl  la  fin,  sent  trac6s  au  fond  de  mon  ceeur  en  traits 
de  feu.     Leur  souvenir  fera  la  consolation  du  reste  de  ma  vie* 

''  Je  livre  au  m6prii  des  hommes,  k  la  vengeance  divine  et  i  la 
malediction  de  la  nation,  le  parjure  et  traftre  Caminare  Sawa,  les 
d6senenrs  et  autetirs  de  la  desertion  des  autres,  Ducas,  fils  de  Con- 
stantin^  Basilius  Baras,  les  deux  ph&iiariotes  George  Manos  et 
Gr^goire  Sutao,  et  Nicolas  Scuphos,  liomme  de  moeurs  dissolues. 

^  Je  raye  aussi  du  service  Basilius  Carabtas  pour  sa  d^sob^s- 
aance  et  sa  conduile  d6r6glee. 

;    ALEXANDRE  HYPSILANTI," 

Rimnic,  It  8  (£0)  juia  1 8£  1 . 
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SSl  entrt  ksGrecs^t  les  Tura.  V&1 

Je  n'^  pa»  HhoKmeur  de  eonnattre  le  prince  HypriUnti,  et  nous 
^  manquons  tous  de  donn^es  n^oesaeired  pour  porter  tin  jugomeiit 
molvA  sur  ses  laknU  mitfteires,  sur  sa  conduite^  et  siir  I  ensemble 
de  9on  entreprise*  J'ei  ^t6  uu  des  premiers  d  blftmer  cette  le?6e 
de  bouclters^  parce  que  j'appr6hendaisune  grande  partie  des  d^as- 
tresqui  ont  pes6  sur  ma  tnalheureuse  nation;  mais  le  filrocit6 
aiaboai^ane  ayaot  rendu  k  guerre  nationaie^  en  vouiant  exterininer 
tous  les  Grecs,  j'ai  d&  prendre  la  defense  de  bi^i  nation,  nen  qoe 
j'eusse  la  foUe  pretention  de  convaincre  des  homroes  passion6s, 
ou  d'esp^rer  convertir  la  politique  europ6eune  en  notre  faveur» 
mais  de  montrer  au  moins  aux  v6ritables  amis  de  la  justice  et  de 
rhumanit6  que  1'  insurrection  des  Grecs  est  pure  dans  ses  sources 
et  conforrae  aux  v6ritables  int^rSts  de  I'Europe, 

J'esp^re  que  mes  compatriotes,  par  leur  bravoure,  leur  unani- 
mity et  leur  intelligence^  parviendront  d  consolider  Find^pendance 
de  la  nation  grecque,  ou,  si  la  politique  coupable  de  quelques  cabi- 
nets entravait  leur  elan,  au  moins  ils  vendront  cher  leur  destruction; 
et  la  Turquie,  priv6e  des  millions  de  cbr6tiens  qui  faisaient  toute 
sa  force,  sera  eXpos6e  d  Stre  plus  facilement  envabie  par  cette 
m^me  puissance,  dont  on  craint  la  grande  preponderance.  Au 
lieu  d'un  commerce,  d6ja  bien  diminu^,  le  machiaveiisme  europ^en 
n'acquerra  que  la  honte  6ternelle  d'avoir  soufFert  et  provoqu6  la 
destruction  d'une  nation  antique,  qui  n'a  fait  de  mal  k  personne, 
et  qui,  au  contraire,  a  6t6  la  cause  de  tout  ce  qui  fait  le  bonheur  et 
Torgueil  de  I'Europe. 

Quant  au  prince  Hjpsilanti,  quel  que  soit  le  jugement  que  la 
post6rit6  portera  sur  lui,  et  quelle  que  soit  la  destin^e  que  i'Au^ 
triche  lui  reserve,  on  ne  pent  pas  m^connattre  en  lui  un  homme 
g6n6reux,  qui  a  sacrifi6  tout  ce  que  les  honunes  ont  Ap  plus  cher 
pour  deiivrer  sa  nation  ;  et  les  Grecs,  vainqueurs  ou  vaincus,  doi- 
vent  au  inoins  lui  savoir  gr6  de  son  d6vouement. 

En  finissant  cet  6crit,  je  dois  rendre  des  actions  de  grac^,  au  nom 
de  mes  qompatriotes,  k  ceux  qui,  parmi  les  Europeens,  ont  os6 
i§lever  leurs  voix  en  faveur  des  Grecs* 

D'autres,  non  contents  d'^lever  leurs  voix^  ont  fait  un  appel 
d  la  bravoure  de  leurs  compatriotes  en  faveur  d'une  nation  oppri- 
m^e.  Peut-^tre  la  politique  des  grandes  puissances  emp^chera  ces 
v^ritables  chr6tiens  de  voler  au  secours  de  leurs  fr^res  de  I'Orient ; 
mais  leur  ferme  voIont6  nous  est  connue,  et  nous  leur  tiendrons 
compte  m&me  de  leur  bienveillance. 

J'ai  des  preuves  qu'il  y  a  de  ces  amis  des  Grecs  parmi  toutes  les 
nations ;  mais  c'est  en  Allemagne  $ur-tout  oil  cette  g^n^rosite  s'est 
plus  inanifest6e. 

Le  nom  de  M.  le  professeur  Krug,  d6ja  cpnnu  en  Gr^ce  par  la 
traduction  de  sa  philosophic,  comme  celui  de  M.  Thiersch,  et  de 
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tant  d'autres  Allemands  recommandables  par  leurs  talents,  retenti- 
ront  jusqu'i  ]a  post£rit6.1a  plus  recul^e  des  Grecs. 

C^st  en  AUemagne,  et  dans  des  circonstances  plus  faTorables, 

2ue  nous  pourrons  divulguer  les  noms  des  pbilellenes  fran^ais. 
^u'ils  se  contentent,  pour  le  moment,  de  ces  remerciements  pub- 
lics ;  et  si  la  divine  providence  binit  nos  efforts,  c*est  dans  la 
Grice  que  nous  devons  reconnattrenotre  gratitude  envers  ces  dignes 
amis  du  cbristianisme  et  de  la  civilisation. 
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Ths  following  warm-bearted  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Lord 
Byroiiy  by  an  individual  who  ranked  next  to  him  as  a  poet,  is 
a  proof  how  much  liberality  is  allied  to  true  genius : — 

''Amidst  the  general  calmness  of  the  political  atmosphere, 
we  have  been  stunned,  from  another  quarter,  by  one  of  those 
death-notes  which  are  peale4  at  intervals,  as  from  an  archangeFs 
trumpet,  to  awaken  the  soul  of  a  whde  people  at  once.  Lord 
Byron,  who  has  so  long  and  so  amply  filled  the  highest  place 
in  the  public  eye,  has  shared  the  lot  of  humanity.  His  lord- 
ship died,  at  Missolonghi  on  the  19th  of  April.  That  mighty 
genius,  which  walked  amongsl  men  as  something  superior  to 
ordinary  mortality,  and  whose  powers  were  beheld  with  won- 
der, and  something  approaching  to  terror,  as  if  we  knew  not 
whether  they  were  of  good  or  of  evil,  is  laid  as  soundly  to  rest 
as  the  poor  peasant  whose  ideas  never  went  beyond  his  daily 
task.  The  ^oice  of  just  blame  -and  of  malignant  censure  are 
at  once  silenced ;  and  we  feel  almost  as  if  the  great  luminary  of 
heaven  had  suddenly  disappeared  from  tlie  sky,  at  the  moment 
when  every  telescope  was  levelled  for  the  examination  of  the 
spots  which  dimmed  its  brightneiSS.  It  is  not  now  the  question 
what  were  Byron's  faults,  what  bis  mistakes ;  but  how  is  the 
blank  which  he  has  left  in  British  literature  to  be  filled  up  ? 
Not,  we  fear,  in  one  generation,  which,  among  many  highly 
gifted  persons,  has  produced  none  who  approach  Byron  in 
ORIGINALITY,  the  first  attribute  of  genius.  Only  thirty-seven 
years  old : — so  much  already  done  for  immortality — so  much 
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time  remaii^g,  afi  it  seems  to  us  short-sighted  mmt^tiB,  to 
maintaia  and  to  extend  his  fame>  and  to  atone  foe  eKrora  in 
conduQt  and  leyitiea  in  composition :  who  will  not  grieve  that 
amk  a  race  has  been  shortened^  tbongfa  net  always  keeping 
the  straight  path ;  such  a  light  extingtdshedp  though  some- 
times flaming  to  daszle  and  to  bewilder?  One  woi^  on  this 
WHSratefnl  subject  ere  we  quit  it  for  ever. 

The  errors  of  Lord  Byrpn  aiose  neither  ftcm  depravity  of 
heart,— for  nature  had  not  committed  the  anomaly  of  uniting 
to  such  extraordinaxy  talents  an  imperfect  moral  sense,*— nor 
from  feelings  dead  to  the  admiration  of  virtue.  No  mm  had 
evtf  a  kinder  heart  for  sjrmpathy,  or  a  more  open  hand  for  the 
relief  of  distress  ;  and  no  mind  was  ever  more  formed  for  the 
enthusiastic  adiniration  of  noble  actions,  poroviding  he  was 
oonvinced  that  the  actors  had  proceeded  on  disinterested 
principles*  Lord  Byron  was  totally  freeirom  the  eurse  and 
degradation  of  literature, — its  jealousies  we  mean,  and  its 
envy.  But  hl^  wonderful  genius  was  of  a  nature  whiqh  dis- 
dained restraint,  eyeh  wfaoi  restraint  was  most  wholesome* 
When  at  school,  the  tasks  in  whiqh  he  excelled  were  those 
only  which  he  undertook  voluntarily ;  and  his  situation  as  a 
young  man  of  rank,  with  strong  passions,  and  in  the  uncon- 
trolled enjoyment  of  a  considerable  fortune,  added  to  that 
impatience  of  strictures  or  coercion  which  was  natural  to  him. 
As  an  author,  he  refused  to  plead  at  the  bar  of  criticism ;  as 
a  man,  he  would  not  submit  to  be  morally  amenable  to  the 
tribunal  of  public  opinion.  Remonstrances  from  a  friend,  of 
whose  intentions  and  kindness  he  was  secure,  had  often  great 
Wright  wi^  hi^ ;  but  tliere  were  few  who  could  venture  on  a 
task  so  difficult.  Reproof  he  endured  with  impatience,  and 
9^|[nroach  hardened  him  in  his  error, — so  that  he  often  resem- 
bled flie  gallant  warn^teed,  who  rushes  forward  on  the  steel 
that  wounds  him«  In  the  most  painful  crisis  of  his  private 
life,  he  evinced  this  irritability  and  impatience  of  censure  in 
such  a  degree,  as  almost  to  resemble  tiie  noble  victim  of  flie 
bull-fight,  which  is  more  maddened  by  the  squibs,  darts,  and 
petty  annoyances  of  the  unworthy  crowds  beyond  the  lists 
than  by  the  latice  of  his  nobler,  and  so  to  speak,  his  more  Iegiti« 
mate  antagonist.  In  a  word,  much  of  ^t  in  which  he  enred 
was  in  bravado  and  scorn  of  his  censors,  a!nd  was  done  witft 
the  motive  of  Dryden's  deispot, '  to  show  Ins  surbitrary  power/ 
It  is  needless  to  say  that  his  was  a  false- and  prcgndiced  view 
of  such  a  contest;  and  if  the  noble  bard  gained  a  sort  of 
triumph,  by  compelling  the  world  tb  read  poetry,  though  mixed 
with  1>aser  matter,  because  it  was  kis^  he  gave,  in  return,  aju 
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unworthy  triiimph  to  the  an  worthy ,  besides  deep  sorrow  to 
those  whose  applause^  in  his  cooler  moments,  he  most  yalaed. 
It  was  the  same  with  his  politics,  which  on  several  occa-» 
sioDS  assumed  a  tone  menacing  and  contemptnoas  to  the  con- 
stitation  of  his  coontry ;  while,  in  fact.  Lord  Byron  was  in  his 
own  heart  snflGicienily  sensible,  not  only  of  his  privileges  as  a 
Briton,  but  of  the  distinction  attending  his  high  birth  an<l  rsmk, 
and  was  peculiarly  sensitive  of  those  shades  which  constitute 
what  is  termed  the  manners  of  a  gentleman.  Indeed,  notwith- 
standing his  having  employed  epigrams,  and  all  the  petty  war 
of  wit,  when  such  would  have  been  much  better  abstained 
from,  he  would  have  been:  found,  had  a  collision  taken  place 
between  the  aristocratic  parties  in  the  state,  exerting  all  his 
energies  in  defence  of  that  to  which .  he  naturally  belonged. 
His  own  feeling'  on  these  subjects  he  has  explained  in  the  very 
last  canto  of  £k>n  Juan ;  and  they  are  in  entire  harmony  with 
the  oi^nions  which  we  have  seen  expressed  in  his  correspon- 
dence, at  a'  moment  when  matters  appeared  to  approach  a 
serious  struggle  in  his  native  country : 

<  He  was  as  indepeodent-rayj  much  more, 

Than  those  who  were  not  paid  for  independence-; 

^  As  common  soldiers,  or  a  common Shore, 

Have  in  their  several  acts  or  parts  ascendence 
O'er  the  irregulars  in  lust  ot  gore. 

Who  do  not  give  professional  attendance. 
Thus  on  the  mob  all  statesmen  are  as  eager 
To  prove  their  pride,  as  footmen  to  a  beggar/ 

We  are  not,  however,  Byron's  apologists,  for  now,  alas !  he 
needs  none.  His  excellencies  will  now  be  universally  acknow*^ 
leged,  and  his  faults  (let  us  hope  and  believe)  not  remem* 
bered  in  his  epitaph.  It  will  be  recollected  what  a  part  he 
has  sustained  in  British  literature  since  the  first  appearance  of 
Childe  Harold,  a  space  of  nearly  sixteen  years.  There  has 
been  no  reposing  under  the  shade  of  his  laurels,  no  living  on 
the  resource  of  past  reputation;  none  of  tiiat  coddling  and. 
petty  precaution,  which  littie  authors  call '  taking  care  of  their 
fame/  Byron  let  his  fame  take  care  of  itself.  His  foot  was 
always  in  the  arena,  his  shield  hung  always  in  the  lists ;  and 
although  his  own  gigantic  renown  increased  the  difficulty, 
of  the  struggle,  since  he  could  produce  nothing,  however 
great,  which  exceeded  the  public  estimates  of  his  genius, 
yet  he  advanced  to  the  honorable  contest  again  and  again 
and  again,  and  came  always  off  with  distinction,  almost 
always  with  complete  triumph.  As  various  in  composition, 
as  Shakspeare  himself  (this  will  be  admitted  <  by  all  who 
are  acquainted   with    his    Don   Juan),   he  has    embraced 
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every  topic  of  human  life,  and  sounded  every  string  on  the 
divine  harp,  from  its  slightest  to  its  most  powerful  and  heart* 
astounding  tones.  There  is  scarce  a  passion  or  a  situation 
which  has  escaped  his  pen;  and  he  might  be  drawn,  like 
Garricki  between  the  weeping  and  the  laughing  muse,  although 
his  most  powerful  efforts  have  certainly  been  dedicated  to  Mel- 
pomene. His  genius  seemed  as  prolific  as  various.  The  most 
prodigal  use  did  not  exhaust  his  powers,  nay,  seemed  rather 
to  increase  their  vigor.  Neither  Childe  Harold,  nor  any  of 
the  most  beautiful  of  Byron's  earlier  tales  contain  more  exqui- 
site morsels  of  poetry  than  are  to  be  found  scattered  through 
the  Cantos  of  Don  Juan,  amidst  verses  which  the  author  apr 
pears  to  have  thrown  off  with  an  effort  as  spontaneous  as  that 
of  a  tree  resigning  its  leaves  to  the  wind. — But  that  noble  tree 
will  nevermore  bear  fruit  or  blossom !  Ithasbeencutdowninits 
strength,  and  the  past  is  all  that  remains  to  us  of  Byron.  We 
can  scarce  reconcile  ourselves  to  the  idea — ^scarce  think  th^t 
the  voice  is  silent  for  ever,  which,  bursting  so  often  on  our 
.ear,  was  often  heard  with  rapturous  admiration,  sometimes 
with  regret,  but  always  with  the  deepest  interest  :— 

'  All  that's  bright  must  fade. 
The  brightest  still  the  fleetest.' 

With  a  strong  feeling  of  awful  sorrow,  we  take  leave  of  the 
subject  Death  creeps  on  our  most  serious  as  well  as  on 
our  most  idle  employments  ^  and  it  is  a  reflection  solenm  and 
gratifying,  that  he  found  our  Byron  in  no  moment  of  levity, 
but  contributing  his  fortune  and  hazarding  his  life,  in  behalf 
of  a  people  only  endeared  to  him  by  their  past  glories,  and 
as  fellow  creatures  suffering  under  the  yoke  of  a  heathen  op- 
pressor. To  have  fallen  in  a  crusade  for  freedom  and  huma- 
nity, as  in  olden  times  it  would  have  been  an  atonement  for 
the  blackest  crimes,  may  in  the  present  be  allowed  to  expiate 
greater  follies  than  even  exaggerated  calumny  l^as  propagated 
against  Byron." 
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"  The  DiidaT,  who  beheld  tb*  nhcMcf.  took  hii  pipe  tem  hu  moalh,  dinppcd  ■ 
tew,  and,  in  a  (uppliMlirig  tcmo  at  >oic«,  laJd  to  Luiini,  T^t ! — I  wu  prcMol." — 
Db,  Cu»E.  _^___     ■  _^_^_ 
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Lord  dvROK  is  no  niore!  That  mighty  genius,  which  hewed 
out  for  itself  a  path  as  terrible  as  it  was  new, — which  arose. in 
circumstances  far  from  the  most  propitious, — which  tumbled 
critics  of  all  schools  and  all  creeds  in  the  dust,  and  made  their 
most  deadly  rancor  alike  the  butt  of  its  ndicule  and  the  basis  of  its 
power, — which  took  the  understandings  aijid  the  applauses  of  men, 
against  the  most  vehement  resistance,  and  yet  ajpparently  without 
an  effort  on  its  part, — ^bas  ceased  to  be  a  creating  energy,  and 
exists  only  in  the  majestic  and  indestructible  fabrics  of  its  own% 
raising.  The  death  of  such  a  man  produces  feelings  and  suggests 
reflections,  not  produced  nor  suggested  by  that  of  any  other  man ; 
and  though  Byron  had  lived  to  the  very  extreme  bourne  of  human 
life, — though  his  ardor  had  Wen  cooled  by  time,  and  his  faculties 
blunted  by  the  progress  of  decay,  the  death  of  Byron  would  still 
have  been  an  event  of  painful  contemplation.  But, that  he  has 
been  cut  off  just  when  he  had  reached  the  full  vigor  of  manhood— 
at  the  very  point  when  his  genius  may  have  been  presumed  io 
become  firm  through  experience, — when  he  was  applying  that 
genius  to  m  exposure  of  hypocrisy  and  cant  the  most  complete 
and  the  most  daring  that  had  ever  been  undertaken, — and  when,  in 
addition  to  this,  he  had  gone  to  excite  by  his  presence,  and  aid 
with  his  fortune,  the  descendants  of  those  who  had  first  shown 
how  noble  a  thing  freedom  is,  and  how  admirable  are  the  works  of 
genius  and  fancy  which  it  can  create, — the  sorrow  of  every  admirer 
of  the  majesty  of  man  swells  to  its  largest  extent,  and  the  public 
calls  aloud  for  every  notice,  however  hasty  or  however  slight,  of 
one  having  such  talents,  turning  them  to  such  an  account,  and 
being  cut  off  from  the  world  at  a  moment  so  very  critical. 

Hence  the  public  would  willingly  question  the  truth  of  tlie 
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report  brought  b;  the  courier  from  Miasolongbi ;  they  will  trace 
back  their  memories  to  the  nineteenth  day  of  Aprils  eager  to  call  to 
ound  whether  that  was  a  day  of  more  than  ordinary  gloom,—- « 
whether  Nature,  by  some  sad  omen,  gave  signs  that  she  was  losii^ 
'her  own,  her  favorite  son;  and  they  will  taUe  up  the  last  fragment 
of  his  works  as  they  would  a  death-bed  token  from  a  dear  friend, 
and  say^  with  sad  looks  and  sickening  heart,  '^  And  is  this  the  last, 
the  very  last  instance  \n  which  we  shall  trace  the  wayward  but 
wonderful  hand  of  him,  who  has  so  often  made  our  blood  alter- 
nately boil  and  curdle ;  who  hag  laid  have  «yery  passion  of  the 
human  heart,  and  done  more  to  expose  and  explode  cant  and 
hypocrisy  than  any  other  man  of  whom  there  is  a  trace  upon 
record  V*  It  is  to  satisfy  in  some  measure  this  intense  interest,  to 
gratify  to  a  certain  extent  the  wish  that  the  bard  had  been  as  im- 
mortal as  his  writings  ;  that  his  body  had  been  of  the  same  inde- 
structible matter  as  his  mind,  that  we  have  drawn  up  this  hasty 
sketch  ; — a  sketch  which  though  it  be  by  no  means  perfect,  is  yet 
made  with  feeling  and  not  without  knowledge  of  the  subject. 

Before  proceeding  to  trace  the  pedigree  and  conduct  of  Lord 
Byron,  and  give  a  few  touches  of  his  character  as  a  man  and  an 
author,  we  cannot  refrain  from  spendii^  a  few  minutes  in  the  con- 
templation of  himself ;  and  here  the  first  thing  that  strikes  us  is 
the  vast  power  of  his  genius.  This  power  appears,  not  so  much 
in  his  works — although,  between  them  and  those  of  any  other  writac 
of  the  age  the  distance  be  not  only  immense  but  absolutely  im* 
measurable — as  in  the  incapability  of  circumstances  to  draw  bioi 
from  his  favorite  pursuit.  Bom  to  no  immediate  expectation  of 
fortune,  allowed  to  wander  in  his  infant  years  among  the  moun** 
tains  of  the  remote  No^th,  sent  thence  to  the  unobtrusive  Gram* 
mar-school  of  Aberdeen,  there  to  toi)  at  bis  lessons  without 
distinction  and  without  notice, — carried  round  the  forms  of  that 
school  the  one  morning,  for  the  purpose  of  being  whipped  for  ^ 
fault  which  he  had  not  committed,  and  called  out  in  the  catalogue 
of  that  school  the  very  next  by  the  epithet  of  *^  Dominus  de  Birpn/* 
*— -sent  while  yet  a  raw  boy  to  a  public  school,  and  thence  to 
college,— retiring  at  a  very  early  age  to  a  splendid  mansion  of 
which  be  was  sole  lord,  being  courted  and  caressed  by  the  gre^it, 
and  having  riches  which  to  him  must  have  seemed  boundless,—- 
the^e  were  temptations  which  almost  no  other  young  man  could 
have  withstood,  and  which  would  have  certainly  led  most  young 
men  to  confirmed  foppery  or  vulgar  dissipation*  Upon  Byron^ 
however,  they  had  no  such  effect :  true,  he  did  indulge  openly  in 
those  things  which  the  most  saintly  of  the  same  rank  and  circum- 
stances do  in  private ;  but  there  was  a  stamina  within  which  ever 
put  him  in  mind,  that,  high  as  was  the  rank  to  which  he  had  been 
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elevated,  and  seductive  sts  were  the  tenrptations  with  which  he  was 
beset,  he  was  more  mighty  as  a  man  than  as  a  peer,  and  as  a  poet 
than  as  a  lover  of  pleasure.  Perhaps,  indeed,  there  never  was  a 
more  complete  triumph  of  the  individual  arm  of  gigantic  intellect 
over  the  combined  and  unprovoked  rancor  of  (they  would  be  very 
angry  if  called  pigmy)  critics,  than  in  his  reply  to  the  abuse  of  the 
Edinburgh  Review.  No  doubt  the  r^yi^ewers  laid  themselves  most 
wofully  open,  and,  whether  it  was  from  some  momentary  hallucina- 
tion, or  from  some  individual  and  personal  hostility  which  has  never 
been  explained,  they  never  were  so  gratuitously  severe,  or  so  egre- 
giously  i^rong.  The  youth  of  the  author,  the  many  induceinents 
which  he  had  to  spend  his  time  in  every  other  manner  rather  than 
in  chastising  even  the  literary  Minoses  of  the  North,  the  rapidity 
with  which  the  retort  came,  and  the  admirable  skill  with  which  it 
was  given,  all  tended  to  prove  in  the  most  public  and  palpable 
manner,  not  only  that  the  Edinburgh  Reviewers  were  mbst  lameu* 
tably  in  the  wrong,  but  that  those  subsequent  critics,  of  much  re- 
nown and  little  truth,  who  have  found  out  (haply  by  an  analogical 
process)  that  Lord  Byron  was  a  careless  student,  and  hy  conse- 
quence an  ignorant  man,  blundered  every  jot  as  much. 

An  answer  which  he  made  to  a  fellow  scholar,  in  the  Grammar- 
school  of  Aberdeen,  who  questioned  him  as  to  the  cause  of  the 
honorary  addition  of  *'  Duminus  de  Biron  "  to  his  name,  served  at 
that  time,  when  he  was  only  ten  years  of  age,  to  point  out  that  he 
would  be  a  man  who  would  think,  speak,  and  act  for  hidiself ;  who, 
whatever  might  be  his  sayings  or  his  doings,  his  vices  or  his  virtues, 
would  not  condescend  to  take  them  at  second-hand.  This  hap- 
pened on  the  very  day  after  he  was  menaced  with  the  flogging  round 
the  school ;  and  when  the  question  was  put  to  him,  he  replied  :  '^  It 
is  not  my  doing.  Fortune  was  to  wfaip'me  yesterday  for  what  an- 
other did,  and  she  has  this  day  made  me  a  lord  for  what  another 
has  ceased  to  do.  X  need  not  thank  her  in  either  case ;  for  I  have 
asked  nothing  at  her  hands.'' 

Now  this  desire  to  stand  alone,  in  his  opinions  as  well  as  in  his 
actions,  appears  to  have  grown  with  the  growth  and  strengthened 
with  the  strength  of  the  noble  bard ;  and  though  perhaps  not  the 
sole  cause,  it  is  at  least  one  cause,  both  of  the  celebrity  which  he 
attained,  and  the  opposition,  abuse,  and  misrepresentation  with 
which  he  was  assailed. 

Whether  at  Harrow  School  w  at  Trinity  College,  Byroii  did  not 
choose  to  pursue  his  studies  in  the  beaten  track,  in  which  dunce 
follows  dunce,  with  the  same  regularity  as  the  sails  of  a  windmill 
course  one  another  in  their  revolution  ;  and,  therefore,  those  who 
ever  judge  of  study  only  from  the  hours  and  modes  in  which  a  man 
appears  to  be  studying,  would  Inive  it  that  he  did  not  study  at  all ; 
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but  letiany  unprejudiced  man  look  at  hisiworks^  and  the  fact  will' 
be  eyideQt>;that  he  was  not  merely  a  itud^Bt,' — but  a  student  of  the* 
very  highest  class. ;— that  while  these  afford  every  evidence  of  a  close 
and  correct  acquaintance  with  mere  book*leaming,  they  prove  at 
the  same  time  that,  in  the  study  of  human  nature  he  was  superior  to^ 
any  other  man  of  bis  time ;  and  if  this  was  the  result  of  a  neglect  of 
the  prescribed  scholastic  exercibeS|  then,  the  more  that  these  are 
n^lected.  the  better. 

The  celebrity  which  Byron  attained  depended  much- upon  the 
originality  of  the. views  which  he  took  of  men  and  of  events.     No 
doubt,  when  once  those  views  were  studied,  their  correctness  made 
their  currency  permanent^and  they  would  not  have  given  so  much 
pleasure  to  the  world  generally,  or  created  so  much  alarm  among 
those  whose  interest  it  is  to  keep  the  world  in  the-dark,  had  they 
npt  been  as  faithful  in  likeness  as  they  were  forcible  in  colouring  ; 
but  still  it  was  to  their  novelty  and. their  boldness  that  they  owed 
that  notice  which  they  drew  at  once.  •    It  has  been  complained  of 
Byron  that  he  has  sketched  only  dark  pictures  of  liuman  nature ;  that 
his  principal  characters  are  fiends  in  human  shape,  who  either  do 
not  exist,  or  ought  not  to  be  described.     But  in  this  objection  lies 
the*  very  quintessence  of  the  vice  which  it  is  the  main  eud  of  all 
Byron's  writings  to  lash  ;— ^that  disposition  that  exists  on  the  part 
of  hireling  sycophants  and  hackneyed  scribblers  to  compouad  for  a 
certain  quantity  of  vice,  provided  the  exjerciser  of  that  vice  be  pos-' 
sessed  of  a  certain  quantity  of  office; — and  the  independence  of 
Lord  Byron's  station  in  society  conspired  with  the  independence  of 
hfis  mind,  in  enablhtghim  to  do  that  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  any 
previous  writer  had  ventured  to  attempt.     To  carry  this  properly 
into  effect;  to  begin  and  make  great  progress  in  a  work  at  wfaich.no, 
other  man  had  dared  to  bint,  it  was  necessary  that  Lord  Byron  should 
separate  himself  from  all  the  small  systems  and  wrangling  parties  of 
ordinary  men*   He  was  not  a  cliampion  for  kings  against  republics,  ^ 
or  republics  against  kings;  be  joined  not  in  the  .Tory  cry  to  keep  in 
oflice,  or  in  the  Whig  cry  tQ  get  into  it ;  be  was  not  for  the.  ambition 
of  one -church,  the  restlessness  of  another,  or  the  fankticism^  of  a 
third  :  as  little  did  he  confine  has  iDomprehension  within  the  narrow 
circumference  of  the  would-be  philosopber>  who  first  brands  all  the 
other  would-be  philosophers  with  heresy  and  error,  and  then^  pull- 
ing his  own  little  book  from  his  bosom,  says,  with  matchlefis  and  self- 
complacent  modesty,  *^  There  is  but  one  oracle.of  truth  in  the  world, 
-^There  V  Now,  if  Byron  had  declared  himself  as  being  under,  the 
banners,  or  even  swaying  the  scepti*eof  any  of  those  factions,  literi^ry^ 
political,  or  religious,  which  divide  the  every-day  world,  the  scope 
of  his  satire  must,  have  been  thereby,  confined,  and,  in  spite  of 
iMm;  there  would  hsiva  been,  as. it  were,  a  home  preserve  of  vicfi 
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belonging  to  that  party,  in  which  he  could  neither  have  blown  a  horv 
or  fired  a  shot ;  there  Would  have  appeared  in  hit  exposure  of  the 
vices  of  mankind,  the  same  snugly-veiled  and  shaded  comer,  labelled 
'^no  admission  here  except  on  business/'  which  is  mc^re  or  less 
discoverable  in  the  works  of  all  other  satirists.  But^  elevated  above 
roost  of  the  writing  world  in  rank,  and  towering  over  it  all  immensely 
in  power  and  in  energy,  he  stood  apart  from  alt  ether  writers-*-li 
giant  in  his  natural  dimensions,  rendered  more  gigantic  by  the 
attitude  and  elevation  in  which  he  was  seen.' 

There  is  something  in  this  sublime  and  solitary  elevation*  of  genius, 
which  at  once  commands  the  admiration,  nay  almost  the  adoration, 
of  the  unprejudiced  mind.  Much  of  this  is  no  doubt  owing  to  the 
majesty  of  the  object,  but  much  also  is  owing  to  its  loneliness  :  a 
stream,  even  in  a  land  of  waters,  is  an  object  of  pleasure ;  but  a 
stream  in  the  sandy  desert,  is  hailed  with  an  emotion  far  more  fond : 
a  palace  in  a  square  of  a  great  city  may  be  an  ornament^  but  how 
insignificant  is  it,  compared  with  the  same  palace  set  6n  a  hilUside, 
among  vude  lawns  and  waving  woods,  and  swept  by  the  pure  add 
free  blasts  of  heaven?  A  man  in  a  valley  too,  espeoially  when  you 
look  down  upon  him,  appears  dwarfed  and  shrunken  in  his  dimen- 
^ons ;  but  place  him  above  you  on  a  cliff,  and  let  his  figure  be  pro-* 
jected  against^he  sky — especially  the  warm  sky  of  a  winter  twilight, 
and  it  will  instantly  strike  you  that  all  his  dimensions  excedd  those 
of  ordinary  men.  If  this  be  the  case  from  mere  situation,  and  that 
it  is  any  man  may  at  once  convince  himself,  what  must  not  be  the 
effect,  when  the  grandeur  of  the  attitude  and  the  vastoess  of  the 
lineaments  exceed  even  the  elevation  r  This  is  the  case  wiUi  liord 
Byron,  (we  cannot  bring  ourselves  to  write,  or  even  think  of  him 
as  having  left  tis  ;)  and  being  90,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  superiority 
conceded  to  him  even  by  his  enemies,  corresponded. 

But  the  unity  and  elevation  of  purpose — the  rising  above  the 
courses  and  squabbles  of  common  men,  which  won  for  Lord  Byron 
so  exalted  a  name  among  the  liberal  and  the  unbiassed,  exposed 
him  also  to  a  hostility  mor^  rancorous  in  its  nsiture  and  more  fu- 
rious in  its  form  than  was  displayed  towards  any  other  man  of 
the  age.  Society  in  this  country,  as  it  is  farmed  by  institution  and 
prejudice,  has  been  said  to  consist  of  three  parts,  of  which  tiie 
only  sound  and  wholesome  one  U  that  in  the  middle ;  and  by  a  trans- 
position not  the  most  common,  the  scum  and  the  dregs  have  united 
in  their  hostility  to  Lord  Byron  ;  and  in  the  outcry,  that  not  only 
themselves,  but  the  whole  frame  of  society  and  of  nature  would 
go  to  wreck  in  consequence  of  what  be  had  written.  The  bard 
has,  however,  sung  the  portion  of  songs  which  had  been  meted 
out  for  him,  and  left  upon  Parnasisus  a  silence  the  most  mournful ; 
and  yet,  though  he  has  certainly  exposed  vice  and  folly  in  quar* 
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Ura  where  none  of  his  predecessors  ventured  to  expose  them^ 
die  world  goes  on,  and  persons  who  find  ihat  their  interest  lies 
that  way,  sneak  and  sin  very  much  after  the  old  fashion.  The 
4>ntcry  therefore  was  quite  nisedless  as  respects  those  works  of 
darkness  which  men  will  do  rather  than  spesik  of ;  but  that  out^ 
cry  was  a  direct  confession  of  the  vast  powers  of  bim  against 
whoni  it  was  made  \  and  the  reason  why  men  of  so  very  oppo- 
site parties  and  creeds  joined  in  this  outcry  was^  that  the  light 
which  he  shed  threatened  to  visit  themselves  with  a  clearness 
and  consequent  power  of  exposure  which  they  were  ill  calculated 
-to  bear.  From  the  mighty  renegade  who,  in  some  remote  and 
despotic  land,  sacrificed  the  freedom  and  the  happiness  of  roil* 
Jions  to  his  ambition  or  his  debauchery^  down  to  the  private  de- 
serter of  prineiple,  or  court  disciple  at  home^  wbo  abandoned 
his  former  principles  for  2,  little  pension^  or  retailed  hypocrisy  and 
nonsense  for  a  morsel  of  breads  none  was  secure  from  the  visitation 
of  Lord  Byron;  and  when  tbe  bolt. of  bis  avenging  was  once 
launched,  there  was  no  changing  its  direction  or  breaking  its  (otce. 
Sometimes,  indeed,  as  in  the  case  of  poor  Southey  the  laureate  it 
was  thought  that  he  aimed  at  a  rat  blows  sufficient  to  have  felled  an 
elephant ;  but  in  all  such  cases  the  individual  chastised,  was  chas* 
tised  as  the  type  of  a  class  rather  than  as  an  individual ;  aqd  it  is 
extremely  probable  that  the  bundling  which  he  has  given  the  present 
Southey,  will  save  Genius  the  pain  whicji  she  must  have  felt  if  un- 
disturbed success  in  him  could  have  been  h^ld  out  as  a  future  en- 
couragement tq  the  breed. 

y  It  has  been  iirged  against  I^ord  Byron  that  he  was  no  patriot ; 
thathe  amused  himself  in  rambling  over  the  world, and  in  writing  tales 
and  dramas,  while  the  aspirants  to  that  proud  title  were  sweeping 
and  drudging  in  the  senate-house  at  home.  But  with  all  due  defer- 
ence to  those  trumpeters  in  the  army  of  their  own  virtues,  real  pr 
imaginary,  they  must  be  contented  to  admit,  that  he  has  produced 
A  more  extended  and  permanent  effect  ^han  them  all.  Their 
mirations  may  be  heard  by  some  two  or  three  hundred  persons  in  the 
bouses  of  parliament,  may  be.  reported  in  some  dozen  of  news- 
.  'papers,  with  considerable  odds  against  being  generally  read  ;  nay, 
ihey'may  even  find  their  way  to  the  counter  of  Hatchard  or 
Ridgway,  as  it  happens,  thence  to  be  apportioned  to  the  pasty  and 
the  pie-bakers»;  but  they  pass  over  society  like  lig|)t  breezes  over  a 
frozen  sea,  making  lilctte  impression,  and  leaving  no  trace.  The 
writings  of  Byron,  on  thi^  other  hand,  are  disseminated  over  the 
whole  civilized  world  ;  the  .wave  of  civilization  will,  as  it  spreads, 
bear  them  as  among  the  brightest  ornaments  on  its  van  ;  and  they 
will  reitsin  their  place  and  their  power  until  the  languages  in  which 
^ey  are  expressed  be  altogether  forgotten,  or  the  vices  and  follies 
H-liich  they  lash,  be  altogether  banished. 
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It  has  been  farther  objected  to  Lord  Byron,  that  his  manner  of 
life  was  different  from  that  of  common  men  ;  that  in  bis  vices  and 
hit»  virtues  (when  any  one  from  an  unbounded  stretch  of  charity 
allowed  him  virtues)  be  was  continually  starting  away  from  that 
patli  whicb  the  sober*minded  have  chalked  oat  and  marked  out 
as  the  only  one  that  is  or  can  be  right.     Now,  the  sa^es  by  whom 
this  exception  is  taken,  are  very  anxious  to  grant  indulgence  to 
men  on  account  of  the  difference  of  external  circumstances,  in 
which,  having  fathers  born  before  them,  the  turnings  up  of  the 
die  of  mere  chance,  or  something  even  less  meritorious  on  their 
party  may  have  placed  them :  they  wonid  not  just  bring  the  gene- 
ral to  trial  by  that  law  which  might  condemn  the  soldier  to  be 
flogged  or  shot,— *tbey  would  allow  to  a  dftchess  a  licence  which 
would  disgrace  for  ever'  the  wife  of  a  yeoman,  and  they  would 
hold  that  to  be  praiseworthy  in  a  foreipu  emperor,  which  would 
^be  pretty  loudly  and  pretty  generally  spoken  against  in  a  British 
king ;  they  would,  in  short/ allow  cleanness  of  the  linen  to  make 
up  for  some  little  spots  upon  that  which  is  within  it,  and  setoff 
a  jewel  upon  the  fiuger  or  the  forehead  against  the  want  of^  a 
jewel' in  the. heart*     This  is  not  to  be  quarrelled  with,  or,  at  any 
rrate,  it  is  not  to  be  helped :  it  has  been  the  case  in  all  past  ages  of  the 
world,  and  if  something,  of; which  ndt  even  a  dreamer  ventures  to 
dream;  at  present,  be  not  discovered,  we  suspect  it  will  be  the  case 
•in  all  future  ages.     Now,  why  will  those  persons  who  can  be  so 
veryconsiderateandindulgenttodistinctions  which  men  make, — dis- 
tinctions which,  in  many  cases,  arrowing  to  no  merit  in  the  par  ties,'— 
be  nevertheless  so  intolerant  with  regard,  to  those  more  imperious, 
more  marked,  and  more  splendid  distinctions,  which  are  formed  by 
Nature  herself?     To  the  great  ones  of  man's  making,  they  are  all 
-condescension  and  courtesy ;  M'hiie  to  the  great  ones  formed  by 
man's  Maker,  they  will  not  yield  a  single  jot.     It  is  in  this  that  the 
chief  unfairness  of  their  judgment  lies :  Poets,  at  least  most  of  those 
who  deserve  the  name,  have  ever  been  exposed  to  tliis.  unfairness, 
and  to  none  has  it  been  more  largely  dealt  out  than  to  Lord  Byron. 
lti-\»  not  intended  to  advocate  his  vices,  or  even  his  follies,  (for  ac- 
cording to  the  common  standards,  poets  have  both;  great  usually  in 
proportion  \o  their  own  greatness;)  but  ordinary  distributive  justice 
demands  that  the  same  measure  which  applies  to  a  dull  clerk  or  a 
prosing  lecturer,  should  not  be  applied  to  such  a  man  as  him  whom 
.we  are  noticing.    It  is  not  meant  to  defend  this  waywardness  of 
conduct;  it  is  only  meant  to  say,  that,  without  it,  the  powerful 
.mental  displays  never  have  been,  aiid  very  Ukely  never  will  be  ob- 
tained. 

But  not  only  have  the  general  conduct  and  character  of  Lord 

\( Byron  been  made  the . sui^ject  of  attack;  his  works  have  been 

denounced  both  as  having  a  ten<kncy  to  corrupt  the  world,  and  as 
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.wrkten  for  tbat  express  and  avowed  purpose.'    This  cliarge  is  genei- 
rally  brought  forward  by  those  who  contrive  to  make  a  living  by 
keeping  the  world  virtuous,  and  wbo^  yet,  in  a  manner  not  tlie  most 
.consistent,  are  always  complaining  that  it. gets  more  vicious  upon' 
tbeir  bands, — who  talk  as  if  the  expending  lai^e  sums  of  money  and 
the  employing  of  a  greater  number  of  hands  in  the  propagation  of 
^80und  doctrines,  had  no  other  effect  than  to  promote  infidelity  and 
vice.     When  indeed  they  meet  to  raise  the  funds  which  are  to  print 
books  and  pay  missionaries,  they  (ell  us  of  the  many  thousand  good 
.and  precious  tracts  which  have  been  circulated,  of  the  number  of 
pious  and  zealous  laborers  who  have  gone  abroad  into  the  world, 
and  the  accession  which  has  been  made  by  field  and  by  flood,  at 
home  and  abroad,  to  the  number  of  the  believing  and  the  good. 
^11  this  is  most  consolatory ;  and  if  it  were  quite  trup,  it  would  not 
only  lessen  the  quantity  of  b^d  morals  and  bad  faith,  but,  in  time, 
diminish  the  expense^ to  which  the  country  is  put  in  keeping  these 
down.    It  passes,  however,  and  the  tale  of ''  the  lamentable  spread 
of  infidelity"  rings  in  our  ears  till  our  pockets  are  largely  and  almost 
miraculously  opened.     Now  under  a  system  of  thmgs  so  incom- 
prehensible and  contradictory  as  this,  it  was  not  possible  for  one 
.possessing  the  acute  habits  of  observation,  and  exercising  the  general 
powers  of  satire  of  Lord  Byron,  but  to  suspect  that  something  wa^ 
.wrong,  and  suspecting,  it  was  but  natural  for  him  to  expose  it, 
'The  opposition  which  this  raised  against  him  was  the  most  violent 
and  the  most  unrelenting ;  and  there  was  at  the  same  time,  the 
least  show  of  reason  in  it.     £fut  if  any  mischief  has  henp s^  strisen, 
that  has  not  been  caused  so  much  by  the  writings  of  the  bard^  as 
,by  the  j^reVious^  circumstances  upon  which  he  was  enabled  to  found 
his  sarcastic  retMlhfS,  and  the  injudicious  way  in  whicbthe  remarks 
and  the  remai)s.er.  were  anathaixiatized  instead  of  being  answered. 
Somehow  or  otbery  when  the  men  who  make  their  livings  by  any 
religious  system  or  scheme  are  attficked,  they  contrive  to  shift  the 
attack  from  themselves,  not  merely  to  the  peculiarities  of  their 
■scheme  or  system,  but  to  religion  itself, — identifying  that  not  only 
with  their  own  personal  interests,  views,  and  frailties,  but  some 
;with  their  very  vices.     Now  though  it  may  be  true  that  the  inte* 
rests  of  religion  and  morality,  require  that  the  follies,  failings,  and 
vices  of  their  accredited  conservators,  should  not  be  more  inquireci 
into  or  ex  posed  than  those  of  other  men,  yet  there  is  a  counter-obli<- 
Ration  upon  them  to  be  more  circumspect  than  their  fellows.     It 
is  not  meant  to  say  that  they  should  be  altogether  pure,  because 
the  experience  of  no  age  or  church  has  given  evidence  that  they 
can  possibly  be  so ;   and  therefore  any  claim   to   impeccability 
would  be  but  hypocrisy.     It  is  but  fair,  however,  that  they  should 
«dnHl  their  weakness,  and  be  very  watchful  that  they  do  not  cq0« 
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found  or  contaminate  tbat  which  is  divine  and  \h6ly  m  itself,  with 
the  weakness  of  hnman  nature ;  because  when  thej  do  so^  thejr 
create  in  the  minds  of  the  ignorant, — who  of  course  take  the  whole 
bf  their  religious  notions  from  the  homilies  and  actions  of  its  pro- 
fessors joindj,-^  suspicions  against  the  system  itself.  Liord  Byron 
may  have  been  severe  in  this  way ;  bat  still,  if  there  had  been  no*^ 
thing  but  the  pure  celestial  matter  of  religion  to  which  his  satire 
could  have  applied,  it  is  needless  to  say  that  that  satire  wcmld  have' 
been  wholly  without  effect.  That  he  and  others  who  like  him  have 
been  angrily  dealt  with,  have'been  met  by  scolding  and  not  by  rea*- 
Bon,  is  a  prpof  of  fears  on  the  part  of  the  other  side,  and  the  very 
existence  of  those  fears  is  a  presumption,  if  not  a  proof  of  fantts. 
The  discussion  of  this  part  of  the  subject  is  rather  long  for  a  sketch 
of  the  nature  of  the  present ;  and  at  any  rate  it  would  come  with 
mo^e  propriety  and  effect  in  treating  of  the  nature  and  tendency  of 
his  Writings.     In  the  meantime  therefore  a  brief  notice  shall  be 

!;iven,  first  of  those  from  whom  he  is  descended,  and  then  of  the 
eading  events  of  his  own  life. 

The  ancestry  of  Lord  Byron  forms  a  very  small  dement  ia  that 
character  which  he  has  left  behind  him ;  but  as  every  thing  relative 
to  such  a  man  ha^  a  certain  degree  of  interest,  especially  atthepre^ 
sent  time,  it  may  not  be  afniss  to  take  a  line  dirough  the  family 
succession  since  the  Conquests  At  that  time  there  were  two  pow- 
erful barons  of  the  name — Ernest,  who  had  exten^^ve  domains  in 
the  counties  of  York  and  Lincoln^  and  Ralph,  whose  possessions 
lay  in  Nottingham  and  Derby,  and  who  was  the  direct  ancestor  of 
the  subject  of  the  present  memoir.  The  two  successors  of  Ralph 
were  both  named  Hugh ;  they  were  great  benefactors  of  the  krhureh, 
and  the  last  of  them  retired  from  the  world,  and  led  a  monastic  life. 
I^ger  succeeded  to  the  second  Hugh,  and  was  in  his  turn  suc*- 
ceeded  by  Robert,  who  enrichedthe  family  by  marrying  Cecilia,  only 
daughter  of  Sir  Richard  Clayton  of  Clayton  in  tlie  county  of  Lan*- 
caster.  This  happened  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Second;  and 
from  that  period  till  the  time  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  Clayton  conti- 
nued to  be  the  family  residence  of  the  Byrons.  The  fortunate  Sir 
Robert  was  succeeded  by  a  son  of  the  same  name,  whose  two  sons 
again  were  eminently  distinguished  for  bravery  iii  the  wars  carried 
on  by  Edward  the  First.  Sir  John,  the  elder  of  these  warriors, 
became  governor  of  the  castle  of  York^  and  bis  son,  also  Sir  John, 
distinguished  himself  in  the  wars  in,  France  under  Edward  the 
Third,  by  whom  he  was  knighted  at  the  si^e  of  Calais.  This  Sir 
John  dying  without  issue,  was  succeeded  by  Sir  Rtehardi  and  he 
again  by  another  Sir  John,  who  fongfat  under  Henry  the  Fifth,  and 
received  the  honor  of  knighthood  as  a  reward  for  his  valor.  His 
youngest  son  -succeeded  him,  and  ^as  succeeded  by  auelher  ^ir 
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J;ohn^  itrho,  dissatisfied  at  tbe  conduct  of  Richard  tl^e  Tliird,  waa 
among  tbe  first  that  joined  Ridtmond  upon  bis  landing  at  Milford. 
He  displayed  great  bravery  at  the  dedsive  battle  of  Bqs  worth.  Hia 
lireTery  was  not  unrewarded,  for  Henry  bestowed  upon  him  tbe 
offices  of  constable  of  the  castle  of  Nottingham,  and  steward  an! 
warden  of  Sherwood  Forest;  Having  no  family,  the  lands  desoeo- 
ded  to  bis  brother  Nicholas.  It  bad  been  through  barons  or 
knights  of  the  name  of  John,  that  the  family  had  hitherto  been  chiefs-' 
ly  enriched  and  ennobled ;  and  in  the  reign  of  Henry  ^e  £ighth, 
another  Sir  John  was  made  steward  of  Manchester  and  Rochdale, 
andJietttenadt  of  the  Forest  of  Sherwood.  This  Sir  John  was  a 
great'  favorite  with  Henry,  supporting  him  warmly  in  all  his  meat- 
mwres,  and  entering  fully  into  ail  his  views,  both  in  his  cfaangie  of 
aeligioD  and  iiis  changes  of  queens.  In  return  #or  this,  when-  the 
lands  of  die  chnrch  came  to  be  divided,  he  viras  not  forgotten.  The 
church  and  abbey  of  Newstead,  with  the  manor  of  Papelham,  and 
the  rectory,  with  the  adjc»nmg  lands,  were  given  to  him.  Newstead 
Abbey  wasa  foundatioii  for  regular  canons  of  the  Augustine  order*; 
its  sitaation  was  beautiful,  and  its  riches  considerable.  Sir  John, 
tbe  son  of  this  expeller  of  die  canons,  and  regainer  back  from  the 
church  of  a  good  deal  tnore  thaa  bis  ancestors  had  ever  bestowed 
upon  it,  was  high  in  fiivor  with  Elizabeth  ;  and  his  kon.  Sir  Nicluv 
Jas,  having  gained  mudi  military  skill  in  the  wars  in  the  Nether- 
lands, wias,  if  not  of  ultimate  service  to  Charles,  at  least  one  of  the 
firsts  firaiest  and  boldest  supporters  ofthe  royal  cause,  uponthebreak^ 
ing  out  of  the  civil  war.  In  consideration  of  bis  services  at  the  bat- 
4ie  of  Edge^hill,  he  was  made  governor  of  Chester ;  and  he  defeo- 
4led  that  ci^  agaitiM  the  Parliament  army  for  a  considerable  time. 
•Sir  John,  son  of  the  younger  brother  of  this  Sir  Nicholas,  was  also 
a  aealous  royalist.  He  had  been  knighted  by  James  at  his  corona^ 
tion  ;  was  appointed  governor  of  the  Tewei",  after  the  Commons 
Itad  denounced  Colonel  lAinsford;  and  in  this^situation  he  showed 
a  great  deal  of  firmness;  He  afterwards  became  an  equally  zealous 
and  more  fortunate  partisan  thaa  his  uncle  Sir  Nkholas.  After 
the  battle  of  Newbury,  in  winch  he  played  a  very  conspiciKms  parTi, 
he  was^  on  the  £4th  of  October  l64^,  created  Baron  Byron,  of 
Rochdale,  and  ^appointed  field  marshal  of  all  the  king^s  troops  ta 
Worcester,  Salop,  Cheshire,  and  North  Wales.  Hid  unck,  h»v^ 
tng  4>een  taken  by  the  Parliament  forces,  he  was  appointed  gover- 
nor of  Chester ;  and  having  defeated  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  andper^ 
formed  some  odier  services  of  importance,  he  was  so  hated  by  the 
Parliament,  that  tliey  passed  a  special  act,  exempting  him  from 
p«rdon,  and  confiscating  his  property.  The  king,  however,  in  (he 
meantime  sppcmited  him  governor  to  the  Duke  of  York  (afterwards 
Jmnes  the  Secmid),  with  whom  he  efiected  bis  escape  to  Holland. 
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From  Holland  he  passed  into  Flanders;  with  his  royal  pupil,  and 
.was  in  the  arniy  of  Marshal  Turenne.     He  died  at  Paris^  in  ]652> 
without  issue,  and  was  succeeded  in  his  titles  and  estates  bj  his  bro- 
ther Richard^    This  second  lord  died  in  16799  and  was  succeeded 
by  William,  the  third  lord.     William,  the  fourth  lord,  was  thrice 
married,  but  his  first  lady  died  of  the  small  pox,  soon  after  tiieir 
marriage ;  and  the  three  sons  and  daughters  which  he  had  by  his 
second  lady  all  died  before  him.     William,  his  eldest  son,  by  a 
.third  marriage,  was  bom  in  17$2»  and  succeeded  him  in  1736.     He 
had  been  in  the  navy  in  bis  younger  years,  and  was  a  man  of  con- 
siderable influence  at  court :  so  much  so  as  to  procure  the  office 
of  master^f  the  stag  hounds,  in  1 763  ;  but  being  a  man  of  ungo- 
A^ernable  passions,  he  was,  in  1765,  sent  to  the  Tower,  under  a 
•charge  of  having  killed  his  relation,  Mr.  Chaworth,  in  a  duel>  which 
took   place  under  very  peculiar  circumstances,  at  the  Star  and 
Oarter  Tavern,  in  Pall-Mail.     The  dispute  which  led  to  this  fatal 
catastrophe  was  begun  and  ended  in  the  same  room, ,  and  at  the 
.'same  meeting;  Lord  Byron  insisting  that  they  should  instantly  set- 
,tle  it  by  the.  sword,  and  with  such  light  as  one  glimmering  candle 
'afforded.     Being  the  more  expert  swordsman  of  the  two,  his  friend 
.and  neighbor  received  a  mortal  wound,  although  he  lived  long 
-enough  to  settle  his  own  affairs,  and  supply  such  information  as  led 
4he  coroner's  jury  to  return  ja  verdict  of  wilful  murder  against  his 
•lordship.     The  trial,'  which  excited  an  immense  degree  of  public 
'interest  at  the  time,  came  on  at  Westminster  Hall«  before  the  Peers* 
<It  lasted  two  days,  and  ended  by  an  unanimous  sentence  of  man- 
slaughter, pronounced  by  upwards  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  mem- 
«bers  of  the  upper  house.     Upon  being  brought  up  for  judgment, 
<he  pleaded  his  privilege  as  a  peer,  and  was  in  consequence .  dis- 
charged. .  After  this  affair.  Lord  Byron  was  shunned   by  his  rela- 
'tions,  and  retired  to  bis  iteat,  where,  though  he  lived  in  a  ^te  of 
perfect  exile  from  persons  of  his  own  rank,  his  violent  temper  found 
^abundant  exercise  in  continual  war  with  his  neighbors,  and  suffi- 
cient punishment  in  the  hatred  of  his  tenants.     In  this  unhappy  state 
Jie  lingered  out  a  long  life,  doing  what  in  him  lay  to  ruin  the  pater- 
nal mansion  for  that  other  branch  of  the  family  to  which  he  was 
aware  that  it  would  pass  i^t  his  death,  all  his  own  children  having 
descended  before  him  to  the  grave.     He  died  at  Newstead,  in 
'*1798.     John,  the  next  broths  to  Lord  William,  and  born  in  the 
year  after  him,  that  is,  in  1723,  was  a  man  of  a  very  different  disr 
position,  although  his  career  in  life  was  almost  one  succession  of 
misfortunes.     The  hardships  which  he  met  with,  while  accompany- 
ing Commodore  Anson  in  his  expedition  to  the  South  Seas,  are 
well  known,  from  his  own  highly  popular' and  affecting  narrative; 
^and  his  grandson,  the  poet,  is  supposed  to  have  had  some  of  Ibfi 
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-fliiffimigB^f'tlie  Hoiionibie  John,  afterwards  Commodore  and  Ad- 
miral Bjroa,  in  his  mind,  when  he  gave  some  of  the  most  exquisite 
touches  to  his  admirably  painted  picture  of  the  storm  and  ship- 
wreck, in  Don  Juan.  .  So  unfortunate  was  he,  in  regard  to  weather, 
that  he  was  known  throughout  the^eet  by  the  tiame  of  ^^  foul  wea- 
ther Jack/'  and  the  sailors  had  great  reluctance  to  go  to  sea  under 
his  command.  Against  the  enemy  he  had  equally  bad  success ; 
not  that  he  was  deficient  either  in  bravery  or  in  skill,  but  the  wea- 
ther was  always  between  him  and  the  enelny.  Still  he  was  a  man 
who  deserved  ahd  enjoyed  the  esteem  of  all  about  him,  and  was 
reckoned  one  of  the  best  naval  officers  of  his  time. 

His  only  son,  who  was  born  in  1751,  who  received  an  excellent 
education^  and  whose  father  procured  for  him  a  commission  in  the 
guards,  was  so  dissipated  that  he  was  known  by  the  name  of  mad 
Jack  Byron.''  He  was  one  of  the  handsomest  men  of  the  time ; 
but  his  qbaracter  was  so  notorious,  that  lis  father  was  obliged  to 
desert  him,  and  to  be  but  seen  in  his  company  Was  considered  a 
stain. .  There  was  no  dissipation,  and  hardly  a  vice,  except  those 
rcoming  immediately  within  the  penal  statutes  of  the  country,  in 
•which  he  did  not  occasionally,  or  even  habitually  engage.  Jn  his 
t«irenty-seventh  year  he  found  means  to  seduce  Amelia  marchioness 
:of  Carmarthen,  who  had  been  but  a  few  years  married  to  a  bus- 
iband  with  whom  she  had  lived  in  the  most  happy  state  until  she 
formed  this  most  unfortunate  connexion.  The -noise  which  this 
faux  pasoccasiooed  was  very  great,  as  well  on  account  of  its 
own  enormity,  as  of  the  perfect  happiness  which  had  previously 
subsisted  between  the  husband  and  the  wife,  and  of  the  great  re* 
Juctance  which  the  husband  had  to  l)elieve  in  her  guilt.  That, 
however,  was  ultimately  proved  m  a  manner  but  too  convincing; 
and  after  one  firuitless  attempt  at  reclaiming  the  lady,  she  was  ** 
divorced  by  her  husband  and  abandoned  to  her  fate.  That  fate 
was  both  hasty  and  hard.  The  friends  brought  about  a  marriage 
between  her  and  her  seducer,  which  after  the  most  brutal  conduct 
on.  his  part,  and  the  greatest  misery  and  the  keenest  remorse  on 
hers,  ivas  dissolved  in  two  years  by  her  sinking  to  the  grave  of  a 
broken  heart.  In  about  three  years  after.  Captain  Byron  sought 
to  patch  up  his  broken  fortunes  by  matrimony ;  and  having  made 
a  conquest  of  Miss  Gordon,  an  Aberdeenshire  heiress,  he  spent  her 
fortune  in  a  few  years,  and  left  her  and  her  only  child,  the  subject 
of  this  memoir,  in  a  destitute  and  defenceless  state.  He  went  to 
France  to  avoid  his  creditors,  apd  died  at  Valenciennes  in  1791, 
•little  more  than  three  years  after  the  birth  of  his  son,  to  whom,  io 
the  meantime,  was  given  his  mother's  name  of  Gordon. 

Having  thus  traced  the  genealogy  of  Lord  Byron,  and  give^ 
#onie  account  of  those  who  preceded  him  in  the  title  down  to  thf 
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time  when  it  descended  to  liimfiel/^  we  now  come  to  the  more  imoio^ 
diately  interesting  pert  of  our  menioir^«-^hat  which  relates  to  the 
noble  bard  hioiseif. 

George  Gordoa  was  bom  on  his  mother's  estate  in  Aberdee»* 
^ire,  on  the  12Sd  day  of  January  1788 ;  and  as  his  mother  and  bim«- 
self  were  soon  afterwards  deserted  by  his  profligate  and  dissipated 
father,  the  whole  care  of  his  infant  years  devolved. upon  the  mother; 
«nd  considering  -the  state  in  which  slie  was  left^  it  is  but  natural  to 
suppose  that  she  treated  the  boy  widi  every  indulgence  within  her 
power.  Tenderness  and  indulgence  in  his  early  years  were  ren^ 
dered  the  more  necessary^  that,  besides  having  one  of  his  feet  de» 
formed^  he  was  of  a  very  weakly  constitution^  For  these  reasons, 
he  %ra8  not  quite  so  early  sent  to  school  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  but 
allowed  to  eipand  his  lungs  •  and  strengthen  his  limbs  upoq  the 
mountains  of  the  North.  This  initiatory  education  was  evidently 
die  best  adapted  for  giving  strength  to  his  bodily  frame ;  and  the 
sequel  showed  that  it  was  far  from  the  worst  for  giving  tone  and 
^gour  to  bis  mind.  This  period  of  his  life  passed  unheeded ;  hot 
we  find  traces  of  its  influence  in  many  parts  of  his  works.  The 
grandeur  of  nature  around  him;  the  idea  that  he  was  upon  moun- 
tains which  had  never  been  permanently  trod  bj  the  foot  of  a  con*' 
qneror ;  the  conversation  of  a  people  whose  amusements  at  that 
time  consisted  in  fi  great  measare  of  the  recitid  of  heroic  exploits 
against  invaders  ;  feats  of  strei^th,  and  demonstrations  of  inde*^ 
pendeuce,  mii^led  with  all  the  wild  goblin  stories  usual  among 
such  a  people,  and  in  such  a  place  ;  aiu),  above  aU,  the  being  left 
at  leisune  and  without  dictation,  to  contemplate  those  scenes  and 
listen  to  those  recitals,  afforded  an  initiatory  education  for  Byron, 
far  more  poetical  tfann  that  which  he  could  have  obtained  had  he 
been  nursed  -at  tbe  Abbey  of  Newstead,  and  nurtured  after  the 
fashion  of  its  l<vds,  in  Ae  proudest  tiases  of  thai  high-spirited,  but 
latterly  wild 'and  wayward  family.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the 
Secondary  part  which  ¥^114»rought  up  children,  as  they  are  termed 
in  common  parlance,  are  made  to  play  in  their  occupations  and 
their  amusements,  and  even  in  their  acquisition  of  knowledge,  tends 
more  to  weaken  their  naturajl  powers  aad  blunt  their  perception 
and  curiosity,  than  diose  indulgent  parents  who  tell  them  every 
thine  themselves^  or  those  indoleut  ones,  who  procure  hirelings  to 
teii  mem  every  thing,  teem  to  be  aware.  Jo  infancy,  there  is  more 
dtinger  in  being  educated  too  much,  than  in  beings  educated  too 
little;  and  young  master  or  miss,  who  is  a  parrot  at  five,  has  maiw 
chances  of  being  a  parrot  through  life.  No  doubt,  the  bookf 
learning  of  ihe  world  must  be  communicated  by  an  instructor ;  but 
die  Ceeiing  of  the  beauties  of  nature,  and  the  advantages  or  defects 
<if  sociiety  caiuiot  be  communicated.   Tutors  may  load  tbe  nwmary. 
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bot they  €stn  iieitb^i*  awaken  tlie  faocy  norimplanf  the  power  <if 
feflection ;  and  hence  k  has^  itmtcfaow  or  otber^  biq^paned^  that 
the  men  whose  conceptions  have  been  the  most  sublime^  and  whoso 
descriptions  hav^  been  the  nost  forcible,  have  ever  been  those  who 
have  ts(ken  their  own  way  of  going  to  work.  It  may  be  true^ithait 
ftbif  licence  of  his  infant  years/may  have  given  to  Byron  some  ol 
those  ^nlts  of  which  he  hds  be^n  accused,  as.  well  as  many  of 
those  peculiarities  which  whipped  and  tranimelled  duloess,  to  a%j 
nothing  worse^  has  considered  id  faults ;  but  it  is  equally  true,  that 
to  the  same  origin,  must  be  attributed  those  transcendent  qualitiea 
whi<4i,  now  that  neither  hypocrite  nor  driveller  has  to  fear  his  h^p 
nnist  throw  all  the  erewhile  blamed  peculiarities  of  his  character 
\a\o  the  shade.  The  sublime  rock,  tbe  dark  kke,  the  dim  forest^ 
and  tbe  dashing  stream,  which  the  infant  bard  was  allowed  to  coo- 
template,  without  the  foolery  of  man's  accompaniment,  have  in 
each  of  them  a  Ijre  strung  by  the  hand  of  Naiure  heuelf ;  and  how 
well  be 'found  out  their  tones  and  thought  of  modulating  their 
sweetness,  was  well  proved  by  the  event.  The  single  poem  ojf 
Loch-na-gaur,  which,  though  of  course  not  Written  in  infancy,  is  yet 
a  reeo^Hection  of  infant  impressions,  proves  that  if  tlie  author  was 
not  then  coaxed  and  courted  by  some  hireling  tutor  who  waa 
df  ttdging  for  a  benefice,  he  was  much  better  employed.  > 

'  When  a  few  years  bracing  iipon  the  mountains  had  removed  the 
symptoms  of  weakness  uith  which  George  Gordon  was  born,  he 
was  sent  to  school,  and  there,  though  still  an  infant,  he  showed  that 
he  would  one  day  form  a  character  for  himself.  A  school-feliow  says> 
that  be  waii  naturally  kind-hearted  and  generous,  though  at  the 
same  time  dignified  and  reserved.  The  class  used  to  jeer  him,  as 
boys  are  ofttn  in  the  habit  of  doing,,  upon  the  natural  defonnity.of 
hi)9  foot ;  but  though  it  was  obvious  that  he  felt  keenly  upon  these 
lH:casiohs,  and  had  spirit  sufficient  to  chastise,  when  he  chose, 
the  impertinence  of  boys  much  older  and  stronger  than  bim<« 
iself,  bis  feeling  toward  diem  bad  more  of  contempt  than  of  anger  ^ 
Of  peevishness.  During  play'-hourif  be  was  often.  apart>  and  seemed 
to  be  following  trains  of  speculation  which  had  no  connexion  either 
,with  the  class  or  the  school  exercises ;  although  when  he  pleased,  he 
entered  into  their  sports  with  an  ardour  and  a  zest  far  surpassing 
any  of  his  fellows.  As  a  scholar,  there  was  nothing  remarkaUe 
abdut  hiiti,  excepting  that,  though  he  sought  no  assistance  from 
bis  teacher  or  bis  class-^fellows,  and  seemed  to  derive  as  little 
from  the  ordmary  modes  and  means  of  study,  he  was  by  no 
means  deficient  in  his  tasks^  especially  those  parts  of  them  that 
depended  more  upon  perception  and  judgment  than  upon  mere 
teemory. 

While  George  Gordon  was  occupied  in  this  manner,- Willium, 
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file  fifth  Lord  Byrbo^  departed/al  Newstead  Ahheg,  that^life  uiiicb 
had  for  so  many  years  been  rendered :  disagreeable  by  bis  pwik 
violence  and  want  of  temper.  As  the  son  of  l<ord  William  had 
died  in  the  same  year  in  ubich  George  Gordon  was  born,  and.  as 
the  descent  both  of  the  titles  and  the  estates  was  to.  heirs,  male, 
George  Gordon  succeeded  to  the  titles  and  estates  of  his  grand 
uncle.  The  old  Lord  died  on  the  17th  of  May  1795;  and  thus 
the- state  and  prospects  of  the  heir  were  completely  changed,  when 
he  was  little  more  than  ten  years  old.  The  hauteur  with  which  he 
alluded  to  this  change  when  first  noticed  -  by.  his  8«bW-fellaw«^ 
hds  been  already  narrated;  and  his  whole  conduct  upon  the  occa- 
sion showed  that  though  he  was  not  insensible  to  the  advautages 
which  wealth  and  rank  would  give  him,  he  still  set  the  character 
which  he  would  have  as  a  man,  standing  independently  and  for 
himself^  in  far  higher  estimation  than  the  adventitious  circumstances 
of  titles  and  possessions. 

Upon  this  change  in  his. fortune.  Lord  Byron,  was  .removed 
from  the  immediate  care  of  his  mother,  and  placed  as  a  ward  under 
the  guardianship  of  the  Earl  of  Carlisle^  who  had  married  ls;^bella, 
the  sister  of  the  late  Lord  Byron.  This  grand-aunt  resembled  the 
bard  a  little,  both  in  her  talents,  and  at  least  one  or  two  points  of 
her  character.  She  wrote  verses  of  exquisite  beauty  and  con- 
siderable power ;  and  after  showing  for  many  years  how  well  she 
was  calculated  to  be  the  first  ornament  of  the  gay  and  fashionable 
world,  she  left  it  without  any  apparent  cause,  and  with  perfect  in- 
difference, and  in  a  great  measure  shut  herself  up  from  society ^ 
Whether  the  thoughts  of  Lord  Byron  got  any  absolute  turn  towards 
poetry  from  the  example  of  this  grafnd-aunt,  and  that  of  her  son, 
who  was  also  a  poet,  has  never  been  positively  stated,  although  it  is 
by  no  means  unlikely. 

When  Byron^  came  under  the  guardianship  of  his  grand*uncle,  it 
was  immediately  resolved  upon,  that  he  should  receive  the  usual 
education  which  England  bestows  upon  her  titled  sons :  he  was 
first  sent  to  one  of  the  great  public  schools,  and  from  that  to  one 
of  the  universities*.  Harrow  was  the  school  which  was  chosen; 
and  in  less  than  si^  months  ^after  his  unexpected  accession  to  the 
title.  Lord  Byron  was  placed  there  under  the  tuition  of  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Drury.  A  change  of  scene  and  of  circumstances  so  unex- 
pected and  so  rapid,  would  have  been  deemed  hazardous,  for  any 
boy;  but  it  was  doubly  so  to  one  of  Byron's  ardent  mind  and  pre* 
vious  habits.  One  who  had  been  taken  at  once  from  the  society 
of  those  in  humble  life,  and  placed  among  youths  of  his  own  age, 
the  extent  of  whose  means  of  gratification  must  to,  him  have  ap- 
peared without  limit,  must  have  been  led  to  extravagance  of  action; 
and  one  who  had  been  accustomed  to  the  open  wilds  of  |ii9tture« 
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tciild  not  be  expected  to  confine  his  miud  to  the  narrow  routine 
of  school  themes,  «nd  measured  walks  among  the  dipt  shrubs  of  « 
regular  garden.  The  reflections  which  Byron  subsequently  made 
upon  Harrow  in  particular,  and  upon  the  nature  arid  tendency  of 
the  system  of  our  great  public  schools  in  general,  are  hence  the 
reflections  of  what  may  be  termed  a  spectator  from  another 
country ;  and,  therefore,  they  ought  to  be  received  with  very  care- 
ful attention.  Ho  doubt  something  must  be  discounted  for  tbe 
feelings  of  a  mind  so  intensely  ardent,  and  the  anxiety  to  hurry  on 
to  manhood  in  order  to  enjoy  a  fortune  which  was  as  ample  as  It 
was  unexpected ;  but  still  the  animadversions  which  Byron  makes 
upon  the  system  of  those  schools  demand  another  sort  of  explana- 
tion than  the  anger  into  which  they  have  worked  the  doctors.  That 
anger  may  indeed  be  held  as  the  grand  test  of  their  accuracy, 
just  as  the  anger  of  otbers  is  to  be  held  as  evidence  of  the  truth  of 
what  he  has  said  against  other  men,  and  other  systems  ;  and  that 
they  are  nothing  more  than  the  vivid  picture  of  the  actual  impres- 
sions made  upon  his  mind,  at  an  age  when  it  would  be  absurd  to 
suppose  that  he  had  become  a  convert  to  any  improper  doctrine,  is 
proved  by  the  fact,  that,  while  he  condemns  the  system,  he  speaks 
of  his  tutor  in  terms  of  the  sincerest  affection.     Now  if  he  had 

{>raised  the  tuition  and  blamed  the  tutor,  it  would  have  been  at 
east  presumptive  evidence  that  he  was  actuated  by  prejudice  ot 
by  rancor ;  but  as  man  is  ever  the  object  of  our  angry  passions. 
It  follows  that  Byron  was  an  honest  observer  and  describer,  and 
that  he  was  not  a  true  oiie,  the  doctors  themselves  have  never 
attempted  to  demonstrate.  No  doubt  they  have  attacked  him  with 
^  that  weapon  which  they  ever  wield  against  each  other,  and  ha^  set 
forth  a  very  large  portion  of  bad  English  in  order  to  prove  not 
only  that  many  years  should  be  occupied  in  the  study  of  dead  lan- 
gyages,  and  exploded  systems  of  mythology,  but  that  their  own 
way  of  going  aoout  those  matters  is  out  of  all  question  the  best. 
Now  without  inquiry  into  how  far  they  may  have  made  out  either 
of  those  positions,  which,  upon  their  own. showing,  remains  still 
very  much  a  matter  of  faith ;  the  only  thing  which  they  have  proved 
clearly,  and  to  all  the  world,  is,  that  a  man  may  have  a  great  deal 
'both  of  tlie  theory  and  the  practice  of  classical  lore,  and  yet  be  a 
very  lame  reasoner,  and  a  very  lumbering  writer.  But  leaving  the 
doctors  to  enjoy  their  capon  and  '^  mend  their  cacology,"  the 
reader  will  be  better  pleased  to  trace  the  steps  of  the  noble  bard. 

During  the  six  years  that  Byron  remained  at  Harrow,  his  poeti* 
cal  powers  began  to  develop  themselves  a  little ;  and  though  there 
was  nothing  superlatively  fine  or  precocious  in  those  flappings  and 
flutterings,  as  it  were,  of  the  infant  wings  of  genius,  there  was  in 
them  far  more  of  force,  fire,  and  originality,  than  is  found  in  the^lsual 
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ver^B  of  school-boys.  As  be.  advanced  in  youth  too^  that  4irdor  of 
passion,  and  ^at  keenness,  intensity,  and  accura<;y  of  feeling,  which 
marked  the  vlhole  of  his  brilliant  but  brief  career,  and  which,  pre-* 
judice  apart>  Relight  every  body  so  much  in  his  writings,  began  to 
develop  themselves.  Boys  of  ardent  passions,  and  who  have  at 
the  same  time  the  means  of  gratifying  those  passions,  are  under  no 
circunistahces  over  and  above  regular ;  and  the  situation  in  which 
they  are  perhaps  least  so  is  a  public  school,  where  numbers  of 
their  fellows  of  the  same  unthinking  age,  having  the  same  means, 
and  possessing  nearly  the  same  habits,  are  perpetually  goading 
them  on.  The  enemies  of  Byron  have  never  ventured  to  hint  that 
he  was  in  his  boyhood  more  wild  than  his  fellows ;  all  that  they 
ever  have  laid  to  his  charge  is,  that  in  his  freaks  there  was  a  little 
more  originality  ;  and  if  this  be  a  stain,  it  is  one  which  his  memory 
can  well  bear. 

From  Harrow  he  proceeded  to  -Trinity  College,  Cambridge ; 
and  as' he  was  now  considerably  older  than  when  he  had  taken  his 
own  way  of  studying  his  lessons  in  Scotland,  he  seems  again  to 
have  given  offence  to  the  more  intolerant  part  of  the  doctors,  by 
selecting  his  own  courses  of  study,  as  well  as  his  own  modes  of 

{>ur8uing  them.  Those  established  formulas  of  drudging,  which 
ead  us  regularly,  .when  the  number  of  steps  have  been  taken,  to 
academic  honors,  as  the  progress  of  an  algebraic  equation  leads  to 
the  final  result,  had  no  attraction  for  him.  The  poets  were  his 
favorites,  and  with  equal  merit,  those  which  brought  their  descrip- 
tions nearest  to  his  own  times  had  the  preference.  When,  how- 
ever, it  suited  his  purpose,  he  showed  that  he  had  a  far  more  vivid 
perception  of  the  real,  the  spiritual  and  immortal  beauties  of  clas- 
sic lore,  as  well  as  far  more  intense  and  congenial  feelings  toward 
the  people  to  whom  the  world  is  first  and  chiefly  indebted  for  that 
lore,  than  those  who  can  find  music  in  every  syllable,  and  song  in 
every  concatenation  of  sounds ;  and  who  are  so  intent  upon  the 
body  of  this  being  of  delight,  that  the  spirit  but  too  frequently 
escapes  their  notice. 

By  this  time  his  observation  of  the  errors  and  absurdities  of 
many  of  the  usual  systems  pursued  by  men,  and  the  inefficiency  of 
the  common  means  adopted  for  their  removal,  induced  him  to 
turn  satirist ;  and  the  bolt  of  his  first  effort  fell  upon  the  deans  and 
doctors  of  Cambridge  with/  a  severity  and  a  truth,  which  tliere  is 
too  much  reason  to  believe  has  obtained  for  him  their  implacable 
enmity,  and  still  continues  to  make  them  groan  in  anguish  and 
growl  for  revenge. 

When  about  nineteen  years  of  age,  Lord  Byron  bade  adieu  tp 
the  deans  and  doctors  of  the  Cam,  and  took  up  his  residence  at 
the  family  seat,  where,  among  other  and  different  pursuits^  he 
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trrangeid  and  had  printed  at  Newark^  a  small  coltectioD  of  hit 
poems,  under  the  whimsical  title  of  "  Hours  of  Idleness/'  The 
apology  urged  for  the  appearance  of  this  little  volume,  was  the 
usual  one  of  the  ''  advice  of  friends ;''  and  though  it  has  never  been 
stated  who  those  friends  were,  it  is  probable  that  his  noble,  and  as 
himself  says,  volunteer  guardian  was  one  of  them,  as  the  publica* 
tion  is  dedicated  to  him;  a  circumstance  which  the  noble  bard 
seems  afterwards  to  have  regretted.  This  volume  is,  as  has  been 
said,  not  very  remarkable  for  its  power ;  but  still,  although  he  had 
published  nothing  more,  it  would  have  ranked  him  in  the  catalogue, 
and  high  in  the  catalogue,  of  those  lost  literati,  who  would  have 
been  men  of  genius  had  it  not  been  for  the  weight  of  the  coronet. 
Unpretending  however,  as  was  this  little  volume,  and  obscure  as 
was  the  press  from  which  it  issued,  it  appears  to  have  been  in  a 
great  measure  the  means  of  letting  his  lordship  know  the  vast  extent 
of  his  powers,  and  prompting  him  to  the  profitable  and  vigorous 
use  of  them,  at  so  early  a  period  of  his  life.  This  was  effected  too, 
in  a  way  which  would  have  for  ever  silenced  one  of  a  less  daring 
and  undaunted  mind. 

The  Edinburgh  Review,  then  in  all  the  life  and  greenness  of 
youth,  and  evincing  none  of  those  symptoms  of  mutability,  dotage, 
and  decay  which  it  was  afterwards  destined  to  exhibit,  had,  by  one 
jof  the  most  bold  and  daring  evtolutions  which  ever  was  played  otf 
on  the  literary  world,  taken  the  top  seat  upon  the  bench  of  criti- 
cism by  storm,  and  w^s  condemning  by  wholesale;  while  authors 
of  all  classes  and  all  descriptions,  except  the  chosen  few  who  com- 
posed or  were  known  to  its  coterie,  carried  their  wares  to  market 
with  fear  and  trembling.  This  Review,  which  had  generally  been 
more  anxious  to  find  a  victim  which  it  could  immolate,  than  an 
idol  whom  it  could  worship,  pounced  upon  the  little  volume  of  the 
minor  Lord,  with  a  fury  almost  unknown,  or  at  any  rate  seldom 
evinced  even  by  itself.  Genius,  learning,  spirit,  every  thing  good^ 
was  denied  him,  and  the  fact  of  his  having  ventured  to  set  forth 
a  book,  in  however  humble  and  unpretending  a  manner,  was  held 
up  as  the  very  acme  of  impudence  and  effrontery.  The  critic  had 
his  day ;  and  the  worshippers  at  the  counter  of  Messrs.  Archibald 
Constable  and  Company  were  chuckling  and  saying  to  each  other, 
**  Well,  we  have  done  for  this  same  George  Gordon,  Lord  Byron, 
a  minor.  He  won't  tell  us  any  thing  more  about  his  *  Hours  of 
Idleness.'  We  have  given  him  work  for  .twelve  months  at  the 
least,  iuv  repenting  of  what  he  has  already  done.''  Such  were  the 
exultations,  as  stated  by  one  who  heard  them  at  the  time ;  but 
they  were  not  without  an  admixture  of  fear.  They  had  succeeded 
in  convincing  at  least  themselves  that  Lord  Byron  hi^d  no  talent 
and  no  taste  for  poetry ;  but  if  they  had  heard  of  him  at  all^ 
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iitey  must  have  heard  that-  he  was  a  jouth  of  great  spirit ;  and 
hencei  though  they  might  reckon  themselvea  quite  safe  from  the 
racing  of  Pegasus^  there  might  stili  be  some  danger  of  that  which 
drives  forward  his  wingless  namesake  upon  earth  :  they  were  not 
over  fond  of  the  whip ;  and  though  one  of  their  number  had 
recently  come  scratch-free  out  of  a  duel,  in  consequence  of  a  stipu- 
lated charging  with  paper  bullets,  it  was  by  no  means  clear  that 
Byron,  gratuitously  and  wantonly  as  he  had  been  attacked,  wouM 
be  so  tender  of  the  critical  flesh. 

But  the  bard  took  his  own  way  of  avenging  himself,  and  in 
vindicating  himself  inflicted  more  heavy  and  humiliating  chastise- 
inent  upon  the  critics,  than  if  he  had  horsewhipped  them  all,  or  shot 
half  their  number.  That  pen,  with  which  he  had  been  but  dally*- 
ing  in  his  ''Hours  of  Idleness,^'  he  sharpened  for  business  to  its 
keenest  point ;  and  in  brief  space  appeared  **  English  Bards  and 
Scotch  Reviewers,'^  in  which  by  the  power  and  polish  of  his 
verses,  he  not  only  established  his  own  claim  to  all  those  excellences 
of  which  the '  critics  had  noted  him  destitute ;  but  covered  them 
with  ridicule  and  confusion,  which  they  have  never  been  able  to 
shake  ofi^  Nor  was  this  all ;  for  amid  the  chastisement  of  his 
unprovoked  personal  enemies,  there  was  formed  a  general  attack 
upon  the  faults  and  a  general  scorn  of  the  meannesses  of  human 
nature,  which  would  have  done  credit  to  a  writer  of  matured  ex^ 
perience  and  confirmed  reputation.  It  is  true,  that  in  this  satire 
he  attacked  some  whom  he  afterwards  found  did  not  deserve  it ; 
but  it  is  equally  true  that  he  attacked  more  upon  whom  it  wa# 
well  bestowed,  both  at  the  time  and  since ;  and  there  is  not^  ilk 
the  whole  annals  of  satirical  writing,  any  instance  of  a  satire  writleti 
by  so  young  a  man,  which  is  so  perfect  in  its  form  and  so  emrMt 
in -its  application.  , 

Lord  Byron,  so  far  from  making  any  boast  of  thi^  great  and 
happy  effort,  afterwards*  suppressed  it ;  and  up  to  the  time  of 
majority  he  continued  to  prosecute  his  fancies  alternately  at  New- 
stead  and' in  the  metropolis.  At  the  former  place  be  spent  mucll 
of  his  time  alone,  or  at  least  in  the  society,  or  rather  under  the  carf*, 
of  a  great  Newfoundland  dog,  to  which  he  paid  great  attention  while 
alive,  and  raised  a  monument  wl^en  dead.  The  story  of  the  skuli 
which,  about  this  time,  he  had  mounted  as  a  drinking-cup,  is  well- 
known,  and  has  been  cited  by  the  suffering  enemies  of  the  bard  as  a 
proof  of  early  misanthropy.  But  real  misanthropy  consists  in  bad 
deeds  done  to  the  living,  and  not  in  fitting  up  skulls  and  framing  in<- 
scriptions  ;  and  the  man  who  says  that  he  loves  a  dog  better  than  he 
loves  a  human  being,  has  seldom  been  known  to  refuse  an  act  of 
kindness  to  the  latter.  A  man  of  songs  is,  especially  in  the 
ardour  of  youth;  a  man  of  loves,  and  Byron  was  not  the  ma^  to  be 
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behind  bis  neigkboun  in  this  way;  but  tfaoiigh  he  had  his  flames  in 
abundance,  and  showed  them  off^  through  that  course  of  amatory 
verse^  which  most,  if  not  all,  poets  have  to  encounter,  his  inroads 
upon  the  peace  of  families  have  never  been  told.     It  is  true  that 
.  one  lady,  and  she  too  a  married  lady,  wrote  several  copies  of 
cooing  verses  and  a  novels  not  by  any  means  of  the  purest  de« 
scription,  scolding  because  he  would  not  meet,  with  that  ardour 
which  she  wished,  advances  which  appear  to  have  been  originally 
and  chiefly,  if  not  wholly,  upon  her  part.     During  the  whole  of 
this  period  of  his  Itfe,*^ a  period  which^  under  his  circumstances, 
was  exposed  to  peculiar  dangers  and  temptations,— ^there  is  nothing 
which  appears  to  bring  him  out  from  the  usual  character  of  young 
noblemen,  unless  it  be  higher  mental  endowments,  and  a  more 
dignified  use  of  them ;  and  much  as  he  has  been  blamed  by  whole-^ 
sale  and  in  the  abstract^  none  of  his  calumniators  (for  in  the  absence 
of  individual  proofs  of  what  they  say,  that  must  be  their  name,)  have 
been  able  to  adduce  the  requisite  tale  of  well-authenticated  particu«- 
lars.     Many  instances  of  kindness  and  generosity  on  the  part  of 
Byron  are  known,  and  could  be  recorded,  were  they  at  all  necessary 
for  the  estaUishing  of  his  character  ;  but  as  he  never  was  obtrusive 
with  the  tale  of  his  good  deeds  when  in  life,  it  would  be  a  most 
gratuitous  attempt  to  patch  that  which  needs  no.  patching,  to  revert 
to  them  now  that  he  lives  only  in  his  writings^  and  in  the  remem^ 
brance  of  those  who  never,  for  one  moment,  doubted  his  wcnlh. 
If,  at  this  period  of  his, history,  or  indeed  at  any  period  of  it.  Lord 
Byron  could  have  deigned  to.  join  any  party,  or  take  up  the 
opinions  of  any  coterie,  he  would  atosce  have  been  lauded  as  ks 
proudest  boast  and  its  greatest  ornament;  but  Lord  Byron  lived 
and  meditated  for  more  countries  than  one,  and  for  more  ages  than- 
the  present.     Had  he  at  any  time  promised  to  spare  the.  sins  of 
other  men,  the  guardians  of  the  public  morals  would  have  willingly 
given  him  any  license  to  increase  his  own ;  but  he  was  resolved 
to  expose  the  cant  and  imposition  with  which  he  every  where  mef^ 
and  like  every  other  man  who  has  attempted  this,  a  clamour,  in^ 
tolerant  in  proportion  as  it  was  without  just  foundation,  was  every 
where  raised  against  him,  not  only  by  those  who'  were  already 
wincing  under  the  exposure,  but  also  by  those  who  dreaded  that 
their  own  turn  might  be  the  next. 

When  the  term  of  his-minority  had  expired,  he  resolved  to  im<* 
prove  his  knowledge  of  the  earth  and  of  mankind^  by  travelling 
abroad ;  and  as  the  state  of  the  middle  and  western  parts  of  £urope 
was  such  that  he  could  not  conscientiously  examine  them,  and  as 
the  information  which  these  countries  wer^  calculated  to  afibrd,  was 
not  exactly  that  which  suited  the  high  and  poetic  turn  of  his  mind, 
liis  thoughts  were  directed  to  the  classic  land  of  the  east,  to  that  land 
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and  that  people  which,  to  the  shame  of  christian  slates,  amid  all  their 
missions  of  peace  and  crusades  of  war,  had  been  allowed  to  remain 
under  the  usurped  and  grinding  dominion  of  the  slaves  of  Mahomet. 
Selecting  as  bis  companion  John  Cam  Hobhouse,  Esquire,  whose 
love  of  liberty  and  literature  seemed  somewhat  congenial  with  hia 
own,  although  their  powers  were  of  a  very  different  order,  he  sailed 
from  Falmouth  for  Lisbon,  and  having  landed  there,  he  first  ex- 
amined all  that  was  worthy  of  remark  in  that  neighbourhood,  and 
then  proceeded,  by  the  southern  provinces  of  Spain,  for  the 
Mediterranean,  where  he  landed  first  on  the  wild  mountains  of 
Albania,  whose  bold  scenery  and  bolder  inhabitants  appear  to  have 
made  a  deep  and  permanent  impression  upon  his  mind.  Having 
traversed  the  classic  land  of  Greece,  in  almost  every  direction,  and 
studied  its  scenery  with  the  eye  of  a  poet  and  a  painter,  and  its 
people  with  the  head  of  a  sage  and  the  heart  of  a  patriot,— a  patriot 
of  more  noble  kind  than  those  breakers  of  public*room  or  senatorial 
repose,  who  yelp  like  curs  till  once  they  get  their  bone,  and  then 
sneak  away  into  a  corner,  v/here  they  can  gnaw  it  in  silence  and 
secrecy, — he  returned  to  England,  better  furnished  in  all  4be  sub- 
stantial fruits  of  travelling  than  perhaps  any  other  man  who  ever 
returned  to  the  shores  of  the  same  or  any  other  country. 

Fools  who  knew  not  Byron,  and  knaves  who  had  no  wish  that 
he  should  be  known,  have  been  at  some  pains  to  prevent  the  world 
from  knowing  him, — have  been  labouring  to  circulate  an  impres- 
sion that,  previous  to  his  leaving  Engl|ind,  he  was  soured  by  dis- 
appointment, and  sick  of  the  human  race ;  but  no  calumny  was 
ever  more  utterly  without  foundation :  for,  apart  from  the  personal 
knowledge  of  every  one  who  had  access  to  him — and  when  there 
was  any  valid  reason  for  it,  that  access  was  far  from  difficult,  and 
apart  too  from  the  glowing  and  glorious  descriptions  which  be  is 
ever  and  anon  giving  of  nature,  there  is  enough  in  those  works  to 
show  that  man  was  the  chief  object  of  his  study,  and  the  improve- 
ment of  the  condition  of  man  his  fondest  wish.  Some  men  go 
abroad  to  study  ruins,  others  to  see  fashions,  a  third  class  to  know 
flomething  about  languages,  a  fourth  to  have  an  apology  for  be- 
coming authors,  and  a  fifth  that  they  may  be  enabled  to  say 
they  have  not  been  always  at  home ;  but  Byron's  thirst  for  know- 
ledge, and  his  zeal  and  success  in  the  acquisition  of  it  were  univerr 
eah  'No  man  had  every  scene  of  the  countries  over  which  he 
passed,  and  the  history  of  every  action  of  which  it  had  been  the 
theatre,  so  completely  and  so  forcibly  in  his  mind;  no  man  made,, 
in  so  short  a  time,  so  rapid  and  so  accurate  progress  in  the  acquisi^ 
tion  of  sor  many  and  so  varied  languages ;  and  no  man  knew  so 
well,  or  described  so  truly  the  national  differences  in  costume,  in 
form^  in  manners,  in  government^  or  in  happiness  and  enjoyment. 
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Tbrpugbout  the  poemft  of  Lord  Byron,  and  in  the  notes  which  ar6 
appended  to  those  poems,  there  are  more  materials  for  an  accurate 
account  of  the  state  of  the  countries  which  he  visited,  at  the  time 
when  he  visited  them,  than  are  to  be  found  in  some  cart-loads  of 
books  expressly  upon  the  subject.  Prejudice  alone  can  ascribe  to 
him,  as.  the  cause  of  his  having  travelled,  the  fact  of  being  weary  of 
society  at  home,  and  folly  only  can  imagine  that  he  went  froni  one 
place  to  another,  either  because  he  was  tired  of  the  people,  or  be^ 
cause  the  people  were  tired  of  him.  At  home  or  abroad,  wherever 
he  went,  his  society  was  courted  by  all  who  were  able  toappreci-^ 
ate  his  merits;  and  it  was  this  general  power — we  had  almost 
said  general  habit,  of  pleasing  and  being  pleased,  that  stirred  up 
against  him  the  hostility  of  those  whom  his  brilliant  endowments, 
and  his  cheerful  and  fascinating  manners,  cast  completely  into 
the  shade. 

Instead  of  being,  as  was  vulgarly  supposed,  a  misanthrope,  and 
one  who  was  harsh  and  cruel,  in  either  his  actions  or  his  words,  he 
was  remarkable  for  the  delicacy  with  which  he  repressed  even  im- 
pertinence. This  faculty  may  be  illustrated  by  the  following  anec- 
dote :— 

A  gentleman  of  the  sister  kingdom,  one  of  those  industrious  per- 
sons who  can  engage  to  do  any  thing,  and  who  let  nothing  escape 
them  for  the  want  of  seeking,  heard  that  Lord  Byron  was  about  to 
set  out  for  the  continent,  and  upon  receiving  this  intelligence,  it 
instantly  flashed  upon  the  mind  of  this  universal  undertaker,  that 
it  would  be  a  good  raising  of  the  wind  to  procure  the  situation  of 
private  secretary  to  his  Lordship.  Upon  this  he  made  himself  as 
spruce  and  as  interesting  as  possible  ;  and  off  he  set  for  the  Albany, 
the  place  where  Lord  Byron  then  lodged.  His  Lordship  was  at 
the  door,  in  the  act  of  stepping  into  bis  purricle,  when  he  was  ar- 
rested by  the  cancfidate  for  the  private  secretaryship.  He  began 
by  a  long  dissertation  on  his  own  powers ;  proceeded  to  an  equally 
long  topography  of  the  route  which  it  might  be  the  most  eligible 
to  pursue  :  and  ended  by  an  inquiry  as  to  the  time  at  which  they 
would  set  out.  **  My  dear  Sir,"  said  Byron,  with  much  naivet^, 
''  we  set  out  this  instant ;  but  you  see  that  I  cannot  accommodate 
you, — there  are  but  two  seats  in  the  curricle,  and  my  servant,  the 
rogue,  has  got  into  one  of  them  already." 

Soon  after  his  Lordship's  return  from  the  continent  the  first 
and  second  cantos  of  Childe  Harold  made  their  appearance ;  and 
never  did  poetic  work  excite  greater  astonishment,  or  receive  more 
universal  attention  or  more  general  praise.  The  Edinburgh  Review- 
ers, finding  that  their  own  consciences  were  in  unison  with  thef 
common  feelings  forgot  the  mud  in  which  they  had  been  rolled, 
and  hastened  to  pay  their  tribute  to  the  giant  intellect  wUch  this 
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poeiti  evinced,  considering  that  ic  \va8  die  work  of  6ne  wfaom  tbe 
doctors  had  set  down  as  being  idle  and  dissipated,  and  wlio,  when 
composing  it,  had  not  completed  his  twenty-third  year.  What 
conspired  to  hurry  them  on  to  this  was,  perhaps,  the  mixed  sen- 
sation of  fear  and  hope, — fear  lest  the  lash  should  be  again  made 
to  whistle  round  their  heads,  and  hope  that  a  man  of  so  much 
power,  and  of  principles  so  far  exceeding  their  own  both  in  grasp 
and  in  liberality,  would,  if  taken  cautiously  and  in  time,  stop  at  the 
half-way  house  of  their  politics  and  lend  his  aid  to  their  cause, 
which  even  then  had,  from  various  circumstances,  begun  not  to  be 

{*ust  so  popular  as  when  they  commenced  their  labors.  Byron, 
lowever,  kept' his  opinions  and  his  promises  to  himself;  and  while 
|he  public  were  clamorous  for  repeated  editions  of  Harold,  he  was 
busy  in  the  composition  of  other  works. 

From  the  time  of  Harold's  making  its  appearance,  Lord  Byron 
was,  by  univei  sal  consent,  and  without  so  much  as  an  effort  or  even 
a  wish  upon  his  own  part,  considered  as  the  first  poet  of  the  age^ 
not  only  in  his  own  country,  but  in  the  world.  Fastidious  persons, 
indeed,  showed  some  alarm  at  the  boldness  of  some  of  his  doctrines, 
and  many  who  believed  in  secret,  cried  shame  at  the  publication  of 
that  which,  though  they  felt  it  to  be  true  iii  itself,  they  did  not  like 
to  see  proclaimed  to  the  world. 

These  .matters,  however,  gave  himself  little  concern ;  and  he 
(Continued  to  enjoy  his  time  and  the  society  of  those  persons  of 
feelings  aixl  sentiments  the  most  nearly  allied  to  his  own,  which 
bis  fame  drew  around  him  and  his  manners  retained.  Du- 
ring this  period,  many  were  the  persons  of  talent  who  profited 
by  his  bounty ;  but  few  of  those  acts  of  kindness  were  ever  chro- 
nicled to  the  world ;  as,  to  boast  of  what  Lord  Byron  had  done 
for  you,, was  tantamount  to. a  dismissal  from  his  favor.  There  is, 
however,  one  case  which  has  been  already  published,  and  nhich 
there  can  therefore  be  no  harm  in  repeating.  A  young  lady  of  con* 
sideraUe  talents,  but  who  had  never  been  able  to  succeed  in  turn-^ 
ing  them  to  any  profitable  account,  was  reduced  to  great  pecuniary 
hardships  through  tbe  misfortunes  of  her  family.  The  only  persons 
from  whom  she  could  have  hoped  for  relief  iprere  abroad ;  and  so, 
urged  on,  more  by  the*  sufferings  of  those  whom  she  held  dear  than 
by  her  own,  she  summoned  up  resolution  to  wait  upon  Lord  Byron, 
at  his  apartments  in  the  Albany,  and  ask  his  subscription  to  a  volume 
of  poems.  She  had  no  previous  knowledge  of  him,  but  from  his 
works ;  those  works  which  have  induced  so  many  others,  equally 
ignorant,  to  proclaim  him  a  misanthrope  and  a  monster ;  but  from 
tbe  boldness  and  feeling  expressed  in  these,  she  concluded  that  he 
must  be  a  man  of  kind  heart  and  amiable  disposition.  Experi* 
ence  did  not  disappoint  her ;  and  though  she  entered  the  apartmeiU 
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with  fiifilteriiig  steps  and  a  palpitating  heart,  slie  soon  found  cou- 
rage to  state  her  request^  which  she  did  in  the  most  simple  and  de- 
licate manner.  He  heard  it  with  the  most  marked  attention,  and 
ihe  keene^it  sympathy ;  and  when  she  had  completed,  he,  as  if  to 
avert  her  thoughts  from  a  subject  which  could  not  but  be  painful 
to  her,  began  to  converse  in  words  so  fascinating,  and  tones  so  gen« 
tie,  that  she  hardly  perceived  that  he  had  been  writing,  until  he  put 
a  folded  slip  of  paper  into  her  hand,  saying  that  that  was  his  sub- 
icriptioDy  and  he  most  heartily  wished  her  success  ;  ^'  but,"  added 
he, ''  we  are  both  young,  and  the  world  is  very  censorious  ;  and  bo, 
if  I  were  to  take  any  active^part  in  the  promoting  of  your  subscrip- 
tion, I  fear  it  would  do  you  barm  rather  than  good."  The  young 
lady,  overpowered  by  the  prudence  and  the  delicacy  of  his  conduct, 
took  her  leave,  and,  upon  opening  in  the  street  the  paper,  which, 
in  her  agitation,  she  had  not  previously  looked  at,  she  found  it  was 
a  draught  upon  his  banker  for  fifty  pounds. 

Anothei*  instance,  which  happened  about  the  same  time,  is, 
though  it  did  not  require  the  same  delicacy,  equally  characteristic. 
A  young  man  from  a.  distant  part  of  the  country,  who  had  quarrel- 
led with  his  father,  in  consequence  of  having  squandered  a  small 
sum  of  money,  was  friendless,  and  almost  penny  less,  in  the  ipetro* 
polis ;  and  at  last  wrote  a  little  poem,  or  rather  a  succession  of  bad 
rhymes,  which  he  offered  to  the  booksellers.  Most  of  them  reject- 
ed the  proffered  poem  with  scorn  ;  but  at  last  the  writer  met  with 
one  who  said  that,  if  ten  pounds  were  given  him,  he  would  publish 
it,  and  give  the  writer  half  the  profits.  Elated  with  this,  he  sallied 
intp  the  streets,  and  had  wandered  as  far  as  Piccadilly  ere  he  knew 
what  he  was  about,  or  whither  he  was  going.  Exhausted  at  last, 
be  stood  still  at  the  front  entrance  of  the  Albany,  with  his  manu- 
acript  in  his  hand*  Byron  happened  to  pass  ;  and  his  notice  being  * 
drawn  by  something  peculiar  in  the  young  man's  appearance,  he  ac- 
costed him.  The  whole  story  >cam^  out ;  and  the  rustic  rhymester 
was  taken  into  the  apartment  of  the  bard.  ''  And  so  you  say  you 
have  quarrelled  with  your  father  f "  said  Byron.  *'  Yes,"  said  the 
young  man,  hanging  down  his  head.  "  And  you  could  get  a  chance 
of  half  the  profits  of  your  poem  for  ten  pounds  i"  ^*  Yes,"  said  the 
young  man  again,  raising  himself  up.  *'  And  for  how  much  could 
you  be  reconciled  to  your  father  V  said  Byron  again.  ''  For  ten 
pounds,  also,"  said  the  young  man.  "  Then,"  said  Byron, ''  there 
is  ten  pounds,  give  it  to  bim^  and  let  him  publish  the  poem  if  he 
pleases ;  and  there  are  other  five  for  yourself,  to  hasten  you  on  your 
Mi!ay."  The  young  man  was  astonished  ;  and  before  he  could  turn 
round  to  thank  bis  benefactor,  that  benefactor  had  disappeared. 

The  keeil  and  scrutinising  glance  which  Lrord  Byron  had,  during 
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his  travelsy  cast  upon  the  scenery  and  manners  of  the  East,  and  the 
deep  impression  which  these  had  made  upon  him,  were  not  confined 
to  those  touches  of  exquisite  painting,  of  indignant  anger,  of  uiiBtter- 
able  despair,  and  of  shadowy  and  almost  viewless  hope,  which  hurst 
forth  in  the  novel  and  terribhe  strains  of  Childe  Harold ;  for  they  soon 
took  a  more  complete  body  and  a  form  more  petfectly  oriental',  in 
the  tales  and  fragments  of  tales  which  now  followed  eacbother,  varied 
in  their  style,  but  rapid  in  their  succession,  and  having  a  sort  of  fand- 
lyJikeness  in  the  daring  of  their  sentiments  and  the  dreadful  fire  of 
their  coloring.  Of  those  four  poems, — ^^they  may  be  called  sinall 
poems,  but  in  as  far  as  the  essence  and  soul  of  poetry  are  concern- 
ed no  one  will  dare  to  call  them  minor  poems, — the  most  remark- 
able quality  is  the  vast  creative  power  which  they  display  :  not  one 
of  them,  if  done  into  prose,  would  make  a  couple  of  readable  pages, 
and  yet  there  is  not  one  of  them  but  contains  more  genuine  poetry, 
more  images  which  lodge  upon  the  memory  in  spite  of  it,  and  will 
not  quit  for  any  warning,  than  all  that  Scott  has  sung  or  Southey 
sounded.  The  daring  positions-— as  rapid  and  as  vast  as  the  dart- 
ing of  lightning  from  cloud  to  cloud,^or  the  starting  of  meteor 
from  sky  to  sky — which  hurry  one  from  the  sweetness  of  affection 
to  the  harshness  of  cruelty,  and  from  the  height  of  tenderness  to 
the  depth  of  crimen  the  barbarous  and  cold-blooded  d«eds  of  the 
oppressor  ;  the  dark  and  secret  workings  of  revenge  in  the  oppres-* 
sed,  with  the  fearful  form  which  that  takes  when  desperation  and 
opportunity  give  it  utterance  ;  and,  above  all,  the  exquisitely-afflict- 
ing sketches  of  the  clay-cold  form  of  that  Greece  which  was  ani- 
mated by  the  soul  and  farmed  by  the  life-blood  of  freedom^  while 
man  and  while  liberty  were  yet  fresh  and  young,  have  a  volume  and 
a  power  of  poetry  in  them  nowhere  else  to  be  found  in  ten  times 
the  same  compass.  In  each  of  those  four  poems  the  noble  bard 
chose  a  different  structure  and  modulation  of  verse;  each  differing 
from  that'  in  Childe  .Harold ;  but  he  proved  himself  equally  a  mas- 
ter and  at  home  in  them  all.  Lara,  the  last  of  these  four  poems,  was 
not  indeed  acknowledged  by  the  author,  either  upon  its  publication 
or  for  some  time  after ;  but  whether  the  reason  of  this  may  have 
been  the  declaration, given  in  the  dedication  of  the  Corsair,  that  he 
was  to  publish  no  more  for  several  years,  it  is  not  worth  while  to 
inquire.  Lara,  however,  may  be  regarded  as  a  continuation  of  the 
Corsair ;  and  as  the  ^^  Ode  to  Napoleon  Buonaparte,"  which  ap- 
peared about  this  time,  is  wholly  unlike  Byron's  other  works,,  and 
as  wholly  unworthy  of  bis  genius,  it  must  be  presumed  to  be  the 
production  of  that  momentary  hallucination  which  bachelors  say 
fails  more  or  less  upon  every  man  when  he  is  courting  a  wife  :  il 
may  be  regarded  as  belonging  to  that  class  of  abortive  attempts 
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wbkh^  under  ftny  other  circuinstaiice,  would  have  gone  the  shortett 
road  to  the  fire. 

On  the  second  day  of  January,  18 15,  Lord  Byron  was  married 
to  the  only  daughter  of  Sir  Ralph  Milbank  Noel,  Bart*^  in  the 
county  of  Durham ;  but  this  marriage,  though  it  will  bring  a  very 
conriderable  addition  of  fortune  to  the  orphan  daughter  of  the  bard, 

^'  Ada,  sole  daughter  of  bis  house  and  heart^^ 

brought  no  substantial  or  permanent  happiness  to  the  bard  himself* 
To  be  united  to  such  a  man  as  Lord  Byron  was  no  doubt  a  proud 
distinction  for  any  lady  ^  but  it  was  a  distinction  which  involved  ita 
perils.  His  heart  was  one  which  was  well  worth  the  winning,  and 
one  which  might  have  been  won  and  kept  too  ;  but  the  event  showed 
that  the  heiress  and  only  daughter  of  Sir  Ralph,  either  had  nol 
powers  equal  for  the  task,  or  did  not  apply  them  in  the  proper 
manner.  Th)e  cause  of  the  dispute  and  separation  has  never  beeqi 
fully  explained,,  and  the  less  that  it  is  inquired  into  the  better,  now 
that  death  has  interposed  his  bar  to  reconciliation ;  but  if  anguisb 
of  feeling,  and  d^ptb  of  power  in  the  expression  of  it,  be  any  proo& 
of  the  strength  or  the  sincerity  of  affection,  it  must  be  admitted  that, 
whatever  may  have  been  his  faults  or  his  indiscretions,  the  affection^ 
even  after  the  rupture,  appears  to  have  been  strongest  on  the  part 
of  his  Liordship.  The  public,  indeed,  -who  are  never  the  worst 
judges,  or  the  most  indulgent  to  the  party  most  in  error,  rather  took 
part  against  the  lady  at  the  time,— -inasmuch  as  they  hooted  the  ba« 
ronet  whenever  they  found  him  in  the  streets ;  but  even  upon  their 
showing  it  would  be  wrong  to  decide  such  a  question.  If  Lady 
Byron  thought  the  habits  of  her  husband  bad,  and  it  does  not  appear 
that  they  altered  for  the  worse  during  the  time  that  he  remamed 
with  her,  then  the  original  fault  lay  in  her  consenting  to  marry  him. 
This  is  a  case  which  deserves  to  be  put,  and  put  strongly ;  for  if  a 
lady  knows  that  the  habits  of  a  man  are  such  as  she  cannot  approve, 
or  even  tolerate,  and  if  she  will  nevertheless  marry  him,  then  sbe^ 
at  least  in  part,  brings  upon  herself  whatever  consequences  may 
ensue.  This  however  is  not  said  so  much  in  justification  of  any 
impropriety  of  which  Lord  Byron  may  have  been  guilty,  as  in 
condemnation  of  the  want  of  iudgnent  in  her  who  could  allow  va* 
nity  to  draw  her  into  a  situation,  and  yet  not  abide  the  issue  with 
common  temper,  to  say  nothing  of  rationed  forbearance,  and  chris- 
tian endeavours  at  effecting  amendment.  Before  Lord  Byron  paid 
his  addresses  to  this  Lady  (if  indeed  the  addresses  were  wholly  upon 
his  side,  which  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  they  were),  he  was 
generally  accused  of  being  a  man  of  many  loves, — though,  aa  baa 
been  said,  not  loves  of  that  dark  and  diabolical  character  which  ara 
the  overflowings  of  a  heart,  that  either  never  bad  or  has  wholly  lost 
every  good  feeling ;  and  this  matter,  and  indeed  every  matter  rer 
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$|iie€ting  liii  Lordship^  had,  from  tb«  €f lehrity  wbicb  hia  tolentt  iAA 
procured  for  him,  been  brought  so  often  and  so  fully  before  the 
public,  that  to  have  been  whollj  ignorant  of  thetn,  the  heiress  of 
Sir  Ralph  Milbank  Noel  would  bare  required  to  have  been  aa 
comi^etely  secluded  from  the  world  as  if  she  had  been  im-' 
mured  in  a  convent.  As  this  was  not  the  case,  and  as 
spinsters  are  not  authorised  in.  law  to  hold  themselves  ignorant  of 
the  import  of  any  matters,  excepting  equivocal  jokes  at  their  father's 
table,  and  attentions  which  have  not  taken  the  precise  shape  of  pop- 
ping the  question,  the.  world  has  a  right  to  assume,  that  the  future 
JLady  Byron  knew  the  secret  history  of  her  future  Lord,  as  well  as 
any  blue-stocking  gossip  in  town;  and,  seeing  that  she  was  a  little 
more  deeply  interested,  even  a  good  deal  better.  Assuming  this, 
the  world  will  be  warranted  in  further  assuming,  either  that  Lady 
Byron  hoped  to  reclaim  those  irregularities  which  common  fame 
had  imputed  to  his  Lordship,  or  that  she  saw  in  the  man  himself, 
or  in  his  rank  and  estates,  something  which  to  her  seemed  an  ade- 
quate ciompensation.  If  she  take  the  alternative  of  her  powers  of 
reclaiming,  the  world  will  be  apt  to  say  she  did  not  give  sufficient 
trial :  if  she  take  the  other  alternative,  the  sympathy  she  will  meet 
with  will  be  still  less.  Those  wbo  admire,  and  there  are  none  who 
IcnOw  or  can  appreciate  who  will  not  admire,  the  mighty  spirit  which 
this  unfortunate  union  and  unexplained  separation  may,  indeed  must, 
have  hastened  on  to  quit  its  tenement  of  clay, — leaving  a  greater 
blaidL  jn  the  intellectual  and  moral  world,  than  if  any  other  dozen 
of  names  had  been  struck  out  of  it, — witi  continue  to  think  after 
the  manner  which  is  here  expressed  9  and  therefore  the  expression 
is  not  only  safe  but  salutary  :  It  cannot  indeed  restore  to  the  world 
that  which  is  lost ;  it  cannot  bring  back  alive  and  warm  to  England 
that  heart  which  lies  buried  and  cold  in  Greece ;  but  it  may  pre- 
sent loss  and  spare  sorrow  among  those  who  are  yet  to  be  born. 

The  verses  which  Lord  Byron  wrote  upon  this  occasion  were  well 
known  and  generally  remembered ;  his  'Farewell'  to  those  whem  he 
stiU  loved,  being  one  of  the  most  tender,  and  his  strictures  upon  her 
whom  he  considered  at  least  a  principal  cause  of  the  separation. 
Were  amongst  the  most  severe,  that  ever  have  been  given  to  the  world. 
The  interest  of  these  was,  however,  temporary ;  and  the  noUe  bard, 
ejected,  as  it  were,  from  scenes  which  once  had  promised  him  the 
tweets  of  domestic  pea^o,  appeared  again  upon  die  wide  world  an 
accomplished  candidate  for  more  extended  and  imperishable  renown. 
fie  left  England  ;  traversed  the  battle  scene  of  Waterloo  ere  the 
bones  of  all  the  vrarriors  who  had  fallen  in  that  dreadful  field  were 
bidden  in  the  earth,  or  deprived  of  their  freshness  and  their  sap. 
f]e  ascended  by  the  bank  of  the  Rhine,  contemplated  the  majesty 
of  the  Alps,  and  the  beauty  of  the  lake  of  Geneva;  and  soon  after, 
the  third  canto  of  the  pilgrimage  of  Harold  made  its  appearance. 
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Thit  was  on«  of  the  most  splendid  of  hb  works,  and  one  in  wliicfa 
the  superiority  of  bis  genius  over  that  of  every  other  writer  'of  the 
time,  triumphed  in  great  and  unapproachable  splendour.  Countless 
bad  been  the  efforts  of  the  pen  and  the  pencil,  which,  for  glory  or 
for  gain,  had  made  that  Golgotha  of  brave  men  the  theme  and  the 
subject  of  their  efforts,  Scott  himsdf  had  produced  a  book  which 
nobody  could  read  :  and  the  sketch-books  of  artists  had  been  filled 
with  sketches  at  which  nobody  would  look.  Hence,  even  the 
friends  of  Lord  Byron  trembled  for  lus  fame,  when  he  approached 
a  locality  which  had  been  so  fat^l  to  many ;  but  the  bard  raised  a 
proud  triumphal  arch  over  the  fallen  bodies  of  his  contemporaries ; 
and  was  surpassed  in  his  description  of  that  memorable  battle  only 
by  the  sublime  descriptions  of  nature  which  follow  in  the  same  canto 
of  the  wanderings  of  the  Cfailde. 

About  this  time  he  had,  besides  some  minor  pieces,  favoured  the 
world  with  the  ^Prisoner  of  Chiilon/  ^Manfred/  and  the  'Lament 
of  Tasso/  Soon  afterwards  he>  fixed  his  residence  in  Italy,  and 
completed  the  pilgrimage  of  the  Childe,  in  a  poem  of  the  most 
tender  feeling,  and  the  most  exqiustte  taste.  Under  the  genid  sky 
of  Italy  his  mind  became  a  little  play&l,  and  he  published  in  a  new 
and  lighter  stanza,  the  beautiful  tale  of  Beppo,  and  the  more  wild 
and  romantic  one  of  Mazeppa*  Here  too,  he  planned  that,  which, 
had  he  lived  lo  complete  it,  must  have  been  considered  as  the  most 
daring  and  the  most  wonderful  of  all  his  works*^Don  Juan.  This 
was  at  first  pubUshed  under  circumstances  of  great  alarm  on  the 
part  of  his'  bookseller,  who,  though  in  a  great  measure  created  by 
his  geiiius,  had  been  enabled  to  rely  upon  other  and  far  diffeiv 
ent  aids.  The  Don  was  advertised  in  a  most  singular  manner;  and 
though  it  was  sold  by  Mr.  Murray's  agents  all  over  the  country,  it 
was  not  acknowledged  by  him,  and  bore  only  the  name  of  the  printer. 
This  work  was  general  in  its  satire,  and  warm  and  glowing  in  its 
colouring;  and  though Ht  had  an  obvious  and  important  moral,«^ 
the  absurdity  pf  giving  to  a  young  man  a  secluded  and  monkish  edw- 
eation,  in  the'  hope  that  that  would  preserve  him  from  temptations, 
-^X  excited  a  great  deal  of:  clamor,  especially  among  those  upon 
whom^  in  the  execution  of  it,  the  hand  of  the  poet  had  been  heavy. 
The  Don  was  the  most  singular  and  the  most  original  poem  that 
had  perhaps  ever  appeared.  It  was  made  up  of  the  most  cutting 
and  searching  satires,  mixed  with  dissections  of  the  human  heart, 
and  delineations  of  human  passion  and  frailty  which  were  drawn 
both  to  and  with  the  life,  and  therefore  threw  all  those  who  dreaded 
exposure  into  the  .most  serious  alarm.  There  was  much  more  both 
of  politics  and  of  personality  in  this  poem  than  in  any  of 
his  former  ones,  and  upon  this  account  the  outcry  against,  it  was 
more  loud  and  general.  The  staff  of  immortality  was,  however,  in 
the  poem,  and  not  a  few  iA  those  who  were  offended  at  its  appear* 
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atice  vfiU  probably  find  (if  indted  they  shall  live  as  long)  their  only 
memorials  in  it>  after  all  which,  good  or  bad,  they  have  done  (of 
themselves,  shall  be  forgotten. 

Alternately  with  Don  Juan^  a  new  species  of  writing,  or  at  least 
one  which  was  new  to  his  lordship,  made  its  appearance,  id  the 
shape  of  a  considerable  number  of  dramatic  poems  and  *'  mysteries" 
*— that  is,  sacred  dramas.  These,  with  a  continuation  of  Don  Juan^ 
9S  far  as  sixteencantos,  and  sundry  communications  to  ''  the  Liberal/' 
i  work  begun  by  Byron  and  some  literary  friends  of  reputation^ 
whom  he  had  formed  into  a  society  in  Italy,  were  the  last  poetical 
works  of  this  illustrious  bard.  Either  because  the  spirit  of  the  times 
had  put  an  end  to  the  love  of  violent  political  writing,  or  because 
the  pure  gold  of  Byron  was  mixed  with  too  much  of  the  miry  clay 
of  inferior  men,  the  Liberal  did  not  succeed  to  such  an  extent  as 
had  been  anticipated ;  and  when  it  had  been  for  some  time  given  up, 
die  attention  of  his  Lordship  was  directed  into  a  new,  and  perhaps 
more  glorious  channel  than  ever,— a  desire  to  lend  the  whole  in- 
fluence of  his  gigantic  powers  to  the  freeing  of  the  struggling  Greeks 
from  the  ignominy  and  diraldom  of  the  Paynim  bondages.  Greece 
had  been  dear  to  him  from  the  first  moment  that  he  had  landed  upon 
her  shores,  seen  her  beauty,  and  felt  her  degradation ;  and  the  spirit 
which  induced  him  to  embark  in  her  cause  was  perhaps  the  most 
noble  and  the  most  interesting  in  the  age ;  and  from  his  own  energy 
and  the  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  by  the  leading  patriots  among 
the  Greeks,  there  is  little  doubt  that,  had  his  life  been  preserved, 
his  fame  as  a  hero  of  the  most  pure  and  independent  kind,  would 
have  stood  as  high  in  the  estimation  of  the  present  and  of  future 
ages,  as  bis  fame  as  a  poet ;  but  it  seemed  that  in  the  mighty  name 
which  he  had  acquired  in  the  latter  capacity,  his  destiny  was  com- 
plete ;  and  lest  any  one  man  should  overtop  all  the  world  in  two  of 
the  most  admirable  and  admired  attributes  of  human  intellect  and 
exertion,  he  was  cut  off  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  at  the  very  conUp 
mencement  of  his  heroic  career. 

The  circumstances  which  induced  him  to  embark  in  the  Greek 
cause,  it  would  be  idle  to  investigate ;  the  advantages  which  they 
would  have  derived  from  his  aid,  it  would  be  in  vain  to  guess  ;  those 
who  knew  his  heart  can  easily  estimate  the  former ;  and  the  sorrow 
of  those  to  whom  he  is  thus  prematurely  lost,  is  the  best  commen- 
tary upon  the  latten  That  the  Greeks  had  need  of  some  one  who 
could  heal  the  jealousies  and  misunderstandings  which  existed  among 
themselves,  is  proved  by  a  circumstance  which  took  place  with  re- 
ference to  one  of  die  followers  of  Lord  Byron.  It  is  this :  the 
friends  of  the  Greeks  had,  eariy  in  January,  1824,  established  a  small 
arsenal  and  laboratory  at  Missolonghi :.  to  this  a  Suliote  captain,  witk 
his  followers,  had  been  refused  admission,  and  the  mountain-savage^ 
€OfBged  at  this  interruption,  drew  his  pistol  and  riiot  the  commaa-^' 
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danl,  a  Prussian  oS^cei  in  the  service  of  liord  Byrofii  upon  the  spot ; 
the  affray  was  continued^  and  some  other  persons  lost  their  hves. 
Byron  was  so  affected  by  this  ungrateful  cruelty^  that  he  was  seized 
with  an  epileptic  fi^  which  excited  much  alarm^  but  from  which  he 
recovered.  This  circumstance  is  mentioned^  not  so  much  to  show 
the  barbarous  and  vindictive  character  of  the  Suliotes,  a  fact  which 
is  but  too  well  known,  as  to  add  another  proof  of  how  keenly  Byron 
could  feel.  The  whole  tenor  of  bis  life  proved^  indeed,  that,  instead 
of  being  that  misanthrope  and  monster  which  his'  enemies  would 
gladly  have  made  the  world  believe,  he  was  pne  of  the  most  kind, 
warm-hearted  and  sensitive  of  men.  To  this,  certMnly,  in  conjunc* 
tion  with  the  greatness  of  Sm  mental  powers,  he  owed  that  warm 
and  unshaken  attachment  with  which  he  was  regarded  by  all  his 
friends ;  and  to  this,  also,  ip  a  great  measure,  he  owed  that  perse- 
cution and  abuse  which  were  so  unsparingly  bestowed  upon  him  by 
his  enemies ;  but  which,  in  the  kindness  and  happy  and  cheerful 
construction  of  his  mind,  he  was  very  ready  to  forget  and  forgive. 

Lord  Byron,  while  entering  with  much  ardor,  and  with  well- 
organised  assistance,  into  the  service  of  his  favorite  people,  then 
engaged  in  a  struggle  for  liberty,  to  which  every  well-constituted 
mind  wished  success,  was  seized  with  a  rheumatic  fever  at  Misso- 
longhi,  (a  place  where  he  had  once  before  been  seriously  indis- 
posed) on  the  ninth  day  of  April,  1824,  and  after  ten  days  of  severe 
indisposition,  he  yielded  to  the  universal  lot  of  man,  on  the  19th 
day  of  the  same  month,  to  the  unspeakable  grief  of  his  friends, 
both  old  and  new,  and  the  irreparable  loss  of  the  literary  world. 
No  man  could  have  been  more  lamented  than  he  was  by  the 
leading  men  among  the  Greek  patriots  ;  and  the  death  of  no  indi«- 
vidual  could  have  caused  such  a  sensation  in  his  oWn  country. 
When  the  sad  tidings  arrived,  it  was  circulated  from  man  to  matt 
in  whispers  barely  audible ;  and  on  the  following  day,  so  great  was 
the  avidity  to  take  a  fresh  glance  at  the  writings  of  that  transcen- 
dant  geniusi  who  was  never  more  to  astonish  them  by  his  boldness 
and  sublimity,  melt  them  with  his  tenderness,  please  them  by  his 
wit,  or  delight  them  with  his  beauty,  that,  by  mid-day,  scarcely  a 
volume  of  his  works  could  be  borrowed  in  any  of  the  libraries. 

Such  a  demonstration  of  affection  and  respect  was  as  it  should 
have  been.  Though  Byron, — amid  all  the  vicissitudes  of  his  lot, 
and  under  all  the  obloquy  of  those  who  envied  or  who  trembled 
under  the  inflictions  of  his  genius,  enjoyed  a  cheerfulness  of  temper 
and  exercised  a  kindness  of  heart,  of  which' those  traducers  could 
form  no  conception,— having  experienced  nothing  of  the  kind 
themselves, —  he  had  yet,  during  the  greater  part  of  his  life,  lived 
more  for  the  public  than  for  himself.  The  words  of  his  counsel 
and  the  hand  of  his  assistance  were  never  backward  to  those  who 
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deserved  them ;  aad  tkoogb  those  who  felt  or  feared  they  had  an 
interest  ia  coocealiog  what  he  exposed  with  so  much  truth  and 

'force,  his  writings  hare  been  and  wiU  be  productive  of  muci^ 
public  good.  :  They  are  gravei^  on  that  perennial  monument  which 
power  cannot  overthrow  and  time  cannot  efiace.  A  period  must 
arrive^  when  all  the  small  squabbles  of  the  times  in  which  he  had 
lived  shall  have  been  foi^otted,— when  the  waters  of  oblivion  shall 
have  passed  over  all  the  mitior  men,  high  and  low,  whom  he  has 
mentioned ;  and  when  men  of  other  stations,  but  having  the  same 
names  of  those  who,  during  the  few  brief  years  that  he  lived,* 
thought  that  to  espose  them  was  to  sap  the  foundations  of  all  good, 
shall  find  in  the  iikiperisbable '  record  which  he  has  prepared  the 
only  memorial  of  their  ancestors, 

'  Little  meti,  who  crept  into  their  holes  lest  the  lightning  of  his 
eye  should  glance  upon  and  wither  them,  may  for  a  time  crawl  out, 
and  attempt  to  defile  his  monument,  after  he  is  no  more,  in  the 
same  manner  that  they  attempted  to  destroy  his  peace  and  blast 
his  reputation  when  he  lived :  but  now,  as  then,  Byron  is  the 
ke(»per  of  his  own  fame ;  and  the  same  immortality  of  genius  which 
defied  them  while  it  florisbed  and  increased  among  them,  will  con* 
tinueits  integrity  and  its  defiance  during  that  long  period  in  which 
it  will  know  no  decay. 

Although  Byron  has  been  qut  off  in  the  midst  of  his  days,  and 
at  the  commencement  of  a  new  branch  of  his  career — a  branch  of 
it,  which,  had  it  beeh  allowed  to  grow  to  its  full  extent,  would 
have  caused  monuments  to  be  raised  •  and  pasans  sung  to  his 
memory,  wherever  the  light  of  genius  dawned  or  the  foot  of  free- 
dom came ;  yet  no  man  of  the  age  has  put  in  so  strong  and  so 
successful  claims  to  immortality ;  and  had  he  lived  to  see  Liberty 
enthroned  anew  in  his  beloved  Greece,  and  Science  and  Song 
dwelling  again  in  his  adored  Athena,  the  pleasure  and  the  triumph 
would  have  been  too  exquisite  and  too  great  for  mortal  man.  It 
was  enough  that  the  voice  of  his  inspiration  breathed  on  the  dry 
bones  of  that  land  of  many  wonders  and  of  long  slavery, — that  he 
traversed  the  whole  of  Greece,  preaching  his  crusade  of  freedom, 
not  in  the  cold  words  of  the  lip,  but  in  the  warm  breathings  of  the 

\  heart,  against  her  barbarian  lords, — and  that,  when  bis  own  eje 
closed,  it  closed  in  sight  of  a  people  among  whom  was  his  heart 
living  and  dead.  The  world  will  envy  Greece  in  this  :  every  one 
will  wish  that  his  own  air  had  fanned  the  burning  cheek  of  the  ' 
bard,  when  his  heart  gave  its  last  throb  for  the  deliverance  of  man 
from  the  tmmmels  of  civil  and  intellectual  slavery.  But  the  envy 
will  be  in  vain.  Greece  was  the  land  appointed  by  Heaven  for 
tliis  faigli  honor.  Let  her  sons  catch,  keep,  and  exercise  to  its  full 
extent,  that  mighty  spirit  which  proved  too  vast  for  dwelling  more 


than  tbirty-six  bri«f  years  in  the  frame  of  Byroo«  \jsi^  \&m  m 
his  bodily  presence,  let  them  keep  him  in  theif  aiitt(b#  Let  them 
carry  on  and  complete  the  work  of  their  delmtMee;  let  them 
build  Athens  anew,  and  people  her  again  wi(b  (h^  chosen  spirits  of 
the  earth ;  and  when  they  have  done  tesui^  fet  them  raise  on  the 
loftiest  summit  of  the  Acropolis,  the  monument  of  Lord  Bymi^ 
bearing  the  chiselled  likeness  of  a  bead,  which  found  no  superior 
among  their  own  models>  and  left  no  equal  among  living  men,— «> 
then  they  may  look  on  urtiat  they  have  effected  for  the  human  ract> 
and  inscribe  the  pagje  df  the  irecord 


APPENDIX. 


Juvenile  notice  of  Lord  Byron,  by  a  School-fellow. 

Lord  Byron  was  born  in  Scotland,  at  the  estate  of  his 
mother,  within  thirty  miles  of  Aberdeen ;  but  when  the  desperate 
state  of  his  father's  affairs,  which  was  not  two  years  after. his  lord^ 
ship's  birth,  had  rendered  it  necessary  that  he  should  leave  the 
country,  the  Hon.  Mrs,  Byron  went  to  Aberdeen  with  her  son^ 
and  as  her  finances  were  in  a  very  low  state,  her  style  of  living  was 
the  most  parsi^nonious.  Her  fondness  for  her  only  son  was  the 
most  exemplary  and  praiseworthy ;  and  he  could  n9t  go  out  on  an 
evening  without  her  enjoining  him  to  take  the  greatest  care  of 
himself,  adding,  that  *^  she  bad  no  one  for  whokn  she  lived  but  hin^^ 
self."  Her  means  of  life  were  very  limited,  and  she  attended  no 
places  of  amusement ;  but  she  never  neglected  the  cultivation  of  the 
mind  of  her  infant  and  only  son^  When  she  came  to  Aberdeen  b^ 
was  not  above  two  years  of  age,  but  she  watched  his  infancy,  and 
when  circumstances  admitted,  instructed  him  in  the  rudiments  of  the 
English  language.  She  was  a  lady  of  very  staid  and  sober  habits  ; 
her  face  was  comdy,  and  her  air  that  of  a  lady ;  but  her  stature 
was  diminutive,  and  she  was  ^oo  much  en  bon  point  for  being 
accounted  handsome.  Notwithstanding,  as  her  son  was  all  to  her, 
she  was  all  to  her  son ;  and  the  attentions  which  the  mother  showed 
to  the  son  were  more  than  repaid  by  the  fondness  which  the  son 
evinced  for  the  mother.  When  his  years  and  his  preparation  had 
rendered  it  necessary  that  he  should  go  to  another  seminary,  he 
was  sent  to  the  Grammar  School,  where  he  was  called  in  the  cata- 
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logu^  by  fhe  fiame  of  George  Byrou  Gordon ;  and  if  any  one  pre- 
aumed  or  even  attempted  to  transpose  the  two  last  words,  he  felt 
that  as  an  insult  of  the  6rst  magnitude, — considering  that  those 
paternal  friends  who  had  done  nothing  for  him,  ought  not  to 
usurp  the  place  Of  the  name  of  that  mother  who  had  dobe  every 
thing. 

As  soon  as  circumstances  permitted  he  was  sent  to  the  Gram- 
mar School,  and  there,  though  he  did  not  show  any  symptoms  of 
talent  superior  to  that  of  his  fellow-students,  he  was  among  the 
boldest  and  bravest  of  them  alL  Though  weak  in  body,  he  way 
invincible  in  mind ;  and  in  all  sports  and  amusements  which  were 
of  a  manly  nature,  he  took  the  lead  among  his  school-fellows. 
Riding  on  horses,  fishing,  sailing,  swimming,  and  all  those  occu- 
pations which  had  something  of  spirit  in  them  were  congenial  to 
his  mind ;  and  in  all  these  he  conducted liimself  with  a  dignity  far 
surpassing  what  could  have  been  expected  from  one  of  his  years. 
Although  by  no  means  the  strongest  either  in  frame  or  in  constitu- 
tion, he  vicas  exceedingly  brave;  and  in  the  juvenile  wars  of  the 
aobool  he  generally  had  the  victory.  On  one  occasion,  a  boy  who 
had  been  attacftied,  rather  withoat  just  cause,  took  refuge  in  his 
mother's  house ;  and  he  interposed  his  authority  to  say  that  nobody 
should  b6  ill-used  while  under  his  roof  and  protection.  On  this 
the  aggressor  dared  him  to  fight;  and  though  the  boy  wa»  by 
much  the  stropger  of  the  two,  the  spirit  of  Byron  was  so  deter- 
mined, that,  after  they  had  fought  for  nearly  two  hours,  the  combat 
had  to  be  suspended,  because  both  were  out  of  breath. 

The  most  remarkable  circumstance  of  Byron  at  this  time,  was 
extreme  sensibility  of  mind;  and  he  was  exceedingly  attached 
to  the  customs  of  the  remote  place  in  which  he  was  born,  and 
deeply  impressed  by  the  legends  and  sayings  which  were  common 
among  the  people. 

One  of  bis  school-fellows  had  a  little  Shetland  pony  ;  and  ode 
day,  the  two  together  had  got  the  pony  to  take  an  alternate  ride,  or 
t6  ''^ride  and  tie,"  as  it  was  vulgarly  called,  along  the  banks  of  the 
'Don.  When  they  came  to  the  old  bridge,  Byron  stopped  his 
compaiiion,  and  insisted  that  he  should  dismount,  while  he  him- 
self rode  along  the  bridge ;  **  for,"  said  he,  ^^  you  remember  the 
prophecy. 

Brig  o'  Balgownie,  though  wight  be  thy  wa', 
Wi'  a  widow's  ae  son,  an*  a  mare's  ae  foal, 

Down  tbou^t  fa'— 

-—now  whokno^ys  but  the  pony  may  be  a  ^mare's  ae  foal;'  and 
we  are  both  *  widow's  ae  sons ;'  but  you  have  a  sisjter,  and  1  have 
nobody  to  lament  fgr  me  but  my  mother.'^  The  other  boy  cov^- 
sented ;  but  as  soon  as  young  Byron  had  escaped  the  terrors  of  the 
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ivMge^  the  eAer  insisled  upon  following  his  example.  He  too 
rode  safely  acrossi  and  they  concluded  that  the  pony  wai  not  ^e 
only  production  of  its  mother* 

As  an  instance  of  his  sensibility,  it  may  be  meittiohed  that, 
when  his  name  was  first  called  out  in  the  catalogue  as  "  Georgiua 
I>oniinus  de  Byron,^  the  boys  set  up  «  shout,  wtrich  the  master 
could  not  suppress,  and  this  had  Mich  an  effect  upon  hin^that  it 
was  with  great  difficulty  he  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  continue  at 
tiie  school.  His  elevation  seemed  to  gtvc  him  no  great  pleasure | 
and  the  distance  which  many  of  his  old  companions  felt  it  proper 
to  keep  from  him,  upon  its  being  made  generally  known,  gave  him 
«o  much  pain  that  he  occasionally  burst  into  tears. 

At  that  time,  though  he  was  occasionally  a  moody  and  thought- 
ful boy,  he  was  the  foremost  and  gayest  in  all  the  more  manly 
sports;  but  be  was  extremely  kind-hearted,  and  would  not  he 
guilty  of  any  act  of  cnielty  or  injustice.  All  who  ^knew  him  at 
that  time  must  hold  his  memory  io  the  greatest  respect. 

It  is  a  proud  distinction  to  Scotland,  tha,t  she  has  produced  the 
three  greatest  poets  of  the  age, — Byron,  Campbell,  and  Scott ;  and 
Jier  sorrow  that  she  has  lost  the  greatest  first  wiU  be  correiipioiiiding. 


The  following  is  a  translation  of  ttie  Proclamation  which,  upon 
Byron's  death,  was  issued  by  the  Greek  A«diotities  at  Missolonghi, 
tp  the  grief  of  its  inhabftante,  wbo  were  thus  arrested  in  the  cele- 
bration of  their  £aster  fe^ivitiee — 

^*  F^OVlSIONAl.   GOTERNlifBHT    OP   GRE£CE. 

**  The  present  days  of  festivity  are  converted  into  days  of  bittc^r 
lamentation  for  alK  t<ord  Nod  Byron  departed  this  life  tonday, 
about  eleven  o'clock  in  the  eveniug,  in  consequence  of.  a  rheumatic 
inflammatory  fever,  whicb  had  lasted  /or  ten  days.  During  the 
liaie  of  his  illness,  your  general  anxiety  evinced  the  profound  sorrow 
jthat  pervaded  your  hearts.  All  classes,  without  distinction  of  age 
or  sex,  oppressed  by  grief,  entirely  forgot  the  ^ays  of  Easter.  The 
death  of  this  illustrious  personagcT  is  certainly  a  most  caIamitou3 
event  for  all  Greece,  an^  still  more  lamentable  for  this  city,  to 
wbicli  he  was  eminently  partial,  of  which  he  became  a  citizen,  and 
of  the  dangers  of  which  he  was  determined  personally  to  partake, 
when  circumstances  should  require  it.  His  munificent  donations 
to  this  community  are  before  the  eyes  of  every  one,  and  no  one 
amongst  us  ever  ceased,  or  ever  will  cease,  to  consider  him,  with 
the  purest  and  most  grateful  sentiments,,  our  benefactor.  Until  the 
dispositions  of  the  Kational  Government  regarding  this  most  cala* 
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mitous  eveijit  be  known^  by  virtue  of  the  decree'  of  fbe  Legislature, 
Kb.  314,  of  date  the  i 5th  October,  .         . 

_  _    1  • 

"  lif  is  ordained,  1.  To-morrow,  by  sun-rise,  thirty-seven  minute- 
guns  shall  be  fired  from  the  batteries  <of  this  town,  equal  to  the 
number  of  years  of  the  deceased  personag^e,  2.  All  public  offices, 
including  all  Courts  of  Justice,  shall  be  shut  for  three  following 
days*  3.  AH  shops,  except  those  for  provisions  and  medicines, 
shall  also  be  kept  shut ;  and  all  sorts  of  musical  instruments^  all 
'dances  customary  in  these  days,  all  sorts  of  festivities  and  nierri- 
ment  in  the  public. taverns,  and  every  other  sort  of  public  amuse- 
ment shall  cease  during  the  above-namefd  period.  4.  A  general 
mourning  shall  take  place  for  twenty-one  days.  5,  Funeral  cere- 
monies shall  be  performed  in  all  the  churches. 

*' A.  MavrocoRDAto. 

"  Giorgio  Peaidi,  Secre^«fy. 

''  Missolongki,  igth  Jpril,  IB2^:'  • 


>  Therfollowing  letter,  announcing  the  death  of  Lord  Byron,  has 
been  addressed  1>y  Prince  Mavrocordato  to  the  Secretary  to  the 
Greek  Committee : — 

''Mnso/ongAt,  8M  (3014)  AfM,  18d4. 

**  Sir,  and  my  very  dear  Friend, — It  is  witii  the  greatest  i^ioti6ti 
that  I  fulfil  the  duty  of  giving  you  the  sad  news  of'  the  death  of 
Lord  Byron,  after  an  illness  of  ten  days.  Our  loss  is  irreparable, 
and  it  is  with  justice  that  we  abandon  ourselves  to  inconsolable 
sorrow.  Notwithstanding  the  difficult  circumstances  in  which  I 
am  placed,  I  shall  attempt  to  perform  my  duty  towards  this  great 
man :  the  eternal  gratitude  of  my  country  will  perhaps  be  the  only 
true  tribute  to  his  memory.  The  Deputies  wiU  communicate  to 
you  the  details  of  this  melancholy  event,  on  which  the  gri# Which 
I  fed  will  not  allow  me  to  dwell  longer.  You  wiU  excoie— y6u 
will  justify  my  being  overwhelmed  with  sorrow ;  and  accejpt  Ihe 
assurance  of  my  devotion,  and  the  high  consideration  with  which  I 
liave  the  honour  to  be.  Sir,  your  very  humble  and  te^y  obedi^t 
senra&t, 

'*  A.  MAYROCORDA-rO. 

"  To  J.  «Bbwring,  Esq. 
*'  Secretary  to  the  Greek  Committee.'* 


From  the  Glohe  nwrf  Travelkr. 
England  is  thus  deprived  of  the  man  to  whom  eveti  those  who 
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have  felt  the  most  violent  enmity  towards  sofne  of  his  rieclebt 
writings  have  not  denied  th^  title  of  the  firdt  poet  of  the  age.  His 
death  is  the  more  melancholy  at  tf  tinde  when  he  devoted  himself  to 
a  cause  in  which^  in  common  with  allj^enerous  miiids^  he  felt  the 
deepest  sympathy -^a  cause  of  which  it  is  enough  to  say,  that  it 
would  have  been  worthy  of  his  muse.  The  character  of  Lord 
Byron  has  already  been  the  subject  of  very  strict  and  not  very 
friendly  investigation ;  but  it  will  be  acknowledged,  that  if  he  fell 
into  some  of  those  errots  which  those  who  have  too  early  an  op- 
portunity of  gratifying  all  their  wishes  can  scarcely  escape  from  ; 
and  if  in  his  mind  there  was  occasionally  something  of  that  bitter- 
ness which  arises  in  the  very  fountain  of  the  Graces^  he  is  now  en- 
titled to  "be  remembered  for  the  great  qualities  in  which  he  has 
excelled  all  men  of  his  age  and  rank— not  for  the  failings  which 
he  has  shared  with  so  many  of  them.  His  brilliant  talents^  and 
his  careful  cultivation  of  them,  his  benevolent  heart,  his  aspirations 
for  the  happin^s  and  liberty  of  mankind ;  and  finally,  his  noblfe 
devotedness  in  the  noblest  struggle  which  this  age  has  witnessed, 
will  cause  him  to  be  numbered  among  the  great  men  of  whose 
memory  England  is  proud,  and  whose  premature  loss  it  kas  been 
Iter  fate  to  lament.  The  Greeks  have  requested  and  obtained  the 
heart  of  Lord  Byron,  which  will  be  placed  in  a  Mausoleum  iti 
the  country,  the  liberation  of  which  was  his  last  wish.  His  body 
w^l  be  brought  to  England. 


.  -  From  the  Times. 

With  unfeigned  regret  we  announce  to  our  readers  that  Lord 
Byron  is  no ''  more.  His  Lordship's  death  was  the  consequence  of 
un  ii|j9ammatory  cold,  which,  after  only  ten  days'  continuance; 
c&r»4b  to  a  jifremature  grave  the  most  remarkable  Englishman  of 
^his  generation.  We  know  not  bow  many  of  our  countrymen  may 
i^bare  the  feelings  with  which  this  news  has  affected  us.  There 
y0ere  individuals  more  to  b^  approved  for  moral  qualities  than 
JL^rd  Byron — to  be  more  safely  followed,  or  more  tenderly  be* 
loved ;  but  there  lives  no  ipan  on  earth  whose  sudden  departure 
from  it,  under  the  circumstances  in  which  that  nobleman  was  cut 
ofF^  appears  to  us  more  calculated  to  impress  the  miiid  with  pro« 
found  and  nnmingled  mouming.-rLord  Byron  was  doomed  to  pay 
that  price  which  Nature  sometimes  charges  for  stupendous  in- 
tellect, in  the  gloom  of  his  imagination  and  the  intractable  e^ei^y 
of  his  passions.  Atnazing  power,  variously  directed,  was  the 
mnrk  by  which  he  was  distinguished  far  above  all  his  contenipora- 
ries.     His  dominion  was  the  sublime— it  was  his  native  home; 
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at  intervals  he  plunged  into  the  lower  atmosphere  for  amasement,  but 
bis  sts^  was  brief.  It  was  bis  proper  nature  to  ascend :  but  on  the 
summit  of  his  elevation,  his  leading  passion  was  to  evince  his  superi- 
ority! by  launching  his  melancholy  scorn  at  mankind.  That  noblest 
of  enterprises,  the  deliverance  of  Greece,  employed  the  whole  of 
Lord  Byron's  latter  days — of  his  pecuniary  resources,  and  of  his  mas* 
culine  spirit.  It  was  a  cause  worthy  of  a  poet  and  a  hero  ;  and 
it  is  consolatory  to  find,  that  the  people  for  whom  he  would  have 
jdevQted  his  life  seem  to  have  felt  the  full  value  of  bis  exertions  and 
his  sacrifices.  The  affectionate  veneration  in  which  our  deceased 
countryman  was  held,  appears  as  M'ell  from  the '  private  letter  of 
Mavrocordato^  as  from  the  deep  and  universal  mourning  which  was 
observed  at  Missolonghi,  from  the  hour  at  which  bis  death  was 
made  public.  Had  he  but  died  in  battle  against  slaves  and  infi- 
.-dels,^  for  a  Christian  people  struggling  to  be  free,  his  9wn  fame 
would  have  received  its  full  consummation,  and  his  wishes,  as  is 
well  understood,  their  complete  fulfilment. 


•  From  the  British  Press* 

The  death  of  Lord  Byron^  the  sad  intelligence  of  which  reach^ 
ed  London  yesterday,  is  an  event  which  we  little  expected  to,reco]xl. 
It  falls  on  the  public  ear  like  a  shock  of  deep  private  misfortune. 
He  has  sunk  to  rest  in  the  prime  of  his  days,  and  in  the  zenith  of 
his  fame  ;  he  has  left  the  world  when  his  ser^ces  could  ill  be  spared, 
and  we  may  add  with  truth,  when  they  cannot  be  supplied.  A 
more  calamitous  event  could  not  have  happened  to  Greece ;  all  his 
0id,  personal  and  pecuniary — all  the  energies  of  his  body  and  of 
his  mind,  were  put  forth  for  the  restoration  of  her  freedom  ;,  to  hqr 
cause  bis  loss  is  irreparable.  Lord  Byron's  genius  was  of  the  very 
first  order;  he  was  one  of  those  characters  from  whose  existence 
new  eras  date  their  commencement :  that  fresh  career  of  society 
which  is  beginning  in  Europe  wanted  the  stimulus  of  a  mind  like 
his  to  carry  it  onward  to  happiness  and  to  glory :  he  was  no  lover 
/  pf  revolutions ;  he  looked  only  to  the  improvement  of  which  the 
.political  condition  of  mankind  was  capable,  by  the  diffusion  of 
knowledge,  and  the  just  estimate  of  independence.  It  was  with 
these  views  that  he  aided  Greece  to  the  utmost  of  his  means,  to 
rescue  herself  from  the  chains  of  her  oppressor,  and  rise  again  to 
life  and  liberty*  We  are  not  yet  sufficiently  recovered  from  the 
|>ainful  feelings  with  which  the  sudden  intelligence  of  his  death  ha? 
impressed  us,  to  enter  into  any  detail  of  observation  on  his  geniu? 
as  a  poet,  or  his  character  as  a  man.  Now  that  his  days  are  uum7 
bered,  the  world  will  do  justice  to  both. 


i9l  of  lord  Byron.  il3 


From  the  Morning  Chronicle. 

Thus  ha^  perished,  in  the  flower  of  Jpinzge,  in  the  noblest  of 
causes^  one  of  the  greatidst  Poets  England  ever  produced.  Hh 
deaths  at  this  moment,  is,  no  doubt^  a  severe  misfortune  to  the 
struggling  people  for  whom  he  has  iso  generously  devoted  himself. 
His  character  we  shall  not  attempt  to  draw.  He  had  virtues,  and 
he  had  failings ;  the  latter  were  in  a  great  measure  the  result  of  the 
means  of  indulgence  which  were  placed  within  his  reachat  so  early 
a  period  of  bis  life.  '^  Give  me  neither  poverty  nor  riches,''  said 
an  inspired  writer,  and  certainly  it  may  be  said  that  the  gift  of  rich- 
es is  an  unfortunate  one  for  the  possessor.  The  aim  which  men, 
who  are  not  born  to  wealth,  have  constantly  before  them,  gives  a 
relish  to  existence  to  which  the  hereditarily  opulent  must  ever  be 
stranger^.  Gratifications  of  every  kind  §oon  lose  their  attraction, 
the  game  of  life  is  played  without  interest,  fdr  that  which  can  be' 
obtained  without  effort  is  never  highly  prized.  It  is  fortunate  for 
the  great  when  they  can  escape  from  themselves  into  some  pursuit, 
which,  by  luring  their  ambition,  gives  a  stimulus  to  their  active  pow- 
ers.— We  rejoiced  to  see  Lord  Byron  engaged  In  a  cause  which  af- 
forded such  motives  for  exertion,  and  we  anticipated  for  him 
nRmy  days  of  glory ; — but  it  has  been  otherwise  decreed. 


From  the  Herald. 

A  deeply-mournful  sensation  was  excited  by  the  intelligence  of 
the  death  of  Lord  Byron.  Thus  has  the  poetical  literature  of 
£ngland  lost  one  of  its  brightest  ornaments,  and  the  age  decidedly 
lis  finest  genius.  Much  of  the  notice  which  he  attracted,  and  the 
asceniflancy  which  he  obtained,  is  no  doubt  attributable  to  certain 
singularities  in  his  temper  and  character,  and*  even  in  the  events  of 
his  life.  But  the  vulgar  onlv  were  swayed  by  his  eccentricity. 
The  prodigious  splendor  of  his  genius  won  admiration  from  the 
liberal,  the  learned,  and  the  wise.  There  is  scarcely  any  instance 
of  poetical  power  of  the  first  order  displayed  under  such  a  variety 
of  forrns.  His  early  poems  certainly  gave  no  promise  of  his  future 
greatness.  But  their  reebleness  was,  perhaps,  a  happy  circumstance 
—-it  provoked  a  memorable  criticibm,  which,  in  its  turn,  met  with 
a  severer  and  more  memorable  retaliation.  Lord  Byron  vented 
his  resentment  in  the  satire.  In  the  poem  of  Childe  Harold,  which 
aoon  followed,  he  vinclicated  the  supremacy  of  his  genius.  It  is  in 
this  poem,  and  the  shorter  poems,  turning  chiefly  upon  oriental 
scenes  and  circumstances,  that  Lord  Byron  is  distinctively  himself. 
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He  displayed,  it  is  true,  astonishing  versatility  as  he  «dvanced».  fie 
entered  the  domain- of  Italian  and  of  die  more  modern  German  por 
etiy-— not  as  an  inutator,  but  as  a  rival.  It  is  hardly  safe  or  discreet  ikQ 
speak  ef  Don  Juan,  that  truant  offspriiq;  of  Lord  Byron's  muse* 
It  may  be  said,  however,  that  vrith  all  its  ms»  the  ^opiousoeasjiBd 
flexibility  of  the  English  language  were  ne,ver  befofne  so  triiApph- 
antly  approved^rtbat  the  same  compass  of  talent^— ^^  the  gmve,  the 
S^y*  ^he  great,  the  small,''  comic  force,  humoqr,  metaphysics, 
and  observatioa^-^boundless  fancy  aipd  ethereal  beauty,iaiKl.  curious 
knowledge,  curiously  applied,  have  never  been  blended;  wil^- the 
same  felicity  in  any  other  poem.  It  •  would  be  easy  to  dwell  Ufion 
some  vices  of  taste-^for  it  is  with  those.only  thatwe  havC'to  dp«rr 
bsnt  they.ste  not  to  be  thought  of  at  a  moment  when  £ngla|id  hae 
lost. her  first  poet,  not  yet  arrived  at  the  meridian  of  his  Ufe*-*-per- 
baps,not  even  of  his  genius — one  who  might  y^  have  atoned^  tqr  his 
country  and  to  literature  for  the  errors  of  his  youth,  by  pseducing 
works  which  would. place  his  name  incontcstibly  still  nearer  those 
of  Milton  and  Shakspeare,  by  no  longer  affording  a  pretext  .ta  cant 
and  cavil,  and  interested  sycophancy.  x 


*  From  the  Examiner. .  ,  »i. 

This  melancholy  news  has  startled  as  miich  as  it  has  afflicted'^llfe 
public  mind.  His  Lordship's  friends  had  been  alarmed  some  Utile 
time  back  by  ^Jit  he  underwent :  but  it  was  since  understood  tmit 
he  was  convalescent,  and  the  danger  entirely  passed. 

How  strong  and  how  universal  is  the  melancholy  sensaitiotf  pro- 
duced by  the  death  of  a  man  of  genius!  Every  reader  ofhS^^itta- 
mortal  writings  is,  at  the  least,  an  acquaintance — often  an  iLvA^t 
and  sympathising  friend.  The  favorite  passages  imprinted  6n't6e 
memory  recur  at  such  a  moment,  and  touchingly  remind  us;' that 
we  have  lost  one  who  had  been  a  companion  in  so  many  interesting 
hours,  and  had  enriched  our  minds  with  so  many  beautiful  and  en- 
nobling associations.  Throughout  Great  Britain,  North  America, 
and  our  colonial  dominions,  will  this  event  produce  a  sensation  not 
weakened  by  distance  or  locality;  and,  in  a  less  degree,  in  France, 
Germikny,  ancl  all  the  more  enlightened  countries  of  Europfe,  to 
which  the  poet's  genius  had  been  communicated  by  translatidns. 
In  Greece,  indeed,  the  shock  is  probably  more  felt  than  even  in 
England.  Admiration  and  gratitude  had  combined  to  make  Lord 
Byron,  when  present  there,  the  object  of  a  sort  of  personal  affec- 
tion ;  and  his  death  is  to' the  Greeks  a  sudden  blighting^of  polidcal 
hopes,  a  dark  cloud  overshadowing  their  glorious  prospects;  the  ibss 
of  valuable  substantive  aid,  and  the  more  sensible  loss  of  the  lustre 
which  his  great  name  shed  upon  their  cause. 
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r  Cut  off:  in  the  piime  of  <life^  and  in  the  very  Mmmer  of  his  iin<»(i« 
tal  pawer,  bi»  deadt  is  on  that  account  rendcsvd  additionally  paiD^ 
M  m  itself;  yet  be  certainly  could  not  have  died  under  ourcun* 
stances  more  fai^cnrable  to  bis  fame.  He  bad  already  establisbed  a 
reputation  as  the  great  poetical  oraaoient  of  bis  Bg9 ;  and  be  had 
acquired,  in  spite  of  the  prejudices  of  rank  and  wealth,  that  honor 
nnd  esteem  fronr  mankind,  which  are  censured  by  a  strong  senMbi* 
lily  to  their  wrongs,  and  a  vivid  indignation  against  their  opp#ess(siri. 
He  was  pursuing  a  career  of  glory,  laboring  hand  and  faesiitiin  the' 
purest  cause  of  modem. times,  on  the  most  illustrious  soil  in  the 
world.  His  celebrity  as  a  patriot  was  bidding  (air  to  rival  his  ra  f 
putation  as  a  poet — a  rare  conjunction  of  honors!  He  had  the  Air* 
lime  which  he  thought  Napoleon's  reputation  so  much  wabted,  when 
he  reproached  him  with  not  dying  in  the  field  of  battle. 
'  We  shall  take  an  early  opportunity  of  discussbg  the  chunacterof 
Lord  Byron,  as  a  man  and  a  poet ;  only  observing  here,  thai  there 
never  was  a  greater  error  than  the  one  common,  among  a  certain - 
dasr  of  bigots,  of  supposing  him  gloomy  and  misanthropical  in  fern- 
per.  He  was,  on  the  contrary,  particularly  social  and  cheerful  wMi 
his  friends :  and  his  very  faults  resulted  from  an  excessive  susc^>- 
tibility  of  impulses  of  afi  kinds,  which  is  the  opposite  of  snUeoness 
i^nd  gloom.  He  had,  it  is  true,  as  lively  perception  of  the  ridicu- 
louA  and  mean  in  human  nature  as  Pope  bad,  of  whom  he,  was  an 
exHeme  admirer,  and  whom  in  many  things  he  much  resembled. 
But  those  persons  must  have  read  his  poems  with  little  profit  in- 
deed, who  do  not  find  in  them  perpetual  proofs,  that  be  had  an 
equally  fine  .sense  of  the  beautiful,  the  delicate,  the  sublime,  and  the 
eqoyii^  in  man.  His  fa^e  was  indeed  enough,  to  any  one  with 
^  least  notion  of  physiognomy,  to  refute  die  absurd  falsehoods  cir- 
i^jiiaJted  respecting  his  natural  disposition  : — never  was  any^  face  so 
iQadeup  of  sensitiveness^  so  full  of  those  little  swellings  which  de- 
note quick  ,en^>tioo9* 


»  , 


Lord  Byroifs  Residence  at  Vetttce. 

Th  B  following  notice  which  appears  in  the  Appendix  to  the 
Doge  of  Venice,  supplies  a  material  passage  in  Iiord  BjfronV  his- 
tory. ,  , 

^  The  author  of  '  Sketches  descriptive  of  Italy,*  &c.  oq^  of  •  4ie 
hundred  tours  lately  published,  is  extremely  anxious  to  discWni  a 
possible  charge  of  plagiarism  from  *  Childe  Harold '  and  ^  Beppo.'. 
He  adds  that  sfill  less^ould  this  presumed  coincidence  aris^jfrom 
'  my  conversation,'  as  *  he  had  repeatedly  declined  an  wtroAiittipn 
to  me  while  in  Italy.* 
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**  ffk6  tU4(  peraM  iMy  be  I  kaew  nbc,  but  be  west  haife  beett 
ibceived  by  all  or  AOjr.of  tbe»  wba '  repenlerUj  offered  to  racnduecr 
hiiBy  98  I  baye  iifsiiably  refuted  to  veccm  aoy  £ugiiih  wilk  mlioai 
I  ^M^  act  pravjbualjr  acquainted,  even  wbtn  diej  had  letters  froui 
£pgl|U[|d#  If:  the  whole  atoertion  is  not  as  inveBtion,  I  request  this: 
person  not  I(q  sit  down  with  the  aotiott  that  be  could  have  been  io^ 
trodueed,  since  there  has  been  nothing  I  baite  so  carefully  avoided 
as  My  kind  of  intercourse  with  bis  cotratrymenf^-^zcefitiag  the  very 
feei  y^o  were  a  considerahle  time  resident  in  Vemce^  or  bad  beet* 
of  .fiy  previous  aequaintance.  Wboever  made  bion  any  such  offer 
was  possessed  of  impudence  ^^^^  ^  that  of  making  gadtk  an  assert 
tioo.  without  hav^ .  had  jt<  The  fact  is,  that  I  bold  in  utter  ab- 
bonrence  any  contact  with  the  traveUimg  Engl&h^  as  my  friend  tbe 
Consul  General  Hoppner,  and  the  Countess  Benxoni  (in  whose* 
bou0e  the  boatersazione  most  frequently  \>y  them'  is  held)  could 
amply  Mtify^  were  it  worth  while.  I  was  persecuted  by  these  tou- 
risty, even  to.  my  xiding-grouad  at  Lido>  and  reduced  to  die  most 
disagreeable  ^rcuits  to  avoid  them.  At  Madame  BencDni's  i  re*' 
peetadiy  refused  to  be  introduced  to  tbem ;  of  a  thousand  such' 

fre9entations*pffea6ed  upon  me,  I  accepted  two,  and  both  were  to- 
rish  women* 
''  I  should  havdly  hftse  descended  tespeak  of  sitoh  trifles^  publidy^ 
if  die  impudence  o£  thui '  Sketcher'  had  not  forced  me  to  a  refaeatioo 
of  a  disingenuous  and  i^ratuitouaiy  impertinent  asssnion  \  so  meskyt* 
to  be ;  for  what  eottki  it  import  to  the  reader  to  be  toM  that  the  au^ 
tborlmd  repeatedly,  decttned  an  iotrodnotioo  f  even  had  it  been  due, 
wbidi,  for  tbeieiuMii^  Ibave  above  given^  is  scatcely  possible. 
Sxcept  Lords  XAnidomie,  Jersey,  and  Lauderdale ;  Meetrs*  Scott, 
Hamoiond,  Sb*  IJumphrey  Davy^  the  late  M«  Lewis,  W#  Bankes,- 
M.  H.oppner,  Thomas  Moore,  Lord  Ktonaird,  bis  brother,  Mr«  Joy^ 
and  Mr«  Hobbouse,  I  do  not  re(M>Uect  to  have  exchanged  a  w^ord 
with  another  £ngliifaman  since  I  left  their  country  t  and  almost  idl 
these  I  had  known  before.  The  others,  and  God  knows  there  were 
some  hundreds,  who  bored. me  with  letters  or  visits,  I  refused  to 
have  any  communication  with,  and  shall  be  proud  an^S  happy  when 
that  wish  becomes  mutual/^ 


NEWSTEAD  ABBEY. 


Kewstead  AfiBET,  a  handsome  vignette  of  winch  adonis  our 
titfe-paee,  is  one  of  the  0)O8t  beautiful  aio^  chaste  specimens  of  Go- 
thic architecture  in  the  kingdonu  The  embellishmenu  which  the 
Abbey  received  from  Lord  Byron  had  more  of  the  brilliant  con- 
ceptions of  the  poet  in  them  than  of  the  sober  calculations  of  com- 
mon life.    In  many  rooms  which  he  had  superbly  furnished,  but 


oftf  wMek  hr  had  pertnkt^d  so  fM^teh^d  a  robf  to  yemaiit,  diM  iil 
about  Mf  a  doecn  years  the  fatn  had  visited  Ins  prondeet  chaunbHrs/ 
the  fMper  bad  rotted  on  the  walls^  and  itW,  io  odnifortless  sbeetsupoo 
glowing  carpets  aad  caqopies,  upcMi  beds  of  crimson  and  goidi  clog^ 
ging  tlie  wings  of  gliltering  eagles,  and  destroying  gorgeous  coronets. 
A  gentleman  who  visited  the  Abbey,  givea  the  following  description- 
of  it  :t- 

'*  The  long  and  gloomy  galiery^  wbich/wboever  views  will  be  strong- 
ly feminded  of  Lara^  as  indeed  a  survey  of  this  place  will  awaken  mors 
tbao  oiw  scene  in  that  poem,  had  not  yet  relinquished  the  sombre 
ptclures  *  of  its  ancient  race/  In  the  stndy,  which  is  a  small  cham- 
ber overlooking  the  garden,  tlte  books  were  packed  up^  but  there 
remained  a  sofa,  over  whicii  hung  a  sword  in  a  gilt  sheath,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  room,  opposite  the  window,  stood  a  pair  of  light 
fancy  stands,  each  supporting  a  couple  of  the  n^ost  perfect  and  fine- 
ly p<»lished  Bkulls  I  ever  saw,  most  probably  selected,  along  with 
tbe  far-famed  one  converted  into  a  drinking  cup,  and  inscribra  witK 
some  well'4nown  lines,  from  amongst  a  vast  number  taken  ffohr 
die  burial^omtd  of  the  abbey,  and  piled  op  in  the  form  of  a  mau- 
soleum, but  since  recommitted  to  the  groarnd.  Between  them  hong 
a  gih  crucifix* 

'^  In  osie  comer  of  the  servants'  hall  lay  a  stone  coffin,  in  whicli 
virere  fencing  ^oves  and  foils ;  and  on  the  wall  of  the  ample  but 
cheerless  kitcben,  was  paittted  in  krge  letters,  '  Waste  not,  want 
not.' 

''During  a  great  part  of  bis  Lordship's  minority  the  abbey  was* 
in  the  occupation  of  Lord  6-*---^,  his  hounds,  and  divers  colonies 
of  jackdaws,  swallows,  and  starlings*  The  internal  traces  of  this 
Goth  were  swept  away ;  but  without,  all  appeared  as  rtidemid  un- 
reclaimed as  he  could  l^ave  l^fi  it.  I  must  confess^  that  if  I  was 
astonished  at  the  heterogeneous  mixture  of  spJendor  and  ruin  within, 
I  was  more  so  at  the  perfect  uniformity  of  wildnesi  throughout,  i 
never  had  been  able  to  conceive  poetic  genius  in  its  poetic  bower, 
without  figuring  it  difiiisiog  the  poMsh  of  its  delicate  taste  on  every 
ttung  around  it :  but  here  that  elegant  spirit  and  beauty  seemed  to 
have  dwelt^  but  not  to  have  been  caressed ;  it  was  the  spirit  of  the 
wttderness.  The  gardens  w'ere  exactly  as  their  late  owner  descri- 
bed them  in  his  earliest  lajs : 

*  Thn/  tby  battlements,  Newstead,  the  hdkw  winds  whis0e ; 

Thou,  the  hall  of  my  fathers,  art  gone  to  decay ;  ,         . , 

In  thy  once  sroiling  gardens  the  hemlock  and  thistle 
Now  choke  up  the  rose  that  late  bloom'd  in  the  way*' 

''  With  the  exception  of  the  dog's  tomb,  a  conspicuous  and 
elegant  object,  placed  on  an  ascent  .of  several  steps,  crowned  with 
a  lambent  flame,  and  pannelled  with  white  marble  tables,  of  which, 
that  containing  the  celebrated  epitaph  is  the  most  remarkable. 
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I  do  inot  reodHeet  tbe  8i%fa(«8t  tnoe  of  culture  ortaiipfovemeiit: 
The  iote  Lord,  a  stern'  knd  despemie  cburecter,  who  is  nevet  iMiw 
tloned  by  the  lYeigbboring  peasants  without  a  sigilificairf  shak^  of 
the  heiUly  ttiight  ha?e  retuiiiied'and  recognised  e^ry  thing  about 
htm,  except  perehauce  an  additionafl  crop  of  weeds.  There  stiH 
glooniilj  slept  that  old  pond,  into  which  he  is  said  to  haire  hmied 
bis  Ittdj  in  one  of  bis  fits  of  fury,  whence  she  was  rescued  by  ihe> 
gardefier,  a  courageons  blade,  who  was  the  Lord's  naaster,*.  and 
chastised  him  for  his  barbarity.  There  stilly  at  the  end  of  the 
garden,  in  a  grove  of  oak,  two  towering  satyrs,  he  with  hi»'gotii' 
aind  dub,  and  Mrs.  Satyr  with  her  chubby  cleve»4boteii"tort)- 
placed  on  ped^tab  at  the  intersections  of  the  narrowband  giMnqr" 
pathways,  struck  for  a  moment,  with  their  grim  visages,  aisd  sileat' 
<i>^ggy  forms,  die  fear  into  your  bosom  which  isfek'by  tl»  seigb^ 
boring  peasantry  at '  th*  otid  laird* s  devils.*  <    w 

*'  In  the  Jake  before  the  abbey,  the  artificial  rock,  nobtch  he 
filled  at  a  vast  expense,  still  reared  its  lofty  head ;  but  the,  frigate, 
which  fulfilled  old  mother  Sbipton's  prophecy,  by  sailing  over  dry 
land  from  a  distant  part  to  this  plac^,  bad  long  vanished,  and  the 
only  relics  of  his  naval  whim  were  the  rock,  his  ship-buoys,  and 
the  venerable  old  Murray,  who  accompanied  me  round .  tbe  pre- 
Bl^ises.  .  The  dark  haughty  impetemis  spirit  and  mad  deeds  of  diis 
nobleman,  die  poet's  uncle,  I  feel  little  dioiibt|^by>mftlpii|;  a  vivid 
and  inddible  impression  on  im  youdifiil  fancy,,  fvnmiabed  some  of 
'the  principal  materials  forAe  formation  of  Us  Lordship's  favorite^ 
and  perpetually-Incurring,  pocttical  hero.  Hiainaiuiera  and  acts  are 
the  theme  of  many  a  winter  evening  in  that  neighborhood.  In  a 
ijuarrel,  which  aroseont of  a  dispute. betwe^  tl^ir  game^^keepers, 
be  killed  his  neighbor,  Chawortb,  the  lord  of  the  adjoining  manor. 
With  that  unhappy  deed,  however,  died  all  family  feud ;  and  if  .we 
are  to  believe  our  noble  bard,  the  dearest  purpose  of  his  Jieart 
would  have  .been  compassed  cQuld  be  have  united  the  two  races 
by  an  utiion  with  ^  the  sole  remnant  of  that  ancient  house/  the  pre- 
sent most  amiable  Mrs.  Cha worth — the 'Mary  of  his  poetry.  To 
those  who  have  any  knowledge  of  the  two  families,  nothing  is 
more  perspicuous  in  his  lays  than  the  deep  interest  with  which 
he  has  again  and  again  turned  to  this  his  boyish,  his  first  most  en- 
dearing attachp^nt  Tbe  'Dream'  is JiteniUy.tbeir: mutual  his- 
tory. The  '  antique  oratorio,'  where  stood  '  bia  steed  caparisoned, 
and  the  hill' 


crowned  with  a  peculiar  diaclem 


Of  trees  in  circular  array,  so  fixed, 

Not  by  the  sport  of  nature,  but  of  roan—-' 

are  pictures  too  well  known  to  those  who  have  seen  them  to  be 
mistaken  for  a  moment. 
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f%&^f  of  celebrated,  literary  charactert^  iiviog.at  times  amongjpl 
tiienu  I  hftfeirequently  asked  such  persoost  near  JiJewstead^  wbat 
sort  of  maQ  his  Lordship  was  i  The  icapcenf  iou  ojF  bis  energetic  but 
eccentric  chanKi^ter  was  obidoQ/i  io  their  reply,/  He's  the  d — ^1  of. a 
feUow  for  comical  fancies*  He  floss  tb'cAid  I^aird  •  to  nothing ; 
bii^  heV  a  hearty  goj^  fellow,  for.  ^  ^^t/  One  of  th^se  mere 
coniical  fasciea^  i^ted  by  a  farmer^  who  has  seen  it  more  than 
oneey  is  truly. Byronic:«^He  would  sometimes  get  into  the  boat 
with  Us  two.  iioUe  Newfoundland  dogs^  row  into  the  middle  of 
the  Jake,  tbcna  dropping  the -oars^  tumble  over  into  the  water;  the 
faithliil  animals  would  iiBimediately  foUoWyjseize'him  by  the  xoat* 
collar*  one  on  each  aide^  and  bear  him  away  to  land.  Dogs  tutofed 
in  thia  manner  are  invaluable^  because  they  may  be  relied  on  in 
.cases  of  actual  danger/' 


-i  *'■* 
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A  SIGH  FOR  THE  BARD. 


*; 


Son  of  the  sky !  and  hast  tboQ  sped 

Back  to  thy  native  heaven  again  V 
Lord  of  die  lyre  f  and  art  thou  dead^ 

And  lies  it  timeless  on  the  plain? 
And  shall  it  never  breathe  again» 

in  wfaisper'd  love^  or,  rising  high. 
Shoot  round  the  earth  its  morid  straio, 

Load  as  the  tlionder  of  the  sky  i 

It  cannot  be  :  th*  immortal  fire. 

Not  kindled  at  an  earthly  flame,  , 

Can  never  fade — can  ne^er  exjpire. 

But  burns  eternally  the  same* 
And  men  shall  read  and  bless  thy  name, 

While  thy  loved  Freedom^  far  and  wide^f    T.  ^f 
Waves  her  proud  banner,  wifli  thy  name,      '    ^^oiif 

Highest  inscribed,  o'er  land  and  tide. 

And  Kindness  kneeling  at  her  side, 

,    And  Love,  with  eyes  of  warmest  glow. 

And  Satire  with  his  whip  for  pride. 

And  Iriawidi  her  heaven-dipt  bow 
And  Friendship  with  her  fondest  vow. 

And  Valor  with  his  firmest  soul. 
Shall  join,  and  tell  the  world  that  thou 

Shall  la^t  while  years-- while  ages  roll. 


:^^'t    '-vior' 
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From  Atbos'  Iteight  the  Greek  shall  call, 

Ande9  shall  answer  to  the  cnr, 
'*  Thy  name,  thy  verse,  can  never  fall, — 

They're  things  of  immortality ; 
And  Bigotry  wMiin  his  stye, 

And  Superstition  in  his  cave, 
And  pyebald  peel'd  Hypocrisy, 

Shall  feel  that  Btron  has  no  grave/' 


^ 


Tramlaiion  nf  Childt  Harold. 


€t 


Among  4he  inconveniences  of  authors  in  the  present  day,  it  is 
difficult  for  any  who  have  a  name,  good  or  bad,  to  escape  transla- 
tion. I  have  had  the  fortune  to  see  the  fourth  canto  of  Childe 
Harold  translated  into  veni  sciatti — that  is,  a  poem  written  in  the 
Spen$er(an  Stanza  into  blank  irerse,  without  regard  to  the  natural 
divisions  of  the  stanza^  or  of  the  sense ! !  ^ — Pre&ce  to  the  Pro- 
phecy of  Dante. 


THE  NON-E6TABLI8flMENT 


or 


LIBERTY 


>        > 


SPAIN,  NAPLES,  PORTUGAL,  AND  PifiDIIOBTT, 


EXPLAIKED ; 


COMPARISONS  BETWEEN  THE  SUCCESSFUL  REVOLUTION  OF 
NORTH  AMERICA;  THE  PARTLY-SUCCESSFUL  ONE  OF  FRANCE; 
AND  THAT  WHICH  IS  NOW  THE  OBJECT  OF  GREECE ; 

AH* 

CIRCUMSTANCES  WHICH  SHOW  WHY  TH£  KEAP0LITA9  7AIWIIE 
IK  PARXICULAR,  18  TO  BE  ATTRIBUTED  TO  TH«  UWO-EXM. 
UENCED  DEGRADATION  OH  THE  SOUTH  OF  j^UBOFE. 


[Trmi^UiJtfd  excbuivefyfcfr  tie  Pamphleteer.] 


LONDON : 
1824. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


ses( 


I  WAS  present  at  the  down&U  of  liberty  in  the  two  Penin- 
sulas, and  was  intimately  acquainted  with  many  of  the 
principal  actors  in  the  revoUttiofis  of  Spp}]^,  Naples,  Por- 
tugal :  and  Piedmont. ,  My ,  connexion  with  those .  who 
composed  the  representattve  governments  of  these  four 
nations  was  such,  that  none  of  their  proceedings  could 
escape  me. 

The  melancholy  circumstances  of  the  times  have  obliged 
me  to  retire  into  a  solitary  corner^  in  a  country  not  my  own« 
Reading  in  my  retirement  what  has  been  publishedinEngland 
aiid  eltewhefe  relative  to  the"  loss  of  liberty  in  the  two  peniit- 
$ulas,  I  have  said  to  myself,  ^'  How  could  past  misfortunes 
have  beeni  avoided^  "vdiea  even  now  the  truecauaes  oi 
them  are  unknown.'*  Hence,  I  sat  down  to  write, 'in  thie 
jiope  thai  a  Imowlege  of  these  eapsea  might  be  laervicteidik 
to  the  interests  of  humanity.  But  I  can  neither  pubBsh 
die  maimscript  in  the  country  in  whidii  Uve^  aof  catn^l 
publisb  it  in  any  other  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantici,  with  my 
name  affixed  to  it^  without  idie  hazard  of  being  exposed  to 
death  on  the  scafibld^  or  at  least  to  pa^a  the  rest  of  my  life 
in  a  prison.  Thi^  ciitmnsianee  I«»  i]idiic«d*me  to  <:aase 
the  manuscript  to  be  published  anonymously*  ^e ;d§y 
wiff  come  m  which  my  name  shall  be  declared. 

July,  1824. 
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THE  FALL  OF  LIBERTY 


t^  ^i 


IN  Wim,  NAPi^S,  l*6Rfui3AL,  AND  PIEDMOM 


•%—   -vii^  ,  ^*.»  ^.f.  -*, 


^^  ..  ,  SPAIN. 


'tl^l^  ideas  <tfi3)ettf  lately  s^^^  duefty  ittrihot^le  . 

tp, ,  iji^  ifirasiw  <rf  ttot  country  by  tke  French.  It,  hn&i  always 
fiappehed  that  where  the  invaders  are  more  enlightened^  or  mor^ 
^^iliMBd'lhatt  Aie  iHirafted^  the  latter  {laiticipaite  m  the  Uowlege 
?m4  pvijjj^jion  ^gf ^the  .fqim<8f.  .„At  the  «^me  time  the  insui^e^ 
tionary  war  which  was  waged  by  the  Spaniards  gave  them  a  con- 
Bi^&aMsimpvSiBtii^nA  tht  tastisam  of  the  despotic  powe^  e£tlie 
BourboiQS  in.  Spain^  tpgethqrs  with  the  ^foreigners  whp  fomented 
that  insurrection^  alternately  used  every  endeavor  to  excite'  diose 
ieflismexilcof  pQtnoiism^andgloryi.whA^^  a  more 

eleya^d  desire  fqr  liberty.  These  sentiments  were  not  at  that 
ilionient  so'  formiaable  to  the  partisans  of  arbitrary  gd^et^men% 
00  fthe  g^g^ntic  power  o|  NapokoOf  which  thr^eti«| 'ISq  clpi^lf 
t^^  anciept  despotisms  of  Europe.  This  was  the  true  orijjin  of 
liberid  opinions  in  Spain.  But  in  order  to  be  stBl  mor^  cKHieti, 
^i^f  <>|i^  iP  sudd  that  free^masonry  was  not  altbget]^  iiii^npwn 
in  Spain  before  the  French  invasion^  in  spite  of  the  dreaded  Ip- 
qtdsitioii*  But  the  Free^masons  were  so  few  in  ilumber,  tlat 
no  account  was  kept  of  ^em.'    These  &w  were  confined  to  ^me 

« 

*  There  is  onfe  circumstance  relative  to  free-masoDry  which  is  worthy  of 
attention,  and  with  which  the  public  naay  like  to  be  acquainted.    A  short 
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young  men  who  had  lired  in  tnnte^  or  in  hAjf  or  to  the  officers 
of  the  navy  and  sometimes  of  the  army.  And  although  afterwards 
free-masonry  was  greatly  extended  in  Spain,  and  during  the  consd- 
tutional  regime  was  employed  by  interested  men  as  a  stepping-stone 
to  office,  it  never  became  popular  among  that  class  who  were  most 
desirous  of  liberty,  and  who  considered  die  Free-masons  as  impious 
and  infernal  persons.  Hence  it  arose  that  the  Communeros^  among 
the  principal  of  whom  was  the  traitor  Ballasteros,  were  so  noi- 
merous>  and  acquired  popularity  so  rapidly. 

The  founders  of  the  Communeriaf  that  is  to  say,  those  who  held 
the  first  sitting  at  Madrid  in  1821,  did  not  amount  to  twenty. 
These  made  use  at  first  of  the  name  of  Ballasteros,  in  order  to 
spread  the  new  sect,  which  in  less  than  two  years  became  much 
more  numerous  and  powerful  than  that  of  the  Free-masons,  though 
the  latter  reckoned  among  their  numbers  some  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished m/en  in  that  country.' 

time  before  the  French  revolution  took  place,  free-masonry  ilorished  in 
Naples,  more  than  in  any  other  country  of  Europe.  It  was  embraced  by 
the  most  distinguished  persons  in  the  kingdom.  Queen  Caroline  of  Austria 
was  among  their  number,  and  was  In  consequence  much  courted  by  the 
free-masons  all  over  Europe.  Meantime,  the  Hing  of  Spain,  Charles  the 
Sd,  father  to  the  present  king  of  the  two  Sicilies,  being  informec}  of  the 
ptvgress  free-masonry  was  making  in  Naples*  wrote  in  the  most  {)es9tive 
terflH  to  the  NeapoTttftn  mimstry  to  say  it  was  ab«oliitely  oecetsarysfit  aii|r 
rate  to  put  a  stop  to  it.  Queen  Caroline,  who  in  spite  Qi  iier  Aoxioif 
desire  to  penetrate  the  secret  coimcils  of  the  Cabinet,  never  coolif  obtain 
that  object,  was  ignorant  of  the  ordjers  which  had  arrived  from  l^ain,  and  a 
-person  hi^h  in  office,  nemed  PaOante,  was  charged  with  the  proceedings. 
£l^e  soon  .suooeeded  in  taking  by  siirprisa  the  members  of  the  ^trincipal  lodge, 
wiiich  was  held  in  a  couniry-house  near  the  capital,  irritated  by  thl^ 
not  only  because  she  patronised  free-ro^sonry,  hut  because  she  detested 
the  influence  exercised  by  Spain  over  Naples,  Caroline  of  Austria  took 
<8tepe  A>r  preventing  the  members  thtra  surprised  from  experiencing^' «njr 
■ineimvenEieniDe,  and  PjdiEm.iie  wai.  dismissed  aiom  his  ofioe.  Neither  this 
4cij)GU instance,  .nor  th^  sb-mwch-boftstad  liberality  ofyJasef)^  the  8d,  oiiglif 
to  occasiou  surprise^  for  the  absolute  princes  of  that  day  fek  thems/^vas  ^ 
secure  in  the  blindness  of  their  people,  that  the  tragedies  ofBnitus  the 
6r«t,  find  ef  the  death  of  Gsesar,  were  represented  in  the  royal  pekce  <yf  the 
Caserta  near  Naples.  Yet  this  Princess,  who  could  hear  with  4ut(np)acency 
the  tragedy  of  Brmus»  aad  whA  herself  l»elongefl  to  the  sieot  of^Hie  fm^ 
masone,  finished  her  career  by  sending  xo  1Kb  scaf^ekl  with  tinpityin^ 
cruelty  the  first  meti  and  principal  free-masons  x>f  Naples.  The  Itaiiana 
say  ^  The  wblf  may  lose  hex  skin,  but  not  her  vicious  dibposition.** 

■  Some  persona  pretend  that  the  want  oS  agreemetit between  tfte  nmsovB 
and  Comnmmero$  occa^totned  c)ie  loss  pf  liberty  in  Sfifmi.  Tb#sf  who-^nter- 
tain  this  opinion,  however,  are  but  superficially  acq^lainted  with  Spanish 
^airs.  That  coimtry  might  indeed  have  lost  her  liberty  tlraugh  sb^  had 
not  been  attacked  by  the  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  bayonets  of  France, 
imt  the  Communeros  were  not  opposed  \o  the  Afasons,  and  as  a  proof  of 
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'  The<7oxte8/on'  its  eslabfishment  in  Cadiz,  gare  the  first  taafte^.of 
the  ttixm  of !  liberal  govexnitieat)  at  least  amoog  die  mostinb^t? 
gent  classes  |.  and- five  years  of  the  absolute^Temment  g[  Fenii- 
^and'  had  tendered  despotiffin  obnoxious  to  a  -  great  part :  of  th^ 
nation*  These: were  the- means  by  which  liberty^  made  its  .vay 
in  Spain  V  and  to  say  that  she  was  n6t  ripe  for  freedonu  or  to  bi^ 
3eye  that  the  revolution  of  1820  was.  only  the  work  of  n  feti- 
jnegtments^  Tendered  discontentbd  by  poverty'  ^nd  by  orders  io 
^bark  for:  America  without  receiving  certain  arrears  of  pay  that 

this,  ws  iie>^  only  recollect  that  the  celebrate^  AndUrot  w«re  almost  alt 

^iree-masonsy  ami  it  is  well  known  that,  either  from  conviction,  or  civil 

intention,  they  seconded  the  views  of  the  French  cabinet,  under  the  jpretext 

of  asking  for  a  second  chamher.    And  let  us  ask^  in  ihts  place,  what  in 

^itit  of  fsa^t  is  this  liberty  of  France  with'  its  two  chambers?    Which  cf 

.<Mir  most  moderate  liberals  wpuld  he  satisfied  with  it?  perhaps  it  may  be 

urged  that  the.  English  with  two  chambers  etijoy  a  degree  of  liberty,, and 

that  this  liberty  is  in  some  respects  considerable.    This  may  be  true:  but 

the  liberty  enjoyed  by  the  English  cannot  be  attributed  to  their  two 

'ahlinfiberS)  but  rather'to  some  favorahle  circumstances  which  the  pdopleof 

.the  P^mnsulft,  pf  Italy  and- :Franoe,  do  not  enjoy.    ReturaiDg,-  bowever^to 

.the  subject  of  the  Commuoeros^of  $irhich  sect  the^reader  may  wish  to  fornji 

some  idea,  we  can  affii*!!!.  that  it  would  in  a  very  few  years  have  been  as  exten- 

"sive  as  that  of  tlie'Carbotiari  in  Italy,  since  in  the  space  of  only  two  years 

it  increased  fcl  liearlj^  fifty  thtmsarid.    The  sect  of  the  €arhonari  diilitrs 

hosweve*  fn>m^that.Qf  the.Commuteros  in  rthis  particular,  that  the  formed 

is  a|)piicable  to  all  nations  whp  are  destitute  of  liberty,  whereas  the  latter 

U  so  purely /national  that  it  is  not- capable  of  being  extended  even  to  the 

'ncighboVii^g  kingdom  of  Portugal. 

;  'l%e  oVigih  ef  the  Cdnrmytieixrs  Is  a^  follows:  Ih  the  tiitae  of  Ch&rles 
.Vth,  the  people  of  Spain  enjoyed  some  franchises  under  the  name  of  cotOT 
nuin  rights,  and  these  rights  were  invade^.  While,  therefore,  this  empecor 
was  traversing  Germany  and  Italy,  and  disturbing  all  Europe  by  his  in- 
trisue^,  the  people  of  Spain  rose  and  claimed  their  common  rights. '^  Charles 
Vtn  being  absent,  and  having  many  wars  on  hid  hands  at  that  time,acc6de0 
to  .the  demands  ei  the  people;  'but  hardly  had  he  returned  a  conqueror  to 
^ptt^ii^  than  his  onlycare  w^  to  yiolatehis. promises.  The  people  in- many 
Qf  Uie  j>rQyince9  j'evolted,  hut  Charles  marched  aga^inst  the  insurgents,  who 
were  confmafided  by  Padilla,  the"  great  defender  of  |he  common  rights. 
Being  defeated  by  the  army  of  Charles,  this  brave  man  was  led  to  the 
jBca^old,  as  waa  recently:  the  unj^tunate  Riege.  Now,  in  183 1>  the  Spanish 
patriots  pefc^Biviag  that  free-masonry  could  never  be  rendered  popular  in 
that^  country,,,  selected  an .  historical  fact,  on  which  to  found' a  new  sect, 
purely  national,  and  which  should  awaken  sentiments  of  love  to  liberty, 
and  <n  hatred  to  oppression. 

We  will  here  say;  a  few  words  with  regard  to  tbe  detestation  manifested 
bf'Clie  holy  alliance  and  its  satellites  qfseCts  of  all  denominations.  What 
wiH  the  partisans  of  this  alliapce  reply  to  us,  when  we  ask  thenri,  wherefore' 
the  priuces  of  Germany  took  such  pains  to  organise  sects  in  order  to  excite^ 
the  enthusiadih  of  die  people  against  Napoleon  ?  why,  during  his  stay  in 
SieiiyyTdid  thexeligioas  Eerdinand: protect  the  Carbonari,  and  cause  that  sect 
to  be  spread  alL over  the  kingdom .  of  Naples,  as  a  political  instrument 
against  King  Joachim  Murat  ?  . 
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mert  dtM  to  tfaemi  is  a  puMle  ide«i'wlttcli  pcovet  that  iboae  who 
eixtertain  it  are  nMeiiy  ttnacquaimwi  wkh  the  afiainr  ef  .SSpaio. 
At  most)  the  poverty  of  theie  troops  and  their  nnwiUiiigiiess  (q 
embark  can.perhapS/Oiilr  dimMiteh  ineome  degree  l^ie  menu  of  llie 
first  military  leaders  of  opanish  liberty^  seeing  tint  the  troops  wbo 

Eve  the  esrilest  ^signal  of  the  revolution  remained  in  the  Isle  of 
tbn,  prodding  for  their  own  defence  ;  and  the  oolumn  of  Riegofi 
that  unfortunate,  but  ardent  and  energetic  defender  of  libertf, 
Ufli^cended  by  any  other  party,  was  thinned  by  desertion  and  re*- 
duced  to  extremity.  In  die  mean  time,  from  every  quarter  of 
Spain  resounded  the  cry  of  liberty,  and  the  despotism  of  ages 
tspeedily  fell.  But  if  this  is  not  enough  to  show  die  mistakes  of 
those  who  think  that  Spain  was  not  ripe  for  representative  go- 
veiJnmenty  we  would  ask,  whether  this  government  was  obtai^od 
by  the  energy  of  the  citizens,  or  by  accidental  occurrences,  and 
why  so  many  accidents,  so  many  conspiracies,  so  much  bad  faith 
on  the  part  of  the  executive,  civil  war  in  Catalonia,  and  the  dif- 
fusion of  French  money,  were  not  sufficient  tore-^stablisb  abscdnle 
power,  to  accomplish  which  an  army  of  a  hundred  thousand  men 
was  iafterwards  deemed  necessary  ?  And  how,  I  ask  again,  did  the 
threatened  liberty  of  Spain  so  long  support  itself  without  foreign 
assistance  ?  And  why  could  not  despotism  resist  it  far  a  single 
instant  without  the  aid  of  foreign  bayonets  ?  The  conduct  of  the 
lowest  class  of  people.  Who,  against  aU  expectation,  seconded  the 
French  in  re-establishing  the  Bourbon  despotism,  shows,  no  doubt, 
that  the  Spaniards  were  not  entirely  ripe  for  freedom,  as  we  shall 
liereafter  more  fully  explain ;  but  it  does  not  destroy  the  force  of 
the  arguments'by  which  we  think  that  weliave  demonstrated^  'tfiat 
the  liberal  party  itl  Spain  was,  and  we  believe  still  is,  much  more 
powerful  than  that  of  the  serviles. 

We  will  now  exhibit  the  causes  of  the  failure  of  liberty  io  Spain. 

l5^  Cause.-— Having,  sti  disregard  of  the  first  constitution  of 
Fraiice,  and  without  liaving  penetrated  Ae  wisdom  of  that  of 
Anglos  America,  left  on  the  throne,  the^  old  despotic  dynasty,  just 
sumci^mly  shoni  of  power  to  regret  the  kws,  and  yet  having 
enough  left  in  itii  possession  to  attempt  the  recovery  of  the  wlude. 
'A  Prince  placed  in  such  circumstances  thinks  that  the  nation 
itself  has  usurped  the  rights  which  his  family  recoved  from  bear 
Ten:  all  his  thoughts,  and  those  c^  hb  courtiers, are  incessandy 
turned  towards  die  recovery  of  that  po#er  wUdi  he  has  lost. 
This  errdr  was  the  greater,  because  the  disposition  of  Ferdinand 
was  well  known  $  and  it  was  the  mc^e  jital  to  humanity,  because 
Naples,  Portugal  and  Piedmont,  pastaksng  irf^  Ae  above-mentioned 
error  of  Spain,  wiei^  induced  to  foHow  her  e^tsmpfe  -,  whereas  had 
she  taken  the  ridit  course,  necessarily  i;^ling  f^nh  siik  her  latent 
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mtmfpMf  dntf  tMmn^'mttti&l in  teie  |p6piiIatioii|  but  wjfcMt  in 
.mItitaM  uiteUtot^ bad  pyobaUy  ada|»ted  die  aame.poUcyand  bmn 
>Rnottglit  iip  tc»  tbe  >tQqotsite-  vigor  in  ;it0:  8iippoft4  And  indeed^ 
«0iMdBriag:Iiiiw  iftncb  Naples  and  Piedmonfe  mdre  ^han  Spain 
w^e  exposed  to.  the  teeentment  of  the  despots  df  tlie  Norths  id 
nittdi  mem.  comlittsiasBLoa  their  pait  vouid  have  beentet^ir^d^-h- 
mMdi  dalf .  esiimkting  their  itttelleetiial  superiorit^r,  that  BMgk 
inrve been  expected*  <   <... 

2d  Caif5e.— -The  Constitution  of  Spain^  of  i^bnost  ianttmecable 
«rtitltis  and.eattremely  conbplexi  instead  of  a  waxple.  incentive  to 
patfiotisai  end  liberty^  beoame  ah  object  of  criticism  and  dispu- 
tation irniong  the  leading  men,  splitting  them  into  foctiens  coir- 
tending  for  lucrative  o£kes  and  powert  when  umon  alone  cotdd 
^^rry.  them  through  the  straggle  for  emancipation.  Amos^  its 
'defects  maybe  noticed,  that  while  it  offers  no  edier  obstaetelo 
^he  tfrret-insatiible  authority  of  kings^  than  a  con^pfes*  diani^ng 
.every  invo  ycars^  and  which  is  deprived  of  all  interfeneiioe  in  the 
'eaEecurive  goveroment,  it  commits  the  army  entirely  to  ihe  hands 
fgS  the  icings  under  the  surveillance  only  of  one  re^ionsifate 
«tiiidker<'^->a  minister  appbinted  by  himself^  whcmi  he  can  change 
nt  hii  option^  ^lose  fortune  it  is  in  his  power  to  make,  add  who, 
iwhenever  hi^  tteacbety  is  diioove^ed,  of  iwfotttftiate  re^ults^  mt 
cxpectedi  tean  escape  by  flight 

Who  does  not  see  thkt  a  king,  disposing  thus  of  ^  iirmy^  cMt  ttt 
any  tnne  dissolve  die  congress  ?  Andy  in  faet^  if  F^rdlnaod-hsd 
fiot  been  the  weakest:  of  men,  would  be  have  reqdired  the  assie- 
tance  of  the  French  army  in  the  recovery  of.  his  absolute  power  i 
Have  ^we  n6t  seen  these  consequences  result  in  PtrtmpitanA 
more  recently  in  Brad&U'?  Such  a  po#er  lit  the  hande  ot^a  king 
might  indeed  be  incompidible  in  the  cl»e  of  onedalled  (in  tl^e 
Common  phrase)  an  usurper^  tn  ih  a  mrtionin  which  liberty  is 
vatablidied,  as  we  see  k  in  SwMen^  whet^  aristocracy  itself 
fitesents  the  greiitest  obstaek  to  the  royal  ambition*  But*  a 
ehspotie  king,  alfied  and  related  to  the  most  powetrful  sdvereigng, 
wtief  be  stripped  wiA  impunity  of  the  greatest  part  of  his  pow^^ 
provided  the  command  of  the  army  be  not  left  him.  The  Sp^ieh 
CdnMitataon  does  not  permit  the  king  to  nominate  a  single  judge^ 
MO  AMt  he  has  no  power  to  injure  th^  interests  or  liberty  6{  an 
individoal;  and  yet  k  grants  him  the  nomination  td  all  miikavy 
4>ffices :  in  ar  word^  the  absohsfie  command  of  the  active^  fcnrise  o€ 
jtfie  satkati  and  ^e  power  of  orgamsing  that  force  acoor^ti&g'io 
im  pleasure.  We  know  &m  nom^ous  answers^  trill  be  ^temf^ed 
t^  idisprDve  ouir  reasoniiigi  liew  fcroMe  soever  it  may  be  ^  bifi  1ft 
us  at  least  be  told  what  this  king  could  have  accompli&ed  without 
the  diq^oeal  o^  die  armjr.      : . 
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r/^  We  b^'  to  remind  the  nader  that  the  Spanidi  Constitutkm  is 
:mj  thiag  biit  a  republican  constitution,  and  that,  in  such  cases^ 
,tfae  existence  cf  a  king  ought  solely  to  prevent  civil  war  and 
usurpation.  Whd  can  oppose :  to  this  the  old  maxim  in  politic^ 
dia(  the  more  liberty  and  equality  a  people  enjoy,  the  more  they 
ou|^t  to  fear  usurpation  ?  Now,  if  in  free  governments  the  pro^ 
iocged  command  of  a  general  is  to  be  so  much  feared,  why  should 
not  the  perpetual  command  of  an  hereditary  king  be  still  more  an 
object  of  jealous  apprehension  ?  * 

In  speaking  hereafter  of  Naples^  and  of  Portugal,  we  shStll  have 
aHinre  ample  opportunities  for  demonstrating,  that,  when  a  con- 
•Stitiitbn  partaking  of  free  institutions  allows  a  king  to  have  the 
^command  of  the  army,  he  will  unquestionably  destroy  for  ever 
the; national  liberty  $- for  the  maxim  is  as  old  as  Aristotle,  who 
•leodtoks^  that  he  who  commands  the  forces  of  a  nation  caiimake 
*what  revolutsonr  he  pleases ;  it  is  therefore  folly  to  attribute  thc^ 
failure-  of  the  cause. solely  to  a  .Carascosa,  an  Abisbal,(a  Morillc^ 
^or  a  BaUasteros,  tothe  cowardice  of  the  troops  or  to  their  dispell 
'aioin,  when  the  executive  power,  which  ought  to  be  the  metehdnd 
for  carvymg  into  efiect  what:  the  legislative  or  reasoning  fdc^Stjf 
ft{  a  state  commands,  is  left  iat  liberty,  and  furnished  with  the 
•power  ^to  revolutionise  it,  at  its  will  and  pleasure :  for  there  Will 
never  be  waii^ting  unfaithful  generals,  or  troops  incapable  of 
•fitting*  Treachery  is  never  the  cause  of  the  ruin  of  good  go** 
vehHoents,  but  is  rather  a  consequence  of  defective  governmentii, 
and  it  generally  arises  from  an  unfavorable  situation  in  which  they 
happen  to  be  placed. 

During  the  many  years  of  success  which  Napoleon  enjoyed,' 
he  was  never  deserted  by  his  followers ;  .but  when!  it  was  foreseen' 
that  his  total  ruin  was  at  hand,  then,  those  very  men  who  had  so 
long  fought  under  his  banners,  and  were  covered  with  the  wounds 
or  mutilations  theyhad  received  in  his  service,  resolved  on  betrayhig 
hi&= cause.  Aristocratical  politicians,  whose  policy  it  is  to  make 
,use  of  kings  for  diverting  a  people  from  detecting  their  own 
.uniform  conspiracy  against  public  liberty,  always  pretend  diat 
kings  are  necessary  to  prevent  the  usurpation  of  ambitious  citizens ; 
and'the  aristocrats  of  our  day  are  much  gratified  when  credulfty 
classes  them  among  the  liberals,  as  that  erroneous  notion  conies 
ia  aid  of  their  system.  History  informs  us,  that  despots  MsM 
existed,  as  in  many  instances  at  present,  without  an  aristocracy;  btit, 
an  aristocracy  is  inseparable  from  kings' in  mixed  govenHiients.r'it 
therefore  appears  that  both  hereditary  royalty  and  aristocrady» 
beipg  equally  unnatural,  unjust,  and  absurd,  should  be  tiik^^ 
abolished.  ...  -  > 

$d  Cause.— The  original  elections  of  the  Spanish  people  being 
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eoniEined  ta  other  grades  <tf  etectors  who  actuallf  nominated  t}>6 
deputes  of  the  Cotter  Jealousy,  enmity)  senrttity)  friendship, 
pride;  hd^e  and  fear,  these  ate  the'passtobs  ^itih  idinenceth^ 
fin^  ekctOr^  in- their  choice.  But  the  people  at  large  are  not 
guided  by  such  interests,  nor  by  such  passions,  it  is  thereforer 
more  just  that  they  should  directly  nominate  their  repriesentativesv 
and  it  were  a  reproach  to  reason  to  imagine  that  this  were  not  a» 
practicable  in  Spain  as  in  America  or  any  other  country.  If  th« 
congresses  of  Spain,  of  Naples,  and  of  Portugal,  had  oeen  com^ 
pb^  pi  deputies  chosen  directly  by  the  people,  they  would  hav» 
possessed  their  confidence  and  been  animated  with  the  energy^, 
necessary  for  the  m^ntenan^e  of  their  liberty. 

^th  Cause* — ^The  obstinacy  of  the  Cortes  in.  not  having  ac- 
knowledged the  independence  of  the*  American  colonies.  A  person 
of  high  distinction  in  France,  from  his  earliest  youth  an  ardent  friend' 
of  liberty,  and  highly  respected  by  the  Americans,  stated  to  some 
of  the  most  distinguished  members  of  the  Cortes,  that  he-wav 
authorised  to  assure  them  that  if  the  Spanish  goyernment  recog-^ 
nised  the  independence  of  the  colonies,  they  would,  besides  making 
common  cause  with  the  peninsula  in  the  case  of  warj  enter  into: 
an  engagement  to  assist  Spain  with  a  large  sum  of  money,  which 
they  cotild  have  obtained  in  England  by  means  of  a  loan.  Who 
does  not  see  that  by  means  of  the  strength  which  Spain  could  m 
that  case  have  derived  from  America,  and  by  retrieving  her 
finances,  she  would  have  been  able  to  ofiisr  an  effective  resistance 
against  France  ?  Who  does  not  perceive  that- a  different  couraeuii 
conduct  from  that  pursued  by  the  Spanish  Ministers  and  the 
Cortesr  would  b^veensuted  them,  in  case  of  a  reverse,  an  asylum 
in  the  new  world  ? 

5th  Cause.'^h  Clergy  neither  sufficiently  protected,  nor  yet 
sufficiently  depressed.  It  was  impossible  to  make  the  clergy 
forget  the  privileges  they- had  lost,' and  which  were  incompatible 
wim  freedom.  During  the  lat^  events  in  Naples,  not  a  ainglo 
man  of  the  lower  class  of  the  people  kis  been  known  to  embra^ 
the  cause  of  the  Austrians ;  and  among  other  reasons  which  amelin 
orated  the  public  mind  of  Italy,  the  principal  one  was  cevtainiy 
this,  that  the  clergy  had  lost. tl:^  great  influence  they  once  pos«* 
sessed  over  the  mass  of  the  people*^^  .  This> great  advantage  Italy 
owed  to  the  long  dominion  of  Napoleon  in  that  country. 

Why  did  not  the  Cortes  adopt  the  same  plan  towards ;the.  clergy 
of  Sj^ain,  as  that  pursued  by  Napoleon  ?  Could  not  the  national 
representation  have  followed  the  example  of  Henry  the^  Vlllthtof  < 
England,  a  king-  who,  in  making  so  jgreat  and  so  useful  a  change, 
was  actuated  by  his  desire  of  possessing  a  young  beautyi  wkom  he 
soon  afterwards  condemned  to  the  scaffold  ?  .      . 
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To  h^m  atiil  kito  the  tmw  worid  two-tbird^  oi  the  oldi^t  and 
mo8t  inyet?r|^e  clerical  friends  ef  deepotisms  wd  to  have  auppUed< 
the  younger  men  with  wiveg^  would  have  been  the  true  method  of 
tntereflling  a  priesthood  in  the  cause  of  Ubeity.  The  province 
which  Wps  lea$t  zealous  for  the  constitutional  re&me  in  the  king-^ 
4om  of  N^^es  was  that  of  AquUa»  which  w^  bordering  on,  and 
much  connected  witb»  the  states  pf  die  church  $  and  it  was  thri^itgj^ 
these  provinces  that  die  Austrians  directed  their  forces  to  attack 
General  Pepe.  And  yet  neither  in  the^e  provinceis,  nor  in  those. 
of  the  Reman  statss>  is  the  influence  of  the  clergy  over  the  people^ 
90  great  as  in  Spain. 

6th  Cause. — ^The  defects  of  a  complex  and  inconsistent  consti- 
ttttion>  att^npting  -to  mix  up.  toother  ineconcilable  powerst  will 
be  farther  seen,  when  it  is  remarked  tbatv  under  dimculties  to 
which  these  defects  ganre  rise,  the  members  of  the  Cortes  did  not 
aet  or  speak  with  sufficfent  decision  i  three-fourths  at  lea9t  of 
the  deputies  on  the  oonstitutioaal  side  declared  that  they  WQu)d 
dp  every  thing  f<Hr  the  country) ;  h«t  that  to  deviate JFrom  a  mngle 
article  of  the  constitution  wouki  be  the  same  as  to  become  d^vp- 
ItttionistSy  and  to  incur  this  imputation  was  what  thi^  defttttiea 
erroneously  (supposing  ^cha^ige  of  goyemaneiit  co^nple^y 
settled)  seemed  most  to  have  dneaded  $  whereaa*  wheiv  it  ^«|ui 
found  that  the  constitution  was  la  truth  of  the  nature  of  j^Za  dcm^p 
one  part  domg  violence  on  another^  the  head  aiming  at  tbe/hesirt 
4p<rwas  it  not  imperative  on  the  Qortes  lo  have  pniclaiilsEed  die 
bct^  to  have  manacled  the  mmrderous  hand,  and  to  have  &amed 
for  the  nation-s  aeceptaace  and  adopdon  a  oon§titution  harn^ooising 
hi  all  itrparts  with  public  liberty.?.  It  ia  true»  in  the  la^^  ^lomMSints 
of  thdir  authority  the  greater  part  of  the  deputieSt  placed  in,  the 
hard  necessity  of  rendering  themselves  ii^aiaotts. or  of  belog  .com- 
prmhisedj  took  some  energetic  measiif es }  but  it  was  top  late»  ind 
their  country  and  themselves  were  lost.  It  would»  bpwevejr»,be 
virrpng  to  judge  too  severely  a  Gcmgre8s>  the.memhers  of  which« 
rather  dian  betray  thenr  country^  have  exposed  dimnselve^  tp  exilej 
and  to  a  state  of  wntehednetSy  the  duration  of  which  c^nn^t^even 
be  guessed.  They  have,  however,  now  leisure :  tp.  refleet  PU  the 
errors  of  dieir  move  early  conduct ;  to  try  it  hy^^die  in£^ll^hle  test 
of  those  prixici^es  on  which  die  ;  science  of  goven^nent,  hi 
founded  j  and  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  should  events  again  C9^  ^m 
to  assert  the  liberties  of  Spun  on  Spanish  ground,  it.  wiU  hf^  done 
widi  improved  intelligence,  and  with  a  consisliency  of  measures  i;or-9 
respotidetitto  the  simpUdtir  of  true  republican  wisdom  and  virtue^ 

^th  Cfatc^.-^Not  lumng  attempted,  and  stsiaincd  every  per^e^  to 
oause  l^noe  and  (taly  to  rise^  and  dbus  to  make  a  diversion  of  <the 
war  from  themselves. 
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The  imorfectiona  of  C«£alonia  and  Navsm  dtoionstratet  ^vai 
to  taea  of  the  smalleal;  ^acernmonts  how  prudent  k  would  hive 
been,  to  have  iocafpaeitated  the  Botirlfton6<  of  Frenee^  by  French,  and 
Italian  inattrrections^  from  introduciiq;  war  into  ^e  heart  of  di« 
^eniostiJa.  '  Till  witJiia  z  few  months  of  the  mvaaJMa  of  Spain  by 
taouie.  King  Ferdinand  could  not  in  any  a«uiner  hare  preventod 
ihe  Spanish  government  fnom  adopting  aome  vigoroua  measurea  in 
£rror  of  the  independence  of  die  countr^^  so  that  tibia  goremnenat 
t;omposed  of  the  Cortes  and  of  the  numstry»  might  efiectuallj  hafre 
counteracted  tihb  penrerse  and  imbecile  king^  who^  though  he  was 
conspiring  with,  foreigners  in  secret^  had  no  infiitence  whatever  over 
the  pBoceedings  of  the  nationsd  government  How  easy  it  wouJUl 
have  been  to  haxt  caused  France  to  have  risen  in  the  year  1828^  is 
{Proved  by  the  inany  conspiffacies  which  took  place  ia  that  yeaf 
throughout  its  vast  empire^  ... 

The*  dyiag<tway  of  these  conspiracies  without  effect  doe*  net 
prove  that  the  French  were  immature  for  revolti  but  that  no  pio» 
pido'us  drcumstanees  occurred  to  give  strength  and  consistency  to 
audi  an  attempt  hk  flct,  the  Fimch  had  neither  the  advanta|e 
of  being  able  to  unite  a  body  of  troops  in  a  finrofsJ>le  poaitionas  m 
Spain^  nor  had  they  Z'  gcsiem  possessed  of  a  bige  command^  who 
was  willing  to  ventuf^  on  the  «es);)onsifaiUty  6i  so  great  an  experi*- 
Bdent  as  in  Naples*  Aod  if  the  bold  atteotpt  of  General  Bmpn 
i^3ed»  we  must  recolleet  that  he  hadnot  the  smallest  commands  ^t 
htftrank  of  FieldhMaEsh^  gave  him  but  little  influence  over  the 
Frendr  troopsy  and  finaUys^tbat  it  is  very  oertainhe  could  not,  coiaf 
maind  a  sum  of  five  bunwred  pounds^ 

We  must  consider  in  this  place  that  General  Berton^  ^Eler 
atfeenqiting  nodiing  less  than  the  overthrow  of  the  Boucbons>jrefua«> 
ed  to  pass  into  Spain».  and  remained  in  Franoet  trusting  to  the 
is^edniess  of  the  govemaient»  which  in  fact  could  ot)ly  get  him  into 
thdr  poweif  after  three  monlhs'  pun»iit.  And  i^  what  mai^ier  did 
they  at  length  succeed  ?  was  it  by  means  of  their  numerous  gen«' 
darmerle,  or  of  ^  tcoc^s^  whose  fidelity  at  that  time  they  distrust 
ted  ?  No,  certainly:  it  was  by  means  of  a  few  soldiers  of  the 
royal  guailcU  who^  insiftuating  themseives  amoag  the  Carbonari^ 
under  the  mask  of  pretended  patriotism^  eflS^ted  tins  anest«-««n 
arrest  which  would  never  have  been  obtained,  by  thia  feeble  go* 
vismment,  notwithstanding  the  sums  lavished  in  such  cases  by 
tetrified  despotism. 

And  it  is  furdier  to  be  observed^  that,  at  this  timet  the  Spaniards 
might  with  very  limited  means  have  assisted  the  depressed  Ital^ns 
in  resuming  Bieir  adjourned  enterprise  ift  iavor  ofliUlian  liberty^ 
Those  who  ima^ne  that  the  Itahaais  are  iiic^^aUe  of  effectiive  ez«- 
erlion>  shall  be  answered  when  w«  speali^  hereafter  of  Naples  .and 
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piedmont.  In  September,  1822i  die  Spanish  mtnistera  were  on 
die  point  of  embtacing  the  offers  of  the  French  and  ItalianA,  who^ 
aftiet'sotnany  erttirs  and  so  many  opportunities  lost  by  the  comi- 
pr<>aiisihg  rulers  in  Spain,  still  formed  one  of  the  best  supports 
diat  renijiined  to  peninsular  liberty.  But  the  foreign  ministers,  and 
among'them  the  minister  of  Russia  in  particular,  the  artful  Corfiote, 
pen&tratbg  in  part  the  intentions  of  the  Spanish  ministry*  succeed- 
ed in  prevailipg  on  them  to  change  their  mode.iof.  proceeding*. 
The  mmistersf  of  the  allied  princes  informed  the  Spanish  jninisser^ 
that  they  had  no  cause  to  apprehend  any  thiiv  froHa  tho^oongveav 
of  Verona,  Who  did  not  entertain  the  slightest  mtention<tfiBi«dfnp 
Spain  unless  the  princes  who  composed  it  were  pmvokediie  d^ 
ddb  on  such  a  step,  in  consequence  of  Spain  becoming  the  beacon 
of  revolt  ta  other  nations.  Thus  did  the  unsktiful  ministry  of 
Spain,  and  the  inexperienced  St*  Miguel,  miiuister  for  foreigii 
amifs,  neglect  an  expedient,  which  together  with  tb^  peninsula 
might  have  s^ed  all  the  soudi  of  Europe.       .     - 

8f%  Cati^.-^in  order  to*  be  impartial,  it  is  necessary  to^  aUow^ 
that  towards  the  end  of  May,  1823,  the  afiairs  of  Spain  had  taken 
so  bad  a  turn,  after  the  many  errors,  military  and  politieali  which 
had' been  committed,  that'Cleav^^ighted.mefli'  encettained  btii 
little  hope.  Bat  if  any  probability  of*  presemng'  the  libeity  o# 
Spafn  existed,  that  probability  ceased  from  the  moment  ^of  <the' 
counteT-rev«4t(tion  in  Portugal.  In  fact  the  Spiaish  govemii^eitt,i 
instead  of  the  zealous  and  promised  assistance  of  thei  Portuguese 
affmy,  saw  that  this  army  would  soon  be  united  ^o  the  Fceaoh  fiKu 
*ces.  And  it  is  sufficient  to  cast  an  eye  over  the  mapxlf  thepenin^ 
Mia' to  perceive  that  the  French^  i^  alliance  "Arith  the  Portuguese  as 
auxiliaries;  would  cut  off  every  oommunicadon  with  thePorti^giieiB^>  * 
between  rhe  northern  and  southern^  provinces  of  SpaMi« .  AvA 
though,  in  a  military  point  of  view,  the  faU  of  PoTrtugal  wasa  cvnet  '- 
stroke  upon  Spain,  it  was  not  less  fatal,  politically  speaking,  to  Ai& 
public  feeling  of  that'  nation :  on  one  hand,  the  most  «ealdus*{md 
declared  assertory  of  liberty  found  themselves  ei^sed  to -the  ptnij 
babillty  of  suffering  as  traitors  j  and  on  the  other  hand  imight  be  ' 
seen  the  perplexity,  the  stupor,  the  astonishmenty  whiish  even~die' 
strong;eSt  minds  experienced  on  hearing-  of  the  unexampled  trea* 
chery,  not  only  of  the  troops,  but  of  the  officers  9f  the  Port'Uguese 
;|rmy,  of -whom  not  one  was  heard  to  say,  ^<  I  will  exempt  myself 
from  this  infamy,  I  will  be  distinguished  astheonlyni^nunwiniiig 
to  cO'Operate  ta  such  wicked  and  disgraceful  pecfidy.'^    .      '. 

•9M  Cause. — Menof  all  parties,  interested. in tbMasteventSiof 
the  peninsula,  did  iiot  seek  to  analyse  the  military  operations  of  the 
French  army,  because  they  looked  upon- this  war  as  rather  politi- 
cal than  military.     In  fact  the  war  was  conducted  on  both  sides 
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without  any  attention  to  the  rules  of  mflltary  science.  But  if  die 
French  dispensed  with  rules  and  acted  with  so  much  audacityi  they 
did  so  because  they  saw  sufficient  reason  for  their  conduct^  and 
adapted  their  operations  to  the  circumstances  of  the  moment. 

But  the  Spaniards  (God  forgive  them)  consulted  in  their  plans 
of  defence  neither  their  political  or  military  position,  nor  the  prin- 
cipal and  invariable  rules  of  tactics.  We  cannot,  however,  enter 
iStiese  details,  because  they  would  lead  us  into  too  long  a  discussioii; 
and  becaute  it  is  our  object  to  speak  of  the  public  feeling  with  re- 
gard to  liberty  rather  than  of  military  transactions.  Perhaps  Ap 
time  is  not  far  distant,  when  we  shall  publish  a  small  tract  entitle 
^*  General  rules  for  the  usie  of  a  nation,  who  with  few  if  any  regu^ 
iar  troops,  is  obliged  to  defend  its  liberty  against  the  dtscit>lined  ar*^ 
mies  erf  desljotism.** 

Thet^nth  and  last  cause  of  Spain's  unhappy  failure,  was  fier> 
extreme  deficiency  in  the  knowledge  of  that  part  of  the  political 
science  on  which  liberty  depends  :  namely,  that,  excluding '  all  the 
arbitrary,  dictation  of  hereditary  power,  the  people  shall  make  and 
admimst^  their  Gim  Icms  through  their  representatives,  and  uni^ 
versally  bear  arms  Jbr  self-preservation.  Liberty  being  the  end-  of 
government,  it 'is  not  to  be  obtained  by  those  who  are  grossly  igno^ 
rantqfthefkedns.  This  undeniable  proposition  shows,  that,  be-» 
fore' the- Euto^^ati  patriots  can  hope,  in  any  future  attempts^  to>8-^ 
tabllshthe  fr^^dom  of  th(^ir  respective  countries,  they  must  qualify 
tfaenidelves  to  disseminate  the  necessary  km/wledge.  Latent  seeds 
in  the  eardir,  whidh,  smothered  with  moss  or  heath,  or  overshadow- 
ed by  forests,  have  remained  dornlaht  for  ages,  on  being  laid  o{)en 
to  the  vivifying  rays  of  the  sun,  suddenly  vegetate  in  all  the  lus^ 
iiriaAce'of  la  delightful  verdure.  In  like  manner  the  suppressed 
seeds  of  intellect  and  liberty  in  the  hearts  of  enslaved  nations,  on 
the' removal  of  despotism,  instantly  send  forth'all  the  gay  flowers 
and  delicious  fruits  of  freedom.  How  glorious,  how  transcendant 
the  liberty  of  AngltsAhiericai !  Was  it  not  called  iiito  existence 
by  the  f  rutl!ttfying  suhshinfe  of  reason,  applied  to  the  aforesaid  three 
p^inciplesiripoKtical  science  ? 

Thiese  assiduously  impressi^d  on  the  minds  of  the  people,  in- 
spiring'unanimity,  entliosi^sm  and  invincible' heroism,  free  consti- 
tutions evety  where  spontaneously  sprang  up  !  Be  then  a  knowledge 
of  those  few  fundamental  principles  diffused,  not  only  by  the  pa- 
triots of  Spain,  but  by  those  likewise  of  Portugal,  of  Italy^  of  France, 
of  Germany,  and  of  Greece  t  thenj  in  the  faifest  portions  of  ExHTi^e 
aoonshatt  divine  liberty  b^  triumphant ! 
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CdficMon  dt^mnfr^m  thefor^goin^remarkB  on  the  fall 

(yf  liberty  in  SpoMHm, 

T!ksm  Wt^  the  tru^i  the  acknowledged^  and  principal  caiiset 
vbkii  i^^l^e  for  the  present  destroyed  not  only  Spanish  Wb^mji  bu^ 
^TMUj  damped  the  hopes  of  all  enlightened  Europe  ;*^an  event: 
iMSfelalal  to. the  interests  pf  humanity,  which  ou|^t  to  open  the 
ejrl^  ^  ^  diose  nations  who  pant  for  true  liberty.  These  re^sona 
iiff^t  al9Q  to  excite  the  attention  of  reflecting  minds,  since  thef 
b«vepiOQduced  the  infidelity  and  weakness  of  the  most  distinguished 
geoer*}^  they  hare  occasiioned  ^e  taking  of  the  strongest  pl^pea 
without  any  resistance,  have  caused  whole  bodies  of  armed  mei^ 
wd  bfge  polumtia  to  lay  down  their  arms  at  the  ixat  appearance 
of  a  ffew  French  recruits*  Finally9  these  gqneni  show  why  tife 
Wtioo  wbid)  opposed  the  Ffen;^^  whca  they  only  sought  <*  change 
^:47aa«tf  y"^  became  at  a  later  period  either  cold  spectators  of  what 
parsed,  cr  even  aUiesi  of  those  very  French  when  they  sought  to 
reconduct  the  nation  into  it^  ancient  slavery. 

MwhiwHlh  that  deeply-reflecting  philosopher,  maintains,  with 
reaSQn,  ^at  a  suppres^sed  revolution  always  contains  the  germ  o( 
another  which  follows  it ;  and  it  doubtless  may  b^  suapec^^  that, 
when  the  Spaniards  diaU  again  attempt  a  reatc^ation  of  their  li^ 
berty,  they  may.conaider  the  lasjc  of  bringing  a  Bourhon  dynasty 
under  the  wholesome  limitations  of  a  free  constitution  so  hopelesi^ 
(hat  they  may  be  provoked  to  abolish  it  altogether:  especially 
when  they  may  recellect  that  their  late  kingt  as  well  as  jJie  mosi 
Splendid  and  powerful  of  their  monarcbs,  the  imperial  Charles  the 
Vth,  ultinaately  found  to  Uttle  personal  happiness  in  the  exercise 
<»f  despoiic  power,  that»  like  other  potentates  sated  with  49nunioni 
ikkKf  voluntarily  abdicated  die  throne  for  t^ir  rcipose^ 

Noiv  considering  what  they  have  suffered  from  the  o4ious  con* 
duct  of  a  bigotted,  or  rather  of  a^rofl^e  and  hypofcritic^}  priest- 
hood, who,  as  instruments  gf  their  misery,  have  been  ^s  imdignapt, 
eruel  mir  Uoodrthii^^  as  thejr  hav^e  been  busy  ^v4  int^uing, 
could  ithe  siiupcising  should  they  whoUy  divest,  su^  mo^st^^,  as 
leb^lc^  worst  enemies^  of  the  means  ol  bfing.any  longer  vm^ 
cUjnrons* 

And'  maf  it  not,  likewise,  be  f(BMer  if)aagine4s  t]^t,  aS  the  na^ 
tiens  which  cempose  the  south  of  Europe  may  be  disposed  to  bar 
nish  from  their  minds,  as  a  delusjon,  sdl  hqpe  qi  good,  under  dkij 
modification  of  hereditary  fower^  as  contrary  to  nature  ?  For,  with 
reference  to  those  nations,  may  it  not  also  be  apprehended  as  like- 
ly, that  they  should  respectively  consider  themselves  in  such  a  re- 
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latir«  ^ofbSoOt  ^t  pn  ^.fhwtf  w  fveedom  of  any  one  of  diem 
must  depend  the  slavery  or  freedom  of  aU  ?  Will  i^ojt  diis  opinion 
&Mi  cpttntfmnnce  from,  i  passage  is  the  English  Hmrin^on^s 
.  Oce999,  fi*  SOdf  in  which  he  saja :  ^<  If  France,  JBafy  and  Sjroiii: 
were  not  all  sicky  all  corrupted  togethert  thiere  would  be  none  of 
tjiem  soj  for  the  sick  would  not  he  able  to  withstand  the  sounds 
ooiT  the  sipund  to  preserve  their  health  without  curing  the  siek;  P 
«  fiut  jsis  there  are  some  ha}f  a  dozen  of  personages  wUo,  \lritlfeout: 
any  a^ectation  of  having  studied,  say  they' are  legidntately  and  ex^ 
duaively  .entitled  to  legislate  for  the  whole  European  woridby  eU* 
xdm  rigktp  perliaps!  we  are  to  suppose  them  gifted  by  inspiratkm 
whhinimHve'msdom  :  for  such  must  be  the  accompanying'  vtt^ 
bute  di  ^  divine  right.  In  that  case,  indeed,  such  Anierican  fiin^ 
cies,  of  governing  all  by  all,  will  be  no  more  than  a  harmleaa 
amusement  of  those  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  who  may  hapfien 
tQ  entertain  them,  andean  never  disturb  the  tranquillity  of  the 
natjbns  that  have  been  mentioned ;  unless  it  should  turn  out,  Aat 
fegislation  hf  divine  rigH  should  not  produce  all  the  benefits  of 
good  government  in  conjunction  with  social  order :  but  surely^  per* 
asuiages  u^dei^  the:  influence  of  intuitive  wisdom  emanating  frOm 
divine  j^rig^  oaniiotbe  mistaken  on  such  a  question  \ 
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With  respect  to  local  revolutions  tending  to  a  general  one  lor 
eifectittg  a  recovery  of  pdlitieal  health  to  the  South  of  Ei^rope, 
that  of  Naples  merits  peculiar  attention,  as  indicating  moral  causes 
^d  practical  means,  whereby  succese  shaU  in  future  be  the:n:itu- 
ral  eikct  of  ripeiled  knowledge  and  patriot  ex^tion  tbroughopit 
Italvi  Frande  and  Spiin. 

Oontemplating  that  Neapolitan  revolution  as  a  local  opers^tipn 
necessary  to  a  recovery  from  the  general  sickness,  it  wiU  f<pr<?i^Iy 
illustrate  the  doctrine  Asat  ba»  been  laid  down,  firoying  to  j^e 
been  admirsAile  in  its  kind,  and  in  a  high  degree  instaructive.  In 
Vain^,  ihdeed,  shall  we  seek  in  the  annale  of  history  a  revolution 
ii$rhi$h  can  be  compared  to  that  which  took  place  in  Na^^  :iQ 
1820,  'A  mtion  Di^ich  for  ten  centuries  had  groaned  under  a 
despbtic  government,  without  a  shadow  of  national  representation, 
in  the  course  of  six  days  passed  from  slavery  to  freedom  !    ']Che 

i>rincipa)  proprietors  were  not  only  agreed,  but  vied  with  the 
ower  orders  in  co-operationa  of  every  kind ;  and  tihe  tioops,  though 
caressed,  courted,  and  regularly  paid  by   the  ttbsolute  govern- 
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ineiit)  instead  of  su^p^rtbg  that  \govehua0M   united  viik  tfae  d^ 
tizehs  in  accomplishing  its  suppr^ssaon.  j      * 

:/Ntever  was  a  peppk  more' enthusiasticy  nK>re  generoiiSi  aadi 
more  prudent,  in  their  sudden  :p^$s^e  froim  coknplete  slavery  ta 
^  almost  republican  liberty.  They  aeepied  to  pass  aQ  actof  obli** 
ybn  over  the  wrongs  experienced  from  the  most  sanguinary  of 
kihgs^  who  in  1799  had  sent  to  the  scaffold  the  most  diidn*^ 
ginShed  citizens  of  the  united  kingdom)  as  well  as  over,  the  crimes^ 
wirich  were  perpetrated  by  the  satellites  of  despotism.  Not  a  sifi-. 
gle  drop  of  blood  was  shed,  not  a  single  act  of  violence  was  cbiii^> 
mitted  a^inst  the  public  authorijty.  Yet,  alas  !  the  desire  so  tib-* 
bly  manifested  by^  these  virtuous  citizens  that  liberty  should  i  be, 
consolidated  without  the  smallest  disturbance,  their  gener»«i$  and 
surprising  forbearance  contributed  to  the  reverses  they  afterwards' 
experienced.  Prodigies,  however,  are ^  only  to  be  found  in.to^ 
mances,  and  not  in  the  liistory  of  real  life)  it  is  therefore  necessary 
to  diminish  the  surprise  which  an  event  so  extraordinary  ia  Itkivly 
to  excite,  arid  to  narrate  the  circumstances  which  concurred  to 
produce  the  astonishing,  revolution  of  Naples. 
:.:Some  years  before  1799,  free-masonry  on  one  side,  and  the 
foUy  and  intrigues  of  Queen  Caroline  of  Au^Xaria  pa  the  otiier 
^ide,  caused  the  most  distinguished  men  in  that  kingdom  to  de- 
clare themselves  in  favor  of  liberal  ideas.  The  insurrectionary 
wars  of  1799  and  of  1806  against  the  French,  gave  a  con- 
siderable  inipulse    to    the  lower,  orders  of  the  people.  *      The 

*  If  climate  and  soil  have  so  powerful  an  effect  on  vegetable  productions/ 
why  should  they  not  also  have  an  influence  over  animal  coo stitutioiii?  Oli- 
in^te^nd  soil  caqiiot  certainly  work  miracleay  and  can  do  liittie  unless -a^ 
sisted  py.  tHe  ^nergy  of  tTia,n  i  but  tri6ing  circuffistancfis  .in  a  teitife  soil,  and' 
lender  a  benignant  sky,  will  have  freouently  considerable  eff^^ts.  'From'the 
frozen  zone  have  proceeded  hordes  or  Vandals  and  Huns,  dcvastitlihg  every 
oo^tryin'tboir  course  iikean  oveiwlielniiiig  torrent;  but  s«leh  men  its' 
a  Homer,  an  Epaminondas,  an  Alexandier,  aNuma  Pompilius,  a  Ci^cifinattos; 
a  Cdes^r,,^Qr  a^^po/eon^  ^re  rarely  ^(o^upd^jexcept  in  Miial  climates;    The 
kingdom  of  Niaples,  like  the  rest  of  Italy,  had  groa&ed  ^r  ag^s  uifder  the  rinfost 
dei^radiiig  slavery ;  and  the  despots,  more  enectuaUy  to  debi^se  her  popiiM- 
ti6o,.hi^  inundated  Italy  with  German,  .Sugss  and  Spanish  Irodps.'-'lft' 
1799,  the  Ki^g  of  Naples,  taking  refuge  ii>Sic%«  sought  the  and  i}f  ^  p^^f^^ 
be  h^d^fiitherto  d(;sp)^ed,  apd  applied*  tp  the  lowest  class^a^  being'the  ttnist 
Ignorant  dnd  the  most  likely  to  be  under  the  influence  of  th^  cler^.    Oti 
the  6ther  hand,  the  French  repnblicah  troops  in  that  country  ea41edta«ri^^^ ' 
in  the  name  of  Liberty^  tliose  men  who  .were  most,  distinguished  bj'  'theii' 
kapwiedge^.but.Dot  by  their  skUl  in  military  aflair>s.    Tbudwaitt  theflftmeof 
civ^  war  kindljed  and  finned  ifi  ib^  kipgdum  of  Naples,   it  is  »ecessary  to ' 
be  well  acquainted  wUh  the  history  of  that  time  in  order  to  do  ji^istke  i6 
the' energy  And  enthusiasm  displayed  on  either  side.    The  lo^^r  CM^fk 
supported  despotijsm,  whi|e  the  ntblee,  the  nfihf  atoA  -thei  learned  ttiAkw^  ' 
tained  , ,the  i^^pubUc.    .The  peqple  had  tm  their  side  «-  n^merbWE^ -ft^)' 
the  Riis&ian  arrny,'  ahci  the*  navy  of  England-^the  republicans  h&d  «   fe\¥ 
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balvac^  hi  illie  ptiUkiretssee,  and  die  code  of  Napdeim^  i^ 
troyed  die  nobUiiy  ^  and  tor  their  great  fortunes;  as  well  at-^to 
the  der|^9  this  code  was  not  less  fatal*  In  this  manner  neithec 
powerM '  nor  privileged  classes  existed :  all  the  citizens  had 
nearly  the  aa»ne  interests/ so  that  what  was  good  for  the  one,  was 
equally  good  fer  the  other.  The  hadon  being  in  diis  situation^ 
another  £svorable  ctrcnmstance  unexpectedly  arose,  which  was 
an  o^gamsaiSon  of  the  celebrated  sect  of  the  Carbonari,  diat 
powerfully  contributed  in  preparing  the  less  opulent  classes^  for 
freedom.  It  is  not,  however,  sufficient '  that  a  nadon  should 
be  ripe  for  liberty ;  -some  prc^idous  opportunity  must  present 
itself;  diere  must  be  some  point  of  re^union,  where  the  general 
and  ttlimltaiieoue  wHi  of  die  people. shall  declare  itself  with,  the 
Tig<lur  indispensably  necessary  to  such  undertakings^ '  Suchanop* 
portunity  did  present  itself  in  this  country ;  a  Lieutenant-General^ 
the  cosHMandant  of  two  largeprovihcea, contaiiung  nearly  a  mil* 

lion  0f  inhabitAiits^  ftimiAed  with  all  the  powers  that  despodsm 

,    . . ,  ....  .. 

Prench  battalions,  and  that  enthusiasm  which  makes  up.  for  the  deficient 
ciea  occasioned  by  want  of  experience  and  practice  in  the  fatigues  of  war. 
The  republiearrs  raised  several  small  columns  at  Wme  distance  from  tlie 
.cspitSkU  ^&M  fottghtr  wUft  vigour,  but  b'eiil^  overtpme  bj  numbers  daily  lost 
ground.  A  legioa  of  reuubiicansi  composed  of  Calabrian  students  resident 
in  the  capital,  not  exceeding  four  hundred  in  numberi  formed  the  garrison 
of  a  little  fort  near  Naples,  called  Villena;  this  garrison  was  besieged  by 
Cardinal  Ruffo  with  his  numerous  troops.  The  Cardinal  assured*  these 
republicans,  that  if  they  would  surrender,  their  lives  should'be  spared;  but 
these  ardent  youths,  full  of  the  enthusiasm  of  liberty,  answered  with  coo- 
tempt  the  proposals  of  the  Cardinal,  who  in  consequence  assaiflte^  the 
little  fort.  After  fighting  with  nhparallekd  valour  and  obstinacy,  an& 
.being  no  longer  able  to  offer  aay  eieetual  resistance,  they  retired  into  k 
cctrner  of  Um»  fort,  and.  when  they  perceired  it  filled  with  the  ajsasilante, 
they  set  fire  to  the  powder-magazine,  and-  in.  one  moment  both  the  vicUjfs 
and  vanquished  perished  together.  Their  mingled,  bodies  were  thrown  un 
into  the  .'air,  and  Sit  a  great  ^stance ;  both  the  dea '  and  neighbouring  fiVfcra 
were  scattered  with  mangled  human  lirlibs,  Hitd  the  NekpdUtan'  republic 
beeD^at  that  time  consaiidatedr  such  a  memorable  event  would  have  put  to 
silence  those  who  boast  of  tJ^e  lieroic  actions  of  Greece  and  Rome^-^btit 
men  never  appreciate  the  merit  of  the  unfortunatej"  for  human  egotism 
cannot  separate  its.  admiration  from  the  consideration^  of  personal  intere&f/ 
la  themeim  time  the  republican  government,  aided  by 'a  few  patriots,  strove 
to  defend  the  capital,  and  having  lost  this,  shut  'themselves. up  in'  the 
forts.  There  they  fought  for  some  days,  and  there  might  be  seen  lawy^j;]^ 
physicians,  priests,  old  fathers  of  families,  and  the  youth  fu\  dandies  of  IVar 
])le9,  all  fighting  with^equal  spirit  in  the  cause  of  expiring  liberty,  and  fe- 
tiising  terms  of  oapituiatioQ  to  the  very  last  moment,  'Freedom  feirih 
Kaplef^  and  all-.lkclafed  .that  it  had  &illen  forever :yi2t,  if  Machiavel  hi^d 
lived  in^hose  ds7S:he  would  have  foretold,  that  after  some  years  had 
elapsed,,  that  very  populaee  which  followed  a  Cardiual  Ruffu  for  the  !^es- 
tructioA  of  liberty,  would  enter  IM  same  capital  with  a  g^n^raU  who  T^t' 
them  agaifiat  despotism  s  as  actually  took'  place  in  189d.  Hi^dci^i' ckitV*^' 
sighted  mea  may  reason  on  future  prohabihties. 
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kMn^ible  tp  sa  msatf  latteting.  jaitoaatta^csy  qtnd  dAeranted  in  da- 
iFOttii^  hiniMlf  to  ^  tousfe  of  liberty  aod;gibr]S  ta^bnnreilldife 
idbcugcYS  tint  Atrakitd  hid  decisieik  He  ;jtadb'«iTanlBgeiBf^«,  de- 
cree for  'tbe  ^tglinisatioii  of  the  iliiliti^:  snd  with  tfar  gmmflL 
ligoiir  orgaoitded  ten  diousaad  men,  choemfiotn  Mntag  the  m<m 
^eMipettMi  ppopiietdts^'  and  derided' ioto  twa  regiin«its,  eiH  bMu 
n^ns^  arid  leTehty  ^ompailiee.  They  iWiere  all  camj/ktuif 
«ildthed  4nd^  ahaeed  with  fowlkig-pieoee  Sit.  their  ttwn  expeneo. 
All  ifae-  tea  thouBaiKi  eithef  were,  or  becaniei  Carboneti^  and 
the  officers  and  sabldtems,  diovgh  beloagmg  to  the  mofcttaspetf- 
toMe  dsBi  of  citiaeiis»  were  ahiong  the  heads  of  that  seoti  wlAr 
thes^  teii  dioueaitd  militk^ibsn^  aod  sev^fid  ootpe^^  the  lins^ 
armed  in  diflFesent  ways^  General  Guglklmo  Fepe  todt .upon  hfail- 
Mf  th^  responsibilky  (rf  gbriag  ibe  simid  so  eagerty  looked  fdr  kf 
the.mafdrity  of  the  natbn*  The  paHioikf  tfad  ebldimii  tlie  vkiaseifB 
of  every  clasS! seconded JthatGeneraly  arid  m  mxLibfft^tioai^datimi, 
they  biecame  freemen.  Having  premised  thus  muchj  we  will 
prbceed  to  explain  the  causes  which  threw  Naples  bacik  kito  its 
ancient  slavery.    They  shall  be  limited  to  five. 

1st.  The  skme  as  that  which  has  been  already  mentioned  relatiite 
to  the  afiairs  of  Spain ;  and  perhaps  the  Neapolitans  would  not  haye 
fallen  into  the  error  of  leaving  the  Bourbons  on  thetfaitee^  had  mt 
tlie  example  been  already  given  them  in  that  coatntry^  This  «Bafii*- 
ple  had  not,  howev^,  much  weight  with  the  chiefs  of  the  N^po^ 
fftati  revolution,  but  it  influenced  the  generality  of  die  people. 
In  fact  General  Pepe,  in  his  proclamation  from  Monteforte,  h;id 
only  spdcen  of  a  constitutional  gosyernment  and  of  the  extjacttbn 
of  absolute  power,  while  the  populace  in  Naples  deoiaiitfed  from 
the  King  the  consdttition  of  Spain — and  the  reasoirfor  this  is  very 
evident  It  w^s  not  possible  for  the  mass  of  the  people  in  Naples 
to  examine  the  defects  or  the  merits  of^  this  or  that  constitution ; 
they  saw  that  of  Spain  agreed  upon  by  the  most  enl^^iteaed  li- 
berals lYl  Cadiz  removed  Sotti  regal  influence ;  and  diey  behiiid' -it 
iproclain^ed  anew  with  enthusiasm,  and,  if  not  recognised^  at  least 
permitted,  by  the  other  powers  of  Europe.  The  same  reasons 
which  induced  the  mass  of  the  Neapolitans  to  adopt  the  con»ti3ttl- 
tion  of  Spain,  also  induced  them  to^  preserve  upon  the  throMof 
the  two  Sicilies  the  dynasty  of  the  Bourbons,  and  to  forget  the 
blood  of  the  illustrious;  citizens,  which  was  shed  in  1799  by  their 
old  king,  Ferdinand  the  First :  in  this  respect  imitating  the  Spa- 
niards, who  in  like  manner  unfortunately  shut  their  eyes  to  the 
wickedness  of  their  own  Ferdinand  the  Vuth.  The  frightful  events 
and  the  hcMrrors  which  followed  the  French  revoluti(N|  also  strongly 
influenced  the  minds  of  the  proprietors,  who  had  been  taught  to 
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cttiertaiii^seMiiiatfisiof  raqpect  nd  att^cknMit  towinAi  liMiwigiil- 
111^  ApMtf.  Finally,  the  infatttatioti  oC  iiifii,^bo  are  not  rpr^- 
JMiMljr  bittnKted  ib  the  science  of  gofernUMity  n(nr  wfaoUf  di- 
Meted  of  ancient  prejudices  and  self ^infeecesty  milled  ihem  into  tbt 
fetal  error  of  adoptuig  halfHbaeasiires>  attd.  farofed  the  pretensione 
nf  the  aoeient  deepotSi  who^  on  their  party  are  ftlwaye  prodigal  of 
«ear%  of  solemn  oatfaa^  of  baseness  of  any  Und^  as  Jbiest  euilis  theiir 
purposes^  either  vrhen  they  hic^e  to  throw  a  reil  over  j(be  past^  or 
to  gain  for  the  future  the  goodwiU  of  the  people,  vho  are  uftuaUy 
as  generous  as  blind. 

2nd.  This  is  also  the  same  with  that  whiidl  we  have  detailed  in 
the  second  place,  m  speaking  of  Spatn^  But  here,  it  is  necessatjr 
to  renouurk,  diat  the  Spaniards,  ithough  warned  by  the  example  o£ 
Naples,  by  the  attempts,  of  Ferdinand  in  Madrid,  by  the  insurrec- 
tions of  NaYarre  and  Catalonia  yet  concurred  in  supporting  that 
fatal  artkle  of  the  Spanish.  Conetttution,  which  gave  the  Kiog  tho 
command  of  the  aimjir*  '  I  say»  they  concuir^d  in  this  act,  because 
etithat  time  tht  ministry  of  SftAu  w^  composed  of  decided  friends 
cf  liberty^  and  the  King  was  obliged  Usndly  to  ^uiesce  iti  wfaaS«- 
ever  they  recommended.  Whereas,  the  unfortunate  Nes^lkaitt 
had  not  'apparently' at  that  time  any  reason  for  .siispectingthe 
wicked  intentions  either  of  their  king,  or  of  the  regent,,  nor  had 
they  the  advantage  of  learning  expmenCe  from  th^  spectacle  of 
other  nations,  w1k>  had  owed  their  fall  to  the  perfidy  and  perjury 
of  the  sons  of  St.  Louis.  They  haid  the  misfortune  to  find,  in  th^ 
Duke  of  Calabria,  a  man  who  strove  to  make  himself  popular,  ei* 
ther  from  disgust  at  the  little  afiection  sfiown  him  hj  bis  father, 
by  whom- he  had  been  deprived  of  any  influence  in  the  afiairs  of 
the  kingdom,  while  his  wife,  the  Ducness  of  Calabria,  suffered  a 
thousand  humiliations,  from  the  king's  second  wife,  die  Princess 
of  Partanna ;  *  or  else  because  he  designed  to  eclipse  General  Pepe 

^  Ezaikiples  sometimes  persuade  more  than  the  most  evident  reasoning  r 
hence^  we  shall  avail  ourselves  of  one  with  which  the  Princess  of  Partanna^ 
the  present  wife  of  the  King  of  the  two  Sicilies,  has  supplied  us.  From  this 
it  will  be  perceived  that  despotism  does  not  reside  in  King  Ferdidand,  or 
Louis,  in  an  Emperor  Francis,  or  Alexander,  but  in  absolute  power'  itself. 
80  that  if  a  prince  was  possessed  of  good  dispositions,  or  was  even  like  the 
Lion  of  Caito,  wkote  golly  according  to  the  panegyric  of  the  orator  Dog,  was 
iweetf  and  his  teeth  benignant^  such  a  prince,  in  spite  of  bis  own  natural 
character,  Would  not  the  less  occasion  his  people  to  perceive  the  inconve- 
niences of  absolute  power.  Hence  it  arises  that,  in  all  times  and  in  all 
countries,  those  who  surround  princes  are  more  interested  than  ev^n 
princes  themselves,  in  the  support  of  despotism,  without  which,  they  could 
neither  satisfy  their  avarice  nor  their  ambition;  they  could  not  dispose  of 
all  the  offices  of  the  state  in  favor  of  their  relation^  and  flatterers;  and  in 
one  word  their  actions  would  be  exposed  to  the  harsh,  biit  use/til  cehsures, 
of  a  free  press.     The  Princess  of  Partanna  belongs  to  one  of  the  most 
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bjr  {MTofatitfig  gft^  ««ftl  for  Hie  ^rnisgimtteital  ywBtmem'  of  fte 
^wiit^  ttnggtlom  tff  fhe  two  Sicilies. 

•  'Henrnfteri  iff  speaking  more  at  letigtfa  of  the  Neeipolitaii  feto- 
lut\o»titmiM  ke  4emotistr«ted  by  some  doonnents  atui  facts  as  yet 
niycnown  to  the  jmhlic,  that  though  statesmen  and  men  of  fgti' 
«i^it»  ttnied  in  the  intricate  ma^es  of  the  human  heart,  ought  to^ 
have  discnMed  the  Dute  <tf  Cahibria^  it  was  impoMiUe  for  die 
mass  of  the  people-  npt  be  deceived  by  the-  many  circumstsafices 
wbich  appeared  to  fatbr  the  Priflce  Regent  in  thett  eyesL^y^e 
include  in  this  mass  at  least  nine-tenths  as  well  of  the  gofem- 
«ng  junta  as  of  ^he  Parliament,  a  fact  which  wiU  appear  herbafter. 
By  Tirtoe  of  that  clause  in  the  Spanish  Cbiistitotion  which  induced 
ihe.  Nesqpolitans  to  grant  to  the  Prince  Regent  the  command*  of 
-the  national  forces,  as  well  as  by  the  artifices  of  this  prince  who 
jmew  so  well  how  to  put  on  the  mask,  and  the  simplicity  and 
Sedulity  of  the  parliament,  who  were  not  suspicious  of  smy^  trea* 
diery  ontfaepart  of  the  regent,  he  became,  after  GetfetQlP^N!  had 
ns^ed  the.  command-in-chief,  Generalissimo ;  and  as  die  txifaistry 
were  all  on  his  side,  he  was  also  dictator  defac$o.  When  there* 
£ore  he  became  unfaithful,  and  leagued  with  his  father  and  the 
holy  alliance,  how  was  it  posdble  for  the  Neapolitans  to  preserve 


nuble  families  in  Palcraio^'but  her  familv  and  that  of -her  deoeated  haskahd 
were^in  such  a  state  of  al;yect  poverty,  that  on  the  occasion  of  the  death  of 
Maria  Carolina  of  Ausiria,  the  princess  actually  wanted  money  to  procure  a 
mouf  ning-dress  in  order  to  appear  at  court.  Though  she  became  wife  to  the 
xild  King,  she  could  not  hope  to  become  Queen  also,  becauise  such  i  step  would 
have  been  incompatible  with  family  compacts ;  but  she  consoled  hermf  witb 
t]^e  magnificat  |;if£s  she  received  jfrom  the 'King,  and  in  dispensing  &vors 
and  employments  to.  her  sons,  her  friends  and  her  flatterers.  At  the  period 
6f  the  Constitution  in  Naples,,  a  person  in  a  high  situation  in  the  state 
wilted'  upon  her,  and  in  a  polite  manner  gave  her  to  understand,  that  as 
she  had  shown  no  aversion  to  tbe  constitutional  system,  3he  woidd  ui»- 
doubtedly  become  Queen,  as  the  King  would  be  at  liberty  to  declare  her 
suchy  and  the  parliament  would  give  its  consent ;  but  the  Princeas  of  Par- 
tanna  finding,  to  her  great  regret^  that  the  King,  who  had  formerly  been 
able  to  bestow  so  many  gifts  upon  her,  had  for  some  time  past  deferred  bis 
usual  donation,  came  to  the  conclusion,  that  it  was  better  to  be  the  wife  of 
an  absoluie  King,  than  an  acknowledged  constitutional  Queen. 

We  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  revolution  had  hardly  taken  place  in 
Naples,  when  the  Kine  found  himself  so  situated,  that  he  dared  not  com- 
municate either  officially  or  in  secret  with  his  ministers  in  France,  jn 
Russia  ar),d  in  Austria,  in  opposition  to  the  constitutional  government ; 
whilcyit  is  well  known,  that  they,  on  their  parts,  conducted  themselves  so 
as  unequivocally  to  manifest  that  they  were  more  interested  fur  the  cause 
of  despotism  than  even  the  King  himself.  These  examples,  and  many  other 
incontestible  arguments,  might  be  adduced  to  prove  to  the  people,  that  des- 
potism is  inherent  in,  and  inseparable  from,  absolute  power.  <*  Why  did  I 
learn  to  write  ?''  exclaimed  Nqro,  the  first  time  he  haa  to  pronounce  sen- 
'fence  against  a  malefactor* 
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for^gj)  foep  And  the  more^  ijici.  Ne^jpoUismi..  epiifiim^d* :  wth 
un^^mpled  patriotism,  to  augment  the  armjr  to  the  amount  of 
120  IcitCaUdns  iociuding  miUtia^  the  greater  cffKirliiiiitiei  they 
afforded  die  Prince  Regent  for  their  destnietion.  For  the  nation 
having  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  faithless  Regent  all  the  forces 
ihey  .we^e.C2i^;U>le  of  mttstering»  this  circun^stance  aloiie  was  die- 
^isive  in  respect  of  enabling  him  to  betray  his  country  to  its  lo- 
reign  enemy.  In  fact,  with  this  treasonable  view^  he  kept  Pep^^ 
whpm  he  did  not  dare  wholly  to  neglect,  in  the  back-giround  as  a 
genera]^, confiding  the  bulk  of  the  army,  to  Carascosa  and  other 
generals  of  his  faction,  while  the  smaller  part  insidiojasly  -As- 
signed to  Pepe  was — in  the  midst  of  the  snows  of  the  Abruzzi 
with  a  handful  of  regulars  and  a  small  number  of  militia !  a  post 
and  a  force  which  could  only  be  of  the  smallest  value  on  the  sup- 
position of  its  being  intended  that  the  great  army  of  Carascosa 
should  faidifulJy  oppose  the  Austrians;  but  which  position  was 
evidently  given  to  Pepe,  that  he  might  be  without  any  possible 
means,  after  the  premeditated  submission  and  dispersion  of  the 
main  army,  of  maintaining  the  war  for  pjev^nting  his  couotry 
being  seized  on  as  a  prey  by  a  foreign  despot,  to  whom  the  Nea- 
politan Bourbons  preferred  being  crouching  slaves,  rather  than 
constitutional  sovejreigns  of  a  free  people  $  so  inveterate  is  he 
hatred  of  liberty  in  the  bosoms  of  kings  and  princes !  After  so 
many  facts,  the  self-evidence  of  which  prevents  ashadowof  doubt^ 
we  must  consider  as  deficient  in  candour  or  discernment  those 
who  can  still  attribute  the  downfall  of  Naples  to  the  cowardice  of 
the  troops.  Had  this  cowardice  appeared  when  Naples  opposed 
the  French  in  1799,  and  in  1806,  when  they  were  the  first  na- 
tion  in  Europe  to  resist  the  power  of  Napoleon  ?  Had  not,  on 
the  contrary,  their  heroism  been  cause  of  admiration  in  Spain,  in 
Germany,  m  Italy  under  Murat,  and  in  Sicily  under  the  walls  of 
Palermo,  as  well  as  pre-eminently  in  the  disastrous  campaign  of 
Napoleon  in  Russia  ?  '  .     /  , 


'  In  less  than  three  months  the  Neapolitan  troops  twice  fought,  hotlit 
within  and  without  the  walls  of  Palermo,  against  the  numerous  population 
of  that  city.  The! first  time  this  took  place  'was  when  the  news  arrived  of 
the  political  change  in  Naples;  the  second,  when  General  FloreStano  Pepe 
was'  sent  into  that  island.  On  the  first  of  these  occasions,  the  intrigues'  and 
the  ignoraoce  of  three  or  four  inexperienced  noblemen  of  Palermo  sowed 
the  seeds  of  disunion  among  the  people  and  garrison  of  that  town  ;  on  the 
second,  the  imprudence  of  the  parliament  put  the  finishing  stroke  to  this  fa- 
tal «tate  of  discord  -,  but,  in  both  these  cases,  the  intrepidity  of  each  party  was 
sufficiently  manifested,  and  so  much  blood  was  shed,  that  it  must  ever  be 
regretted  that  these  exertions  ^ere  not  more  beneficially  employed  in  the 
support  of  liberty  against  the  common  enemy— in  which  case,  perhaps.  Italy 
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Sd.— The  fatal  mistake  td  dieParibmraty  wfao,  while  Aftj  taw 
almost  all  Europe  directly  or  uidiTeotly  opposed  to  their  national  li^ 

woold  not  be  %l  fcbn  moment  in  a  state  of  slavery  and,  degradation.  It  U  evi** 
dent  that  the  desire  of  fighting  forthecauee  of  their  country  is  a  strung  feel- 
ing in  the  hearts  of  these  two  nations,  and  that  had  faith  and  the  guidance  of 
evil  counsellors  have  alone  occasioned  their  slavery  and  dishonor. 

With  regard  to  the  Neapolitan  troofj«  under  Murat,  it  is  to  be  lamented 
that  neither ibeohject  of  this  short  pamphlet,  nor  the  limits  of  a  nete^ 
allow  us  to  detail  at  len|;tb  the  glory  which  the  Neapolitans  so  justly 
earned  by  their  conduct  m  the  two  campaigns  in  Italy  of  1814  and  1815, 
and  to  demonstrate  that  no  blame  attaches  to  the  brave  King  Murat  (the 
Mark  Antony  of  our  age)  on  account  of  his  nofitical  condoct  towards  Na« 
poleon. — If|  notteithstanding  the  mania  wtiich  possesses  every  man  in 
theee  days  to  become  an  Author,  the  public  have  never  yet  been  informed. 
of  the  exact  truth  relative  to  the  niilitdry  conduct  of  the  troops  and  the  por 
ntical  conduct  of  their  leader  in  these  campaigns,  it  is  to  be  ascribed  to 
two  causes ;  first,  that  no  Neapuhtan  could  write  such  a  narrative  without 
t&sk  of  imprisonment  or  the  fcaflold ;  and  secondly  on  account  of  the  great  and 
merited  respect  entertained  for  the  memory  of  Napoleon,  by  the  sons,  %b^ 
wife,  the  friends  of  Murat,  as  well  as  the  veneration  in  which  they  held 
those  ashes  which  had  been  so  lately  enclosed  within  their  narrow  tomb. 
The  dociiments,  however,  which  might  be  produced  on  this  subject  would 
not  derogate  from  the  fame  of  that  illustrious  man. 

We  will  content  ourselves  with  a  slight  sketch,  and  only  give  the  follow^ 
ing  particolais  relating  to  the  conduct  of  Murat.  This  prince  retired  into 
Napiles  with  the  consent  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  after  the  disasters  which 
befel  him  in  Germany,  in  1813,  and  which  obliged  him  to  repass  the  Rhine. 
King  Murat,  at  his  return  into  his  dominions,  applied  himseHf  to  the  orgaeis* 
ation  of  a  new  array,  and  in  that  attempt  he  bad  many  obstacles  to  encoon* 
ter.  Out  of  ten  thousand  Neapolitans  sent  into  Spain,  hardly  five  hundred  rci^ 
turned  to  their  country  ;  and  ten  thousand  more  who  went  into  Germany  in 
order  to  make  part  of  that  army  which  invaded  Itussia,  had  remained  16 
Dsntzic  ontfer  General  Florestano  Pepe,  and,  as  General  Rapp  ffas  testified 
in  his  memoirs,  rivalled  the  French  troops  in  bravery .-^At  tiic  same  time 
Murat  was  gteatly.  distressed  for  nvouey,  on  account  of  the  immense  ex* 
pense  he  was  obliged  to  idcur  in  building  ships  of  war  for  Napoleon,  as  well 
as  in  the  payment  of  his  troops  in  Spain  and  Getmahy,  And  in  the  exorbitant 
sums  which  were  required  of  him  for  the  support  of  the  French  who  tt^ 
itaained  in  bis  kingdom.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  liewever,  Murat,  aetiirs 
by  nature,  succeeded  in  organising  an  army  so  that  he  was  SbU  to  t8tk«  the 
field  with  thirty  thousand  men.  He  then  wrote  to  inform  the  £mperor 
Napoleon  that  he  considered  the  cause  of  France  as  his  own  :  and  that  he 
was  ready,  with  his  own  troops  united  with  the  French  and  those  of  the 
/est  of  Italy,  to  menace  Vienna,  and  to  prevent  the  Austrians  and  Bava^ 
rians  from  entering  the  French  empire.  The  King  waited  with  impatience 
the  answer  of  the  Emperor,  and  one  day;  While  with  the  Queen  be  was  ex« 
stmining  the  excavations  which  were  making  at  Pompeii,  a  courier  arrived 
from  Paris,  with  the  answer  of  NafK>}eon,  which  in  a  very  laconic  manner 
required,  that  he  should  immediately  put  himself  in  march  towards  the  Fo, 
at  the  head  of  thirty  thousand  men,  and  there  await  fresh  orders  to  be 
transmitted  through  his  minister  of  war.  Murat  tore  the  letter  and  threw 
it  on  the  ground  :  he  then  took  it  up  again,  and  leaving  the  Queen  at  Pom- 
peii, set  out  for  Naples.  He  thei-e  immediately  summoned  his  ministers, 
among  whom  were  the  Duke  of  Campo  Chiaro,  and  Count  Zurlu,  and  saying 
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iMtj^t'taitnieted  to.  tjieim^es'  the.eitoity  sdiso  6i  the  SiciU^osa 
Sin  this  r^ecty  the  Parltameiit  of  Naples  was  even  xoiotQ  inexeiN 

jto  them  'f  TJie.Eoipflffofr  treats  «!•  too  ill/'  b«  gav«  tbeoi  the  letter  to  read* 
Notwithstanding  this,  Murat  advanced  towards  the  Po  in  the  full  ex* 

tectation  that  the  Emperor  had  made  dispositions  analogous  to  those 
rhicb  he  nad  prescribed  to  himself.  But  on  this  occasion,  being  actuated 
by  persona)  motives.  Napoleon  committed  an  error  which  was  fatal  to  the 
alGftirs  of  Italy :  he  wrote  through  the  minister  of  war,  to  desire  the  King  of 
Naples  *to  place, his  army  at  the  dispo8,it}ou  of  the  Viceroy,  Prince  Eugene 
Beauharnois.  Now,  was  it  possible  for  Murat  to  conform  to  such  an  order? 
Napoleon's  partiality  to  Prince  Eugene  made  it  impracticable  for  hiip,  on 
the  oiie  hand,  to  serve  the  cause  of  France ;  and  on  the  other,  he  beheld 
himself  on  the  point  of  losing  his  kingdom.  In  fact,  had  a  few  thousand 
Austrians  landed  in  the  provinces  of  Naples,  the  Sicilian  troops  and  the 
populace  would  have  revolted  against  him,  because  Ferdinand,  by  promising 
the  Carbonari  a  free  constitution,  had  made  the  people  declare  against 
'Miirat.  The  reader  Will  perceive  the  truth  of  this  assertion,  when  he  is 
reminded  that,  in  1814,  even  without  the  assistance  of  the  troops  from  Sicily, 
the  Carbonari  in  the  Abruzzi  were  in  a  complete  state  uf  insurre<ition. — 
Murat  therefore,  being  sensible  that  his  ruin  was  inevitable,  if  he  did  not 
join  the  alliance  with  Austria,  Was  obliged  to  accept  it,  and  thus  to  declare 
^^ainst  France.  Without  entering  into  auy  discussion,  how 'far  the  claims 
ot  gratitude,  relationship,  or  personal  affection,  ought  to  infiuen(;e  the  chief 
magistrate  of  a  nation  in  his  political  transactions,  let  us  only  ask  those  who 
blame  the  conduct  of  Murat  in  this  instance,  if,  in  refusing >the  alliance 
of  Austria,  he  had  lost  his  kingdom,  could  he  ever  hope  again  to  serve  the 
i^ansfi  of  .France?  Had  he,  indeed,  taken  the  command  of  ail  the  French 
and  Italian  troops  in  Italy,  the  general  cry  of  Italian  Independence  would 
have  inspired  all  the  Neapolitans  with  zeal  in  his  cause,  and  they  would 
have  used  every  exertion,  and  made  every  possible  sacrifice,  to  have  de- 
fended the  kingdom  in  bis  absence  from  ttie  invasion  threatened  by  the 
King  of  Sicily,  assisted  by  the  English.  The  great;  error  of  Murat  was  not 
in  having  declared  for  the  Austrians,  but  rather,  in  having  done  so  by  halves,, 
'and  not  with  sufficient  decision.  For  it  is  out  of  all  doubt,  that  if  the  dy- 
nasty of  this  prince  had  been  more  closely  united  with  that  of  Austria,  he 
tnigbt  have  reigned  over  a  great  part  of  Italy,  as  Bernadotte  now  reigns 
over  Sweden.  But  Murat*s  generous  naMre  could  not  forget  the  claims  which 
France  had  over  him  as  his  native  cotmtry,  nor  the  ties  which  bound  him 
*to  Napoleon;  hence,  he  co-operated  but  feebly  with  the  Austrians,  and 
when  Napoleon  landed  in  France  from  Elba,  Murat  hastened  to  declare  in 
•his  favor,  and,  in  direct  opposition  to  his  own  personal  interests,  not  only 
attacked  the  Austrians,  but  did  so  with  too  much  precipitation.  After  Mu- 
rat had  lost  his  kingdom,  be  landed  in  France  and  solicited  the  command  of 
tiie  Frencii  cavalry  :  had  Napoleon  consented  to  this,  it  is  very  probable  that 
he  might  not  have  tost  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  as  the  reverses  sustained  by 
the  French  cavalry  greatly  contributed  to  that  defeat.  All  Europe  is  ac« 
'quainted  with  the  brilliant  valour  of  Murat,  but  it  is  not  perhaps  generally 
known  that  his  ma^'nanimity  was  not  inferior  to  that  of  Alexander  him*- 
aelf. 

The  following  incontestible  fact  will  sufficiently  confirm  this  assertion. 
After  the  campaign  which  took  place  in  Italy  'in  1814,  Murat  being  re- 
tntrifed  lo  Naplfes,  reviewed  the  greater  part  of  his  army  in  the  field  of  Mars ; 
aiid  one  of  the  many  zealous  Carbonari  among  the  royal  guards,  during 
the  firing  loaded  his  piece  with  ball,  and  fired  at\:he  King,  but  missinf 
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table  than  the  Cortes  of  Spain,  or  of  Pnrtugal.  Geoeial '  EkMs<> 
tanoPepe,  with  a  handful  of  brave  men,  succeeded  in  sobfugatiBg 
the  extensive  shores  of  Palermo,  and  several  districts  of  Sicily^ 
which  were  not  6nly  in  revblt,  but  in  af  complete  state  of  anarcfaf  * 
This  first  step  of  the  constitutional  government  was  necessary, 
otherwise  it  would  have  fallen  into  discredit  both  at  home  and 

his  aim,  wounded  an  officer  of  the  staff.  All  ihe  generals  present  sur- 
rounded the  King  in  alarni,  and  earnestly  entreated  htm  to  retire,  but  he 
replied  to  their  solicitatioos,  *'  It  is  a  mere  accident ;  can  you  believe  that 
my  children  would  desire  my  death  ?  I  will  prove  to  you  the  contrary .'^ 
The  King  then  passed  along  the  line,  ordered  the  battalions  successively  to 
fire,  and  stood  in  front  of  each  while  they  followed  his  orders.  This  in- 
trepidity produced  a  better  effect  on  the  troops,  than  all  the  prosecutions  or 
executions  which  any  other  king  could  have  ordained.  If  Kins;  Murat 
did  not  give  a  free  constitution  to  Naples,  this  circumstance  only  proves 
more  forcibly  th^  any  other,  that  destiny  in  vaiu  places  a  generous  man 
on  au  absolute  thrq^ie;  since  his  benevolent  dispositidns  are  rendered  en- 
tirely useless  by  the  persons  who  surround  him,  and  whose  interest  it  is  to 
-Jkeep  hini  a  despot.  In  fact  Mur&t  was  known  to  say,  '^  I  am  as  anxious  to 
give  my  people  a  free  constitution  as  they  can  be  to  receive  it;  but  this  is 
not  the  moment ;  for  Austria  would  consider  me  as  a  revolutiouary  king."  By 
these  and  similar  arguments  was  Murat  persuaded  by  his  ministers  to  defer 
.giving  to  his  people  a  free  constitution,  which  alone  would  have  pj'oved 
his  safeguard,  and  that  of  rhe  unfortunate  Neapolitans. 

With  regard  to  the  troops  employed  in  the  campaigns  of  1814  and  1816 
in  Italy,  we  shall  briefly  remark,  that  the  Austrians  in  their  journal s,  and 
ou  every  occasion,  did  justice  to  the  bravery  of  the  Neapolitan  army. 

In  the  campaign  of  1815,  no  army  could  achieve  more  than  that  of 
JNapIes,  against  troops  so  numerous  as  the  Austrians.  In  the  battle  of 
Panaro,  seven  thousand  Neapolitans  passed  the  river  which  was  defended 
by  twelve  thousand  Austrians,  and  pursued  them  so  closely  that  the  enemy 
retired  in  confusion.  In  Carpi  two  thousand  four  hundred  Neapolitans 
sustained  their  position  one  whole  day  against  fifteen  thousand  Austrians, 
and  at  length,  having  expended  all  their  ammunition,  they  opened  a  retreat 
for  themselves  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  In  the  combat  of  Bologna,  and 
in  that  of  Castel  di  Sangro,  the  best  veteran  troops  could  not  conduct  (bem- 
selves  better  than  did  the  Neapolitans  ;  and  finally  they  distinguished  them- 
selves  beyond  measure  in  the  battle  of  Macerata,  which  lasted  three  days, 
in  which  the  forces  assembled  by  Murat  were  only  half  the  number  of  the 
Austrians,  and  where  two  thousand  four  hundred  Neapolitans  remained  dead 
on  the  field  of  battle. 

If,  after  the  loss  of  this  battle,  the  Neapolitan  troops  disbanded,  it  was 
owing  to  political  circumstances  and  to  the  legitimate  King  Ferdinand,  who 
by  oaths  and  proclamations  had  guaranteed  that  Constitution  so  much  de- 
sired by  the  people.  And  what  military  man,  what  man  of  reflection,  versed 
in  the  history  of  ancient  and  modern  warfare,  d(5es  not  know,  that  the  conae- 
.quebces  of  the  defeat  of  an  army  in  the  heart  of  its  own  country,  are  in  ge- 
neral irremediable. 

Murat,  within  a  few  hours  of  his  death,  expressed  his  admiration  of  his 
people,  and  of  the  bravery  of  his  troops.  In  the  engagement  of  Panaro>  in 
which  he  had  under  his  command  seven  thousand  NeapolitauSi  he  ex- 
claimed, ^<  It  \%  not  possible  for  an  Infantry  to  fight  with  greater  spirit.*' 
perhaps  this  engagement  gave  him  more  confidence  in  his  army  than  the 
small  number  of  his  troops  ought. otherwise  to  have  warranted. 
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alffowi ;  besides  thati  to  leave  Sidly  in  such  a  state  of  aiiarcb7  was. 
tij9vafibnl  a  pretence  to  foreign  nations  to  take  a  part  in  it.  But  if 
the  parliament  had  shown  a  generosity  equal  to  the  energy  dis*. 
jriayed  by  Flofestano  Pepe  and  his  troops,  how  great  woiidd  hare 
been  the  attachment  of  the  Sicilians  towards  the  Neapolitans ! 
yAaX  vigour  would  not  this  reconciliation  between  the  countries 
haye  produced  in  the  united  kingdom  for  the  benefit  of  the  com- 
mon cause  !  In  vain  did  Florestano.Pepe  write  from  Palermo  •*- 
'<  Religiously  adhere  to  the  convention  stipulated  by  me,  in  virtue 
of  the  powers  I  received  from  the  government.  It  shall  be  my 
care  to  act  in  such  a  manner  that  the  Sicilians  shall  acknowlege 
the  unity  jof  the  parliament,  and  shall  give  fifteen  thousand  men, 
and  a  proportionate  sum  of  money  towards  the  defence  of  national 
independence.'' 

•  The  parliament  were  obstinately  bent  on  losit^  these  advaiir 
tages,  and  in  disuniting  the  Neapolitans  and  Sicilians.  Why  do  I 
say,  disuniting  ?  they  were  made  irreconcilable  enemies :  instead  of 
gaining  15,000  Sicilians,  ten  thousand  Neapolitans  were  required 
to  keep  Sicily  in  subjection,  and  were  thereby  lost  to  the  comhion 
cause.  The  blindness  of  parliament  was  such,  that  the  troops  who 
had  behaved  so  honorably  did  not  even  receive  from  that  body  the 
smallest  thanks  for  their  conduct.  King  Ferdinand  endeavored  to 
seduce  and  thereby  to  disgrace  General  Florestano  Pepe,  by  send- 
ing him  the  grand  cordon  of  Saint  Ferdinand,  and  giving  to  Car- 
dinal Gravina  the  office  of  decorating  him  with  the  most  distin- 
guished of  his  orders,  to  which  he  annexed  the  dignity  of  a 
grandee  of  Spain.  But  to  send  honest  men  to  the  scaffold,  or  to 
commit  the  most  .flagrant  perjury,  was  easier  to  such  a  King,  than 
to  seduce  a  General,  who,  disdaining  to  stoop  in  order  to  receive 
his  favors,  sent  back  the  cordon  and  sought  to  retire  altogether 
from  the  service.  The  Sicilians,  thus  rendered  discontented,  and 
separated  from  the  Neapolitan  interest,  the  occupation  of  Sicily  by 
the  Austrians  became  an  easy  task.  The  surprise,  however,  which 
such  an  error  in  the  parliament  of  Naples  must  naturally  excite, 
will  be  considerably  diminished  when  we  observe,  that  neither  the 
parliament  of  Great  Britain  with  regard  to  the  United  States  of 
America,  nor  the  Cortes  of  Spain  and  Portugal  towards  their  co- 
lonies, manifested  either  more  foresight  or  more  moderation.  We 
will  observe  here,  that  though  a  desire  for  despotism  is,  as  it  were, 
engrafted  in  the  hearts  of  princes,  Such  conduct  is  a  scandalous 
anomaly  among  those  who  boast  themselves  as  the  chief  promul- 
gators of  liberal  ideas,  and  who,  enjoying  the  confidence  of  a 
ptople,  have  been  elevated  to  the  national  representation. 

4th.    Is  also  among  those  which  ruined  Spain :  that  is  to 
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isxff  the  temporisikig  oondact  of  the  meinbers  of  ih^  {uirliament; 
In  1799  the  republican  government  wa8  by  a  foreign  fdrce  de-^ 
stroyed,  but  not  without  the  concurrence  of  another  cause-^thxt 
of  a  stupid  indifference  of  the  people  to  freedom*— sad  effict  o£  a 
lamentable  ignorance  ! '  On  that  occasion  the  citizens  were  coo-i 
signed  to  executioners,  to  dungeons,  after  having  acted  stremiouilyi 
wiiereas  the  deputies  of  the  parliament  of  1820,.  ailtbough  sup- 
ported by  the  nation  at  large,  tranquillv  retired  to  their  houses. 
The  former  did  not  sustain  liberty,  oecause  resistance  was  at 
that  time  impossible, — the  latter  lost  it,  because  they  had  not 
the  decision  of  the  former.  All  the  gold  of  the  Holy  Alliance 
could  not  have  corrupted  the  tenth  part  of  the  deputies  of  ther 
Neapolitan  parliament^  yet  nevertheless  the  tenth  part  of  them 
could  not  either  resolve  on  infringing  for  a  moment  one  single 
article  of  the  inconsiderately-adopted  Spanish  Constitution,  or  on 
proposing  an  amendment  of  so  imperfect  a  model ;  and  they  best-' 
tate^  to  save  their  country,  because  they  had  not  sufficieht  fc^titude 
slnd  decision  of  character  to  take  on  themselves  tfae^  responsibility 
of  such  important  measures.    This  timidity  and  want  of  :decfslan 

'  '  In  1799  the  Neapolitans  were  pot  suiiicienlly  prepared  for  li^fir^ }  Apd 
paving  lived  for  so  many  years  in  the  mo^t  profuund  letharj;y,  wpte  upac-; 
custom^,d  to  habits  of  warfare.  In  1821,  they  were  completjely  ripe  for 
liberty,  and  were  trained  to  military  discipline,  not  only  by  the  inSwrec- 
ti'enar^  wars  which  they  had  twice  energetically  sustained,  but  by1;be  bf}l« 
liant  campaigns  of  Napoleot) ;  in  which,  moive  ^r  leas,  Noapolit^hs  h^4  laMii 
their  share.  In  1799  we  behold  a  handful  of  patriots  heroic^liy  fig^hnng 
^or  liberty  to  the  very  last  extremity — we  behold  all  the  cltizeus  composing 
the  republican  government,  either  condemned  to  death  or  imprisonment, 
and  not  one  traitor  to  be  found  among  them.  While,  in  1831,  there  was  nd 
dbstinate  resistance,  no  deputies  or  ministers  were  condembedi  andlbut tea 
many  instances  of  treachery  were  to  be  discovered  among  them*  Whettce 
arise  these  contradictions  ? — we  answer,  that  they  may  be  traced  to  the  three 
following  causes.  First,  the  executive  power  being  interested  in  the  inva- 
sion of  the  enemy  :  secondly,  the  deputies  of  the  parliament.not  being  com- 
promised in  the  political  change  ;  and  thirdly,  the  Neapolitans  feeling  thit 
^11  the  force  of  Europe  was  agamst  them,  and  not  even  oijie  small  .^late  Wt 
terested  f6r,  or  in  alliance  with  them.  Now,  as  not  one  of  these  eagles caq 
possibly  affect  the  character  of  the  mass  of  the  Neapolitan  people,  tliey  can- 
not 'with  any  degree  of  justice  be  blamed  for  the  misfortunes  into  whicli 
they  have  fallen.  The  misfortunes  or  the  prosperity  of  a  people  depend  xm 
a  variety  of  accidental  circumstances,  to  which  they  have  not  themselves 
contributed.  The  virtue  and  energy,  the  vice  and  weakness,  by  which  they 
are  endowed  by  nature,  are  developed  by  these  circumstances;  and  it  is  not 
to  the  vice  or  virtue  of  a  nation  at  large  that  political  events,  either  adverse 
or  propitious,  can  with  propriety  be  attributed.  That  man  alone  shall  ven« 
ture  to  vilify  a  whole  people,  who,  looking  impartially  into  .the  history  of 
his  own  country,  can  persuade  himself  ik^X  it  w^s  never  de<serviog  of  ^en- 
sure. ' 
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weioe.s^  gteUi^tliatihe  parUammit*  when  they;  heAX»)  tbk  the  per-^ 
|uii^d.k;ij9g;iW»»,9diE«a«ing  with  a  IbrQign  ariny»  dared  not  exclude 
U^'Sonfrom  the ppainund of  thefoccegof  the  state;  and  when 
«  dsputy*  tb9  Mfir^u^  Dtagon^tti*  proposed  thai:  the  parliament 
•h^uld  agaiQ' confine  tbe  cQmmand  io-chie£  on  General  Pepe»  this 
wasgoxitj,  deficifjst  sin  tbe  energjr  and.  rigour  necee^ary  in  a  revGb 
lutionary  crisis^  replied  that  the  existing  constitutioa  did  not  allow 
the  Coogrets  to  interfere*  in  the  arrangements  of  the  executive 
powers — a$  if  impifovident  paper  formaUtieSt  unfounded  in  reasoit^ 
joatice)  or  the  pahfireot  right  of  self^preaetvation^  were^  on  the  part 
i>l  th9  nation,  to  .be  held  sacred;  while  the  most  solemn  oaths 
were  to  haVi^  no  hindi^g  fqrce  on  the  tyrants  who  aimed  to  riviei; 
oa  the  necka  of  the  people  the  never-ceasing  y6k^s)l  slavery  !  . 
:  It  is  nevei^leas  to.  he  prasiuqed^  that,  had  tha  d'eputies  been 
ccmsciaud  of  having  bdfiofe  theoL  only,  tht  alternative  of  lihscty  oir 
tkm  acafibld«  die^  ^uld  h^ye  odierwise  decided. .. .  Their  v^  bieii^ 
phcftd in  thia  jsifiuation)  was  the. reason  urhy  the  whole  congress 
dogcftded  themselves  W  sending  to  the  worthless  king,  thnovghthis 
Qonttrnptible  General  Fardella,  that  mean  and  djisgiacefuLtnessage, 
which  was  disapproved  of  by  the  whole  nation,  so  great  was  the 
desire  which  the  Neapolitans  felt  for  liberty. — ^There  is.,  no  doubt 
that,  even  aft^r  the  reverses  of  the  army  occasioned  by  the  treachery 
of  the  Regent,  if  the  parliament  had  but  retired  into  Calabria,  and 
tbefje  continued  to  exercise  the  functions  of  sovereignty,  th^  Nea-» 
poHtans  might  with  a  glorious  obstinacy  have  mahitained  thehr  in-^ 
dependence. 

5th.  We  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  presence  of  the 
French  and  English  squadrons  greatly  contributed  to  the  loss  o£ 
Neapolitan  liberty.  The  presence  of  the  English  squadron  occa- 
sioned even  more'  alarm  than  that  of  France,  notwithstanding 
that  the  French  were  more  interested  than  the  English  in  re-esta- 
blishing despotism  in  Naples.  It  had  been  expected  that  the 
French  would  not  make  any  movement  without  the  consent  of  the 
English  government ;  therefore,  when  the  latter  manifested  hostBe 
intentions,  there  could  be  no  doubt  entertained  respecting  the  for- 
mer. The  Neapolitans,  besides,  had  been  accuston^ed,  for  twenty 
years,  to  see  the  English  navy  sailing  along  their  shores  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  protecting  the  Bourbon  despotism.  So  that  it  was  gene- 
rally remarked-^"  This  id  the  same  navy  which  in  1799  gave  its. 
ppwf^rful  assistance  to  so  many  cruel  massacres  ;  which,  from  1806 
to  1814,  had  excited  those  civil  wars  in  our  country,  and  caused 
the  still-smoking  blood  of  our  fellow-citizens  to  flow— this  is 
the  force  which,  in  1815,  by  feigning  neutrality,  caused  our  un- 
happy king,  Murat,  to  declare  the  independence  of  Italy,  and  then, 
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suddenly  dediritig  agatiast  us,  brought  back  that  Ferdinand  who 
now  appears  among  us  in  the  midst  of  a  transalpine  army  \  atid 
yet  some  shadow  of  hope  might  remain  to  us,  if  these  were  i^ 
the  same  English  who,  after  having  for  many  years  guaranteed  td 
the  Sicilians  the  possession  of  that  liberty  to  which  they  themselres 
invited  them,  yet  in  the  end  manifested  their  disregard  even  to  th^ 
sanctity  of  treaties."  *  ^  ** 

Sucn  were  the  reflections,  to.which  little  could  be  opposed,  and 
which  spread  discouragement  and  dismay  among  even  thos^  who 
were  best  disposed  to  defend  their  country^  Hence^  in  the  coun- 
cil of  generals  at  which  the  Regent  .presided,  almost  all  of  tfaem^ 
addressing  themselves  to  General  Pepe,  said,  «  You  are  the  ovXj 
ohe  of  us  who  suppose  that  there  is  in  the  nation  sufficient  patrio-> 
tism  to  enable  us  to  resist  all  Europe  by  sea  and  land ;"  and  in  fact 
it  would  have  been  more  easy  for  the  Neapolitans  to  defend  them-: 
selves  agunst  a  hundred  thousand  men,  provided  the  sea  had  beeti 
clear  of  enemies,  than  against  50,000,  if  they  had  been  at  the  same 
time  attacked  on  the  side  of  the  water.  And  as  at  all  times  we 
see  that  when  die  probability  of  success  is  distant,  those  who  are 

"1  Montesquieu  sa^s  that  the  liberty  of  the  press  is  so  contrary  to'tbe 
spirit  of  despotism,  that  if  it  were  introduced  into  Turkey,  the  ggvernment 
of  the  Turks  would  cease  to  be  despotic. 

It  b  really  roost  unfortunate  that  the  liberty  of  the  press  enjoyed  in  Eng- 
land has  not  succeeded  in  interesting  the  generous  English  people  to  rsuse 
their  voice  against  the  conduct  of  their  government  towards  some  of  the 
nations  of  Europe ;  a  conduct  as  detrimental  to  the  real  policy  of  Great 
Britain,  as  it  is  derogatory  to  those  feelings  of  humanity  which  ought  to  be 
cherished  by  so  great  a  nation.  The  proceedings  of  the  English  govern- 
ment for  the  last  %b  years,  with  regard  to  Ital^',  but  particularly  the  two  Sici- 
lies, besides  being  contrary  to  the  national  interests,  would  have  disgraced 
the  Vandals  themselves.  In  1709  we  see  the  servants  of  the  English  govern- 
ment becoming  the  panders  of  the  passions  and  despotic  inclinations  of  the 
reigning  family,  and  of  Caroline  of  Austria.  From  1806  to  1813,  these 
same  persons,  employed  by  the  English  government,  organised  liberal  sects 
in  Italy ;  invited  the  Italians  to  be  free;  or^nised  and  followed  up  arevo-^ 
lution  in  favor  of  liberty  in  Sicily,  and  promised  by  a  solemn  treaty  to  main-* 
tain  it,  which  treaty  was  sanctioned  by  the  government.  They  placed  the 
king  in  arrest,  and  drove  their  former  friend  Queen  Caroline  from  Sicily. 
In  18t4  liberty  was  proclaimed  all  over  Italy';  in  1815  they  declared,  some- 
times'for  and  sometimes  against  Murat ;  and  finally,  in  liis  misfortunes,  they 
declared  against  him  as  well  as  against  the  people  of  Naples,  where  they  had 
organised  these  very  sects  in  favor  of  freedom,  and  against  the  Sicilians  to 
ivhom  they  had  guaranteed  a  constitution  like  that  of  England — thus  becom- 
ing ibe  instruments  of  a  king  whom  they  had  so  lately  retained  as  a  pri- 
souerin  a  villa  «iear.  Palermo.  Lastly,  in  1821,  the  English  government,  by 
the  squadron  which  they  sent  to  Naples,  and  by  a  variety  of  secret  intrigues 
with  the  congress,  and  the  manoeuvres  of  Sir  William  A'Court  at  Naples^ 
greatly  contribute^  to  the  invasion  of  the  two  Sicilies  by  the  Austrians. 
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the  Jiidst  «spo^  td  cbLi^er  sM  the  first  to  chai%^  sidesj  the  pre^ 
seocct  of  the  English  und  French  sqUadrcms  ^oon  weakened  the 
energy  of  the  deputies^  and  shook  the  fidelity  of  those  generals 
whom  the  Regent  and  the  artful  foreign  ministers  gare  to  linder*^ 
stands  that  when  General  Pepe's  faction  (as  they  affected  to  call  it) 
was  put  dowui  the  Austrians  diemsefares  would  gire  Na^s  the 
rational  constitution  of  France.  When»  in  times  more  remotei  in 
the  year  1778>  we  read  that  the  despots  of  France  and  Spain  saredi 
the  tottering  liberties  of  America,  and  that  the  free  English  go- 
vernment aided  in  destroying  the  rising  liberties  of  Italy,  shall  we 
find  sufficient  reasons  for  su^h  a  monstrous  proceeding  in  the 
ministry  and  parliament  of  England  ?  No :  certainly.  Thus 
muchj  nowever,  we  will  say,  that,  if  in  1778  the  Bourbons  di^e- 
garded  the  ordinary  rules  of  policy,  at  least  they  guaranteed  a  just 
cause,  while  England,  on  the  contrary,  in  1821,  acted  in  defiance  of 
justice,  and  at  the  expense  of  her  national  interests  and  chajE^cter. 

Conchmon  dravmfrom  the  dwmfdll  of  N^pblitdn  Kbeftyi 

Thus  have  been  given  in  a  brief  abstract,  the  causes  of  tfaef^l 
loss  of  liberty  in  Naples  :  fatal  not  only  to  that  country,  but  to  al- 
most all  the  other  nations  of  Europe ;  fbr  the  first  experiment  o€ 
the  allied  plowers  having  succeed^  so  well,  they  hastened  towards 
Spain  to  try  the  success  of  a  second,  and  God  only  knows  how  much' 
farther  they  may  carry  their  oppressions  over  other  conquered  na- 
tions. If  the  Neapolitans  had  been  guided  by  a  more  skilful  con- 
gress, they  would  undoubtedly  have  either  ^  beaten  the  Aiistriansy 
or  would  have  ofiered  a  longer  resistance ;  and  in  that  case -the  revo^ 
lution  of  Piedmont  would  not  have  remained  unfruitful,  and  the 
French,  though  hot  so  well  inclined  towards  liberty  as  other  na- 
tions supposed,  might  have  beep  roused  from- their  long  lethargy^ 
and  the  freedom  of  the  South  of  Europe  might  for  a  considerable 
time  have  been  secured^  As  we  have  already  said  that  France 
and  Spain  must  be  either  free  or  enslavi^d  togedier,  so  we  may  say 
that  France  and  Italy  are  exactly,  in  the  same  position.  Wbeacef 
if  the  despots  of  Europe  are  persuaded  that  the  fall  of  one  among 
them  will  be  fatal  to  the  rest,  so  let  the  friends  of  freedom  also 
acknowlege,  that  the  cause  of  liberty  is  a  oomnlon  cause— and  of 
this  truth  the  Italians,  the  French^and  Spaniards,  must  be  especially 
convinced.  And  though  it  is  impossible  to  delude  ourselves  to 
concealing  that  the  cause  of  liberty  is  at  this  moment  at  a  tow  ebb 
in  Europe,  yet  we  must  not  forget  the  well-known  maxtm^  that 
governments  which  are  not  preserved  by  public  opinion,  but  which 
are  only  supported  by  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  are  always  'liable 


to  ^  iinie:(pcbttd  4ie8trttOliOflu-  And  tf  in  tlwK  kliigdoiii  ef  Nii{4c^ 
fjie^  rtvoluticHi  of  1799iy  ia  which  so  few  lAdividuate  took  paft,  pvo^ 
iiiced  ip  twenty  y^ats  so  great  a  change  itt  public  feelings  an^  cdn^ 
Ttvtsd' it  entirely' to  the  40 tfifests  of  thenatkmy  whgt  may  not  b^ 
^speeted  from  the  revelytioa  (though  suppressed)  of  iSSdj  hi 
vmch  j^ltihe  oktvens  look  part  i  Austria,  and  the  Bouvbon  fapiUy^ 
wiU'be  conYitioed'  of  this,  on  the  first  f aTorable  occasitm  Uiat  shall 
j^vesent  its^f  for  forwavding  the  interests  of  humanity. 

:  ,    P4J4;  OF  PQBTVQUESE  LIB^HTV. 

Tphp  situ^tipr^  in  "^hi^lx-.tj^e  peqpl^  of  Portugal  v^i;^  plai;ea 
y^  ijojt  e^fi^tly  sim^ai  totfegt  oif  Sp?wn  .  T^  t*9r^^gu^3e  had 
W.%WW  Pf^\f  '^n^m^^tm^li  W4.  *h?  9I>P9^itipn  ^hich  th^l 
"^Jjte.te.*^  ^^ejuphf^ilfd  tQ.giYP  ^Ry  .vnp^l^e  ^q  t|i|ir  id^a^  b^ 
cause  tney  acted  as  blind  instruments  in  the  hands  of  the  English. 
And  though  by  being  commanded  by  English  officers,  the  Portu- 
gues^^<r^3ppi,gpqwir^4.a  degi;^f  of  dJ^qipUr^e  ?a4  pf  §te*dine^  in 
front  of  the  enemy  which  the  Spaniards  never  attained,  yet  they 

sfbioh  10  Ji^^pimd  by  pattiotism  9od  thd  Iqyq  of  lib«i^y  \  Tbi%  i3  th^ 
toasion  why  we  h^iie  mt  .«Aep»  either  oi9ii9g  ihfi  Qitiyenf  pr  th(S 
Heoop^  in  Portugal  that  ss/eial  which  W4S  fnjinif^tQd  in  i>piun }  ^tt 
for  .this  reason,  ilipugb  it  9ras  pot  attSMPke^  by  an.y  f<»r^«gii  faf<?a» 
tbft  frtf^ona  qf  Portugal  expired  before  tbii»t  of  Sp^i^ 
.  -The^tuation  of  Poirtugal  with  i^egard  to  Spiiiii  w^  l^kf  thsJt  Qf 
Phedmoat.  relative  to  Naples ;  that  ia  to  9»y9  Portugu^sj^  Ubf^y 
could  nfev^r  hayis  resisted  ^e  attacks  oi  its  enemieja,  i»oJeft3  Spaio 
had  doiite  the  sfune.:  but  unfortunately  tUs  ,tf  tuh,  whieli  ws6  SP 
evident  to  the  eyes  of  othera,  was  not  so  to  ihe  Pof  tug;ugs9»  6ut 
9  fi^  hours  beffffe  tbo  liberty  of  Portugal  expired,  th«  iucaulkms 
ministry  was  hftard. to  declare  that  evexi  i£  Spain  fell,  Portugal 
would  remain  unmfd^sted. 

After  having  aatd  that  Fortugueae  and  Spanish  libdfty  w^s  )A$- 
9^SAEiIy  dependant  on  each  other,  it  seems  supetluous  to  di^y^lapd 
fiioutely  the  causes  of  die  counterrreirolutioa  i  but  as  Formgal 
might  have  had  so  henefieblan  inijueoce  on  the  affairs  of  daie 
whole  peninsula,  it  ma^  be  interesting  to  miany  persons,  to  h^OJsne 
^quainted  with  the  true  situation  of  that  state,  tnA  the  pdttteulaf 
pauses  of  its  unfortunate  return  to  ita  ancient  enslaved  condition* 
«  Though  from  what  has  been  already  said  it  a^qpear^  that  no 
^rtiqular  circumstances  had  arisen  to  give  the  peopk  \n  general 
a.  strong  de^re  for  ireedoft^^  yet  many  distinguished  liberals  e»sted 
Ui  that  ccmntry^  who,,  though  not  belonging  to  great  f^nulies  or 
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mj9img^^f  e^atei  ^i|k  in  the  ^rrnjs  ynt  vfrafil^  iiftii)i^.  t^lmti 
Qpc  jnflukeiioei  If  ikeap  liberals  had  fpm^  ^  Haiw*  «if4  Hs^ 
acted  wisely^  they  might  certainly  have  been  in  a  q9nditH)f|  M 
i|f§i^thi9  3p3BM8fe  gpvesp^e^  ^9^  1t#  ^  Iw^  :Bf«^V€Pt«d  «r  9(tet8t 
4fil^7^d  its  f^H.  Almi)#t  ^ii^  ^^  4;iii^ii9)«ls^9$A  :wbicli  bi»¥©  k<lftft 
9^pdoqed  119  j^p^iOc^ng  of  Sp^iih  ^p^y  equrfly  ta  Ppftii^U  i>M 
t^fi  following  afetbe  i^m^^  of  fs^lV^e  C^Ottnoif  tp  fe^lb  CQtIfirmH 
and  al§o  tho^e  which  i^ore  nt^ariy  cpqo^m  Pprtugi^  haKS^t 
1st.  PfeB^ing  the  an^i^j  dynasty.  r 

^d,  lfe^v|9g  t^e  King  th^  qomma|id  of  tbi^  ^ri«jr* 
9d.  Jfeit  tajing  any  proper  m^s^sures  wjtb  regard  ^Q  tl^^'fllefgf; 
Ol»  tjiese  three  Ippips  we  r^fer  the  r? a^r  t©  Mtl^t  bft9  bej^JI  ftefisiT 
4y  ^id  with  r^g^rd  ^  Sp^iin. 

^  4th.-  While  ^i  ei?ery  pftTt  qi  gpaili  ?x§ttiwfl  w»r^  ma^Hkf 
to  f^iigj^ten  the  p^Qpl^,  ^nd  t4>  iaWtti*  tbf«l  i«  ihe  C§i«^' 
^W^  *y4tpm,  either  by  wafti  rf  ppJitipal  qaci^ti^Ri  bf  iftfl-^«»s 

wiryt  ^fl4  ^ftfinyards  by  the  ^lehfat^d  ^ct  pf  th^  ^piMAi'i^affi 

9PAmg  ^f  ^^^'  kM  wa§  gttflmptf 4  ir^  Pof mgaA,  And  ibflug fe 
dii^r^  ej^jft^d.*  Wlri^tic  P^qty  iff  J^^bftfl?  ?P4  ^nptber^  teOpp^fli 
Wy.^^iped  p?T^lyse4  by  a  da^tb-lftft  tf^f^h  Why  *«W  tl^»« 
9i?^§rWfil?  ^anjtWQ  |ijp:b  ^eties  eatabS^b^d  ift  ^1}  PiWtHg*!? 
Free-masonry  was  in  vigor  in  Lisbon  and  in  Oporto  ;  b^t  be^df^ 
^  iwpps§ibi|ify:  pf  maltir^  1^  w^y  a^pr^  ^9  ppopjpa'  wbft  ure 
qvftfi,  n^p^  supepstitipm  th?ii^  the  Sj)^n|^rd6i  wfei^l  ktt^m^  PomW 
!<  4ifftt%  fr^m  thepce  9Yf  r  th^  more  ^rempltj^  pfpvfcces  ?  A^  Itrfiwi 
69\t«^;e&)Eablisbed  tbe^  Jbe  sept  of  tbf  Carboo^rij  bjpt  ^^^Yfripok 
W0ff;;beP9US0  ^  was  hardly  tolerated  ey^^n  by  *«  Coflstitutjpnal 
»?yw.^^?^  itself.  Finally ,  the  piibli^  journals  w^^  for  freins^ 
tB^  19  ^^romotipg  patriotic  s^ntiipentSj  ^yen  amof^g  p^soiis  ^f 
f4^\ion — as.  for  the  lower  ord^r  o|  peif^pn^  in  that  p^ui«fy^  tb^ 
9je  setd<>^  able  to  readf 

Prop  this  negligence  on  the  part  pf  thj?  Ck)p9titotiofial  goy^f^-t 
i[i9ent»  the  people  of  the  prpvin^^  neyer  understood  tbpt^al  m^^ 
ing  of  the  word  {iiberty ;  the^  referred  themselves  to  th^ir  prie$t$ 
for  an  explanation,  who  defined  it  to  b^  ^  diabolical  jnventipiji  fpf 
the  subversion  pf  the  Catholic  religion,  and  for  the  %Awg  Vff^f 
ihe  pdwet  of  the  King,  in  order  to  give  it  tp  liifidels.  I^,  $p|t«  of 
all  this;  hovvever}  it  is  an  undoubted  fact  that  in  Oporto^  ^nd  zboyi^ 
all  in  Lisborif  the  youth  of  ^e  city  were  b?fon4^  measure  disppsed 
to  support  liberty;  notwithstanding  this,  the  giitiiBtry  ;^ey^f- tpiA; 
any  advantage  of  that  circumstance,  wbiph,  as  Lt4>o|n  haa  n^tHth 
more  influence  over  Portugalj  dian  London'  has  over  Englandt 
would  liav($  been  of  the  greatest  moment  j  as  thPT  might  kl 
that  <;a6e  have  disposed  of  ten  thousand  young  men  ot  the  miU- 
tia'  of  the  city  of  Lisbon.      The  great  influeiice  ^f^hich    1^ 
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krg^  dty  pM«eiM»  \t  diliring  to  its  cohtaitirhg  tfie  ^titfli'  ^iit  6f 
ihe  po^lationi  and  to  it«  being  the  residence  of  the  richest  citiz^fm 
0ftte«tate. 

Neither  the  Cortes  nor  the  ministry  insj^ed  in  the  militia  ^ 
die  fxoops  of  the  line^  any  enthusiasm  for,  or  interest  in,  the  cause^ 
of  national  liberty.  In  fact,  the  last  to  abandon  the  Constitutional' 
•tatidard  was  the  Kitog  himself,  who  went  not  over  to  the  enemy 
until  after  all  the  officers  of  the  army  had  so  done ;  to  which  he 
was  probably  instigated  by  the  liberals  themselves,  who  advised 
htm  to  join  nia  son,  that  he  might  not  become  the  vietim  of  the 
Queer's  intrigues.  We  find  in  history  some  examples  of  armies, 
who  pass  from  the  hands  of  a  legitimate  king  to  those  of  an  ustif* 
per,  and  who  afterwards  abandon  the  latter ;  and  also  of  armiea 
Whd  change  from  one  leader  to  another  in  a  short  space  of  time ; 
but  to  see  an  army  proclaiming  the  liberty  of  the  nation  in  1820, 
and  thta  abandoning  the  national  interests,  and  restoring  the  country 
tb  itd  aAcient  state  of  slavery,  was  reserved  for  the  times  in  which 
we  lire,  and  which  are  so  fertile  in  extraordinary  events.  That 
not  <>ne  officer  in  any  regiment  should  refuse  to  embrace  the  party 
of  absolute  power,  is  a  shameful  circumstance,  and  must  be  chiefly 
attributed  to  the  indolence  and  ignorance  of  the  Constitutional 
g'overnment. 

5th.  The  obstinacv  of  the  government,  in  continuing  the 
war  in  the  Brazils.  In  this  respect  the  Portuguese  erred,  even 
more  than  the  Spaniards,  by  sending  continually  into  America 
more  troop¥,  and  in  sacrificing  in  such  a  cause  large  sums  of 
money.  If  the  Portuguese,  laying  aside  the  insane  and  unjusif 
pto]ect  of  subjugating  tiie  Brazils,  had  recalled  their  troops  from 
thence,  employed  the  produce  of  their  mines  in  organising  a  gobtf 
atmy,  and  inspiring  it  with  a  desire  to  enter  into  the  natk^ 
interests,  they  might  have  assisted  Spain  with  thirty  thoosaiid 
excellent  troops  of  the  line,  and  at  least  twelve  thousand  choBen 
mUitia.  The  Spaniards  receiring  such  a  seasonable  reinforcement,' 
might  h^e  fought  the  French  with  success,  so  a^  to  have  cost  the 
Bourbons  ^e  throne  of  France,  and  saved  Europe  &om  that 
stKyurgfe  of  humanity,  the  soi-disaiit  Holy  Alliance. 

'Besfale^  this,  the  Portuguese  and  Spanish  ships  united,  though 
they*'Could  not  have  opposed  the  French  navy,  would  have 
been  sufficient  to  have  gone  to  Sicily  with  a  few  troops 
and  anhs,  which  would  have  produced  the  speedy  revolt  of  the? 
Sidlijins  and  Calabfians  against  the  Austrians.  The  few  troops 
which  garrisoned  Sicily  would  have  been  easily  made  pri*' 
son^s,  and  the -example  of  the  Calabrians  and  Sicilians  would 
have  entouragisd  the  rest  of  Italy,  and  even  die  French  themselves, 
trodden  utidi^ir  foot  a  detested  despotisih.    But  the  feeble 
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lwlfiWet9Uie^  poUtktenf y  w  it  is  htc^me  bMombUi  to  noM 
£bei»l$y  Have  heexk  ^imvf9i  dSuMuutrdy  Wfttfcrttoud  anU  ignosMt  <tf 
«tdfte^afiair$ ;  they  have  relied  more  pn  ibe  goodnesa.jof  ^fffiocfiri 
iban  00  their  own  strength .;  and  if  posterity  ehyt.ahow  litde  indttk 
gence  towards  the  blindnets  of  the  NeapolitsMi^j  who  fellwhila 
Joudly  declaring  the  rights  of  men,  the  justice  of  their  cjm«e»  And 
the  sanctity  of  the  oath  taken  by  the  Nfstor  among  Kiwg$%  what 
^11  posterity  think  of  the  madness  of  those  men  who  coinpofied 
the  Constitutional  government^  of  the  Peninsula  ?  b  will  Wf^k 
perhapSj  that  it  is  impossible  ever  to  find  m^  capable  .of  oondiict- 
ing  a  revolution*— bttt  this  would  be  an  erroneous  conclusion*  b 
might  be  with  more  truth  alleged,  that  the  four  revolutionis ,  of 
the  south  of  Europe,  which  took  place  in  1820,  were  only  r^olui* 
tions  in  nkme  ;  and  that  when  revolutions  are  notjt  rendered  com^ 
.plete,  or  the  men  capable  xf  conducting  them  are  not  placed  ia 
xe^ppnaible  situations,  or,  being  so,  are  defeated  by  the  temporising 
conduct  o^  others,  they  ,  can  never  act  with  sufficient  vigor  «r 
4l^ston. 

6th.  The  Portuguese  government  never  having  concluded  a^ 
'alEance,  offensive  and  defensive,  with  Spain.  If  we  h^d  leisure 
to  dwell  oa  the  correspondence  between  these  governments,  rejafi- 
tive  tONtbis  object,  it  were  difBcult  to  say  whether  the  reader  would 
be  presented  with  a  subject  niost  worthy  of  ridicule  or  of  com- 
passion* It  resembles  the  folly  of  the  decrepid  imperial  govern- 
ment of  Greece,  which  was  deeply  employed  in  discussing  theo« 
Ic^cal  questions  at  the  very  moment  when  it  was  about  to  fall 
under  the  yoke  of  the  Mahometans. 

Thus  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese,  instead  of  making  commoii 
cause  for  their  common  salvation,  instead  of  investigating  the 
'perik  which  so  nearly  threatened  them-— an  investigation  which 
involved  no  less  than  the  question,  whether  they  should  pasji 
from  freedom  to  slavery,  from  the  curile  chair  to  the  scaffold— lost 
their  time  in  dividing  between  them  the  possession  olMmte  Video^ 
together  with  the  small  territory  around  it  in  South  America^ 
which  ought  to  belong  neither  to  Spain,  nor  to  Portugal.  Their 
differences  on  this  subject  were  the  principal  causes. of  the 
Portuguese  never  having  entered  into  the  system  of  defence  for 
the  Peninsula.  If  the  Portuguese  army  had  occupied  the  centre 
of  Spain,  it  would  not  have  endangered  their  own  liberty*  And 
yet  in'  the  midst  of  all  this,  it  cannot  be  doubted,  that  the  tw# 
peninsular  governments,  during  the.  last  months  which  preceded 
their  fall,  were  comtK)8edof  men.  devoted  to  the  good  cause. 

7th*  Their  havitig  so  entirely  neglected  die  army*  We 
might  say  much  on  this  subject,  but  we  will  confine  ounelves 
merely  to  a  few  words*    It  13  sufficient  to  observe  oa  one  lapA^ 
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fAtffl  as  faardiy  tn  de$«Hr«  th«  tfiOBfi^  «#^  eHii{^itfe^  tifi  after  ttft 
ViMch  liad  eiiMfrtod  8p)&i^  on  dHr  dAir  landi  die  gofef«ifi<»tit 
«0ntiiri^d  sir  elkimMf  tok^itgim  liie  troops  §f  the  CMSfitutiotasdi 
tv^me^'  iliat  llrty  m*<dted  againit  th^ni  of  ^Ir  own  aecotdi 
alritho«¥lttl^f  iJMrfa^  in  Whointh^  phtted  nliuch  e6ftfi€leift<e. 
^niflt^Kiiigs^  aii^&t  ftMH  cd-dpetatitig  in  the  ttea^tery  t^^f  the  troops^ 
ani^6we«dbydf€mWfoUoii^#ieit«aai(npte.  ^ 

fi1ie«0  are  ii«atlf  ail  the  ptificipal  €att#e^  of  the  dowUfallH^  flf<^ 
€Eon8ritutioiiftl  govet«»itetit  of  Portugal  $  ^h^tlce-it  apjl^ar^fhat 
ihis  €00«try  catl  n«ver  obtain-  freedonii  ttilMfS  Spftin  is  al^  free. 
We  must  not  let  this  oppottttnity  esdape  of  observing,  that  th^ 
English  are  th^  ^otsl  possible  judges  6f  political  affairs  oti  th^ 
l^mifieiit.  In  fact,  b^f^  the  insurrection  broke  otit  in  P<m&gal; 
Ab  iNrisest  and  best-iriformed  politicians  in  Lohdtin  yireie  net^i* 
tatisficfd  with  praising  the  conduct  of  the  Portuguese  goternm^t^ 
and  admiring  the  perfect  state  of  tranquillity  which  pteta^Nl 
aflidng  that  people^  concluding  that  they  had  been  long  more  fipe 
IbrH^rty  than  the  Spaniards.  We  could  mentioti  many  dther 
proofs  in  support  of  our  opinion  widi  respect  to  the  ignorance  Of  tb6 
kiiglish  on  the  affairs  of  the  continent,  but  in  So  doing  W€^  shoaki 
digress  150  much  from  our  subject. 

We  Will  fitlibh  this  article  on  Portuguese  liberty  by  obseri^ifig 
thkt  it  is/fa&rdty  to  be  expected  that  the  hereditary  Printer  now 
iahpi^T^t  of  BraXilr  ii^ill  l6ng  reigti  iti  that  country^  which  must 
naturally  end,  like  the  other  Afnerican  colonied,  in  a  republic.  If 
dl^  unhappy  Potrtugtiese  hate  the  midfortune  to  remain  long  under 
ati^atbittary  d6f^inionf^  it  is  difficult  to  say  which  is  most  to  bfe 
^rir&d  bh  thef  thtone,  fh6  pre^^t  Emperor  of  Brazil,  or  ^hlb 
VtiAc^  Don  MigueL 

...•■-.•-  .  ,  <• 
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FALL  OF  PIEDMONTESE  LIBERTTT.      ' 
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If ^  the  irevdltttlon  of  Piedmont  Jiad  brdien  out  fifteen,  days  hidijm 
ili>actual  appeahtnce^  we  fnaypresuikie  that  neither  Italy  nor  the 
aoUth  of  Eufope  would  this  day  groan  beneath  the  yoke  of 
d(^spotisih.  Nay^  had  the  rumor  of  it  reached  General  Pepe 
iii  <lhe  AbtURzi^  it  is  probable  the  consequ^ices  mtghti  hatre  been 
«f  ;tbO'Utniost  importance.  The  burst  of  fj^eeddih  in  Pi^numC 
an^bt  then  ha^e  been,  fatal  to  the  Au^trim  power  in  Italy j  or  at 
least  woiild'have  gsi^atly  tetafded  the  fall  of  the  Neapolitans  $  bttt 
ii^sucbfoffteisnat^  circumstance  arose  to^save  thoae  devoted  naiiom ! 
'  The  ruiii^  of  ^Piedmont  was  ineviubie,  when  the  liberty  of 
Kapka  fell  >  a  vsctidv  to  tbt  ineaperiancfe  of.  the  .parJiamesit,-  and  to 
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Aedbo^ddftUe  traitibefy  of  the  t^gem  wd  tbe.^Mmeib  of  Ut 
imfty  $  ^od  wfata  France  tuined  a  4eaf  ear'to  tht  genetoM  imit»« 
tioii  <^  tliese  fottthftm  ttates^  Ihea  the  rliktof  Piedlneiil  beonm 
illeiirUable.  The  Constitutional  miaistrj  o(  Kafkft  flight  ceebtkaXf 
IQ  have  made  arran^menta  for  correapondtng  With  ^  restoi  Italf  i 
but  they  took  no  piiite  to  acoompUah  this  end  \  fchey  displayed  the 
same  indifference  ^hich  wae  shown  by  the  Spanish  miiiiskry  in  bb« 
glecting  to  correspond  witb  the  Italian  and  French  liberals^  and  even 
with  th^  Portuguese^  whe^  tfiey  hsid  dedMred  their  independene* 
so  long  after  the  distant  kio^^th  of  Naples  kkd  so  done.  Th^ 
allied,  princes  did  not  fall  into  a  similar  error,  for  towards  ihid 
adherents  of  absolute  power  they  neither  spared  moifey  noe  blatv* 
dishments.  The  public  will  clearly  perceive  froih  hence,  that  tho 
seterlal  Constitutional  goremmentSy  either  from  ill-will,  or  incft* 
pacity,  if  not  rather  from  great  ighorance  in  the  fuhdamefitel 
principles  of  gi^Vernment,  manifested  no  sympathy  in  the  enthu-* 
siasite  of  other  nations,  and  that  of  Spain  had  no  influence  (except 
that  of  example)  ov^r  Naples,  nor  Naples  over  Piedmont.  These 
nations  looked  towards  the  same  goal,  and  yet  thev  understood 
not,  felt  not  for  each  other  !  We  behold  the  Genms  of  good^ 
hovetiidg  over  the  Ebro,  the  Sd>eto^  the  Tagus,  and  the  Po,  fan* 
sing  and  endeavoring  to.  revive  the  glimmering  torch*  of  freedom  | 
iki !  why  did  it  not  also  iwaken  the  nation  which  slumbered  on 
iho  banks  of  the  Seine  ?        , 

,  It  is  aH  undoubted  fad,  that  General  Pepe^  while  commandillf 
in  chief  for  the  first  time,  serit  three  indriridnals  into  diflerent  statoi 
^f  Italy«  One  of  Ihem  wss  Colonel  Ptsa^  who  was  assured  in 
Tiivin,  that  at  that  dnie  (September  1820)  there  Was  no  probd>i^ 
]^y  ^f  an  approaching  change  Of  govenlmei^  in  thatconntry.  He 
heiird  tber.  saflhe  at  Milan )  and  after  repassing  the  Po^  a  general  of 
dtettnction  said  to  him,  <<^  Do  not  imitate  the  exaihpie  oi  MiiraHf, 
who  ventured  to  prbvoke  the  allied  powers,  without  either  mdney 
or  arme^  Gottsblldate  ybuiDforeoskir  tfa^iinterior)  provide  every 
lhi»|;  iiecesjary#  sis'  th^  desire  for  liberty  is  common  to  all  the 
Italia^/'  But  after  Oeneifsl  Pepe  ceased  to  command,  the  arhiyi 
deilfaer  di^  weaiied  and  disgusted  ininistry,  nor  the  perverse 
Hegenti  thought  of  correspondiilg  with  the  rest  of  Italy^  or  Of 
providing  those  arms  which  were  so  greatly  wanted..  » 

if  Hbe  Neapolitan  miiiistry  or  the  Regent  had  readly  beeli  fea- 
hmofdvthe  independente  Ktt  ttaly,  they  woul^  have  jlct#  so  as 
ro  have  prevented  the  exertioils  of  tiie  F4ethnoriteM  from  bedoiin 
iig  lisMesStf  But  white  a(s  an  established  govermfient^  they  had 
misans  o£  corvespoadkig  with  tte  Piedmontese^  and  yet  negkotod 
t9  usb  those  meansy  the  fattter  were  dbli^  to  aot  wifh  cautiotl 
and  secrecy^  amd  being  watched^'  by  tfas  agents  of  their  oWnigift 
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irerntoeiti,  ccmM's^t  avmiige  their  fNrdceedinrgs  as  tkey  might 
cKhsrwn»  have  wished*  If,  however,  the  Piedmonrese  patriots 
were  theHiseiTes  excu^bie,  what  shall  we  say  of  the  Prince  of 
Camgnaao  i  vns  he  destirate  of  means,  either  by  sea-  or  land, 
for  sending  to  the  Neapolitans  some  notice  of  what  was  ab<iur  to 
take  place  ?  We  do  not  ask  these  qaesdons  of  the  persons  who  are 
persuaded,  that  this  prince  was  never  sincere  in  his  professions  in  fa- 
IPQF  of  liberty,  but  of  those  who  pretend  that  Carignaho  acted  at 
lirst  with  good  faith,  and  only  changed  sides  when  counteracted  and 
disheartened  by  the  ruin  of  the  Neapolitans.  If  the  presumptive 
heir  to  the  crown  of  Piedmont  had  been  indeed  skicevej  if  his 
heart  had  eVer  been  capable  of  a  noble  ambition,  if  he  had  shud- 
dered to.  begin  his  political  career  by  perjury,  he  might;  not«- 
withstanding  the  fall  of  Naples,  have  done  much  in  favor  of  the 
csoase  of  Italy.  He  might  have  had  on  foot  an  army  of  40,000 
effective  men,  who,  if  Genoa  and  Alexandria  had  been  left^to  the 
care  of  the  national  guards,  and  a  very  few  troops  of  the  line, 
would  have  been  all  disposable  forces.  The  Austrians,  though  at 
first  successful  in  Naples,  could  not  have  completed  the  ccmquest 
p£  that  country,  nor  have  sent^  troops  into  Sicily,  nor  yet  have 
diminished,  by  a  single  regiment,  their  army  in  the  south  of  Italy. 
In  this  state  of  things,  the  Austrians,  not  having  sufficient  troops 
to  attack  the  Piedmontese  for  two  or  three  months,  and  failing  to 
receive  considerable  reinforcements,  must  have  evacuated  the 
Milanese  territory,  and  delayed  the  occupation  of  that  long  linr, 
which  extends  between  Mantua  and  Naples.  And  in  these  two 
or  three  months,  what  could  not  Piedmont  have  accomplished  i 
Sicily  and  the  kingdom  of  Naples  might  have  risen  oiK:e  more» 
for  potvrithstanding  the  failure  of  Piedmont,  there  have  been 
continual  conspiracies  in  those  countries  against  the  Austrians. 
If  also  we  call  to  mind  the  weakness  of  the  French  government 
at  this  period,  and  the  disposition  of  the  liberals  in  France,  we  are 
authorised  to  suppose,  that  in  two  months,  the  Piedmontese  aimy 
being  completed,  might  have  produced  'the  fall  of  the  Bourixms 
in  France.  All  these  probabiliries  still  remained  to  the  Piedmon- 
tese, if  the  prince  whom  the  patriots  considered  as  the  head  of 
this  revolution  had  not  betrayed  them  in  the  most  unworthy  and 
cruel  maimer. 

Wherefore,  in  resuming  the  subject  of  Piedmont,  we  shall  say : 
First.  That  we  regard  the  ruin  of  Naples  as  the  principal  cause 
of  the  loss  of  Piedmontese  independence. 

Secondly.  We  are  also  of  opinion  that  if  the  Prince  of  Can- 
gnano  had  been  sincere,  and  had  displayed  any  energy,  he  might 
have  involved  the  two  Sicilies  in  a  general  insurrection,  and  sup* 
ported  the  French  patriots  in  driving  the  Bourbons. from  the 
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tht6oe.  '  Reiice  we  connder  t!ie  treacbery  of  tbi$  prtncfi  at  the 
second  cause  of  the  fall  of  Piedmont. 

These  are  the  principal  causes  of  the  fall  of  liberty  in  the  two 
peninsulas :  and  all  the  rest  are  the  consequence  of  thes^*  The 
chief,  the  most  decisive  of  these  several  causes,  is,  these  nations 
having  kept  on  the  throne  of  Spain,  Naples,  Portugal  and  Pied- 
mont, those  dynasties  which  had  grown  dd  in  tyranny,  ahd  were 
iaden  with  all  the  vices  and  all  the  crimes  inseparable  from  a  pfo^ 
lotted  and  rooted  despotism.  Though,  however,  the  cause  of 
liberty  seems  for  the  present  to  be  lost-r-at  least  in  the  opinion  o£ 
those  who  judge  by  late  events  rather  than  by  consulting  the  his- 
tory of  the  long  struggles  between  the  people  and  their  despots—- 
we  believe  that  two-thirds  of  Europe  were  never  so  near  their 
fr^dom  as  at  this  nioment.  When  did  princes  ever  fall  into 
greater  contempt  or  discredit  ?  When  were  royal  oaths  and  perjuries 
lavished  with  so  much  basenesis  ?  When  was  it  ever  before  seen, 
that  the  despots  of  distant  nations,  renouncing  ambition  and  their 
separate  interests,  were  obliged  to  league  together  for  a  protection 
against  the  people  ?  or  when  were  those  principles  in  the  science 
of  govenimenti  on  which  political  liberty  depends,  as  happily 
exemplified  in  the  North- American  union,  so  profoundly  under- 
stood, Or  among  the  enlightened  in  Europe  so  widely  disseminated, 
as  in  this  our  day  ?  It  is  true  that  many  of  us  individually,  who 
have  been,  and  still  are,  spectators  of  such  atrocities  on  the  part  of 
absolute  power,  can  hardly  expect  the  delight  of  seeing  them 
avenged  ;  but,  aa  <<  kuowlege  is  power,"  so  younger  men,  or  those 
who  are  destined  to  lengthened  life,  will  not  be  defrauded  of  the 
gratifying  spectacle  of  beholding  the  abasement  of  despotism  ^  and 
hospitable  England,  which  at  the  present  time  aiFords  an  asylum 
to  so  many  men  of  different  nations,  thus  protecting  them  from 
the  axe  and  the  dungeons  of  arbitrary  power — this  very  land  will 
one  day  be  contaminated  by  the  presence  of  those  princes,  as 
refugees,  who  are  now  exultingly  bathed  in  the  blood  of  their 
fellow-men. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  comparison  between  the  repressed 
revolutions  of  the  two  peninsulas,  and  those  of  France,  the  United 
States  of  America,  and  Greece,  we  cannot  resist  the  desire  we  feel 
to  complain  ef  those  English  liberals  who,  proud  of  the  portion  of 
liberty  they  enjoy,  despise  those  unfortunate  nations  who  have 
again  fallen  into  their  original  slavery,  and  allow  themselves  to 
think  that  they  are  unworthy  of  that  freedomj  for  the  acquisition 
of  which  they  have  made  so  many  sacrifices. 

First,  let  us  tell  these  friends  of  liberty,  that  instead  of  insulting 
"misfortune,  they  would  do  well  to  seek  what  they  themselves  still 
^ant  J  and  then  let  us  ask  them,  if  Charles  the  First  had  been 
VOL.  XXIV.  Panu  NO.  XLVIL  R 
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isiisled  hj  a  foreign  atnnj  of  fifty  tbousaiid  men,  wotdd  h«  hafe  lost 

his  head,  or  would  the  members  of  the  parliament  hate  lott  theirs^ 
Whv^  a  few  yeara  afterwards,  v^ais  the  despotism  of  the  Stoarts  re- 
stored ?  And,  if  William  had  tiot  landed  with  his  army,  irotikl 
their  hated  yoke  have  been  once  more  thrown  off  I  Finally^ 
'  wti^n  the  pretender,  Qharles  the  3d,  landed  with  a  handful  of  men 
in  Scotland,  was  liot  England  on  the  very  point  of  falling  again 
under  that  detestable  dynasty  ?  These  questions  are  intended  to 
show,  how  much  of  the  misery  or  prosperity  of  a  nadon  is  owing 
to  its  geographical  situation,  the  circumstances  of  the  times,  and 
to  the  accidental  changes  of  fortune^  And  they  will  be  found 
not  without  weight  when  we  glance  at  the  successive  invasioni 
of  England  by  the  Romans,  the  Saxons,  the  Danes  and  the  Nov«- 
mans,  and  at  the  success  with  which  they  were  severally  crowned^ 
notwithstanding  the  insular  position  of  the  country  and  the  ac- 
knowleged  bravery  of  the  invaded. 

The  French  Revolution  compared  with  those  qfSpain^  Naples^ 

Portugal  and  Piedmont. 

The  French  rievolution  really  deserves  that  name,  because  it 
was  perfect,  and  wanted  only  in  the  people  that  fund  of  sound 
political  knowlege  possessed  by  the  Anglo-Americans,  for  its 
preservation :  whereas  those  in  Italy  and  in  the  peninsula  cannot 
properly  be  so  considered.  The  consequences  of  the  French  revo- 
lution combined  with  those  proceeding  from  that  of  North  America^ 
are  more  ejctraordinary  than  those  of  any  othet  revolutions  men^ 
tioned  in  history,  since  to  this  two-fold  event  South  America,  Mex« 
ico,  St*  Domingo^  and  Greece,  owe  all  they  now  know  of  liberty ; 
while  some  of  the  states  of  Germany  owe  their  prospects  of  pro* 
hiised  constitutions  to  the  same  cause.  And  in  fact  it  is  owing 
to  the  two  magnificent  revolutions  of  France  and  America  that 
the  despots  of  Europe  find  themselves  so  placed  as  to  have  no 
alternative,  but  that  of  reciprocally  maintaining  their  tyranny  by 
the  point  of  th^  bayohet,  bt  of  trembling  on  their  insecure  thrones, 
'—thrones  vdiibh  are  no  longer  protected  by  die  mutual  blindness 
of  the  people,  and  th^ir  veneration  for  hereditary  rulers.  Those 
ambng  us.  to  whoni  a  few  years  longer  of  life  shaU  be  granted, 
will  in  all  human  probability  see  that  the  point  of  the  bayonetv 
or  the  dogmas  of  ^e  Jesuit^  will  prove  but  a  tempolrary  and  xdk 
SuiBci^t  bartier  against  the  awful  torrent  of  those  revolutions 
which  are  gathering  on  every  side. 

Those  drctimstaaces  which  ^ve  solidity  and  strength  to  the 
revolution' of  Ftance,  present  an  entire  contrast  to  those  which 
look  place  in  Naples,  Piedmont,  Portugal  and  Spain. 
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Ist.-^In  Fninee  the  reigning  dynasty  was  completely  over- 
thrown :  A  dynasty  which  was  not  a  branch  of  those  of  the  same 
name  it|  other  (arts  of  Europe,  but  was  the  principal  stem  from 
which  they  sprang.  In  Spain  and  Naples  the  branches  of  tliis 
dynasty  were  not  rooted  out,  they  declined  only  in  a  small  degree 
from  their  original  position,  and  were  allowed  every  possible 
means  of  ffecOTering  their  former  vigor.  The  precipitate  fall  of 
the  Bourbons  alarmed  the  rest  of  the  sovereigns  of  Eurc^e,  who 
being  neither  so  confident,  nor  so  expert  in  forming  alliances  as 
they  are  in  these  days,  acted  slowly,  and  with  little  co-operation 
or  agreenient  among  diemselves.  The  sovereigns  of  Italy  arid 
the  Peninsula  have  of  late  become  skilful  in  diplomacy,  and  have 
formed  that  sanctified  alliance  which  their  successes  on  two 
different  occasions  against  the  power  of  Napoleon  have  rendered 
so  proud  and  so  confident.  To  say  that  the  Austrian  troops  in 
Italy  and  Piedmont,  or  the  French  antiy  in  Spain,  have  been  the 
sole  cause  of  the  loss  of  liberty  in  those  countries,  is  a  mistake^ 
because  moral  effects  have  more  influence  on  the  public  mind 
than  physical  force,  and  the  people  of  Spain  were  but  too  well 
persuaded  that  all  the  princes  of  Europe  had  conspired  against 
them. 

2nd.-*»The  le^slative  and  executive  power  in  France  at  the  revo- 
lution were  both  interested  in  the  greatest  degree  that  there  should 
be  no  retrograde  movement,  because,  with  liberty,  they  lo^t  pro* 
perty»  country,  and  life ;  while  in  the  two  peninsulas  the  executive 
confided  in  their  princes,  who  naturally  detested  a  constitution, 
which  they  only  swore  to  defend,  because  their  own  iniquity  had 
brought  them  into  this  dilemma.  The  legislative  power,  that  is 
to  say,  the  national  congresses,  were  more  afraid  of  the  name  of 
revolution,  than  attached  to  the  liberty  of  tjieir  country.  Solon 
believed  that  even  when  the  private  citizens  showed  indifference^ 
or,  if  we  may  be  allowed  the  word,  were  hot  compromised,  the 
consequence  would  be  injurious  to  the  liberty  of  Athens.  If  this 
great  legislator  had  seen  four  great  nations  confiding  their  liberty 
to  princes  interested  in  destroying  it,  and  to  legislators  who 
avoided  all  responsibility,  he  would  have  predicted  from  the  first 
the  catastrophe  which  could  not  fail  to  occur. 
'  3rd.-«*In  France,  the  clergy  being  entirriy  annihilated,  was  qo 
longer  able  to  destroy  the  liberty  of  that  nation.  It  was  quite  the 
contrary  with  t!he  clergy  of  me  Iberian  Peninsulas,  who  used 
every  eflS3rt  to  excite  the  minds  of  the  people  in  Spain  and  Por- 
tugal to  make  conmion  cause  with  die  invaders.  The  strict 
intelligence  subsisting  between  the  catholic  clergy  and  the  absolute 
princes,  is  sufficiently  demonstrated  by  the  protection  which  they 
zSord  each  other,  whenever  they  believe  themselves  to  be  in  ^ 
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danger.  Vfhij  'were  so  many  protests  fulminafed  by  the  popes 
against  the  Italians  of  the  middle  ages,  especially  in  the' days  of 
Cola  di  Rienzif  so  celebrated  in  the  prose  works  of  Petrarch,  who 
soujght  a  free  govemmenti  and  found  it  incompatible  with  the 
existence  of  the  Catholic,  Apostolic  and  Roman  church  ?  for  this 
plain  reason,  that  the  monks  and  priests  are  and  will  always  be 
the  chief  support  of  antiquated  despotism.  For  this  very  reason 
Napoleon  restored  the  Roman-Catholic  religion  in  France  ;  and  if 
at  present  this  religion  may  appear  in  some  degree  to  favor  liberal 
sentiments  in  Ireland,  may  it  not  be  only  because  the  Irish  Roman- 
Catholic  clergy  find  themselves  directly  attacked  in  their  prerogatives,* 
and  hence  in  this  instance  they  seem  to  make  common  cause  with 
the  people;  whose  emancipation  from  political  thraldom  would 
not  be  more  acceptable  to  domineering  priests,  than  to  tyrannical 
monarchs  ? 

4th. — ^In  Franc^  the  people  were  all  placed  in  a  situation  to  feel  in- 
terested in  the  revolution ;  while  in  Spain  this  was  not  the  case,  nor 
indeed  in  Naples,  though  the  people  there,  being  naturally  favor- 
able to  liberty,  detest  the  Austrians.  As  one  of  the  most  efficacious 
means  of  insuring  success  is  to  give  the  people  at  large  an  interest 
in  obtaining  it,  we  must  consider  that,  to  this  epd,  it  is  not  suf^ 
ficient  they  should  be  promised  rights  the  advantages  of  which 
are  perspective,  but  that  they  should,  as  was  the  case  in  the 
French  revolution,  acquire  advantages  which  shall  be  immediate 
and  apparent.  And  why,  we  may  ask,  does  this  nation,  so  en- 
lightened at  the  present  day,  and  therefore,  we  might  suppose, 
more  ripe  for  liberty  than  in  the  beginning  of  its  revolution,  why 
does  it  endure  its  despotic  government — ^why  did  it  not  reply  to 
the  call  of  rising  lil)erty  in  the  Peninsula  and  in  Italy  ?  Because 
the  French  people  enjoy  the  benefits  of  the  revolution ;  benefits 
which  still  continue,  and  the  possession  of  which  makes  them  in- 
different to  the  continual  exhortations  of  their  deputies,  who  warn 
them  that  these  advantages  are  menaced  by  their  restored 
dynasty.  The  French  people  are  deaf,  because  like  all  other 
nations  they  are  sensible  only  of  facts  and  not  of  theories.  There 
is  also  another  thing  to  be  considered :  the  mass  of  the  population 
of  a  country  are  also  to  be  attached  to  the  interests  of  a  revolutiqn 
not  merely  by  the  advantages  they  derive,  but  by  the  evils  from 
which  they  are  delivered.  The  Prussians  and  all  the  people  of 
Germany  joined  the  allied  powers  against  Napoleon,  on  account 
of  the  exactions  they  experienced  for  so  long  a  time  froni  his 
troops  and  his  generals :  and  hence  the  Prussians,  who  at  Jena  fled 
without  making  any  resistance,  became  the  most  fatal  and  terrible 
enemies  of  that  emperor.  It  is  to  be  expected  that  what  the  con- 
gresses of  Spain  and  Naples  failed,  to  eflFect,  will  be  indireclly 
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accooiplished  by^  the  despotic  sovereigns :  themselves^*  who«  by 
plui^ing  the:people  deeper  than  ever  in  the  cruellest  misfortunes^ 
will  interest  them  more  than  before  in  the  cause  of  Liberty. 

5th«*»France  had  every  reason  to  confide  in  her  own  strength^ 
both  on  account  of  her  immense  means^  and  of  her  great  po- 
pulation. France  had  also  a  navy  sufficient  to  oppose  to  that  of 
England,  while  Spain,  Naples  and  Portugal,  all  accessible  by  sea,  had 
nothing  to  oppose  to  the  allied  powers  in  that  direction.  Besides 
thiSf  France  had  not  to  contend  with  that  alliance  to  the  formation 
of  which  so  many  circumstances  have  since  contributed,  which 
.has  taken  to  itself  the  modest  appellation  of  kely^  but  which  his- 
tory will  hereafter  denominate  the  scourge  of  the  human  race. 
At  that  time  alliances  did  not  act  in  concert,  and  were  not  there- 
fore so  much  to  be  feared.  It  is  sufficient,  in  order  to  showthis^ 
to  refer  to  the  famous  league  of  Cambray,  which  failed  in  destroy- 
ing, or  even  weakening  the  single  republic  of  Venice.  But  the 
alliance  of  these  days  having  twice  destroyed  the  power  of  Napo- 
leopj  its  very  name  alarms  the  liberals- of  the  two  peninsulas^  and 
gives  audacity  to  the  satellites  of  despotism. 

6th. — ^The  armies  which  attacked  ^  Frafice  had  not  for  many 
years  been  engaged  in  war,  and  were  commanded  by  old  gene- 
rals who  owed  their  rank  to  their  age  and  to  their  birth,  and 
.not  to  military  talent.  The  French  troops,  on  the  coi^trary,  had 
been  rapidly  matured  by  internal  dissentions,  and  were  led  by 
young  officers,  acquainted  with  the  science  of  war,  full  of  enthu- 
siasm, and  indebted  solely  to  their  personal  merit  for  their  early 
advancement.  How  different  was  the  situation  of  Naples,  Pied- 
mont, Spain  and  Portugal !  The  Austrian  troops  who  opposed 
the  Neapolitans  and  Piedmontese  were  chosen  fronx  among-  the 
best  disciplined  troops  of  a  power  engaged  for  nearly  thirty  years 
in  the  most  obstinate  and  perilous  warfare.  In  Naples  the  troops 
^were  almost  all  new,  and  the  militia  never  before  organised.  Of 
all  the  generals  of  elevated  rank  who  had  made  war  ilnder  Napo- 
leon, one  only  was  identified  with  the  revolution,  and  so  far  was 
he  £rom  being  assisted,  that  He  was  even  betrayed  by  the  rest.  In 
Piedmont,  the  troops  were  divided  into  factions  after  the  treachery 
•of  the  Prince  of  Carignano-^npne  of  their  Generals  decided  in 
favor  of  the  revolution,  and  none  of  the  liberal  officers  were  higher  in 
-rank  than  Colonels.  The  Spanish  troops  were  for  the  most  part 
.recruits,  and  discipline  was  unknown  among  them.  The  three  Ge- 
.nerals  who  afterwai^s  were  at  the  head  of  different  corps,  and  who 
were  thought  capable  of  a  great  command,  were  guilty  of  the 
vilest  treachery,  and  not  only  changed  their  party,  but  even  em- 
braced that  of  the  invader.  In  the  time  of  the  French  revolution, 
.those  Generals  who  wavered  in  their  conduct  either  lost  their 
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head*)  or  were  obliged  to  effiigt^te^  Ia  SpAn^  when  the  reVotd- 
tion  first  took  place,  the  most  elevated  in  military  r^nk  who  de* 
clared  themselves,  were  Lieutenant«Colonel8-^no  Geiierd  took  any 
part ;  why  then  did  the  Spaniards  confide  in  men  who  had  neidier 
the  love  of  glory,  nor  the  love  of  their  country  ti>  recommend 
diem? 

In  Portugal,  not  one  General  declared  himself  in  favor  of  the 
constitution,  and  yet  not  one  was  dismis^d  from  the  service. 
What,  then,  could  be  expected  from  revolutioiis  thus  conducted  i 

7th. — Finally,  France  had  not  to  contend  with  another  dis- 
advantage, which  proved  fatal  to  the  two  peninsulas :  The  re^ 
cent  happy  termination  of  the  American  contest  was  fresh  in  the 
minds  of  all ;  and  those  men  who  sought  the  national  happiness 
were  not  intimidated  from  undertaking  the  destruction  of  despo*- 
tism  by  the  mad  and  wanton  excesses  of  Robespierian  atrocity, 
while  on  the  contrary,  in  the  years  1820  and  1821,  the  people  ct 
Europe  still  shuddered  with  horror  at  the  recollection  of  the  bloody 
scenes  which  followed  the  revolution  of  France,  and  at  the  eame 
time  reflected  that  in  less  than  two  years  the  Cossacs  had  twice 
entered  die  city  of  Paris.  And  as  the  apprehension  of  misfortune 
is  always  worse  than  the  misfortune  itself,  the  patriots  of  the  pe- 
ninsula, dreading  on  the  one  hand  a  repetition  of  the  reign  of 
terror  occiisioned  by  Robespierian  cruelties,  and  hoping  on  the 
other  to  avoid  the  invasion  of  the  holy  alliance,  have  fallen  into  a 
cruel  state  of  slavery,  without  either  avoiding  the  evils  of  terrorism, 
or  thode  of  a  foreign  invasion. 


The  Revolution  of  the  United  States  of  America  compared  with 

that  of  the  tnoo  Peninsulas. 

The  real  proceedings  of  the  American  revolution  are  little  known* 
Those  who  have  written  its  history  have  been  warm  admirers  Of  li- 
berty, whence  they  were  unwilling  to  develope  the  errors  committed 
by  the  first  American  congress ;  for  how  could  they  have  the  heart  to 
judge  severely  the  fortunate  actors  in  so  great  a  cause,  the  bestowers 
of  the  only  real  liberty  which  is  to  be  found  upon  earth  i  But  in  the 
success  of  this  revolution  little  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  ingenuity 
of  men,  and  much  to  good  fortune,  since  the  circumstances,  ae  we 
diall  observe,  were  more  than  propitious  to  the  American  cause. 
The  congress  of  North  America  had  existed  long  before  the  pro^ 
clamation  of  independence,  so  that  had  there  been  less  indecision 
on  the  part  of  England,  afiairs  might  have  taken  a  bad  turn  in 
America.  This  congress  at  the  same  time  bestowed  very  limited 
powers  on  the  immoml  Washington,  who,  paralysed  by  the  insob* 
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Of  diti^ioa  of  his  officeis,  zni,  the  uitrigues  nf  the  ttflemy,  irottkl^ 
iwpitlioiii  tim  aid  of  a  foreign  foiee^  have  enieA  hit  caroet  with  die 
name  of  xebeli — a  name  always  bestowed  by  the  conqucioT  on  the 
conquered. 

We  will  now  pass  on  to  the  ccmsideration  of  the  circamsta^ieei 
which  rontributed  to  settle  freedom  in  that  happy  country,  and 
which  appear  to  us  even  more  favorable  than  those  which  attended 
the  revolution  in  France. 

Ist— -A  nation  more  naturally  detests  the  dominion  of  ano*- 
ther  nation  than  the  tyranny  oc  a  domeatie  despot,  the  former 
being  palpable,  and  evidently  degrading  ;  while  tl^  iatter  may  he^ 
and  commonly  is,  artfully  masked  under  a  mere^rversion  of  good 
national  forms  and  ancient  laws :  wherefore  it  is  easier  to  unite 
the  people  against  a  foreign  yoke,  however  mild,  than  against 
the  most  arbitrary  of  kii^  who  by  corf  uptions  haire  undennkied 
good  systems  of  government.  The  Americans  therefore  found 
k  much  moce  practicable  to  be  unanimous  against  the  Enelisfa, 
than  others  have  found  it  to  get  rid  of  those  dLynasties  which  hf 
king-craft  have  reigned  despotically  through  a  succession  of  ages. 

2nd.— <*The  Americans  of  the  united  States  liad  a  great  ad- 
vantage vdiich  was  wanting  to  the  French,  and  still  more  40  to 
the  Italians,  Spaniards  and  Portuguese ;  that  is  to  say,  the  liberty  of 
the  press*  From  this  sacred  fountain  had  flowed  for  some  yeasa 
copious  etreams  of  unanswerable,  rbut  sober  arguments  furnished 
by  An^iericans ;  but  at  the  deciding  moment  jburst  fortih  those 
potent. stimulants,  the  <<  Crisis'^  and  the  ^<  Common  Sensed  of 
Paine;  whence  many  have  been  of  opinion,  that  to^his  pen,  not 
less  than  to  Washington's  .sword,  America  was  much  indebted  for 
her  independence.  By  the  aid  of  the  piess  :they  could  .consolidate 
dieir  ideas  and  prepare  the  minds  of  men ;  but  when  that  liberty 
4oes  not  exist  it  is  a  difficult  thing  for  a  vast  pojpulaUQn.to  come 
.$oa  mutual  understanding,  and  to  Acquire  that  confidences  which 
arises  from  a  general  i^reement  of.  sentiment  and  opinion.  To 
.this  it  is  necessary  to  add,  tdiat  the  .clergy  in  Italy  were,  atidie:be8t, 
indifferent ;  and  in  Spain,  were  averse  from  liberty;  iwUle  diat  of 
America  was  devoted  to  the  cause  of  national  independence— ««nd 
when  thC'Clergyof  a  nation  is  on  the  side  of  freedom,  thece  are  few 
•obstacles  in  the  way  which  cannot  be  surmounted. 
.  &Ed.o^«-America  ^was  not  only  separated  by  the  ooesui  {from  the 
troops  and  maritime  forces  which  sIm  had  tofear^  but  she  deriml 
^a  great  nuMral  advantage  from  having  in  England  a  large  party 
•who  declared'themselv'es  oniier  side,  as  well  among  the:people>as 
in  irhe  parliament,  where  the  eloquent  harangues  of  Lord  Chatham 
were  sufficient  of  themselves  to  give  stability  to  the  most  waver- 
ing understanding.    The  favorable  reception  which  the 
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cause  fotuid  al  that  time  in  Engl^nd^  reflects  the  most  Jastk^  ho- 
nor on  the  magnanimity  of  the  people  of  Great  Britain ;.  and  we  ^ 
have  the  more  reason  to  admire  it,  as  neither  in  the  deputies  of  the  ^ 
congresses  of  Naples,  Spain  and  Portugal,  did  the  Sicilians  or  the 
people  of  the  American  colonies  find  such  fenrid  defenden  as  did 
the  people  of  the  United  States  in  the  two  houses  of  the 
parliament. 

4th.'— In  the  United  States  the  deputies  of  the  congress, 
though  somewhat  tardy,  yet  threw  off  the  mask.at  last,  and  found 
-diemsekes  in  the  alternative  of  losing  their  heads  on  the  scaffold  in 
London,  or  of  pushing  on  the  revolution  with  all  possible  vigour. 
They  could  not  say  with  the  deputies  of  Naples,  and  the  pemn- 
sula^  «  We  have  been  called  by  an  ordinance  of  the  king-^the  in- 
violability of  his  sacred  person  is  profoundly  engraven  on.  t>ur 
hearts — we  love  liberty,  but  we  will  wait  to  receive  it  from  the  hand 
of  providence,,  and  not  from  our  own  too  ardent  citizens.^'  Sense-* 
less,  inconsiderate  men  !  nodiing  should  prevent  our  speaking  <^ 
.  ^6ur  conduct  with  the  severity  it  deserves,  but  the  misfortunes 
mto  which  ye  yourselves  have  fallei;! !       > 

The  alternative,  therefore,  in  which  the  congress  of  the  United 
States  found  itself,  was  truly  fortunate  \  and  we  might  with  Helve- 
tius  apply  to  them  that  eloquent  harangue  which  Hanmbal  pro- 
nounced to  his  soldiers  in  Italy  between  the  Trebia  and  the  Roman 
anny  ;  «The  gods  have  declared  then^selves  in  our  favor  I"  ex- 
claimed this  great  captain-*~«<  they  have  placed  us  between  death 
and  victory :  who  among  you  would  not  brave  the  former,  in 
order  to  obtain  the  latter  I" 

5th.>— The  people  of  the  United  States  were  placed,  as  it 
were,  by  themselves  in  the  interests  of  the  revolution ;  and  instead 
of  a  bare  expectation  of  enjoying  its  advantages  at  some  subset 
quent  period,  they  began  immediately  to  reap  the  benefit  by  abo- 
lishing a  portion  of  die  taxe^.  But  in  Italy  and  the  peninsola 
•  the  people  were  subjected  in  the  moment  to  new  sacrifices;  and  to 
endeavor  to  persuade  them  that  they  would  derive  future  benefit, 
was  as  difficult  as  to  convince  some  uninformed  nations  that  the 
eatth  is  moving  rapidly  and  without  intermission.  Theories  .are 
never  interesting  to  the  people ;  and  Lycurgus,  Solon,  and  Numa 
Pompilius,  though  they  only  governed  thousands^  and  not  millions 
of  people,  neverlBattered  themselves  that  they  could  form  a  nation 
of  tlunking  men,  much  less  of  philosophers. 

6th.«««>The  foreign  force  obtained  by  the  Americans.  When 
we  reflect  on  this  circumstance,  we  seem  to  perceive  that  divine 
Ph)vidence,  which  regulates  human  affairs,  and  which  in  con- 
formity with  its  impenetrable  views  sometimes  appears  to  sleep 
over  the  misfortunes  of  mortals,  awoke  at  the  loud  complaints  of 
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the  Amodczm,  and  made  them  its  peculiar  care.  In  fact,  may  we 
not  almost  consider  it  as  miraculous^  that  France  and  Spain»  who 
were  so  interested  in  the  general  slavery  of  America*— especially 
Spain,  to  whom  the  dominion  of  that  country  was  as  it  were  a  sort 
of  necessity— should  lend  th^r  forces  to  support  the  tottering 
liberties  of  the  United  States  i 

Here  let  us  be  allowed  a  short  digression — ^here  let  us  turn  our 
eyes  towards  thee,  magnanimous  and  immortal  La  Fayette !  If 
a  qomprehensiTe  love  of:  the  whole  human  race  be^a  stiU  more 
sublime  a£Fection  than  that  which  is  limited  to  our  country^  then 
fliay  we  hail  thee,  and  with  reason,  as  one  of  the  most  gf  nerous 
philanthropists  of  this  or  any  former  age.  Over  thy  venerable  head, 
at  this  moment,  hangs  suspended  the  two-edged  sword  ^Krhich  a 
family  of  executioners  delights  to  wield ;  and  whether  vre  con- 
template thee  in  thy  early  career,  or  in  thy  later  years,  ^pu  art 
equally  the  object  of  our  unlimited  admiration.  But  oh  I  how 
blest  art  thou  in  linng  to  behold  the  tree  of  American  liperty,  tb 
twhich  thou  didst  devote  thy  blood,  thy  fortune,  and  the  ]a)>or8  of 
thy  mind,  now  spreading  its  protecting  branches  over  an  i^imense 
territory,  while  the  decrepid  despotisms  of  Europe,  Aough  removed 
by  the  vast  Atlantic,  shudder  at  its  ominous  prosperity  |  That 
confederacy  of  republics  which. owes  to  thee  so  great  a  Q^t%  now 
'gladly  displays  its  gratitude  ^  and  be  thine  the  sweet  reflection,  that 
while  the  rewards  of  despotism  exist  but  for  a  day,  on  tb^  Cham- 
pions of  liberty  posterity  herself  bestows  her  sure,  unfading  re- 
4:ompense ! 

Returning,  however,  to  the  succours  afibrded  by  France  and 
Spain,  no  one  can  doubt  that  this  assistance  ^cided  the  destinies 
.of  America,  though  at  the  same  time  we  will  not  say  that  the 
liberties  of  the  United  States  would  have  fallen  without  It.  What 
a  difference  between  the  revolutions  of  Italy  and  of  the  peninsula, 
whose  constitutional  governments,  instead  of  allies  found  only 
enemies,  and  instead  of  encouragement  received  only  mensfces. 

We  have  thus  shortly  spoken  of  the  incalculable  diSef(^nce  be- 
tween the  circumstances  which  accompanied  the  rev<4ution  of 
America  and  those  of  Italy  and  the  peninsula.  Since,  then|  we  have 
«een  the  principal  despots  of  Europe  contribute  to  lay  the  founda- 
tion of  American  liberty,  why  may  we  not  .hope,  and  that  shortly^ 
to  see  America  becoming  the  centre  of  support  to  the  freedom  of 
Europe  ?  Ah,  wherefore  is  it  not  as  easy  to  obtain  a  strict  alliance 
among  the. enemies  of  despotism,  as  it  is  among  their  satellites  ? 
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The  Revolution  of  Greece  compared  with  those  of  Italy  and 

the  Peninsula, 

The  CQ9sequjence8  of  the  Greek  revolution  may  perhaps  liere*^ 
aft^r  prove  not!  inferior  to  those  produced  by  the  revolution  of  the 
United  £tateS)  and  that  of  France.  In  proportion  to  the  slowneM 
of  the  piogroas  made  hy  the  Greeks  in  <:OB«olidating  thrir  liberty, 
will  be  the  ^tent  and  duration  of  their  aucces^.  This  infaiUble 
nisuUm.  is  derived  from  the  consideration  of  all  human  things,  in 
^JM<;h  we  ^ee  that  whoever  rises  np  not  gradually,  but  rapidly,  is 
ejxposed  to  an  nnforeiBeea  and  precipitate  fall,  while  the  most  powr 
erful  empires  hate  risen  slowly  front  the  humblest  be^nnings. 
But  in  ^his  age,  as  evidenced  by  Am^ica^  superior  knowl^e  of 
gpvfrn^eq^,  as  a  science,  greatly  coi^tributes,  not  only  to  a  more 
rapid)  but  to  aixiore  sure  and  solid  establishment  of  fi^edom  thaa 
anciently,  :and  the  Greeks  are  fast  acquiring  that  knowkge,  as 
may  be  se^n  in  tjhe  model  of  their  <<  Pr&msional  QmstkuiionJ* 

,  Though  it  is  not  given  us  to  behold  the  future,  and  to  know  the 
b^  of  the  Grecian  Fhcenix  now  apparently  rising  from  the  ashes 
of  .a  prior  existence,  we  may,  however,  venture  to  presume,  that 
the  position  in  which  the  Greeks  at  present  stand,  justifies  the  ex- 
pectation that  they  are  not  likely  to  fall  into  their  ancient  and  de.^ 
iprad^  state  of  slavery,  but  that  in  all  human  probability  they  will 
ostablish  a  great  and  powerful  republic* 

.Will  the  existence  of  liberty  in  Greece,  and  that  of  an  Otto* 
man  government  in  Constantinople,  be  compatible  ?  And  theQ» 
would  90t  the  Russians  find  immense  obstacles^  in  first  subjuga- 
ting the  brutally-ignorant  Turks,  whose  power  is  still  great* 
altiiough,  like  that  of  Russia  herself,  it  stands  on  a  basis  of  dcBoery^ 
imdr/conaequently  rests  on  principles  of  self-dissolution,^  feebly 
supported  by  the^  decaying  embers  of  a  stupid  bigotry  ?  Tliis 
must  .be  a  work  of  time ;  and  so  must  afterwards  be  the  breaking 
up  the  new  republic  of  the  Greeks,  and  subduing  that  pei^plet 
emulating  their  enlightened  ancestors ;  glorying  in  having  thrown 
ofi^  the  heaviest  burden  whereby  a  nation  had  ever  been  oppressed  % 
and.  fired  with  an  enthusiasm  for  consolidaring  their  freed(»n  and 
fame  ?  The  Greek  revolution  will  therefore  prove  a  Gordian  knot 
to  the  Holy. Alliance.;  for  Alexander  the  first  of  Russia  is  not 
Alexander,  the  Great.  Having  said  thus  mucht  we  will  proceed 
/to  tsxamine  the  many  circumstances  which  at  this  moment  favor 
the  .Greek  revolution,  and  which  were  wanting  to  Italy  and  to  the 
Peninsula* 

1st. — No  nation,  except  the  Jews,  ever  had  such  cause  to  detest 
the  yoke  of  a  foreign  nation,  as  the  Greeks  of  our  time.  All  the 
civilised  nations  of  Europe  have  experienced  invasions,  but  their 
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suffieitngs  fsom  tiuis  cause  were  temporary;  and  m  ooe>  two  or 
three  generationsy  the  inTaders  have,  been  lost  among  the  invaded* 
Besidea  thiA,  in  the  moat  barbaroits  ages  the  former  inerer  perse*- 
ciited  the  latter  as  the  Muarohnaiis  hate  persecuted  and  da  still 
peiaecute  those  Greeks  who  arcmiain  ion  their  power.  The  Greeks 
were  not  eqUaUy  paFOtectedby  the  law  which  protected  the  Mns^ 
animans  again^  oppresrion;  die  6red»  were  obliged  to  wear  a 
tlitferent  dress  from  their  conqueroi^s,  tliat  die  two  nations  might 
not  be  mistaken.  The  weU^kilown  Ali  Pacha  of  Jamna,  in  order 
to  qnietlhe  'onreasonabfe  jealousy  of  the  wife  of  his  son  Moiictai^ 
iPaciia  of  the  Morea^  as  an  ordinary  expedient  in  Turkish  poUcyt 
<jaaaed  to  be  enclosed  in  sacks^  and  drowned  fai  the  lake  of  Janina^ 
{(the  ancient  Cocytus,)  diirteen  of  the  most  beautiful  and  ^respecta- 
ble  ladies  oi  the  principal  Greek  families.  This  tragical  example 
ctf  tyramiy,  which  has  occurred  in  our  own  times,  is  here  stated, 
in  ordor  to  gire  an  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  despotism  under 
which  the  Greeks,  now  contending  for  freedom,  have  idt  so  many 
ages  groaned.  Under  an  expression  equally  dreadful  several  mi^ 
lions  of  Greeks  still  groan,  who  are  dispersed  all  over  Tuxkey^ 
waiting  for  a  propitious  moment  in  which  to  imitate  their  brethren 
of  the  Piiloponnesus.  Such  a  despotism  never  e)dsted  in  the  two 
Peninsulas. 

2nd.-«»Habit,  howe^ror,  <is  so  strong  among  men,  that  k 
renders  them,  for  a  while,  as  insensible  to  the  most  barbarous  op* 
pression,  as;  a  manbom  blind-is  to  the  want  of  Ught  So  that,  if  the 
Greeks  did  not  applaud  their  conquerors,  they  at  leae^  unresistin^y 
endured  for  many  ages  the  weight  of  their  chains;  butreligicfn^ 
that  powerful  stimulus  to  die  mind  of  ma!b,*-*-ireligion,  whiifk 
inBcnne  other  Europeancountries,  by  the  time-serving  of  itspriestai 
serves  so  well  the  cause  -of  despotism,  is  now  a  principal  leveiT  in 
Taiskig  the  Greeks  in  opposition  to  die  Mahometan  ycdce.  Had, 
in  time  past,  a  Demosthenes  entered  die  hut  of  an  indigenrfamiiy, 
destitute  of  bread  to  sadsfy  their  hunger,  and  of  clothes  to  cover 
•diem  from  the  wiriter^  cold,  and  discoursed  to  them  on  the 
means  of  revolting  against  the  mjusdce  of  dieir  oppressors  who 
revelled  in  opulence,  he  would  prdiably  have  found  them  insens»- 
ble  to  the  wisest  or  most  affecdng  arguments;  But  since  some 
light-on  the  subject  of  liberty,  and  the  hope  of  emancipation,  have 
broken  in  on  the  mind  of  the  Greeks,  let  but  a  friar  or  a  priest, 
politically  ignorant  as  he  may  be,  only  add  as  a  motive  tb  resist- 
ance the  holy  name  of  religion,  the  wretched  family  immediately 
takes  arms,  and  no  difficulty  can  damp  its  ardodr.  Hence  we  may 
perceive,  that  if  religion  animated  the  Mussulmans  to  destroy  the 
Grecian  empire  in  Constantinople,  religion  also,  coming  in  aid  of 
the  new  lights  on  the  subject  of  government,  powerfully  adding  to 
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tlieiff  faatied  of  Mahontetan  oppresaosts  aninmting  to  a  fearleiBaeM 
of  clang^>  and  impixing- even. a  preference  dF  iezih  toa.continu- 
anee  of  dieir  misery,  has- so*  completely  aroused  the  Greeks  from 
their  lefchargVt  as  to  give  *  them  stirengdi  for  driring  the  degenerate 
TurWout  of  Europe,  and. for  re-establishing  the  Greek  dominion 
on  its  ancient  site. — ^And  perhaps  the  day  is  not  far  distant,  in 
vrUeh'ti^  English  government  may.  hasten  to  co-operate  in  the 
aggrandisement  of  the  Greeks,  and  may  r^et  that  iD  had  not 
sooner  come  to  dieir  assistance.  Sudi  a  system  should  seem  amoa^ 
,tiie  best  .which  the  policy  of  the  times  can  suggest  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Great  Britain  ;  since  it  would  fumish  a  lasting  cheek  to 
;ibfs  Russian  Colossus,  wanting  only  moderate  talent  in  an  ambitious 
psince  in  order  to  become,  as  dangerous  to  Eurc^e,  as  the  Huns 
and  Vandals  of  old.  If  the  Catholic  clergy,  profaning  the  nanseof 
.religion,  have  succeeded  in  throwing  back  into  slavery  the  people 
of  dbe  peninsula,  may  the  Greek  clergy,.wiK>  in  fact  are  the  priests 
of  a  republic  in. which  all  religions  are  pvoteeted,  reconduct  to 
•freedom  a  people,  whose. destinies  may  have  a  powerful,  influence 
aver  the  happiness  of  the  whole  great  European  £amily% 
.  3rd.«^Though  the  aristocracy^  in  either  ^£  the  two  penipasulaSj 
.was  not  so:powerfuLasthat  of  England,  which  is  so  greatly  interested 
in  the  support  of  existing  circumstances,  nor  had  any  influence,  in 
the;  government.;  yet,  being  courted  by  the  princes  who  sought  to 
-keep  it  in  die  interests  of.  despotism,  it  has  been  found  one  of  the 
chief  supports  of  absolute  power. .  Now  the  Greeks  have  not  this 
obstacle  to  contend  with;  they  have  no  aristocracy,  and:fJboi]^ 
diere  may  be  a  few  distinguished  families,  who  boast  that  they  are 
.descended  from  the^ancient  noble»>  of  the  Gredk  empire,  they  are 
reven  more  interested  .in  shaking  off  the  Ottoman  ydke  than  the 
lower  order  of  the  people  themselves,  nor  ia  it  probable  that 
a  circumstance  of  such  slight  moment  as  a  mere  descent  from 
ancient  families'  can  have  much  influence  on  the  revdiution  of 
Greece. 

'     4tlk— -The  situation  of  Greece,  with  regard  to  the  Ottomans^  i&  so 

diflenentfrom  that  of  the  Italians  and  the  peninsular  nations  widi> 

-regard  to  the  allied  princes,  that  if  the  two  peninsulas  have  lost 

-their  liberty,,  we.  might  almost  calculate  that  the  Greeks  will  be 

^alyle  to  support  theirs^  They  certainly  want  that  experience  which 

^the  inhabitants  of  tbe  peninsula  acquired  in  the  war  agaipst  the 

-French,  under  Napoleon^  nor  do  they  possess  the  knowlege  ol^ 

tained  by  the  Italians  of  the  kingdom,  of  Naples,  who  either  as 

subjectsor  allies  of  Napoleon,;in  the  midst  of  hid  victorious  afimiea^ 

distinguished  themselves^  in  every  part  of  Europe.    But,  in  what 

may  be  called  the  art  of  war,  the  Greeks  are.  not  inferior  to^thek 

opponents,  and  in  a  variety,  of  other  particulars  they  may  jusitly  be 
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donstdered  as  superior.  Tkey  ^are  rreiharkable  for  their  actitit^^ 
and  for  their  national  amusements,  which  consist  in  wreGtling, 
mtnningt  and  leaping*  The  Mussulmans,  onthe  contrary,  are  serious, 
torpidj  and  disinclined  "to  gymnastic  exercises.  The  Greeks  are 
Averse  from  intemperance,  their  dress  is  suitable  for  light  troops, 
and  their  habits  are  adapted  to  a  mountainous  country.  Thi^ 
Mussulmans  are  very  sensible  of  the  effects  of  weather,  and  their 
manner  of  dressing  corresponds  with  the  slowness  of  their  moire- 
ftients^  The  sobriety  of  the  Greeks  is  such  as  would  hardly  be 
credited  in  England ;  and  to  this  circumstance,  so  favorable  to  the 
military  character,  is  added  another  no  less  useful :  Their  natural 
activity  is  not  diminished  by  the  artides  of  their  dress,  which  by 
other  European  soldiers  is  carried  in  havre-sacs  on  their  shoulders.' 
Their  shoes  are. made  of  a  small  piece  of  leather,  which  is  thrown 
away  when  worn  out,  and  its  loss  is  supplied  in  a  moment.  The 
same  observation  is  applicable  to  their  shirt,  and  to  evety  part  of 
their  attire,  from  head  to  foot.  A  Greek  soldier  who  should  wash 
his  shirt,  would  incur  the  imputation  of  effeminacy,  as  much  as 
would  a  young  Englishman  who  should  make  use  of  rouge,  fot 
this  article  is  not  used  in  England  even  by  the  ladies,  in  the  same 
degree  as  it  is  in  France.  If  to  all  these  advantages  the  Greeks 
added  discipline^  and  some  part  of  the  regularity  and  obedience 
practised  by  the  other  nations  of  Europe,  they  would  be  as  good 
soldiers  as  any  in  the  world.  Their  manner  of  organising  theit 
bands  is  analagous  to  their  character  of  light  troops.  Their  bancb 
are  composed  of  relations,  friends  and  fellow-citizens.  In  the  same 
band  are  never  seen  together  Greeks  of  Corinth,  -Athens,  and 
Sparta ;  so  that  being  all  relations,  friends  or  neighbours,  they  ar^ 
tinder  the  observation  of  those  among  whom  they  are  to  pass  the 
remainder  of  their  days.  At  the  same  time  their  officers,  and 
above  all  the  commanders  of  their  companies,  are  those  who  have  the 
most  influence,  and  are  the  most  esteemed  among  them ;  and  dieir 
advancement,  or  to  speak  more  properly  the  extension  of  theit 
command,  is  in  proportion  to  the  confidence  they  are  able  to  inspire. 
All  these  circumstances,  which  cannot  take  place  in  mofi&  nume^ 
rous  armies,  ate  extremely  advantageous  to  the  Greeks,  and  may^  by 
small  and  frequent  victories,  make  them  more  and  more  warlike^ 
and  cause  them  insensibly  to  acquire  all  tliat  is  wanting  to  make 
them  perfect  soldiers.  And  in  order  to  understand  still  better  the 
military  state  of  Greece,  we  may  say^  that  what  appears  in  thena 
a  defect^  is  periiaps  in  a  great  measure  the  cause  of  then:  saietyi. 
In  fact  if  their  troops  were  organised  in  the  regular  European 
manner,  they  'INuld  lose  all  the  advantages  which  we  have  just 
made  manifest ;  the  people  would  be  disgusted  by  the  introduaion 
of  !^uropeandisci{>line;  and  finally,  either  the  vanity  of  some  of  their 
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diiefsy.or  tteriMitenl  wnbttion  «f  ntending  Ariff  domiiiiteSy  m^t 
occasion  diMi  a  «trio«8.  teteive  of  foftooey  and  tlierebf  prodoca 
ineparaUe  avihk»  Many  friends  of  frfe«dom>  anxious  for  the  w^ 
fare  of  Greecet  but  kiaxperienced  in  military  aflSriss»  cxdaim»  wky 
are  not  the  troops  in  tl^  countries  organised  and  dtsaplined  r 
We  answer,  that  the  eaptrienced  physician  never  recommends 
nnripened  fruit.  The  Neapdstans  and  Spaniards  harassed  the 
French  much  more  by  their  armed  bands  and  gumllas,  dian  by 
that  regular  troops.  The  bands  of  Sertorius  obscured  the  glory 
of  Pompey  and  Metellus.  And  on  occasion  of  the  present  resist* 
ance  of  the  Greeks  to  the  Turkst  the  resistance  of  the  Albamans 
under  Scaoderbeg  is  too  dose  a  parallel  to  be  passed  over  in  rilehcr. 
That  petty  prince,  bj  his  capacity  for  inmilar  war,  and  a  perfect 
devotion  of  himself  to  his  country,  so  enwusiasticaUy  attadied  to 
his  standaM  the  national  soldiery,  that,  for  more  than  twenty 
years  of  almost  incessant  hostility,  within  which  period  the  TuriE% 
by  the  taking  of  Constantinople,  extinguished  the  Greek  empm^ 
and  by  their  other  conquests  were  the  terror  of  Christendom,^— « 
even  at  that  very  period,  when  nothing  else  seemedaUe  to  oppose 
them,  they  were  successfully  resisted  by  Scanderb^  at  the  head 
of  diminurive  armies  such  as  those  of  die  present  Greeks,  and 
making  war  in  the  same  manner. 

5th.— -In  whatever  concerns  maritime  affrirs,  every  thing^  is  in 
favor  of  the  Greeks,  while  on  the  contrary  nothing  occurred  that 
was  propitious  in  this  respect  to  the  liberty  of  the  two  Peninsulas. 
And  here  it  is  necessary  to  examine  the  maritime  situation  of 
Greece,  to  which  perhaps  she  will  be  indebted  in  a  great  degree 
fer  the  success  of  her  great  enterprise.  Every  one  knows  that 
the  Greeks,  to  the  number  of  some  millions,  are  dispersed  all  over 
the  Turkish  empire,  while  those  who  have  lifted  up  the  vizor,  and 
have  dared  to  make  open  war  against  their  oppressors,  are  the 
C^reeks  of  some  Idands  of  the  Arclupelago,  those  who  inhabit  thePe* 
loponnesus,  now  called  theMorea,andthe  countries  comprdbended 
between  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth  and  the  ibmous  straits  of  Ther- 
mopylae :fiom  whence  itcieariy  appears  that  dieir  geographical 
situation  must  have  the  greatest  influence  on  their- future  success. 
The  Gteeksy  though  they  had  no  command  in  the  Turkish  navy^ 
yet  in  a  great  measure  supplied  it  with  sulors,  in  additfon  to  whidi 
both  the  ports  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  as  well  as  of  Turkey  in  Asia, 
together  with  the  extensive  shores  of  the  Archipdago,  are  occu«' 
fSiid  by  Gf>eek  merchant'-vessek.  This  arises  both  from  the  ex- 
cessive indolence  of  the  Turks,  and  their  aversion  from  laborious 
occupations)  and  also  from  the  circumstance  that  the  Greeks  have 
found  it  easier  to  save  their  property  from  Ottoman  extortion,  by 
employing  it  in  commerce^  than  in  the  acquisition  of  landed  pro* 
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p«rtf«  An^  ^  a  8uperiofitj  in  otommeiasA  navigation  nttutaUf 
gives  an  equal  snpemoritjr  in.  the  militsrj  branch  of  nsotical  affairs^ 
k  is  easy  to  jperceiye  why  the  Greeks  hare  so  great  an  ^i^antage 
in  this  respect  over  the  Turks.  ^  This  advantage  is  the  more  Te-> 
markable,  as  the  naval  resources  of  the  Greeks  are  trifling  in  cDn»- 
parison  with  those  which  the  Turksi  if  th^y  were  willing  to  exert 
themseivesi  might  possess.  It  must^  howeveti  appear  by  what  has 
been  alteady  said^  diat  even  if  the  Greeks  suiFered  a  defeat  by  fenid» 
their  affairs  wouM  not  be  irretrievably  ruined,  because  from  their 
different  Islands  they  couki  ccdlect  troops  to  renew  the  war  in 
the  Mdrea.  We  do  not«  indeed,  anticipate  vuch  a  reverse ;  and 
from  what  will  shortly  be  stated,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that,  eo 
far  from  losing  ground,  they  are  likely  very  materially  to  ettend 
their  dominion. 

6th. — Another  circumstance,  and  not  one  of  the  leart  favorable 
for  the  Greeks,  is  the  actual  position,  political  and  military^  of  the 
Qttoman  empire*  For  some  time  past  the  Pachas,  who  have  go£> 
verned  the  Turkish  provinces  assigned  them  like  so  many  absolute 
princes,  have  been  almost  independent  of  the  Porte.  The  present 
Grand  Signior  has  endeavored  to  bring  them  back  to  a  stricter  obe^ 
dience,  without  possessing  either  the  talents  or  the  firmness  requi* 
site  for  an  undertaking  of  Such  importance ;  and  not  consideiing 
that,  among  an  enervated  and  corrupted  nation,  no  longer  possessed 
of  that  energy  which  once  made  them  formidable  in  Europe,'  Ami 
and  Afric2^,  such  a  reform  must  be  extremely  difficult  and  unpaia^ 
table.  The  actual  government  of  Turkey  finds  itself  at  this  mo* 
ment  engaged  in  almost  open  warfare  with  several  of  its  Puchas) 
so  that  both  in  mor^  force,  and  pecuniary  resources,  its  power  o(F 
ipesisting  the  Greeks  by  sea  as  well  as  by  Isind  is  very  eiatertaUy 
crippled. 

.  Thus  we  must  not  despair  of  fortunate  concurring  circum- 
stances, which  sooner  or  later  shall  place  the  Greeks  in  a  situation 
to  expel  the  Mussulmans  from  £uropei  The  Morea,  and  the 
otheir  countries  contiguous  to  this  peninsula  which  have  alt«ady 
thrown  off  the  Ottoman  yoke,  form  a  small  part  of  European 
Turkey)  which,  though  it  do  not  contain  niore  than  eight  millions 
t>£  inhabitants,  is  nearly  as  eittensive  as  France.  Out  of  this  po^ 
fyulation,  only  three  tnillions  are  Turks,  <and  the  other  five  are 
Christian  Greeks.  Thef  are  dispersed  all  over  the  continemt^ 
and  through  the  islands  of  European  Turkey,  without  reclaming 
those  which  are  to  be  found  within  Turkey  in  Asia.  It  has  beettt 
already  shown,  how  much  these  Greeks  are  interested  in^  and 
disposed  to,  a  revolt,  without  being  so  much  influenced  by  theo* 
recical  considerations  as  practical  sufferings  under  an  unexamp^d 
tyranny,  which  the  Turks,  the  weaker  they  become,  are  still  more 
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anxious  to  eiifofte.  *  We  are  iiot»  liowever,.to  foiset  that  light  jtnd 
heat  emanate  fronv  the  centre  of  our  system,  whether  mundanei 
or  mental  ^  or  that  light,  entering  by  the  understanding,  will  fixe 
the  heart,  especially  when  under  a  powerful  religious  influence. 
The  Turks  hare  therefore  not  only  to  oppose  the  Greeks  who 
have  already  revolted,  but  have  to  watch  with  a  jealous  eye  those 
who  still  remain  in  their  power  ;  while  the  revolted  Greeks  will 
resemble  a  stream,  which,  at  first  hardly  noticed,  is  continually 
increased  by  the  waters  which  flow  into  it,  and  which  swells  into 
dignity  and  consequence  as  it  advances  in  its  course. 

8th. — Finally,  me  present  situation  of  the  Greeks  is  extremely 
advantageous,  inasmuch  as  England,  who  turned  the  scale 
against  Jtaly  and  the  Peninsula,  acts  not  in  the  same  manner 
towards  Greece.  The  friends  of  freedom  in' England,  by  incul- 
cating philanthropy  and  abstract  Christianity,  attach  many  friends 
to  the  Greek  cause  on  the  score  of  religion,  even  among  a  clergy 
whose  mental  vision  is  so  much  obscured  by  interest,  privilege,  and 
prejudice,  as  not  often  to  discern  what  is  due  to  the  people  at  home^, 
but  who  can  yet  clearly  enough  see  that,  in  Greece,  even  Greek 
Christianity  is  to  be  preferred  to  Mahometanism.  Chus  does  the 
watchful  mother,  by  means  of  a  syrup  which  soothes  his  tender  pa- 
late, induce  her  unconscious  child  to  swallow  the  salutary  medi- 
cine. The  Whigs,  oh  this  occasion,  cannot,  either  from  feeling  or 
policy,  abandon  the  party  of  true  freedom.  The  Tories,  and  the 
government,  who  have  both  one  common  cause,  and  are  possessed 
of  all  the  power  of  the  country,  begin  to  reflect  more  seriously  on 
their  own  interests.  However  great  may  be  the  tenderness  they  feel 
towards  the  principles  of  the  Holy  AUiance,  they  cannot  forget 
Russia,  or  her  inveterate  projects  of  ambition.  And  what  shall 
guarantee  to  England  the  constant  moderation  of  the  Emperor 
Alexander*— or,  if  tliat  moderation  were  to  be  relied  on,  who  can 
ensure  the  continuance  of  his  life  to  a  distant  period  of  existence  i 
And,  if  England,  once,  flattered  herself  that  her  assistance  could 
place  Turkey  in  a  situation  to  resist  Russia,  now,  that  she  be- 
holds the  weakness  of  the  Porte,  can  she  expect  that  this  declining 
state  will  present  an  eflFectual  barrier  against  the  Colossal  power 
of  Russia?  The  English  cabinet  must,  as  a  natural  consequence 
of  the  present  situation  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  place  its  reliance  on 
the  rising  liberty  of  Greece,  which  may,  ere'  long,  aflbrd  ^  power- 
ful bulwark  against  the  overwhelming  force  and  threatening  am- 
bition of  Russia. 
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.    tt;A2c&  maj/ 1^0  attributed  the  pr^mt  f^Uudp.fjfj^e.SoulM  qf 
■^    Europe;  and  ^hq  the,  J^riif^ipql  Cflij^ ^pf^^^      mg^^'^^V 

^,  Italy,  ^ ;  .  ;  i ' 


The  geographical  situation  ipf  the  kiijg^oin  oi  tjx^.  T^o  Si^ilipti 
]bhe  inflttehce  it  po86esse$  qver  t^^restp}  JCtily  v4^.Q  Qonoegii^pc^ 
attendant  on  theiall  of  its  Coi^stituti<wu4  ^OYftCfuneiit  j^,  and  finaUy^ 
the  history  and  character  of  itspepple  i  axe  aU.rea^pas  for  ^nf^uipiu^ 
us  to  pfiersonie  observations  resp^ctipg,  the  lo^^of  Hberty  ih  thip 
iiiterestipg  country*^  These  observations  |wre  jcopsideif  US  ,$o§  tfipff 
necessary,  because  the  British  public  has  either  not  manifested  any 
considerable  interest  in  the  liberty  of  Italyi  or  has  understood  jiie 
•  stibject  less  as  it  concerns  Italy,  than  as  it  concerns  the  Peninsula : 
whereas  the  English  government,  which,  is  continually  moving 
by  slow  degrees  towards  its  object,  was  more  solicitous  for  the 
destruction  of  Italian  liberty,  than  for  that  of  the  Peninsula ;  and 
the  reasons  for  this  are  as  follows.  First,  Italy,  in  as  much  as  i^ 
is  more' central  iii  Europe  than  the  Peninsula,  has  more  sympatliy 
with  France,  and  contains  a  larger  and  more  enlightened  population, 
might  have  much  more  effectually  benefited  the  cause  of  European 
liberty.  In  the  second  place,  most  unfortunately  for  Italy,  the 
period  at  which  she  sought  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  foreign  and 
domestic  slavery,  was  that  in  which  the  English  governnient  was 
in  a  state  of  excitement  on  account  of  the  queen's  trial,  and  the 
TOice  of  freedom  would  at  that  moment  have  been  peculiarly  un- 
welcome, even  if  it  had  proceeded  from  Uie  limits  of  Kamschatka. 
In  the  third  place,  the  policy  of  England  leads  her  to  favor  the 
pretensions  of  the  house  of  Austria,— hence,  we  have  seen  that  the 
English  government  never  hesitated  for  a  moment  in  permitting, 
and  even  in  secretly  urging  the  holy  alliance  to  march  its  armies 
against  Naples. 

This  government,  at  the  same  time,  sent  a  squadron  into  the 
road-stead  of  the  bay  of  Naples,  with  injunctions  hostile  to  the 
Constitutionalists,  under  the  pretext  of  protecting  the  royal  family — 
a  family  more  respected  by  Naples  than  it  deserved,  and  too  much 
confided  in  for  the  national  interests :  and  here,  let  us  call  to 
mind  that  this  very  government,  so  zealous  in  favoring  the  house 
of  Austria,  has  twiqe  forfeited  its  word — has  twice  violated  the 
sanctity  of  treaties.  In  the  year  1799  the  capitulation  between 
th^  King  of  Naples  (the  excellent  Ferdinand  of  thi§  day)  and  the 
liepublicans  of  Naples,  shut  up  in  the  fortresses  of  that  kingdom, 
\(ras  guaranteed  by  England ;  yet  did  the  English  ministers  permit 
liuhdreds  of  these  republicans,  distinguished  by  talents,  rank  and 
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richeSy  to  be  conducted  to  tlie  scafibld.'  Subsequentlj^  the  same 
English  government  excited  the  Sicilians  to  revolt  against  the 
sacred  person  o£  their  legitimate  kine  (who  remained  for  some 
time  a  prisoner  in  the  custody  of  English  troops)»  and  guaranteed 
to  the  people  of  Sicily  the  possession  for  ten  years  of  that  Con- 
stitutions which  they  had  adopted^  in  imitation .  of  that  of  Eng- 
land ;  after  this  the  government  of  England  not  only  permitted 
Ferdinand  to  perjure  himself  by  annulling  the  Constitution  to  whxcli 
lie  was  sworn,  but  when  in  1820  Sicily  abolished  absolute  power, 
diey  permitted  the  Austrians  to  invade  thb  unfortunate  island^ 
the  victim  of  British  policy.  Hence,  the  Italians  who  visit  Engr 
land^  and  who  have  formed  their  opinion  of  the  people  from  the 

«  1  Good  fortune  contributes  more  than  virtue  to  the  acquisition  of  f^me  ; 
and  it  is  only  when  the  two  are  united  that  merit  becomes  consplcooils. 
The  contempt  of  death  manifssted  by  the  republicans  of- Naples  who  w«re 
executed  in  1799>  was  greater  than  can  be  imagined  or  described.  Among 
them  were  nobles,. priests,  advocates,  monks,  physicians,  poets,  young  men, 
.old  men,  ind  even  women.  The  Prince  of  Strongolo,  united  but  a  few  days 
before  to  a  young  ^ife,  was  seen  by  the  executioner  to  smile  as  he  examined 
the  axe«  The  Duke  d'Andiia  observing  the  fruiterers  as  he  passed. tbrongih 
the  streets,  asked,  if  fruit  were  then  as  al^undant  as  it.  haci  beep  tl^e  je^r 
before.  The  Duke  Riario,  the  sons  of  the  princes  of  Stigliano  and  of  Ca9- 
sano,  distinguished  themslelves  by  their  intrepidity.  Vincen20  Rossia,  b  miui 
^f  superior  talents,  died  like  a  Spartan  :  in  Rome,  he  would  have  riwUtod 
a  Cato,  or  a  Brutus.  When  that  distinguished  scnolar  Mario.Pagano.was 
brought  before  the  judses^  th^  said  to  hip),  **  Signor  Pagano,  the  people 
clemand  your  head.''  He  replied,  '*  1  die  then  cbutented :  Tor  it  has  always 
been  my  wish,  that  in  my  country  the  will  of  the  people  should  be  obeyed.* 
It  is  told  of  the  immortal  Cirilio^  a  physician  oeleorated  throughout 'jftU 
Europei',  that  having  cured  Admiral  Nelson,  in  an  illness,  that  officer  being 
Interested  for  him.  alone^  endeavoured  to  persuade  h^m  to  write  a  petition  tp 
the  king  for  pardon.  Cirillo  replied,  that  having  sworn  to  live  and  die  free, 
he  did  not  desire  to  receive  his  life  as  a  favor  from  the  tyrant  of  his  country. 
This  cidebrated  physician,  in  a  dissertation -which  he  wrote  at  a  time  wh^^n 
revolutions  were  not  thought  of,  demonstrated  that  of  all  deatfaa  tl^t  bj' 
hanging  was  the  easiest  Little  did  he  then  conjecture  that  he  was  destioed 
to  prove  it  in  his  own  case !  such  are  the  strange  vicissitudes  of  human  ex^ 
istence!  At  the  period  of  which  we  have  been  speaking,  several  hundred 
republicans  were  executed,  all  men  of  the  first  distinction,  whose  personal 
interests  could  only  be  injured  by  the  establishment  of  a  republic,  and  iviw 
could  expect  to  gsdn  nothing  more  than  glory  ^  and  so  greatW  did  the  desire 
for  the  public  good  prevail  at  Naples,  that  no  one  could  willingly^  renpunce 
the  hope  of  revenging  the  blood  of  these  men,  whose  memory  will  ever  be 
dear  to  the  NcapiMitans. 

We  will  ngiw  only  men^Uon  ii^  what  manner  these  men,  the  iiist  m^sminK 
the  country,  were  tried.  |Cing  Ferdinand  selected  five  persona^  whose  ex- 
istence had  been  till  then  unknown  in  the  Two  Sicilies :  he  gave  them 
iiigh  rank  in  the  magistracy,  and  considerable  wealth :  these  five  person^ 
.constituted  the  famous  tribunal  called  the  Junta  of  State.  But  even  this 
.ephemeral  judicature  was  a  mere  -mockery ;  for  the  legitimate  Ferdinand, 
son  of  the  sons  of  St  Loub,  s^nt  to  the  junta  the  names  of  any  persons 
whose  death  he  desired. 
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c^ttdttct: rfffe ifttlera^^ are  surpHs^-  tofind  suchmagbanimity ^it4 

goHi  tleyalted  sentiments  amortg  iridmduals,  and  ambng  the  jjublic" 

atrlafge,  pf  die  British  empire.  '  '. 

v'  N^i'the  teiry  causfes  whi^h  led  the  English  govemmetit  to 

show;  such  k  dislike  to  Italian  liberty^)  ought  to  induce  the  people 

pj  fingfend-to  favor,  or'  at  leastr  to  manifest  more  syAip^thy  in  its 

s^cc0ss.    Bnlightened  as  the  Engfish  Uberalir  in  general  are,  the^ 

cirinot  certainly  be  ignorant  of  what  concerns  Italy ;    but  not 

being  in  themselves  sufficiently  strong  to"  stand  alooe  in  political 

opinions^  they  have  followed  the  popular  feeling,  and  have  showi;^ 

jmrrer  zea!  for  the  cause  of  Spain,  because  the  English  populace 

s^  accustomed  to  consider  the  Spanish  as  the  enemies  of' the 

Fr^snch;  and  they  also  show  still  more  interest  in  the  afiairs  of 

.Qr^ei  .because  jreligionhas  renidered  ihj^  cause  of  that  cbimtry: 

popiBlat  in- England. '  Thus  we  see  Jmw  the  mass^  of  the  people^ 

atfid  individuals  alsOj  are  influehced  in'  the  interest  they  happen  tq 

takii  in  political  siffairs.    Returning  to.  the  subject  of  the  Twp 

SicUiQjji,  wei  idball.^ay,  that  the  most  powerful  cause  of  the  divi- 

aiqncaiid  Mnritwle  of  Ifealy,  has  been  die  ambition  of  eager  deem 

for  temporal  dominion  in  the  Roman  pontiffs. ,  They  have  been 

^fways  interested  to  prevent  Italy  frdna  throwing  off  the  foreign 

yok%/l)eG^}se  they  know,  that  the  doipsinian  of  me.  church  would 

be  incoQgq[)atible  Mdth  Ita^aii  liberty.    '^  -  v.:;    ■ 

*^  The  pontiffs  are  not  only  interested  that  Italy  should  remain  ih 

slavery.),  but' also  that  it  should  not  fall  under  tne  subjugation  of  a 

aiogle  sovereign,,  whetlier  an  Italian  pr  foreign  prince ;  for.  tliat 

,ctfciunat^ce  wt>uld  equally  undermine  their  supremacy  in  temfKii- 

j^l-a^rs."   In'fatt,  if  we  e:camine  tbep^itical  conduct  df  the 

popes^  we  shall  see  theni  first  calling  in  the  assistance  t)f  fo- 

jpej^n^rir  whenever  Ita^an  liberty  b^an  to  spread,  her  pubipns,  and 

,then<'pattizig^ithem8elv8S  at  the.  head  of.  the  Gue^hs,  in  .order  to 

.€f±dte  and  assist  the  Italians  against  whoever  had  become  moist- 

poW<erful  in  Italy.    Had  it  xiot  been  for  papal  interference,  that 

^l^au^rg^  of  so  manynationss  and  iet8p£;daUy  of  Italy,  that  collier j 

imited  under  a  foreign,  or  domestic  prince  would  long-ago  have< 

,beeH  restored  to  ^8  ancient  glory^  and  would  not  at  this  moment 

groan  under  the  tyranny  of  Austria,  or  of  those  petty  priiices  who 

are  so  degraded  as  rather  to  prefer  being  goaded:  )>y  &ft  ^ustriaa 

j{ylk€^4thatttG(x:pafide^.  the^^Eedioii  and.  sfiirtt  vOf  .the  ^peoplie^of 

their  o#h  nation*    If  it  had  not  been  for  the  artifices  of  the  popes, 

nothing  is  more  probable  than  that  Italy  would  have  been  united, 

not  under  a  foreign  prince,  but  under  ^  king  of  Naples  \  and  henc^ 

for  xieaxly  ten  centuries,  it  ha«  been  the  constant  policy  of  th^ 

popes  to  prevent  a^y  dynasty  from  becoming  powerful  inr  the 

kingdo)ii  of  the  Two  Sicilies.     Against  th6  Norman  king«s  tl^ 
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tK>pe«  caUed  in  the  assistance  of  die  Snabkos  i^fldast  the  Sualnans  i 
they  solicited  the  presence  of  Charles  of  Anjou»  brother  of  St, 
Louis  ;^  and)  in  opposition  to  the  French,  they  called,  in  the  Arago« 
nese,  all  which  occasioned  the  Two  Sicilies  to  fall  into  the  hands  of 
viceroys. 

;  The  popes  were  not  anxious  to  molest  the  Bourbons  on  their 
xestoration»  because  their  imbecility  did  not  render  them  objects  of 
jealousy;  but  they  renewed  their  accustomed  artificea  against 
Joachim,  because  Uiey  feared  his  adventurous  spirit.  Hence,  it  has 
arisen  that  this  nation,  notwithstanding  their  natural  animation 
and  energy,  notwithstanding  the  many  circimistances  by  which 
they  are  favored  by  nature,  have  never  succeeded  in  accomplish- 
ing the  grand  object  of  an  Italian  union,^  In  order  to  understand 
the  true  and  undeviating  character  of  this  people,  we  must  observe 
that  both  in  ancient  and  modem  times  they  have  been  the  most 
bitter  and  dangerous  enemies  to  the  Roman  power.  In  Calabda 
(anciently  Magna  Grxcia),  Hannibal,  assisted  by  that  country,  long 
maintained  his  position^  and  wasi  only  recallcHl  from  thence  by 
dangers  which  menaced  Carthage*  In  the  same  country,  Spartacus 
collected  his  bold  followers,  who  threatened  the  existence  of  the 
Roman  republic.  If  we  carry  on  our  observations  to  more  mo- 
dem times,  we  shall  see  the  Neapolitans,  in  the  beginning,  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  under  the  guidance  of  a  fisherman  named 
Massaniello,  proclaiming  a  republic.  They  boldly  revolted  against 
the  viceroy  and  the  troops  of  Spain  \  and  maintained  their  inde- 
pendence for  eight  months,  without  being  in  possession  of  ^y  of 
the  fortresses  dependent  on  that  capital.  In  1799  and  in  1806, 
whexl  the  name  of  the  French  arms  inspired  terror,  and  .  awe 
throughout  Europe,  the  Neapolitans  were  the  first  to  give  to  Europe 
the  example  of  an  insurrectionary  war  against  the  French :  for 
this  reason,  in  the  first  part  of  the  insurrectionary  war  in  Spain, 
the  Spanish  generals,  wishing  to  excite  their  population  to  fight 
against  the  troops  of  Napoleon,  adduced  the.  example  of  the 
Calabrians,  who  were  at  that  time  the  objects  of  universal  adnu« 
ration.  When,  in  18  IS,  the  English  government  ofiered  to  King 
Joachim  Murat  a  large  sum  of  money,  and  twenty  thousand  men, 
to  proclaim  the  independence  of  Italy,  if  that  prince  had  accepted 
the  offer,  perhaps  Italy  would  at  this  m.oment  be  united  and  inde- 
pendent:  it  is  an  undoubted  fact,  that  when  that  unfortunate  king 

-  •    •  -     |-      ,  ^  ■-  ■         /.        ..        -. 

.  '  Charles  the  First,  king  of  Naples^  iRjgis  th^  most  wicked  of  all  the.  kings 
who  ever  reigned  in  that  coufitrv,  until  the  accession  of  the  present.  This 
same  Charles  the  First  was  the  brother  of  the  fanioits  St.  Louis,  whose  coo- 
doct  would  have  occasioned  his  perishing  -  in  Africa;  had  not  Charles 
the  First  landed  there  with  his  Neapolitan  troops,  and  €om6  to  hi»  aasist- 
„ani:e.  It  was  during  the  r^ign  of  this  Charles  that  the  SipUiau  vcapisrateok 
place.  "  ^  .  ' 
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bkiBWi  wi^  cuS^Mftf  ^ueand  Neapolitans,  ventured  to  pr6i 
ekim  the  indepeiidence  of  lK%,  his  troops  having  arrived  as  far  as 
the  Mnks  of  the  Po,  sustained  bot^  in  advance  and  in  retreat  a 
variety  of  devere  engagements,  and  after  a  retreat  of  nearly  two 
hundred  miles,  Murat  gave  battle  at  Macerata,  where  the  combat 
lasted  three  days*  and  conferred  honor  on  the  Neapolitan  troops, 
by  the  courage  and  firmness  with  which  it  was  sustained.  When 
we  siBe  At  Austrians  ihvading  Naples,  we  ought  to  remember  how 
n^ch  llieir  forc^is  exceeded  those  of  the. Neapolitans,  and  also  that 
the 'Zngfish  navy,  the  almost  habitual  protector  of  despotism  in 
Naples,  disenibarked  about  that  time  th^  SiciKan  troops.  Finally, 
in-  ISdO,  Spain  had  scarcely  raised  the  cry  of  liberty,  when  all  the 
Kberals  of  Europe  applauded  :  but  who  dared  to  follow  the  exam- 
ple f  not  the  tardy  Prussians,  not  the  haughty  French,  not  even 
the  neighbouring  IPortuguese ;  but,  with  the  concurrence  of  thehr 
government,  the  Neapolitan  people. 

After  all  that  has  been  said,  it  seems  then  evident,  that  the 
polar  star  of  Italian  liberty  is  ever  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  In 
Saying  this,  we  do  not  mean  to  assert  that  the  other  countries 
of  Italy  dontain  a  people  less  willing,  less  intelligent,  or  less  ready 
to  join  m  the  common  cause.  The  troops  of  Piedmont  were 
superior  to  many  others  in  Napoleon's  numerous  armies.  But  the 
people  of' the  Two  SiciKes  haVe  in  their  favor  their  mountains, 
theiT  strong  positions,  their  distance  from  the  line  of  Austrian  oc- 
cupation, and  at  the  same  time  a  less  enervating  reifinement  in  their 
habits ;  all  these  circumstances  concur  in  recommending  that  an 
Italian  revolution  should  begin  in  Naples. 

^  But  before  we  come  to  the  real  and  immediate  cause  of  the  loss 
of  Neapolitan  freedom,  we  will  answer  one  question  which  may 
probably  be  asked-— Were  the  Neapolitans  ripe  for  liberty  ?  To 
this  we  shall  answer,  «« Observe  the  conduct  of  the  Neapolitans 
after  the  fall  of  their  Constitutional  government.'^ 

It  would  be  superfluous  to  speak  of  th^  class  of  well-informed 
persons^  tlie  nobles  and  proprietors.  From  the  period  of  1799  we 
have  seen  the  most  distinguished  men  of  the  nation  forfeiting  theiC 
lives  on  the  scafibld,  while  in  looking  upon  the  humbler  classes  of 
the  community,  we  have  seen  them  subjected  to  imprisonment,  to 
8tripes,and  to  thegallows^-we  behold  conspiracies  hourly  detected  ; 
we  see  King  Ferdinand  unable  to  organise  the  national  army,  and 
obliged  to  seek  foreign  assistance  $  we  see  the  Austrians  afraid  to 
Abandon  the  territorial  occupation,  and  yet  remaining  always  on 
guard,  as  in  an  enemy's  country. 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  the  final  question,  <<  How  does  it  happen 
that  A  people  who  fought  with  so  much  obstinacy  against  the 
French,  whose  soldiers  distinguished  themselves  so  much  under 
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Napokon  and  Murat,  whb  vkre  to  Vipe*  fot '^Knrtyv  toAM^eftlt 
support  themselves  ultimately  agbinst  A6  Aturtriaasf "  Wi&  msiy 
answer  this  question  by  another*  Has  an  army  e^er been  victor- 
rious  when  the  prince  by  M^iom  diey  are  organised  koAj^m^ 
mstnded,  an4  those  mo^t  in  his  cbnfid^ce,  are  iiitevesced  in  A^ 
defeat  i  But  let  us  nowgire  a  rapid  but  perspiettous  actoutit  of 
the  causes  of  the  misfortunes  of  this  people.  ^ 

"  The  Spanish  Constitution  w^s  proclaimed  and  demanded  "of-  die 
King  of  Naples  by  the  whole  population  of  this  great  capilal,  affd 
'was  afterwards  received  with  joy  by  all  the  provinces- of  the 
dom.  The  first  prc)clamat»ani  puUished  by  General  Pepe  af 
head-quarters  at  Avellino^  ^poke  only  of  the  abolition  of  Absolute 
power,  of  independence,  and  of  liberty.  When  it  was  kno^wn  iSt 
N^les  that  this  genefral  was  at  the  head  of  &e  ns(tional^gU{»r8s 
of  the  twb  Provinces^  of  almost  all  the  cavalry  b^t^ing^  tcy  iSie 
jirmy,  ^iid  of  several  corps  of  infantry ;  the  popttlatton,  ft^  tiy«^ 
in'their  own  way^  and  to  ask  for  what  they  most  wish^,  il^Sfeatlt^ 
rose  and  unanimously  demanded  the  Constitution  of  Spaing  with^ttt 
eVter  thinking  of  a  republic,  or  of  a  change  of  -dyna^i  -  G&tnenl 
Pepe^  therefore,  only  placed  the  nation  ih  a  situation  to  dedir^Ss 
free  will,  which  he  afterwards  supported  by  a  force  dompoeodf  itf 
tro(^s  and citizensw  ^       '  i.     .    ,t.-. 

If  the  Neapolitans  had  declared  ai  republky  or  a  change  of  dy- 
nasty, without  doubt  they  would  have  been  immediate^  >^ttaek^ 
by  all  the  nations  of  Europe.  Aiistria,  Russia  and  Prussia  wottli 
not  have  hesitated  eight  months  in  deciding  on  war  ;  and  Franc^^alid 
England,  who  sent  their  squadrons  into  the  bay  of  Naples^  uMelftik 
pfetenee*  of  protecting  the  royal  family,  would  hsrve  been  the>fiv%t 
to  thrbw'off  the  mask,  and  to  declai'e  against  the  C>Onstitutionalg6- 
vemment.  Even  Spain  herself  w6uld  have  frilowied  t^ir  4tt:alil>. 
.  pie .  In  ptoof  -of  this  we  hav^  to  say,  .that  tl^  Spaiiish  &igai^ 
and  small  vessels  "which  arrived  in  the  bay  of  Nafpl^  tfteriall^^Ms 
lost'^  had  teceii^ed  no  ether  instructioas  from  their '^oveifmnaat, 
than  toptbtect  the  royah family.  *  '  '  •;  <*  •■  }  -  *  v  >  wiiKi  - 
♦  Many  persons  deficient  in  exiferience,  Uame^h^  NtsafMdi^ns 
for  not  hatiftg  ifhnlediately  adv«noed'%n4i>fhe''Pbi^attd  'fof^»im 
declaring  on*  the  Insttot-tfe  4n<tepi*ndeWe  of  Itrfy/  if,  h^wetfiet, 
tftis 'hact  been  'doi¥e,>'$^^^less^'thM'  tbtee  n^nibs^  ^  tbe^' A^trikfa, 
PhissiaiiT^aend  Russian  troops  would  ^ha^e'descisii^M^uffoiiriisIji; 
ind Vhat  e^ld'lKfr  fHass'of  ^m^n,<^itht)itt^  oi^^discipline^iiaife 

opposed  throughout  her  vast  plains,  against  such  numenp|ft^4Uld 
WWike  armies?    The  Neapolitan  arihy  tft -dien momeiit ^F the 
'tevblii^ioh-had ^ifot twenty  thou^artd^men-reidy^t^^ 
tfrat '  kingdom,  imperfectly  ^eqtiipp^  *whh'  Ibi^lmg-pieoes^^  the 
trodps  had  a  -  great  deficiency 'bf  muskets  'and '  ar(illery>>th«^i4LiiB* 
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tifans  ha^log  b^tome  perastesed  <^  theSe  in '  1 8 1'5.  •  H^n^e  Dotkiitg 
veiBaitied  to  the  Neapolit^s  but  to  act  with  caution  and'inodenu 
ijon^  and  to  maintain  internal  order,  so  as  on  the  one  hand  to  gain 
time,  and  on  the  odier,  to  prepare  with  all  possible  vigori  either-  to 
taise  the  rest  of  Italy  at  a  convenient  season,  or  in  case  of  defeat^ 
to  draw  the  enemy  on  into  Calabria,  and  there  to  make  a  great 
provision  of  arms  and  of  money.  The  Neapolitans,  by  their  noble 
manner  of  conducting^  themselves,,  succeeded  for  nearly  eight 
Montlis  in  keeping  in  suspense  the  allied  powers,  who  could  not 
determine  what  part  to  take.  And  if,  during  this  interval,  the 
Oonstittttional  •  government  ftnd  the  parliament  had  taken  care  to 
make  preparations  for  war,  to  keep  up  a  communication  with  the 
test  of  Italy,  and  to  make  an  alliance  with  Spain,  securing  also 
the  good-will  of  Sicily,  the  army  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thou« 
8cmd^  Austvians  which  marched  against  Naples,  might  probably 
have  found  a  grave*  in  that  country.  But  the  parliament  and 
ministry  were  ocpupied  in  any  thing  rather  than  in  preparations 
for  war;  and  when  this  unexpected  event  surprised  them,  the 
parliament  had  not  the  good  sense  or  the  patriotism  to  retire,  into 
Calab^  or-  Sicily,  together  with  the  regentr  and  to  confide  the 
Madact^  of  the  war  to  a  general  of  whose  good  faith  they  could 
not  entertain  any  doubt.  And  an  opportunity  did  of  itself  occur 
at*  die  mosi  propitious  moment,  in  which  the  parliament  might 
have 'Obliged  the  i^ent  to  confer  the  command  of  the  army  on  a 
general  poeisessed  x>f  the  confidence  of  the-  nation:  for  what 
could  the  regent  have  replied,  had  the  parliament  declared  to 
him,  that  the  king  being  on  the  march  with  an  Austrian  army 
against  his  own  country,  it  was  not  proper  for  a  son  to  make  war 
against  his  father;  such  a  proceeding  being  contrary  to  reasons 
of  state  as. well  as  to  filial  duty?  The  regent  probably  would 
not  have  been  unwilling  to  have  given  up  the  command  of  the 
troops,  nor  to  h^e  followed  the  parliament  into  any  part  of  the 
united  kingdom :  in  fact,  it  is- known  that  he  informed  the  de^ 
puties  of  the  parliament  that  he  had*  no  intention  of  nuiking  war 
against  his  father.  The  congress  alsO:  committed  another,  great 
mistake  tin  permitting  the  king  to  leave  the  kingdom.  But  this 
mistftke,  tts  wcdl  as  many  otbeiSj  would  not  have  prevented  the 
Neapolitans  from  fighting  the  Austrians  -with  success^  if  the 
i^gekit  had  taken  an  interest  in  the  desiiable  termination  of  a 
war»  which  so  decisively  involve4  the  fate  of  the  south  of 
Juirope.  •         .    •       ••    /v. 

Tke  pttUie  must  not  bdieve  that  the  parliament  did  not  mis« 
trust  the  weakness  of  the  prince,  or>dkt  not  suspect  that  he  acted 
in  concert  with  bis  father ;  but  tbe  deputies,  under  the  iufluenceof 
ablamable  timidity,  feared  tea  much  the  name  of  rebels^  which 
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pow«srol  holy  alliance^  while,  their  own  imbecile  cfiiiduct.htd  m 
other  conseqaence.  That  they  really  wished  fojr  yytfiftnaUiberty 
ift  imdoubtedly  eraiced  by  the  Constitutioo  they  adopted  for  the 
Two  Sicilies,  and  that  was  afterwards  sanctioned  by  the  king ;  \mk 
at  auch  a  crtsia^  mere  wishes  fall  sadly  du>st  of  a  atem  patriotiemi 
that  despising  all  dangers,  braTes  the  thi»atenings  of  confiscatiofi^ 
eacile,  imprisosument,  or  death  upon  the  scafibld. 

:  Hence,  neither  sofEeiently  base  to  betray,  nor  yetmagnaoimoui- 
eneu^  to  save  their  country,  tbey  adqpted  those  feeble,  ten^pon 
fiiMng  measures  whidi  .ultimately  gave  a  triumph  tp^  European 
dcspotienu  The  parliament,  by  means  of  the  most  ^  influential;  eif 
ita  deputies,  both  openly  and  in  secret  permitted  the  regent  to 
confide  to  General  Carascosa  the.  command  of  one  of  the  two 
armed  corps,  on  .condition  that  the  other  should  be  confided  la 
General  Gu^elmo  Fepe,  and  that  his  brother,  General  FloreatauQ 
Pepe,  ahould  be  the  princess  major-general*  .        '« 

'  The  parliament  had  a  thousand  reasons  for  miatmsting  Caras* 
cosa,  and  did  in  neality  doubt  his  sincerity ;  but  on  the  one  haud» 
tikey  dared  not  break  with  the.prtnce,  and  on  the  other,  th^y  flat^ 
tdred  themselves  diat  the  two  brothers  would  be  in  a  ^tM/^i»k 
to  prevent  everv  threatened  mi3fortane.  Fatal  deluaioQf  :ai¥i  tM 
egregious  error  f  The  prince  became  definitively  thf»  mover  of  all 
military  operations.  He  gave  Carascosa  the  command  of  almost 
all  the  troops  of  the  line,  and  kept  him  in  the  Terra  di  Lsmiroj 
while  he  destined.  General  Guglielmo  Pepe  to  command  a  corps 
in  the  Abruzzi,  composed  of  six  thousand  troops  of  the  liae»  and 
about  thirty*8]x  battalions  of  militia,  the  greater  part  of  which  did 
not<  arrive  in  the  Abruzzi  until  it  was  too  iate  to  be  of  an^r 
utility. '  We  must  here  observei that; this  miliUa  had  i^v^been 
assembled  before;  and  when  General  Guglielmo  Pepe^  remon? 
atrated  at  the  inequality  of  these  dispositions^  the  regent  anawered 
in  hia  letters  and  inttructions,  that  4]ie  militia  were  b^t^er  ada^^ted 
to  the<naountaina  of  the. Abruzzi  ^f.that  General  Pepe  had  a  ccrm*' 
pieie  ittfiuenee  ^over  ^bem  \  and  fimllyj  tbat  if  tbft  ^fKony's-jaiftVtf 
inenta  weietdirectcad  tofwands  him.  Genera)  Carascosa  would  cpver 
Ilia  pmaipa  widi  the^main.  aam)!^  aadt  oo^p^ate.  with  him  in  ahe 
necessary  manoeuvres^  , 

l%e  eyes  of  the  natioa  were  all  directed  towards  General  Pep« 
in  the  Abruzzi  ^  and  I  reflecting  men,  eapjaiiping  against  the  ar^ 
rangements  made  by  the  regent,  had  no  difficulty  in  predicting 
Ms  defeat.  In  the  mean  time,  several  generals,  seeing  on  one 
{sand  the  projected.meBSiitea^of  the  holy  ilijianccu  and  on  the  odief 
the  blmdness.  of  tbn*  p^Ua^utf^,  ly^,  ,abi<idane4  Jn^  tbiii^  J9 
the  regent,  a&  the  Romana  with  more  wisdom  did  to  Fabiusi 
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hovir  best  t^  secalre  tfaieir  nuk^  their  credit^  anddikeurposttcsabaai; 
lriul^I  the  vegenti  ds  sapreme  commandur  df  the  forces^  va9  left 
at  fall  Ubecty  to  correepond  wkh  his  £alher  imd  wiUi  theAtts^ 
trians  t  ^  •'•  .• 

We.  have^  now-  readied  the  deTelopment  of  the  loas  :dE  Neaporf 
litaa  liberty.  The  Austriana  dieemd.ril  their:  foices.im  .the 
Abruzziy  without  givit^  themselves  the.  trouble  <xfi;seiidiiq(.in  tbe 
dteedtion  of  Camscosa'a  comimiiid  a  single  det^dimenti:  aa.tha 
m&akis  of  «3irowing  a  mask  over  Am  interationfl^ '  The  /rqprni 
ifid  Ca^Mcoesl  weU^knew  that  General  Pepehad  not  time  to  a8« 
semble  the  corps  which  were  to  compose  his  little  army^  andiihal 
even  were  they  all'  assembled,  he  could  never  itave.resiBeed. dm 
vbst  regular  force  of  the  Austitans.  Meaawhiie^  Carascosa  ^neiii 
ther  advanced  iapermn,  nor  sent 'troops  from Jiis  division  t»jAm 
asnstance  of  Pepe.  Could  this  general  longer^  doubt  -that  the 
Austrians  acted  in  concert  with  tibe  regent  i  ~  And  if  this  were 
not'  the  ca^i  whf  was  Caiascosa  with  nearly  twenty-four  thousand 
troops  of  the  line  eight  days'  march  behind  Gaieral  Pepe  ?  This 
general  seeing  that  he  himself  as  well  as  the  whc^  nation  was 
bectfayedi  thought  that  any  advantage^  bowrever  laraally  wkidi  might 
be  gained  over  the  enemyv  could  alofie  extricate  Mm  fmm  the 
cruel  position  in  which  he  saw  himself  placed^  ife  therefeve 
attadced  the  Austrians,  and  would  have  surprised  them  in  iRieti^ 
if  one  of  his  general  officersj  named  Montemajor,  had  foUoweA  hit 
Instructions  with  exactness.  The  bad  comhict  of  this  offioei^ 
who,  as  it  should  seem,  from  m^e  indolence,  did  not  arrive  ;until 
three  hours  after  he  was  ordered-  to  be  at  hiitf  appointed  post,:  gave 
the  enemy  time  to  assemble)  and  General  Pepe  from  the.  first 
moment  -was^  neeess^ily  without  any  Jiope  of  success.  His&w 
troops  and  the  Neapolitan  militia  nevertheless  fought  with  so  much 
bravery  in  Rieti,  uiat  die  loss  sustained  by  th«  much  more;Bii:^ 
m^rous  enemy  was  greater  tjian  theirs.  Anhdur before sunse^ 
Fepe  findirig  that  1^  enemy  luid  assend>led  numerous  bodies  of 
infantry  on  Ms  Mtf  whom  it  was  impos^le  to  iraiist,  gav^otdsirs 
for  a  retreat/  This  ^retreat  began  in  a«ii  ordetiyonimner^.botithe 
Ik^tia  Sdon  loshig  the-  order  ^  duett  bottaiiofistaod  companies,  td 
which  they  were  litde  accustomed,  becomingioon£iiBed|  disperstd 
during  the  nighf,  And  it  was  4ftipossiU[e  to  bring  ^tbemnonce  hiote 
together;  so  that  as  die  few  troops  of  the  line 'followed' their 
example,  there  wSs  then  an  eiid.  of  any  possible  reristance.  ^ 

On  talking  a  rettb^^t^of  the  whole  caHipdgn  (if  so  it  can^be 
eaEied),  little  is  obte^rvabie,  belt  false  mofemems,  treachery)  anti*s^ 
diictioB.  Thus,  in  thedivision  alsignc^  to  General  GugHelmoPeiM^ 
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fti^fBWttttlfatliwre'b68B^dBictM)td'b<0Mftf  tiiciiliph  wti^  uwk 
rsoniiied:  for  the  support  of  NeapoHtaa  liberty  f-^^-llie  legent 
and  Ca«a9C08a<-*-and  in  ss^iiig  thisy  it  is  sttperfluoiu  to  say;  taomt 
I£the  depntter  of  the.  parliament  had  opened  their  ey^f»jeTen  iifter 
the  disbandment  of  the  army  in  the  Abruzzi*  they  m^fat  iiave 
averted  tbeshameful cataattophe  of  tbeir coontry.  rHcre it naay 
he  remarioedy  that  Gteneral  Fepe^'freoi  the  nature  of.idmt  past  o£ 
de  kingdam  and  the  character  cf  its  inbabttanls^  8tiU  poaseaaed 
means  to  hare  protected  the  parliament,  had  it  retired  into  Cabs* 
hna  $:whente  it  mq^thave  been  ea;pected  that  the  nation  wenJd 
faBFe:raUied  in  their:  fupportf- so  as  to  have  caused  a  aucoessfid. 
defiance.  .  But  inexperieiice  AoweA  that; it  .was  not*. to  bofaoped, 
ihati»i'assembly'/wfaich.  usiderilessnieBaGing  circumstaoces  Jad 
aotisaffidBnt  finnneaa  to  take  .a>'8tcp  so  prudent  and  so  d^ufied^- 
wrinM  faaVeidierfcnrtiinade  to  decide  rupon  it  in  such  a  mament  id 
peipieziry  and  discouragement.      .  ;  ..> 

!  <6ho8e  dduahrft  expectatinns  which  act  with  iacreaafaig  iot^  oft 
the  human  hfcart  Ia  the'  hour  of  cafaunityr  atiU  eoneumd  tO;dfr* 
core  the  warmest  friends  of  freedom  anuuig  the  deputiesi  .  'ISbmt 
SBsre.ihaBe  vrbo  said^  <f  CaiasooBa.  has  bMU  iafiueuced  in  not 
assisting  General  Pepe  bj  pvof essional  jealousy^  which  mspimt 
him  vitfa  a  #khteterMr  hon  ia theLpublioestuiiatioek;  hut tierer- 
theless  his  amUbion  wiUnow-excite  him  to. every  ezertioafot  the 
aalvition  «f  his^country/^  The  vegent^  at.  the  same-  time^  by 'a 
daciee,  granted  General  Oughehno  Pepe  a6cte6»Te  powers  for  9e- 
oiganising  the  second  division,  with  instructiottstt^  place  himsdf 
in  a:S€c6nd  Hne  between  Satemo  and  AveUino.  In  Ysm  .did  Bepe 
eahert  the  deputies  to  abandon  the  capttal>  jusd  to  letiDe.  iula  Sa- 
kfito.  Instead  »of  taking  auyeneigetic  aneaswr^*  Aey.iseiit  hy 
the  agency  of  Genecal  rar4eU%  ^stf  nmslMmown  m«B8age,  lo^ 
long,  wUch  so  indelibly  disgraced  the  Neapolitan  paisUtfaenl. 
Meanwhile/ Geuenl  Pepe  saw  liimself  a  soowd  tkne. deceived aild 
abandoned  V  die  regent  and  the  ministet  of  war»!  instead '^^f 
granting  him  the  supplies  promised  by  a,  decree,  seat  segoet  w- 
/Mtoedonstopreventa  siiq^le  battalion,  drasiagle  offieeriaefnjpiekiiig 
him,  and  he  remained  in  Salarno  with  one  aide-dt-^camp.onlyyka 
Ma^or  Staid.  Hie  eftemy  waS'  bot^oneday-s  march  1  from' the 
capttat  i  and  what  with  the  adrance^if  the  Aostiiaasr^^acbelf 
of  the  regent,  and  the/indmsion  of  the  parliament,  no  obstsv^ 
raaainedt  but  the  army  of  .Garascosa.  ■  And  udnt  a  nobl? -obstacle 
might  not  this  hare  proved,  if  his  heart  had  been  really  well  >  dis- 
posed in  favor  of  the  Constitutionar  system !  He  had  with  him 
twcMty-feur  thousand  troops  of  the  line,  wiAout  reckoning  mfllda ; 
yet  two  days  had  hardly  elapsed^  when  Mt  one  battalion  of  these 
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tee  tfbbps  tma&tteA  «Mter  M^  xonkisiicL '  l%e  Atisbint  acU 
^need  upon  ^apleff,  and  with  <me  stmke  of  die  pen»  die  regent 
gave  up  to  diem  .all  the.  strong  places^  the  navy^  and  SicQy. 
t  After  all  that,  has  been  stated,  it  remains  /oidr  to  examine 
httiAf  whethee '  the 'kwa  of  Neapcditan  liberty  can  be  fairly  con* 
istderted  as  tl^e  £aiilt  g£  the  nation  at  large^  or  is  to  be  attributed  to 
Idle  injexperience  and.  want  of  firmness  of  the  parliament ;  to  die 
1>ad  faith  of  the  regent  |  and  to  treachery  on  the  part  of  Mme.  aC 
^'the^oBierals*  ■  •»         .'-.•.',.,..-' 

v^Was  it  to  be  expected  that  a  handful  of  troops  in  the  Abruzd» 
'%*£cw  militia  assembled  for  the  first  time»  and  ei^t  days'  mardi 
in  advance  from  the  rest  of  the  forces  of  the. nation^  should  resist 
the  attacks  c£  one  hisBihed  and  fifty  thousand  w^lkdiiciplined  mod 
.%«riike  Austrians?  Instead  of  accuring  the  NeapoHtansof  cow- 
ardice or  baseness,  shall  we  not  rslther  admire  them  fiit  having 
sustained  an  engagement  during  the  whole  day  against  iho  best  <^ 
Ae  Aii8ti}an-<tfODps  i  -.  And  can  it  :ever  be  iiavAg  diat  this  small 
and  newlyMfaised  body  fought  with  bravery,  when,  thoa|^the  foe 
hegan  with  the  morning'  aaid  only  ceased  at  night,  the  Atistrians 
did  not  make  a  single  prisoner,  or  take  a  single  piece  of  artittefy^ 
while  their.)Own  ^mky  suffieaed  cmsiderable  loss  i 
*  liotwsi'naw coomderdie divitfon of  Caiascosa^ 'which. dispersed 
witfaont  seeing  dio  enemy }  and- we  may  ask  why  the  battle  of 
Macerata,  be^weenthe  .Ne^^itaais  and  the.  Austrians  >in  181S» 
bsted  three  days?  Why ^d  that  of  Ried.  contintte;  one  whole 
day  ?«*-and  whereliare  dU  the  army  of  Carascosa,  so  much  raofe 
viumerous,  and  compoted  of 'finer  troops  than  those  who  fought  9t 
Macerata  and  Ried,  never  ei^en  sibe.  die  enemy  ^t  a  iMstancei 
^Why^in,  1815,  were  the. Neapolitaiis  nble  to  maintain  Gaeta^a 
Ikvof  of'dieiv  fugitive  King  Murat,  and  yet  could  not,: in  4821, 
preserve'  it  a -singlsi  ddy  in  favorof  ^ir  country's  liberty  f  How 
did  it  happen :  dmt  General  Begauiir  who  commafided  at  Gac^a'  hi 
j^SlS,  was  thennot  oidy  deprived^  of  his  nm)i:,^hut  was  aUo^&xikdf 
mhibe^ia  1^1,  he  returned  from esile,  and  aequiKiedaflraiik'aupe- 
fibt  tp^itetii^hich  be  ind  lost  before  the Ggostilutional' govern* 
naeht  .existed  f  ,  ■  . 

I  Wehavi&rtennit^tdd'our.riemarks  onriilie  ^airs  (tf  li^ples  .hy 

Vtfaese  qnestioas^ici  'ofdemthat  ihe:ve^en^niay.  judjge^  >iiHheth^fd»e 

iofs  of  Ifb^ty.'itt  that  jfountry 'Witt^altiihtitlihlet^  the  people 

at'  htfge,  or  fi>  .4he  coti^ress^  tbeirqg^ti.and  .td  M4ne  p£.  dp^ 

■MO   I   -  ?         u.:       ^i  /*'..:.'•      .-..-.     ,-:-:.r        *•-,?"     V     >    .       li    v...       r 

•  ^^'iliir oH«r£D'^M>o«rn(brs^!i^toQ-  thtese^jfot  orftbc K^spsfidor^vols* 
iMoflivg^  l^l^vejhuijgfetjt  pj\nMi^fi  to  jwnat  tfee.folWjving  anip^,,whKh 
General  Pepe  caused  to  be  inserted  in  tnfe  Knglish  newspapers,  ifa  reply  to 
a  large  voiume,  published  in  London  the  year  before,  by  General  Carascosa  :—i 
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. '  i  faftre  Ifttely  reid'  thaf  tnemoira^  historic,  pdlitidd  »nd  inSiftrjr  (s^ 
called),  of  General  Carascosa,  on  the  revolution  of  the  kinedom  of  N^es. 
If  be  bad  written  them  in  Italian  for  the  Italians,  it  would  have  beeir  su- 
perfluous to  have  answered  them,  but  he  has  caused  th^m  to  be  written  in 
f¥et)eb J  and  I  should  be  sorry  for  my  unhappy  country  and  for  myself,  if 
aoyfOTeigner  wasr persuaded  to  believe  hi  the  oontents^of  only  one  out  of  th* 
^64  pages  of  this  laM;e  volume.  These  memoirs  tend  to  throw  discredit  oo 
^be  inhabitants  of  the  Two  Sicilies  who  took  a  part  in,  or  approved  of,  the 
change  id  public  afTaird ;  that  is  to'  say,  on  hioety-nfne  out  of  ai  hundred  of 
ibe  nation.  '•  As  to  tiiyself,  the  General  has  made  ine  act,  speak  and  think 
as  best  suited  his  views.  When  a  more  convenient  time  shall  arrive,  I 
^liall  ftiltfwer  the^  memoirs  minutely,  when  it  will  be  seen  that  even  the 
email  number  of  truths  they  contain  are  greatly  distorted.  At  present  I 
confine  myself  to  a  few  observations,  which  being  founded  on  incont^stibte 
facts,  and  on  the  assertions  of  the  Oenetal  Inmself,  will  prove  in  what 
eititnatidtt  tiiese  memoirs  ought  to  be  held  by  the  public. 
•  Ist.  The  Greheral  concludes  (page  38}  that  the  nation  in  general  did  not 
like  the  revohition,  and  that  it  was  the  result  of  a  faction,  or  of  the  carbo- 
Jieria;  and  he  employs  the  first  pa^es  of  his  work  in  explaining  the  causes 
which  led  the  people  to  desire  a  pohtical  change.  In  page  23,  the  General 
makes<themimbef  of  the  carbonari  up  to  the  moment  in  which  this  change 
tootc  place,  amount  to  the  twenty-fifth  part  of  the  population,  that  is^  to 
nearly  three  hundred  thousand  men ;  he  adds,  that  from  that  day  the 
number  of  the  carbonari  increased  beyond  measure.  If,  then,  we  suppose 
them  to  be  only  doubled,  the  numbers  will  be  six  hundred  thousand  ;  and 
who  does  not  see  that  this  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Two  Sicilies 
^omprehendiB  ahnost  all  the  individuals  capable  of  taking  any  part  in  the 
national  regeneration?  And  wherefore  should  the  Austrians  again  take 
possession  of  this  country,  if  the  whole  nation  had  not  declared  itself 
against  arbitrary  power  ?  Why  are  the  lower  order  of  the  people  continually 
punished  with  stripes,  while  the  most  distinguished  patriots  perish  on  the 
scaffold? 

dnd.  In  pages  22  and  23,  General  Carascosa  represents  the  carboneria, 
that  is  to  say,,  the  mass  of  the  nation,  as  entirely  destitute  of  feelings  of 
morality,  and  always  seeking  anarchy,  or  at  least  democracy.  But  in  page 
195,  he  is  obliged  to  allow,  that  instead  of  abandoning  themselves  to 
at^archy^  the  liberal  party  whom  he  identifies  with  the  carbonari,  arrested 
all  criminals,  collected  the  contributions,  and  that  I,  by  the  assistance  of 
this  party,  succeeded  in  completing  the  army  with  veterans,  or  rather  with 
dismissed  soldiers.  But  he  adds,  that  all  this  was  done  to  give<a  specious 
appearance  of  morality  to  the  revohition,  as  if  six  hundred  thousand  men 
belonging  to-a  sect  of  anarchists  could  adopt  such  a  Jesuitical  hypocrisy. 
Besides,  can  he  deny,  that  among  this  immense  number  of  persons,  who, 
according  to  his  assertions,  sought  only  the  destruction  of  social  order,  not 
one  individual  was  found  to  write  a  single  article  against  the  reigning 
jfbmily?— Hypocrisy,  he  will  reply. 

3d.  I  ask  of  the  General^  who,  become  the  champion  of  the  holy  alliance, 
highly  disapproves  of  conspiracies,  why  in  our  long  and  frequent  con<^ 
ferences  from  1.814  to  1820,  he  never  pointed  out  to  me  a  more  noble  or 
inore  legitimate  method  of  throwing  off  the  yoke  of  arbitrary  power  ?  The 
Swiss,  the  Dutch,  the  English  against  the  Stuarts,  the  Americans  had  not 
the  talent  of  devising  any  other.  I  ask  him  why,  in  Ancona  in  1814,  he, 
together  with  myself  and  about  twelve  other  generals,  conspired  against 
absolute  power,  when  one  of  us  was  sent  to  Genoa,  to  confer  with  Ldrd 
William  Bentinck  ?  I  ask  him,  why  in  December  1820,  being  at  that  time 
minister  of  war,  he  co-operated  in  the  destruction  of  the  Constitution  of 
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SpilQ  fHikk  had  be«ii  ftwdre  lev  »» he  hinyMlf .  says  in  iNige  9^  f    f^aali jv 

I  must  reiniDd  him,  that  when  I  had  the  oommaodoia-ehief  of  all  the  forces 
of  the  anited  kingdtfin,  and  the  superior  officers  and  generals  of  tbe  atmjt 
were  presentfidto  ine  in  a  body,  he  himself  addressed  me  aloud  in  these  wordv, 
V  What  you  haye  done,  has  rendered  you  superior  to  all  of  usiHeutefuuiU 
generals,- your  colleagues,  and  hence  we  see  you  with  pleasure  at  the  head 
(>f  the  army^  and  wq  will  obey  you.''  Why  did  he  thus  express  himself,  if 
he  disapproved  of  what  I  had  done  ?  Why  did  he  gather  the  fn^itsof  a  revo^ 
lution  which  was  contrary,  to  his  principles,  by  occui^ng  the  situation  of 
minister  of  war,  a  situation  he  would  neTor  have  ootained  without  it  ?*-4> 
Why  did  he  take  the  oath  ? 

4th.^  The  General  in  several  pages  of  his  book  abuses  the  oatipnal  part, 
liaroent;  and  in  page  184,  he  says,  that  almost  all  the  deputies  were  chosea 
by  the  carbonari  by  force  of  arms ;  yet  he  afterwards  declares,  (page  186) 
that  only  seventeen  of  them  were  carbonari* 

5th.  All  the  documents  published  by  tbe  jGreneral  go  to  prove  the  paittai 
disorders  which  took  ftlace  in  his  division.  What  general,  desirous  of 
exposing  the  faults  of  his  troops,  cannot  find  means  of  so  doing  ?  But  can 
he  assert  that  a  sinele  cry  was  beard  in  favor  of  absolute  power }  His 
troops  disbanded  without  seeing  the  enemy,  as  soon  as  they  heard  that, 
with  a  few  troops  and  a  small  body  of  militia,  I  was  abandoned  without 
reinfoKements  to  the  Austrian  army  which  surrounded  the  Abruzzi«  His 
&mous  circular,  page  425,  completed  the  loss  of  confidence  among  those  he 
commanded,  and  occasioned  the  fatal  disorders  which  he  narrates  with  so 
much  complacency.  .  ^ 

6th.  As  to  wha(  regards  inyself,  among  the  many  things  be  mentions^ 
the  inconsistency  5>f  which  I  shall  notice  at  a  proper  time,  he  pretends  that 
at  the  moment  in  which  I  entered  Naples  at  the  head  of  the  Constitutional 
army,  I  was  not  safe  in  my  own  camp.  After  having,  in  his  usual  manner, 
put  words  of  his  own  into  my  mouth,  he  confesses,  that  in  the  course  of  that 
very  day,  the  troops  and  the  national  guards  would  have  put  him  to  death, 
if  I,  seeing  his  danger,  had  not  made  bim  take  hold  of  my  arm,  which  waa 
sufficient  to  ensure  his  being  treated  with  respect.  (Page  117.)  In  page 
41,  the  General  says,  that  though  I  was  desirous  of  a  constitution,  I  should 
never  have  attempted  it,  if  the  government  latterly  had  not  shown  some  sus- 
picion of  my  conduct.  But  he  contradicts  himself  in  page  33,  when  he 
asserts,  that  a  month  before  the  political  changei,  I  had  combined  the  whole 
plan  of  the  revolution,  which  being  deferred  by  various  accidents,  I  ordered 
the  chief  of  my  stafi^  Deconcilis,  never  to  speak  to  him  again  on  tbe  sub- 
ject. I  shall  now  relate  a  circumstance,  upon  which  I  cannot,  as  I  have 
been  in  so  many  other  cases;  be  any  longer  silent.  Some  days  before  the 
breaking  out  of  the  revolution,  he  came^to  my  house,  having  in  his  hand 
the  Memoir  of  M.  Pradt  upon  the  Spanish  revolution.  I  assured  him  in 
the  presence  of  Colonel  Deconcilis,  that  I  had  arranged  every  thing  in 
readiness  to  overthrow  absolute  power ;  that  ten  thousand  national  guards 
organized  and  equipped,  with  several  regiments,  were  only  waiting  my 
orders ;  but  that  nevertheless,  having  only  the  ^^d  of  the  nation  ip  view, 
and  remembering  also  that  he  was  my  senior,  I  would  with  pleasure  give 
up  to  him  the  direction  of  the  enterprise.  Carascosa,  however,  adduced 
many  reasons  in  which  I  could  not  agree,  and  refused  my  offer,  so  that 
afterwards!  took  care,  to  leave  him  in  ignorance  of  my  intended  operations^ 
He  praises  me  much  for  resigning  in  the  assembled  parliament  my  com- 
mand-in-chief (page  183),  but  he  suggests  that  iii  my  heart  I  was. unwilling 
so  to  do ;  an  unusual  method  this  of  writing  history  with  impartis^lity.  The 
General  condemns  me  (page  189),  because  on  my  resignation  of  the  com- 
mand I  walked  on  foot  among  the  people,  as  if  during  my  comn^and  I  h^d 
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hlUn  into  the  opposite  eitreme.^-^Why  does  he  not  relate,  that  haviog 
presented  me  io  the  first  days  of  the  political  change  in  the  name  of  the 
Duke  of  Calahria,  with  an  order  on  the  Treasury,  that  I  might  appear 
with  more  splendor  durine  niy  command,  I  would  not  accept  it  ?  In 
drarty  after  the  General  has  employed  many^  pages  in  explaining  his 
manoeuvres,  which  were  always  performed  at  the  distance  of<  about  fifty 
leagues  from  the  enemy,  he  comes  to  the  conclusioov  that  the  Austrians, 
who  by  forced  marches  from  the  Po  bad  succeeded  in  surrounding  the 
Abruszi,  would  never  have  begun  hostilities,  if  I  had  not  provoked  them  to 
it,  and  that  otherwise  they  would  have  left  me  time  fur  assembling  the 
whole  of  the  difision,  aud  of  forming  an  intrenched  camp- at  Aquila,for 
which  operations  I  should  have  required  at  least  a  montk.  It  is  then  the 
decided  opinion  of  General  Carascosa,  that  I  was  wrong  in  attacking  the 
Austrians, and  in  distrusting  their  kindness  and  pacific  intentiofls ;  while  he, 
on  the  other  hand,  was  perfectly  right  in  shutting  himself  up  in  his  head- 
quarters, nine  days'  march  behind  me,  notwithstanding  the  instructions  he 
received  firom  the  Prince  Regent.  In  the  5th  article  of  the  instructions 
signed  by  the  Duke  of  Calabria,  it  is  said,  ^  If  the  enemy  shaU  declare  him^ 
self  by  advancing  with  the  greater  part  of  his  troops  on  the  Abruzzi,  General 
Carascosa  shall  assist  General  Pepe  by  bis  manoeuvres  and  by  his  troops.** 
This  is  one  of  the  documents  which  Gpeneral  Carascosa  forgot  to  insert 
amons  the  564  pases  of  Wis  volume,  but  which  will  be  found  iu  my  narrative 
published  in  I>onaon  in  1828.  This  circumstance,  alone,  is  sufficient  to 
Convince  the  public,  that  tlie  fatal  reneffses,  which  we  unfortunate  Neapoli^ 
tans  experienced  in  1821;  ought  not  to  be  imputed  to  the  nation  at  large.  : 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

In  the  ^absence  of  the  Marquess  of  Hastings,  his  friends  have  deemed  it 
expedient  to  print  some  copies  of  the  following  Summary  of  his  Lordship's 
Administration  iu  India,  with  a  view  to  the  inforniation  of  the  Proprietors 
of  India  Stock.  A  transcript  pf  this  Document  was  left  in  the  hands  of 
some  of  his  Lordship's  Friends,  and  of  certain  of  the  Public  Authorities, 
previously  to  his  late  departure  from  the  country. 


SUMMARY, 


8fc,  S^c.  Sfc, 

The  solicitude  which  every  one  of  just  feelings  must  experience 
to  prove  his  having  adequately  fulfilled  an  important  trust,  ought 
in  my  case  to  be  increased  by  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  office 
which  I  have  held. '  Hie  extent  and  multiplicity  of  its  functions 
are  little  understood  at  home ;  and  still  less  are  those  circum- 
stances compreKended,  which  called  on  me  for  exertions  beyond 
the  ordinary  demands  of  my  situation.  If  those  unusual  efforts 
were  not  necessary,  they  either  risked  improvidently  the  welfare 
of  the  Honorable  Company,  or  they  were  illicit  aggressions  on 
weak,  unoffending  native  powers.  It  thence  behoves  me  to  justify 
the  principle  and  th^  prosecution  of  the  measures  alluded  to.  The 
exposition  will  be  short,  because  it  aims  not  at  submitting  any 
detail  of  operations.  A  statement  of  the  ground  on  which  each 
material  determination  rested,  ?vill  enable  every  one  to  decide  on 
the  equity,  as  well  as  prudence  of  the  course  adopted  ;  while  the 
general  result  may  answer  whether  the  main  object  of  the  Honor- 
able Company's  financial  prosperity  was  duly  kept  in  sight,  during 
those  complicated  transactions.  The  facts  asserted  are  so  supported 
as  not  to  admit  of  controversy.  Proofs  of  them  are  for  the  most 
part  in  the  hands  of  the  Court.    Where  that  is  not  the  case,  the 
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official  vouchers  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix  :  and  it  is  hoped 
it  will  appear,  that  whatsoever  were  the  advantages  attained  for 
the  Honorable  Company,  the  interests  of  6ur  country  at  large 
have  been  simultaneously  promoted ;  the  comforts  of  the  Indian 
population  being  at  the  same  time  signally  consulted. 

I  entered  on  the  management  of  affairs  at  Calcutta,  in  October 
1815.     My  first  view  of  them  was  by  no  means  pleasing.     The 
treasuries  of  the  three  presidencies  were  in  so  unfurnished  a  con- 
dition, that  the  insufiiciency  of  funds  in  them  to  meet  any  unusual 
charges  (and  many  such  menaced  us)  excited  considerable  uneasi- 
ness.    At  that  period  the  low  credit  of  the  bonds,  which  had  at 
different  times  been  issued  as  the  securities  for  monies  borrowed, 
made  eventual  recourse  to  a  loan  seriously  discouraging  in  contem*- 
plation.     As  twelve  per  cent,  discount  on  the  above  securities  was 
the  regularly  calculable  rate  in  the  market,  when  no  immediate 
exigency  pressed  on  us,  the  grievous  terms  to  which  we  must  have 
subscribed  for  a  new  supply  of  that  nature,  in  an  hour  of  alarm, 
could  not  be  disguised  to  any  foresight.     Under  this  embarrass- 
ment, an  attempt  had  been  made  by  the  preceding  Government 
to  provide  in  a  partial  degree  for  the  anticipated  difficulties,  by 
curtailing  the  annual  disbursement,  so  as  to  leave  a  surplus  of 
receipt.     What  are  called  the  military  charges,  the  provision  for 
all  warlike  objects^  offensive  or  defensive,  had  appeared  the  only 
head  of  expenditure  in  which  a  saving  of  efficacious  magnitude 
could  be  made.    The  paring-knife  was  thence  applied  with  rather 
an  undiscriminating  hand  to  many  of  the  articles  of  the  military 
establishment,  which  had  till  then  been  deemed  indispensable  tO'- 
wards  a  tranquil  tenure  of  the  country.    As  it  was  matter  of  simple 
arithmetical  measurement,  the  contemplated  surplus  was  produced  ^ 
but  it  was  attended  with  circumstances  which  had  not  been  taken 
into  reckoning.     Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  I  am  insinuating  a 
censure  on  an  expedient,  to  which  the  Government  was  pressingly 
urged  by  financial  difficulties.     The  limit  within  which  a  reduc- 
tion of  disbursement  in  the  military  branch  would   not  entail 
mischief,  was  perhaps  not  to  be  computed  without  trial.     As  it 
was,  experience  showed  that  hazard  had  been  incurred  in  a  degree 
quite  unapprehended.     The  saving  had  principally  arisen  from  a 
great  diminution  of  our  armed   force.     The  operation  of  such  a 
measure   was   not    confined   to   the  question  of  sufficiency  iFor 
eventual  defence;   nothing  would  mislead   the  judgment   more 
than  a  parallel  between  the  employment  of  the  Indian  army,  and 
that  of  our  military  at  home.     The  native  troops  are,  in  fact,  the 
pohce  of  India ;  the  Burkendauzes,   or  armed  attendants  of  the 
magistrates,  being  totally  inadequate,  if  not  supported  by  the  regu- 
lars.   Hence  the  complication  of  duties  resting  on  the  soldiery  is 
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so  great,  as  that  it  is  rare  for  even  half  of  a  battalion  to  be  found 
at  its  head-quarters.     Occupation  of  dependant  stations ;  detach- 
ments with  treasure,  which  is  in  constant  transit ;  escort  oi  stores 
'periodically  dispatchi^d  from  Calcutta  to  the  several  provinces  ; 
charge  of  convicts  wor^ng,  on  the  roads ;  custody  of  prisoners 
transmitted  from  different  parts  for  trial  before  the  courts  of 
circuity  and  guards  over  jails,  form  a  mass  of  demand  which  our 
fullest  militiiry  complement  could  barely  answer.   A  great  number 
of  those  among  whom  such  duties  had  been  divided,  could  not  be 
dismissed  without  causing  the  service  to  be   oppressive  to   the 
remainder  \  but  there  was^  a  further  consequence,  which  rendered 
the  burden  intolerable  to  the  native  soldier.     This  incompetence 
of  strength  involved  nearly  an  extinction  bf  those  leaves  which  it 
had  been  the  custom  to  grant  annually,  for  a  proportion  of  the 
men  in  each  regiment  to  visit  their  villages :  the  privation  of  hope 
to  see  his  connexions  occasionally  was  insuperably  irksome  to  the 
Bengal  sepoy,  usually  of  high  caste.     In  consequence,  very  many 
in  each  corps  solicited  discharge  from  the  service.     Unless  when 
in  the  field,  this  indulgence  had  been  uniformly  conceded  on 
application,  as  the  individual  had  received  no  bounty  on  entrance  ; 
of  course  there  was  an  awkwardness  in  refusing  what  had  from 
practice  assumed  a  co)or  of  right,  when  contest  was  only  secretly 
anticipated  by  Government,  from  particulars  which  it  wished  not 
to  divulge.     So  many  of  those  who  thus  petitioned   to  quit  the 
service,  were  veterans  approaching  the  periods  of  claim  to  the 
invalid  pension  (the  great  object  of  the  native  soldier),  that  the 
sacrifice  which  they  desired  to  make,  exhibited  unequivocally  the 
deep  discontent   of  the  army.     I   therefore  found   Government 
convinced  that  perseverance  in  theexperiment  was  too  dangerous  }. 
and.  the  re- adoption  of  those  military  provisions  which  had  been 
stricken  oiF,  would  have  taken  place,  even  had  not  another  consi- 
deration  pressed  its  being  done  with  the   utmost   speed.     The 
disgust  of  our  native  troops  was  so  loudly  expressed  in  all  quarters, 
that  the  causes  of  it  were  universally  canvassed,  and  as  such  an 
extraordinary  lessening  of  our  military  means  was  ascribed  to  un- 
controllable necessity,  the  same  inferences  of  our  debility  were 
drawn  by  all  the  surrounding  states.     As  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, a  tone  and  procedure  altogether  novel  had  been  assumed 
towards  the  British  Government.     There  were  made  over  to  me, 
when  the  reins  were  placed,  in  my  hands,  no  less  than  six  hostile 
discussions  with  native  powers,  each  capable  of  entailing  resort  to 
arms.    .It  was  thence  obvious,  that  a  beneficial  alteration  in  our 
pecuniary  condition  was  not  to  be  effected  by  parting  with   the 
sinews  of  our  strength ;  but  by  strivhig  to  cultivate  and  render 
more. productive  those  sources  of  revenue  which  we  possessed.    In 
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the*  above-mentioned  number  of  angry  controversies,  no  advertence 
ismade  to  the  Pindarried.  Communication  could  not  beheld  with 
those  execrable, spoilers  ;  yet  the  atrocity  of  their  character,  though 
it  forbade  the  degradation  of  negociating  with  them,  could  not  dis- 
parage their  inherent  force,  so  as  to  prevent  my  regarding  them,  even 
at  that  juncture,  as  the  most  serious  of  the  difficulties  with  which 
I  had  to  deal.  Could  the  moral  call,  for  suppressing  one  of  the 
most  dreadful  scourges  that  ever  afflicted  humanity,  be  set  aside, 
still  the  task  of  dispersing  an  association,  whose  existence  was 
irreconcilable  to  bur  ultimate  security,  as  well  as  to  our  more 
immediate  interests,  seemed  to  me  not  capable  of  being  long  post- 
poned. At  the  same  time,  I  saw  the  intimacy  of  connexion  be- 
tween the  Pindarries  and  the  Mahrattas  so  distinctly,  as  to  be 
certain  that  an  attempt  to  destroy  the  former  must  infallibly  en- 
gage us  in  war  with  the  whole  body  of  the  latter.  While  the 
extreme  efibrt  -was  delayed,  which  our  entanglements  in  other 
quarters  made  unavoidable,  it  was  desirable  to  impose  some  check 
on  the  plunderers.  The  year  before  my  arrival,  they  had  ravaged 
part  of  our  territories ;  they  had  carried  oiF  an  immense  booty, 
with  impunity;  and  they  were  professedly  meditating  another 
invasion.  Every  military  man  well  comprehends  that  defensive 
frontier  stations,  thougn  heavily  expensive  fo  the  3tate,  were 
absolutely  nugatory  against  a  mounted  enemy  without  baggage, 
following  at  will,  through  a  vast  expanse  of  country,  any  line 
which  Ihe  information  of  the  moment  might  recommend.  There 
was  a  chance  that  interposition  from  Gwalior  might  cause  the 
Pindarries  to  suspend  their  inroads.  It  was  inappreciable  to  us 
to  stop  if  possible  the  projected  devastation,  while  we  were  to  be 
occupied  elsewhere ;  on  which  account,  I  proposed  a  remonstrance 
to  that  Court,  on  the  score  of  the  Pindarries  being  permitted  to 
arrange  within  the  Maharajah's  dominions,  thie  preparations  for 
assailing  the  Honorable  Company's  provinces.  The  present 
unreserved'  acknowlegement  of  our  supremacy  throughout  India, 
will  scarcely  leave  credible  the  then  existence  of  a  relative  posi- 
tion, which  could  occasion  my  being  met  in  council  by  a  repre- 
sentation, that  a  remonstrance  of  the  above  nature  might  be  oilen- 
sive  to  Scindiah,  and  that  nothing  ought  to  be  ventured  which 
could  give  him  umbrage.  Such,  however,  was  at  that  period  on 
either  side  the  estimate  of  British  power. 

This  introduction,  though  longer  than  t  could  have  wished, 
was  necessary  to  render  our  circumstances  at  that  crisis  accurately 
intelligible.  There  was  especially  a  necessity  to  explain  why, 
when  a  surplus  of  revenue  had  been  actually  exhibited,  it  had  no 
permanence.  The  delusiveness  of  the  prindple  on  which  such  a 
surplus  had  for  the  moment  been  obtained  has  been  disclosed  ; 
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and  it  will  be  understood  that  we  were  to  seek  other  supplies, 
should  contests  not  be  avoidable.    A  large  sum  is  always  required 
to  be  kept  in  band  by  Goyernment  for  current  purposes ;  because 
the  revenue  from  land  (the  chief  article  in  our  income)  is  not 
receivable  at  periods  corresponding  with  the  regular  disburse- 
mentSy  and  is  moreover  liable  to  defalcation  from  the  remission 
allowed  in  case  of  bad  seasons.     Therefore  a  sumi  deemed  simply 
adequate  to  this  object  cannot  be  relied  on  as  a  provision  for  a 
further  contingency.     Of  the  six  disputes  which  I  have  noticed, 
four  were  amicably  adjusted  ;  one,  in  the  instance  of  Rewah^  was 
speedily  settled  by  the  storm  of  a  principal  fortress,  with  the 
menace  of  a  siege  to  its  capital ;  and  the  sixdi  (the  contention  with 
Nepaul)  remained  for  decision  by  arms.     A  struggle  with  the 
latter  was  unpromising.      We  were  strangely  ignorant   of  the 
country  or  its  resources;  so  that,  overlooking  the  augmexited 
abilities  latterly  furnished  by  science  to  a  regular  army  for  sur- 
mounting local  obstacles,  it  was  a  received  persuasion,  that  the 
nature  of  the  mountainous  tract  which  we  should  have  to  pene- 
trate would  be  as  baffling  to  any  exertions  of  ours,  as  it  had  been 
to  all  the  efforts  of  many  successive  Mahommedan  sovereigns ;  no 
option,  however,  remained  with  us.  We  were  not  through  a  point 
of  honor  demanding  atonement  for  the  wanton  invasion  of  our 
territories,  the  brutal  massacre  of  our  police  man,  and  the  studied 
cruelty  of  tying  to  a  tree  and  shooting  to  death  with  arrows  the 
native  officer  whom  we  had  appointed  to  preside  over  the  district; 
though  the  hopelessness  of  obtaining  from  the  Government  any 
disavowal  of  such  a  complicated  outrage  must  have  made  us  look 
to  war,  even  on  that  ground.    But  we  were  at  issiie  with  a  nation 
so  extravagantly  presumptuous  respecting  its  own  strength,  and  so 
ignorant  of  our  superior  means,  that  the  Gorka  commissioners  had 
on  a  former  occasion  remarked  to  ours,  the  futility  of  debating 
.about  a  few  square  miles  of  territory,  since  there  never  could  be 
real  peace  between  the  two  states,  until  we  should  yield  to  the 
Goi'kas  our  provinces  north  of  the  Ganges,  making  that  river  the 
boundary  between  us  ;  as  Heaven  had  evidently  designed  it  to  be. 
The  conviction  that  the  evil  day  of  contest  could  not  be  put  off, 
weighed  heavily  on  the  minds  of  functionaries  in  Calcutta.     The 
possible  necessity  of  withholding  an  investment  was  anticipated, 
and  even  hinted  to  the  Court  of  Directors.    I  endeavored  to  allay 
this  anxiety  by  assurances,  that,  as  far  as  my .  professional  judg- 
ment went,  the  difficulties  of  mountain  warfare,  were  greater  on 
the  defensive  side,  than  on  that  of  ^  well-conducted  offensive 
operation  ;  that  I  believed  myself  able  to  calculate  tolerably  what 
expenditure  would  be  entailed  by  the  necessary  efforts,  estimating 
the  charge  much  below  what  they  apprehended  ;  and  that  I  could 
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look  with  confidence  to  a  supply  of  treasure  from  a  source  which 
they  had  never  contemplated.    Soon  after  my  arrival  in  India^ 
some  British  officers  came  to  me  from  the  Nawab  Vizier  Saadat 
Ali»'  sovereign  of  Oude,  bringing  to  me  a  representation  of  the 
painful  and  degrading  thraldom^  in  which,  through  gradual^  and 
probably  unintended  encroachments  on  his  freedom,  he  was  held, 
inconsistently  with  the  spirit  of  the  treaty  between  the  two  States. 
The  system  from  which  he  prayed  to  be  released,  appeared  to  me 
no  less  repugnant  to  policy  than  to  equity.     On  my  professing  a 
disposition  to  correct  so  objectionable  a  course,  those  officers  (who 
had  been  long  in  the  Nawab  Vizier's  service)  assured  me  that  any 
persuasion  of  my  having  such  an  inclination  would  cause  Saadat 
AH  to  throw  himself  on  me  with  unbounded  confidence  ;  and  to 
ofier  from  his  immense  hoard,  the  advance  of  any  sum  I  could 
want  for  the  enterprise  against  Nepaul.     The  gratitude  with 
which  such  a  supply  would  be  felt  was  professed.     While  I  was 
on  my  passage  up  the  Ganges,  Saadat  Ali  unexpectedly  died.     I 
found,  however,  that  what  had  been  provisionally  agitated  by  him 
was  perfectly  understood  by  his  successor  \  so  that  the  latter  came 
forward  with  a  apon^neous  ofier  of  a  crore  of  rupees,  which  I 
declined,  as  a  peishcush  or  tribute  on  his  accession  to  the  sove- 
reignty of  Oude ;  but  accepted  as  a  loan  for  the  Honorable  Com-' 
pany.     Eight  lacks  were  afterwards^added  to  this  sum,  in  order 
that  the  interest  at  six  per  cent,  of  the  whole  might  equal  the  al- 
lowances to  different  branches  of  the  Nawab  Vizier's  family,  for 
which  the  guarantee  of  the  British  Government  had  been  pledged, . 
and  the  payment  of  which  without  vexatious  retardments  was 
secured   by   the    appropriation  of  the  interest  to    the    specific 
purpose.    The  sum  thus  obtained  was  thrown  into  the  general 
treasury,  whence  I  looked  to  draw  such  portions  of  it  as  the  de- 
mands for  the  approaching  military  service  might  require.     My 
surprise  is  not  to  be  expressed,  when  t  was  shortly  after  informed 
ffom  Calcutta,  that  it  had  been  deemed  expedient  to  employ  fifty- 
four  lacks  of  the  sum  obtained  by  me  in  discharging  an  eight  percent, 
loan  ;  that  the  remainder  was  indispensable  for  current  purposes ; 
and  that  it  was  hoped  I  should  be  able  to  procure  from  the  Nawab 
'Vizier  a  further  aid  for  the  objects  6f  the  war.     This  took  place 
early  in  autumh,  and  the  operations  against  Nepaul  could  not  com- 
mence until  the  middle  of  November,  on  which  account  the  Coun- 
cil did  not  apprehend  my  being  subjected  to  any  sudden  incon- 
venience, through  its  disposal  of  the  first  sum.     Luckily  I  was  on 
such  frank  terms  with  the  Nawab  Vizier,  that  I  could  explain  to 
him  fairly  my  circumstances.      He  agreed   to   furnish   another 
crore ;  so  that  the  Honorable  Company  was  accommodated  with 
above  two  millions  and  a  half  sterling  on  my  simple  receipt^.  Parti- 
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cular  details  of  the  war  in  Nepaul  would  be  saperflaous ;  the 
terms  on  which  it  closed  will  suffice.  That  state,  instead  of 
flanking,  as  it  had  done  for  nearly  six  hundred  miles,  our  open  fron- 
tier or  that  of  the  Nawab  Vizier,  which  we  were  bound  to  defend^ 
while  itself  could  only  be  attacked  in  front,  was  reduced  to  about  a 
half  of  its  original  extent ;  remaining  with  both  its  flanks  exposed 
to  us,  through  the  connexion  which  we  formed  with  the  Rajah  ta 
the  east,  and  our  possessions  of  Kemaoun  to  the  west  The  rich- 
est portion  of  the  territory  conquered  by  us  bordered  on  the  domi- 
nions of  the  Nawab  Vizier.  I  arranged  the  transfer  of  that  track 
to  him,  in  extinction  of  the  second  crore.  The  charges  of  the 
war  absorbed  fifty-two  lacs;  forty-eight  lacs  (600,000/.)  were 
consequently  left  in  the  treasury  a  clear  gain  to  the  Hodorable 
Company,  in  addition  to  the  benefit  of  precluding  future  annoy- 
ance from  an  insolent  neighbor, 

.  While  the  war  was  raging  in  the  mountains,  my  attention  was 
anxiously  fixed  on  our  soumern  boundaries.  I  had  traced  many 
indications  of  active  communication  between  states  wliich  had 
for  many  years  no  political  intercourse.  As  I  could  not  then 
know,  what  has  since  transpired,  that  a  wide  conspiracy  was  form- 
ing for  the  expulsion  of  the  British  from  India,  I  ascribed  the 
symptoms  to  vague  speculations  excited  in  the  native  powers,  by 
seeing  us  engaged  in  an  undertaking  where  they  considered  our 
failure  certain.  The  anticipated  exhaustion  of  our  strength  in  the 
rash  enterprise  would  present  advantages,  for  the  improvement  of 
which  they  might  think  it  desirable  to  be  prepared  ;  and  their 
several  views  were  to  be  reciprocally  ascertained  for  the  eventual 
crisis.  This  spirit,  though  it  did  not  lead  them  to  immediate 
action,  wou^d  naturs^lly  prompt  them  to  steps  which  could  not  be 
regarded  by  us  with  indifierence :  in  one  instance  the  forecasting 
disposition  of  our  neighbors  showed  an  intelligible  consistence. 
An  agreement  was  made  between  Scindiah  and  the  Rajah  of 
Nagpore,  that  the  forces  of  both  should  act  tinder  Scindiah,  for 
the  reduction  of  Bhopaul.  The  very  terms  of  the  agreement  be- 
trayed the  real  object ;  for  Bhopaul,  when  conquered,  was  to  be 
made  over  to  the  Nagpore  Rajah.  It  -was  obvious  that  Scindiah 
only  wanted  an  excuse  for  bringing  the  Nagpore  troo{>s  into  junc- 
tion with  those  under  his  command,  iii  which  case  he  would  have 
found  himself  at  the  head  of  a  very  powerful  army.  It  was  not  a 
moment  for  hesitation.  Had  Scindiah's  forces,  which  were  as- 
sembled and  ready  to  march,  once  entered  Bhopaulj  shame  would 
have  made  him  risk  any  extremity,  rather  th^n  recede  on  our  in- 
tervention. The  Nawab  of  Bhopaul  had  solicited  to  be  taken 
under  British  protection.  I  was  at  that  time  on  Scindiah's  fron- 
tkrs,  my  escort  being  composed  of  one  weak  battalion  of  native 
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infantry,  a  troop  of  the  body-gnard,  and  a  Squadron  of  native 
cavalry.  In  three  weeks  I  could  not  have  assembled  three  thou* 
sand  men,  all  our  disposable  force  beiqg  employed  against  NepauL 
But  the  case  called  for  decision  ;  and  I  directed  the  resident  at 
Scindiah's  court  to  request  that  his  highness  would  forbear  any 
aggression  on  Bhopaul,  as  that  state  had  become  an  ally  to  our 
Government.  J  desired  that  this  communication  should  be  made 
in  the  most  conciliatory  tone ;  and  that  the  resident  would  not 
report  to  me  the  violent  language  with  which  it  would  probably 
be  met  by  Scindiah,  so  that  there  might  be  no  afiront  to  discuss. 
There  was  seemingly  hardihood  in  this  procedure  ;  but  there  was 
essentially*  none.  Supposing  Scindiah  predetermined  to  go  all 
lengths,  any  provocation  from  my  message  was  of  no  moment.  If 
he  were  only  trying  his. ground,  and  taking  steps  towards  render- 
ing a  remoter  decision  more  secure,  the  unexpected  check  might 
make  him  pause ;  and  the  'gain  of  time  was  every  thing  to  me, 
when  I  was  disciplining  recruits  in  all  quarters  for  the  augmen- 
tation of  our  force.  Scindiah,  as  was  unofficially  reported  to  me, 
received  the  intimation  with  all  the  vehemende  of  language  which 
I  had  expected.  ,But  notwithstanding  his  declaration,  that  he 
should  follow  his  own  course,  his  troops  did  not -move,  and  the 
project  against  Bho|)aul  was  silently  abandoned.  The  Maharajah 
must  have  been  influenced  by  the  supposition,  that  the  confidence 
of  my  procedure,  and  the  apparent  carelessness  of  my  progress 
along  the  frontier  with  so  slender  an  accompaniment,  arose  from 
my  possession  of  means  which  he  could  not  calculate.  The  resi- 
dent in  a  later  day  made  a  merit  with  Scindiah  of  having  siippress- 
ed,  in  his  report  to  me,  the  offensive  tone  which  he  had  used; 
and  hie  highness  acknowleged  the  obligation.  The  circumstances 
which  I  have  detailed  will  give  a  useful  insight  into  the  doubtful 
terms  on  which  we  then  stood  with  the  neighboring  states. 
Whether  positive  engagements  had  secretly  taken  place  among 
them  was  uncertain :  it  was  at  all  events  clear  that  they  looked  to 
a  possible  junction,  when  they  might  pursue  a  common  object 
necessarily  unfavorable  to  us.^  When  Ummar  Sing  Kappa  and 
Runjour  Sing,  generals  of  the  Gorkhas,  had  surrendered  them- 
, selves,  they  could  not.  be  brought  to  believe  that  the  Mahrattas 
were  not  actually  in  the  field  against  us,  though  neither  of  them 
would  assign  a  reason  for  the  supposition.  As  they  had  severally 
professed  the  persuasion  when  they  could  not  have  had  commu- 
nication, it  was  evident  that  each  of  them  must  have  had  know- 
lege  of  proposals  for  co-operation  made  by  the  Mahrattas  to  his 
court.  Early  in  1816,  an  event  occurred  seemingly  unconnected 
with  the  suspicious  indications  which  were  fixing  our  attention  in 
other  parts,  but  really  deriving  great  moment  from  reference  to 
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those  symptoms.  Scindiah  had  in  1808  given  up  to  us,  by  treaty, 
extensive  possessions  in  the  Doab,  or  trac(  contained  between  the 
Ganges  and  the  Jumna*  Those  lands  were  inhabited  by  Jauts,  a 
hardy  and  warli](:e  tribe.  This  ceded  territory  was  divided  into 
several  petty  districtSy  each  under  a  Talocbdar,  corresponding  to 
the  Zemindar  of  the  lower  provinces.  From  the  exposure  of  the 
country  to  frequent  invasion  from  predatory  cavalry,  the  distant 
sovereign,  who  had  not  management  enough  in  his  dominions  to 
shield  his  detached  provinces  from  such  inroads,  was  forced  to 
consult  his  own  interest  as  to  pecuniary  returns,  by  allowing  thes^ 
Talochdars  to  have  fortified  residencies,  where  the  treasure  was 
lodged,  as  collected  for  ultimate  remittance  to  the  treasury  of 
Gwalior.  The  permission  for  maintaining  a  fortress  necessarily 
included  a  garrison,  which,  from  vanity  or  views  of  depredation, 
had,  in  every  induce,  been  carried  far  beyond  what  the  duties  of 
the  place  required.  It  is  probable  that  these  Talochdars  had  been 
looking  forward  to  a  time  when  they  might  cast  off  their  alle- 
giance to  the  Mahrai^  Tule,  and  render  themselves  independent 
chiefs  of  litdb  principalities.  Their  assiduity  in  strengthening 
tbek  fortresses,  may  be  ascribed  to  the  anticipation  of  such  a 
favorable  hour  :  they  were  encouraged  in  this  speculation  by  the 
circumstance  that  the  Rajah  of  Bhurtpore,  whose  power  was 
r^ted  high  from  his  successful  resistance  to  the  British,  had  affi- 
nity with  the  principal  families.  He  and  his  people  are  Jauts.  In 
practice,  the  situation  of  the  Talochdar,  under  the  Mahrattas, 
united  the  characters  of  a  middle  man  and  the  manager  of  an  ab- 
sentee's estate  in  Ireland,  with  whatsoever  degree  of  authority  over 
the  peasantry  he  thought  proper  to  usurp  ;  knowing  that  his  go- 
vernment would  never  be  at  the  trouble  of  calling  him  to  an  ac- 
count. The  most  populous 'and  productive  of  the  districts  were 
under  the  superintendence  of  Dya  Ram  ;^  an  active,  ambitious  man, 
whose  preponderance  in  the  tribe  was  supported  by  amassed 
riches,  lis  well  as  personal  energy.  Calculating  on  a  future  op- 
portunity for  establishing  sway  over  the  rest,  he  employed  himself 
sedulously  in  perfecting  his  fortress  of  Hattrass,  which  he  had 
originally  found  of  great  strength,  and  in  keeping  up  the  discipline 
of  a  well- organized  force.  When  this  territory  was  surrendered 
to  the  British  Government,  though  our  judicial  administration 
was  declaredly  introduced  into  it,  considerations,  deemed  politic, 
led  us  to  withhold  a  strict  enforcement  of  our  regulations.  For 
obvious  reasons,  we  had  never  heretofore  suffered  a  strong  hold  to 
be  possessed  by  an  individual  in  our  provinces.  On  this  occasion 
we  deviated  from  our  caution,  and  did  not  insist  on  the  immediate 
demolition  of  the  fortresses  in  the  territory  transferred  to  us.  I 
have  understood  it  was  conceived^  that    when  the   Talochdars 
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should  find  themselves  efficl^itly  protected  from  ^iternal  violence, 
they  would  gladly  forego  the  expense  of  providing  for  their  own 
securityi  and  would  without  repugnance  dismantle  their  forts, 
which  they  were  told  would  ultimately  be  required  of  them. 
Perhaps  there  was  an  error  in  supposing,  that,  after  having  been 
continued  for  a  time  in  the  enjoyment  of  what  flattered  their  pride, 
they  would  feel  less  the  sacrifice  of  the  distinction^  As  it  was,  they 
evidently  made  common  cause  in  a  plan  for  evading  that  humilia- 
tion. They  encouraged  each  other  in  the  resolution,  by  promises 
of  reciprocal  aid ',  and  from  the  confidence  thus  inspired,  they 
gradually  assumed  an  undisguised  air  of  pretension  to  be  on  the 
footing  of  mere  tributary  dependance.  This  disposition  became 
more  marked  and  overt  at  the  period  to  which  I  have  before  alluded,  ' 
when  the  ruin  of  our  Government  had  become  matter  of  general 
belief,, and  manifold  trespasses  on  our  authority,  were  impudently 
committed  by  these  Talochdars*  Our  occupation  with  Nepaul 
constrained  us  to  shut  our  eyes,  as  much  as  might  be,  on  these  ^ 
encroachments :  an  impunity  which  naturally  invited  more  deter- 
mined steps*  As  soon  as  our  hands  were  free,  it  became  necessary 
to  notice  those  irregularities,  therefore  it  was  signified  to  the 
Talochdars,  that  any  repetition  of  them  would  meet  with  decided 
chastisement.  The  intimation  was  wholly  disregarded.  At  length, 
the  members  of  council  unanimously  rc^fesented  to  me  (I  having 
then  returned  to  Calcutta  from  the  upper  provinces)  a  daring 
defiance  of  our  legitimate  jurisdiction  by  Dya  Ram,  who  had 
seized  and  kept  in  irons^  within  his  fortress  several  of  our  police 
officers,  for  arresting  a  robber  within  his  district ;  and  who  had, 
moreover^  caused  a  party  of  his  troops  to  confine  for  twenty-four 
hours,  in  a  village,  the  judge  and  magistrate  of  the  Zillah,  con- 
taining these  Talooks.  This  was  communicated  to  me  with  anxiety, 
because  the  supposed  strength  of  HaCtrass  made  it  appear  awkward 
to  undertake  the  correction  of  Dya  Ram.  Punishment  of  the 
substantive  ofience  was  of  itself  imperiously  demanded ;  but  the 
urgent  expedience  of  bringing  the  whcrfe  body  of  those  Jauts  defi- 
nitively into  regular  submission  as  subjects,  was  as  strikingly  visi- 
ble. As  I  had  not  however  before  learned  the  particulars  to  vtrhich 
the  members  of  council  referred,  I  answered,  that  if  they  would 
lay  before  me  such  a  case,  sustained  by  due  evidence,  as  should 
prove  Dya  Ram  to  have  incurred  the  penalty,  Hattrass  should  be 
reduced;  an  operation  which,  I  pledged,  my  self  to  them,  should 
not  require  eight-and-forty  hours  for  its  completion,  after  the  bat- 
teries had  opened  against  the  place.  When  I  was  in  the  upper 
country,  it  had,  of  course,  been  my  duty  to  obtain  minute  infor- 
mation respecting  every  fortress  with  which  any  chance  might 
bring  us  into  contact ;  and  I  had  procured  the  requisite  knowleg^ 
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of  Hattrass  among  the  rest.  That  fort  had  the  reputadon  of  being 
impregnable,  which  silly  persuasion  had  betrayed  Dya  Ram  into 
his  contumacious  outrages.  According  to  the  mode  of  attack 
which  the  natives  had  been  acdistomed  to  see  practised  by  us* 
Hattrass  might,  indeed,  appear  formidable  to  meddle  with.  A 
ditch  of  120  feet  wide  and  85  deep,  surrounded  a  work,  which^ 
in  triple  tier  of  defences,  exhibited  a  provision  for  contesting  the 
place  inch  by  inch,  after  the  silencing  of  its  artillery,  and  the  mak- 
ing a  practicable  breach,  should  bring  the  besieger  to  the  point  of 
storming.  Luckily,  science  has  laid  down  procedures  for  avoiding 
the  necessity  of  hazarding  a  disadvantageous  assault ;  one  of  my 
earliest  military  cares,  on  arriving  in  India,  had  been  to  satisfy 
myself  why  we  had  made  so  comparatively  unfavorable  a  di^lay 
in  sieges.  The  details  at  once  unfolded  the  cause ;  it  is  well 
known^  that  nothing  can  be  more  insignificant  than  shells  thrown 
with  long  intervals ;  and  we  never  brought  forward  more  than 
four  or  five  mortars  where  we  undertook  the  capture  of  a  fortified 
place.  Hence,  the  bombardment  was  futile ;  so  that  at  last  the 
issue  was  to  be  staked,  on  mounting  a  breach,  and  fighting  hand  to 
hand  with  a  soldiery,  skilful,  as  well  as  gallant,  in  defending  the 
prepared  intrenchments.  This  was  not  the  oversight  of  the  Ben- 
gal artillery  officers,  for  no  men  can  be  better  instructed  in  the 
thepry,  or  more  capable  in  the  practice  of  their  profession  than 
they  are ;  it  was  imputable  to  a  false  economy  on  the  part  of  the 
Government.  The  outlay,  in  providing  for  the  transportation  of 
mortars,  shells,  and  platforms,  in  due  quantity,  would  certainly 
have  been  considerable ;  and  it  was  on  that  account  forborne  :  the 
miserable  carriages  of  the  country  hired  for  the  purpose,  where 
a  military  exertion  was  contemplated,  were  utterly  unequal  to  the 
service,  and  constantly  failed  under  the  unusual  weight,  in  the 
deep  roads  through  which  they  had  to  pass.  Therefore,  we  never 
sat  down  before  a  place  of  real  strength,  furnished  with  the  means 
which  a  proper  calculation  would  have  allotted  for  its  reduction. 
Sensible  of  this  injuAous  deficiency,  I  had  with  the  utmost  dili- 
gence instituted  a  transport  train ;  and  it  was  in  reliance  on  its 
efficiency  that  I  assured  the  Council  of  the  short  resistance  which 
Hattrass  should  offer.  Expedition  no  less  than  secrecy  was  impor- 
tant, to  prevent  any  interventions  which  might  trouble  us  in  the 
undertaking  ;  and,  notwithstanding  that  the  advance  of  the  troops 
was  so  rapid,  that  Dya  Ram  had  information  of  their  approach 
only  two  days  before  Hattrass  was  actually  invested,  forty-two 
mortars  kept  pace  with  the  march  of  the  force  j  and  from  the  in- 
cessant shower  of  bombs,  the  garrison  was  unable  to  persist  in  de- 
fending the  place  more  than  fifteen  hours.  The  b^dy  of  troops 
employed  was  of  such  strength,  that  no  sudden  assemblage  could 
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venture  to  face  it^  while  the  speedy  effectuation  (A  the  object  left 
no  time  for  interference  from  remoter  quarters.  Thus,  uninter- 
rupted, the  officer  commanding  it,  according  to  his  orders,  sum- 
moned successively  the  other  fortresses  of  the  Jauts.  Terrified  by 
the  fate  of  Hattrass,  all  of  them,  to.  the  number  of  eleven,  some 
very  strong,  surrendered  without  ifesistance :  the  works  were  every 
where  rased,  and  the  troops  attached  to  them  were  disbanded,  ex* 
cept  a  few  armed  attendants  allowed  for  security  to  the  household 
of  each  of  the  Talochdars,  in  a  country  not  yet  brought  into  habi- 
tual regularity.  The  Talochdars  were  indemnified  for  the  cannon 
and  arms  of  which  they  were  dispossessed,  being  .further  main- 
tained in  as  much  convenience  as  was  consistent  with  the  laws  of 
the  British  Government.  Those  terms,  with  an  oblivion  of  his ' 
past  misdeeds,  had  been  offered  to  Dya  Ram  on  the  first  appear- 
ance of  the  troojps  before  Hattrass,  and  had  been  rejected  by  him  ; 
therefore,  his  lands  were  declared  forfeited.  Thus  was  effected, 
at  a  critical  juncture,  an  object  pressingly  incumbent  in  itself ;  I 
mean  the  assimilation  of  diose  Jaut  communities  to  the  orderly 
condition  of  our  other  native  subjects  :  but  of  enhanced  importance 
to  their  otherwise  possible  insurrection  in  the  centre  of  our  pos- 
sessions when  our  force  was  engaged  elsewhere  %  whether  that 
insurrection  should  arise  from  secret  preconcert  with  powers 
leagued  against  us,  or  be  stimulated  by  accidental  temptations. 
The  politics  of  the  Rajah  of  Bhurtpore,  would  be  seriously  in- 
fluenced by  deprivation  of  an  eventual  support  from  his  tribe ;  and 
every  prince  in  India  must  have  felt  a  diminution  of  the  confidence 
with  which  he  would  have  opposed  us,  when  the  fall  of  Hattrass 
dissipated  his  trust  in  fortifications.  It  is  not  altogether  irrelevant 
to  add,  that  an  annual  saving,  by  no  means  insignificant,  has  arisen 
from  the  transport  trains  being  employed  during  the  peace  in 
collateral  services  under  the  commissariat  department,  of  which  I 
<:onstituted  it  a  branch. 

While  the  fermentation  perceivable  in  the  Mahratta  states  could 
be  ascribed  to  the  tempting  prospect  of  a  particular  opportunity, 
there  was  the  hope  that,  when  all  chance  of  such  an  opening  had 
passed  away,  the  machinationa  would  subside.  Many  symptoms 
concurring  to  prove  that  this  was  not  the  case,  the  conclusion  was 
irresistible,  that  a  more  defined  and  methodized  understanding  of 
a  tenor  hostile  to  us  had  been  established,  at  least  among  the 
powers  upholding  the  predatory  system  in  Central  India.  Their 
success  in  seducing  other  native  states  into  pledges  for  acting  in 
concert  could  not  be  judged,  as  I  have  mentioned  that  our  disco- 
veries had  then  gone  no  further  than  the  ascertaining  that  there  - 
were  frequent  missions,  conducted  with  great  stealth,  between 
powers  not  in  prior  habits  of  communication.    The  symptoms 
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might  be  fallible ;  yet  common  caution  neqnired  that  the  no  longer 
postponable  enterprise  of  extirpating  the  Pindatries,  who  had  again 
mercilessly  laid  waste  our  territories,  should  embrace  a  provision 
for  encountering  the  widest  combination  among  the  native  states. 
Supposing  their  confederacy  to  be  actually  established,  and  that  I 
failed  in  the  project  I  had  formed  for  rendering  the  collection  of 
their  forces  impracticable,  I  was  to  look  to  coping  with  little  less 
than  three  hundred  thousand  men  in  the  field.  It  was  a  formida* 
,  ble  struggle  to  incur ;  such  indeed  as  it  would  have  been  irrecon- 
cilable to  my  duty  towards  my  employers  to  have  risked,  had  the 
hazard  been  avoidable.  I  think,  however,  that  no  one  who  consi- 
ders the  circumstances  will  regard  it  as  having  been  adventured 
wilfully  or  inexpediently ;  I  refer  not  to  the  fortunate  issue,  which 
is  always  a  doubtful  criterion  of  policy.  I  desire  my  position  to 
be  fairly  examined.  If  it  be  evident  that  the  contest,  whether  it 
should  originate  in  a  conspiracy  of  the  native  sovereigns,  or  in  the 
support  given  by  the  Mahratta  states  and  Ameer  Elhan  to  the 
Pindarries,  was  not  ultimately  to  be  avoided,  the  question  vras 
only  when  and  how  it  might  be  entered  on  with  the  best  chances 
of  success  ;  and  I  believe  I  decided  as  was  imperiously  demanded 
by  the  interests  with  which  I  stood  intrusted.  I  calculated  that, 
by  celerity  of  movement  on  our  part,  the  ill-disposed  might  be  in- 
capacitated from  attempting  the  opposition  which  they  meditated ; 
and  any  appearance  of  our  proceeding  on  unconfirmed  suspi- 
cions would  be  far  counterbalanced  by  their  escape  from  being  in- 
volved in  the  destruction  of  the  Pindarries ;  still  ihore  as  the  mea- 
sures held  in  view  promised  them  their  share  in  the  anticipated  < 
improvement  of  condition  throughout  Central  India.  Before 
however  our  troops  were  put  in  motion,  our  informations  respect- 
ing the  concerted  attack  on  the  British  possessions  were  distinct 
and  incontrovertible. 

From  Cawnpore,  whither  I  had  proceeded,  I  notified  to  the 
Council  at  Calcutta  my  purpose  of  framing  the  campaign  conso- 
nantly to  the  above  computation.  What  I  contemplated  was  the 
pushing  forward  unexpectedly  several  divisions,  which  should 
occupy  positions  opposing  insuperable  obstacles  to  the  junction  of 
the  army  of  any  state  with  that  of  another ;  even  subjecting  to 
extreme  peril  any  Sovereign's  attempt  to  assemble  the  dispersed 
corps  of  his  forces  within  his  own  dominions,  should  we  see  cause 
to  forbid  it.  The  success  of  the  plan  depended  on  the  secrecy 
with  which  the  preparations  could  be  made,  the  proper  choice  of 
the  points  to  be  seized,  and  the  speed  with  which  we  should  reach 
the  designated  stations.  I  speak  relatively  to  the  troops  which  were 
to  penetrate  from  the  north ;  for  the  advance  of  those  from  the 
south,  destined  to  act  against  the  rPindarries,  could  not  be  con* 
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cealed.,  The  formation  of  my  magazines  of  grain  on  the  frdntier 
was  fortunately  disguised  by  a  bad  harvest  in  that  quarter,  which 
furnished  the  excuse  for  transportation  of  com  thither,  as  if  it  w^re 
a  provision  for  the  inhabitants  against  eventual  dearth.  In  all 
other  respects  the  arrangements  were  so  admirably  conducted  by 
the  few  public  functionaries  confidentially  intrusted  with  them, 
that  not  a  suspicion  of  any  intended  stir  was  afloat.  In  the  most 
distant  battalion  destined  for  the  service  there  was  not  a  surmise  of 
impending  movement  above  five  or  six  days  previous  to  its  being 
actually  in  march.  The  suddenness  with  which  we  occupied  the 
heart  of  the  inimical  countries,  added  to  the  efficiency  of  the  means 
employed,  caused  all  the  essential  parts  of  the  business  to  be 
finished  completely  to  my  wish  in  hardly  more  than  three  months  ; 
so  that  I  was  enabled  almost  imqiediately  after  that  period  to  send 
back  to  their  cantonments  that  part  of  the  force  the  most  charge- 
able in  the  field,  the  European  troops.'  The  vast  scale  of  the  ope- 
rations could  not  but  be  attended  with  great  expense ;  it  was  from 
their  short  duration  that,  when  the  war  charges  came  to  be  wound 
up,  the  amount  for  the  six  divisions  of  the  Bengal  troops  brought 
forward  on  the  occasion  did  not  reach  thirty-five  lacks  of  Sonaut 
rupees,  or  about  thirty-three  and  a  half  of  iSicca,  that  is,  4 17,000./* 
When  the  charge  for  the,  troops  periodically  and  unavailingly  moved 
forward  from  the  Madras  presidency,  to  cover  the  country  south 
of  the  Nerbudda  from  the  Pindarries^  is  considered,  and  the  heavy 
loss  of  revenue  from  the  devastations  committed  by  those  wretches 
is  taken  into  account;  it  may  be  thought  a  thrifty  expenditure 
which,  at  such  a  rate,  once  for  all  put  an  end  to  that  annual  tax 
on  our  finances.  In  that  expenditure  is  included  not  only  every 
kind  of  di^ursement  usually  connected  with  troops,  beyond  what 
would  have' been  required  for  them  had  they  remained  in  quarters, 
but  one  arising  out  of  the  special  circumstances.  While  every  exac- 
tion for  provisions  and  forage  was  strictly  forborne  in  the  neutral 
or  feudatory  countries  through  which  we  passed,  compensation 
was  made  for  the  damage  done  by  encamping  the  troops,  even  for 
a  night,  where  the  ground  was  under  crop,  as  was  almost  invaria- 
bly the  case.  The  injury  was  estimated  between  the  chief  commis- 
sariat officer  and  the  principal  men  of  the  villages  concerned  \  and 
the  compensation  agreed  on  by  them  was  paid  on  the  spot  iti  ready 
money.  This  measure,  besides  its  essential  justice,  had  the  object 
of  manifesting  to  the  natives  the  equity  of  the  British  Government, 
and  of  inducing  such  petty  independent  communities  as  had  not 
already  relations  with  us  to  obtain  our  protection,  by  voluntarily 
soliciting  to  be  taken  under  our  paramountship*    The  expectation 

.    .  ■  Appendix  A. 
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did  hot  deceive  us ;  all  those  little  territories,  which  had  till  then 
remained  unattached,  ranged  themselves  under  our  banners* 
Among  other  chiefs,  die  Rajah  of  Tihree,  when  he  presented  his 
nuzzer  in  token  of  plighted  fealty,  desired  me  to  understand  that 
it  was  the  first  time  that  state  had  acknowleged  the  supremacy  of 
another,  all  the  efforts  of  the  Moghul  emperora  to  subdue  it  hav- 
-  ing  proved  abortive.  We  were  not  at  the  time  in  the  Tihree  ter- 
ritories, nor  were  we  likely  to  enter  them,  therefore  the  conduct 
of  the  Rajah  could  only  spring  from  an  impression  which  must  be 
flattering  for  our  country. 

The.  economy  of  making  our  exertion  so  powerful,  will  be  still 
better  comprehended,  from  a  further  pardcular*  Trimbuckjee 
Danglia,  the  favorite  and  confidential  instrument  of  the  Peishwa,. 
was  the  immediate  agent  in  the  murder  of  the  Guyckwar's  minis- 
ter. Gungudri  Shastree,  the  person  in  question,  had  been  ear- 
nestly invited  to  Poonahby  the  Peishwa,for  the  ostensible  purpose 
of  settling  accounts  which  were  afloat  1>etween  the  two  states,  but 
with  the  real  object  of  gaining  the  minister  to  seduce  his  sovereiga 
into  the  confederacy  against  us.  The  Guyckwar,  from  some 
doubt  of  the  Peishwa,  would  not  suffer  his  minister  to  repair  to 
Poonah,  unless  the  British  Government  would  be  answerable  for 
his  safety ;  and  we  pledged  ourselves  to  that  prince  accordingly^ 
not  merely  in  compliance  with  the  solicitation  of  the  Peishwa,  but 
because  we  were  anxious  that  counter-claims  between  thb  two 
states,  which  had  given  us  such  trouble,  should  be  finally  adjusted^ 
That  a  Bramin  of  the  highest  caste,  first  minister  of  an  independent 
prince,  and  invested  with  a  public  commission  by  his  sovereign, 
should  stand  in  any  risk,  appeared  incredible :  therefore  our  gua- 
rantee was  unhesitatingly  given.  When  the  Peishwa  found  that 
the  minister  was  proof  against  all  temptation,  and  refused  abso^ 
lutely  to  betray  his  master  into  a  scheme,  which  the  minister 
thought  would  entail  his  destruction,  his  highness  determined  to 
make  away  with  such  an  obstacle  to  his  views,  in  the  hope  that  the 
office  of  his  minister  might  be  filled  by  some  more  manageable  in- 
dividual.  Gangudri  Shastree  was  barbarously  assassinated,  on  his 
way  back  from  a  devotional  ceremony  by  night,  in  the  temple, 
whither  he  had  gone  on  repeated  entreaties  from  Trimbuc^ee 
Danglia,  after  having  previously  excused  himself  on  the  score  of 
indisposition.  The  JPeishwa  was  apprised,  that  his  participation 
in  the  crime  was  minutely  known  to  us,  but  that,  to  save  his  cre- 
dit, the  gpilt  should  be  thrown  on  the  special  perpetrator,  Trim- 
buckjee DaQglia,  who  must  be  delivered  up  to  us,  in  atonement 
for  the  outrage  offered  to  our  plighted  security.  Trimbuckjee 
was  put  into  our  hands  accordingly.  To  concihate  the  Peishwa^ 
it  was  promised  to  his  highness,  that  his  favorite  should  not  be 
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pi-oeeeded  against  capitally,  bat  Be  merely  kept  in  ccnfinemetit  as 
a  state  prisoner.  Trimbuckjee,  having  made  fcis  escape  from  ^ 
fortress,  where  he  was  negligently  guarded,  Was  afterwards  talced 
in  the  field,  speedily  subsequent  to  the  Peishwa*s  surrender.  Re- 
garding the  game  as  irretrievably  lost,  he  thought  concealment  u§e- 
lessj  and  indulged  that  boast  of  a  nearly  accomplished  design,  with 
which  persons  often  console  themselves  under  fdlute.  He  un- 
folded that,  from  early  in  1814?,  the  Peishwa  had  been  busied  in 
organizing  a  general  confederacy  of  native  powers,  for  the  purpose 
of  driving  the  British  out  of  India,  arid  he  averred,  that  we  were 
only  by  three  or  four  months  too  quick  on  them,  or  we  should 
have  found  them  the  assailants,  in  which  case  the  issue  might  have 
been  very  different.  Certainly,  had  Scindiah,  by  much  the  most 
powerftii  of  the  native  princes,  been  in  the  field  at  the  head  of  his 
assefmbled  veteran  troops,  with  the  fine  and  well-manned  artillery 
which  he  possessed,  time  as  well  as  encouragement  would  have- 
been  aflForded  to  the  other  confederate  powers  for  resorting  to 
arms  in  so  many  quarters,  as  must  have  made  our  movements 
cautious,  and  consequently  protracted,  under  heavy  expense; 

The  incurrence  of  such  circumstances  was,  at  all  events,  to  be' 
risked  by  us,  since,  I  repeat,  it  was  not  a  matter  of  option,  whethet 
the  (extinction  of  an  evil  so  intolerable  as  the  ravages  of  the  Pindar- 
ries  should  be  undertaken. 

It  has  been  said,  however,  that  confident  expectation  had  been 
entertained  of' achieving  the  main  purpose,  while  eifery  hostile 
speculation  of  the  native  sovereigns  would  be  repressed,  by  our 
sudaen  pre-occupation  of  particular  positions  :  and  this  calculation 
applied  in  a  more  special  degree  to  Scindiah.  Residing  at  Gwa- 
Kor,  he  was  in  the  heart  of  the  richest  part  of  his  dominions  :  but 
independently  of  the  objection  that  those  provinces  were  Separated 
from  our  territory  only  by  the  Jumna,  there  was  a  military  defect 
in  the  situation  to  which  it  must  be  supposed  the  Maharajah  had 
never  adverted.  About  twenty  miles  south  of  Gwalior,  a  ridge  of 
very  abrupt  hills,  covered  with  the  tangled  wood  peculiar  to  Indi^^ 
extends  from  the  Little  Sfnde  to  the  Chumbal,  which  rivers  form 
the  flank  boundaries  of  the  Gwalior  district  and  its  dependencies* 
Ihere  are  but  two  routes  by  which  carriages,  and  perhaps  cavalry^ 
can  pass  that  chain ;  one  along  the  Little  Sinde,  and  another  not 
far  from  the  Chumbal:  by  my  seizing,  with  the  centre  division^  a 
position  Which  would  bar  any  movement  along  the  Little  Sinde, 
and  placing  M.  Gbnefal  Donki'n's  division  at  the  back  of  the  other 
pas^,  Scindiah  was  reduced  to  the  dilemma  of  subscribing  the  treaty 
'^hiiii  I  offered  to  him,  or  of  crossing  the  hills  through  bye-paths^ 
attended  by  the  few  followers  who  might  be  able  to  accompany 
hun,  Sacrificing  his  splendid  train  of  artillery  (above  one  hundred 
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Imtfts  gunGf),  ^ithall  its^appendageS)  and  aba»donitig»ai.<0Htejto 

tli$'hid^«fi(m  V^hi^ie  posaeieioiks.    The  tenns  imposed  cm  ham 

W^r&s'esd^tially  unqualified  subimasion,  though  so  colored  »aa4o 

avoid  mslking  mm  feel  public  humiliation.     Thck  intnusic  ng#r 

will  not  be  thought  overstrained  or  mequitaUe,  when  it  is  obsermd^ 

that  I  had  ascertained  the  Maharajah's  having  promised  the  Siti- 

darries  decisive  assistance;  and  that  I  had  intercepted  the^tecret 

id6ite$pondence^  through  which  he  was  instigating  the  Nepaulsae 

to  attack  u$.     Nothing,  in  short,  but  myper&uasion,  thatth&maia- 

eenance  of  the  existing  governments  in  Central  India,  aiidthe 

'  niaking  tbem  our  instruments  and  sureties  for  preserving  the  fnUire 

trant]\lillity  of  the  country,  would  have  dictated  the  fQrb«asaiMie 

manifested,  under  the  reiterated  perfidies  of  that  prince.     l{e 

closed  with  the  proffered  conditions,  and  was  saved  by  the  acipii- 

-escence.     The  advantage  to  us  was,  that  resistance  in  any  odier 

J  quartet  could  be  only  a  transient  ebullition.    To  the  more  distapt 

states/ this  non-appearance  of  a  formidable  force,  with  which  they 

'  were  to  co-operate,  was  absolute  incapacitation  from  effort.:  .In 

my  way  back  to  Calcutta,  in  July  1818,  I  received  a  resGri|>t, 

brought  by  an  envoy  from  the  Birman  monarch,  whom  we  inddr- 

rectly  call  King  of  Ava,  from  one  of  the  great  divisions,  of  lus 

'empire*    The  purport  of  this  curious  paper  was,  a  requisition  for 

Oiir  immediate  surrender  of  all  the  provinces  east  of  the  Banghautty, 

"^eVerf  including  Moorshadabad,  with  a  menace,  that  should  the 

d^atid  not  be  obeyed,  he  would  lay  waste  our  territories  with  fire 

And  sword.     His  projected  hostility  was  evidently  a  measure  con- 

"certed  with  the  Mahrattas ;  and  during  the  rainy  season^  when  ihe 

overflowing  of  the  rivers  renders  the  march  of  troops  impi^aotifafaie, 

his  mafj^sty  conceived,  that  by  advancing  a  title,  however  €&txap|Gfi- 

'  gatit,  to  those  provinces,  he  should  have  an  ostensible  ^^oitadfpr 

'  inv^fding  ^  state,  with  which  otherwise  he  had  no  quarreL^  I  sent 

backtbe  envoy,  with  an  intimation,  that  the  answer  shouldvhe 

^feohVeyed  through  another  channel.     He  had  come  from  the  poart 

"'through  the  northern  Birman  provinces.     The  answer  was.dts- 

'^'patfehed  by  sea  to  the  Viceroy  of  Arracan,  residing  at  the  pott  of 

'  Ranj^h,  in  the  central  division,  for  transmission  to  his  sorere^i. 

'^!r  e^tes9ed  that  I  was  too  well  acquainted  with  his  majesty's 

'Wisdom  to  be  the  dupe  of  the  gross  forgery  attempted  to  be  pa|mpd 

'^-^ihev'^hereforel  sent  to  him  the  document  fabricated  . iai^Ilis 

^  ^  August  name,  and  trusted  that  he  would  subject  to  condign  9«mQih- 

*inhrent  th^  persons  who  had  so  profligately  endeavored  to  sow  dis- 

■^^itttsibn  %fet^een  two  powers  reciprocally  interested  to  cxilibtvdte 

'*flriiityi     By  this  procedure  I  evaded  the  necessity  ©f  nafcidi^^An 

^ id^Itet  etep,  foreseeing   that   his  Birman  i majesty   would' i fee 

'  tfciWdu^hly  gl«d  of  the  excuse  to  remain  quiet,  when  he' learned 

his  secret  allies  had  been  subdued;    That  information  he  received 
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^t  Alt  iesnne^ time  mhh  vkf  1^«^4*  siU  furthei? ;  difl^iwipn  or  e«j^9i- 
natttoi  Umgnf«»rbenQie«.  tbe  form^or  )amieable  iti^i^ip-^iirfie.  ooBtifiM^d 
wkfaout  change.  The  circum&iaa^e  will  shov^  the  extent  tp  w^^ 
tbev  negociations  of  the  Mahrattas  had  gone,  exhibiting- also ,  the 
iadvaatage  of  using  exertions  so  decisive,  as  should  not  leave  time 
Sdi  diiktaht  enemies  to  come  forward. 

/x^Tfae 'former  treaty  with  Scindiah^  which  I  had  declared  annulled 
onudie  '^roof  of  his  hostile  practices,  contained  an  article  equally 
idisoreditablB  and  embarrassing.  We  were  bound  by  it.  to  h^ve  90 
cortespondence  with  the  Rajpoot  states,  and  were  thence  debarred 
from  granting  to  them  that  protection,  which  they  offered  to  rep^iy 
hnpc&K)perating  for  the  suppression  of  the  Pindairies.  £manci« 
jsbtedfrom  so  ii^urious  a  shackle,  I  received  all  those  states  asfi9|i- 
dt|tX9ry  lb  the  British  Government;  though  each  possessied  cooside^r- 
aUe  fmce^  their  reciprocal  estrangements  (proceeding  chiefly  bom 
puf»tti&ij»  and  hereditary  quarrels  •  between  the  neighboring 
pitincle&)  pioevented  their  ever  forming  any  union.  They  werexon- 
Sequently  plundered  for  a  succession  of  years,  not  only  by  therl^in* 
darries,  but  by  the  armies  of  Ameer  Khan,  of  Scindiah,.  and-^f 
HolkaflT^  Devastation  had  become  so  familiar  to  the  eyes  of>tbe 
Tillers  of  these  countries,  that  they  viewed  almost  with  indifference 
the  oppression  exercised  over  the  ryots,  or  cultivators  of  the  SQil,.];>7 
the  troops  which  garrisoned  their  fortresses,  or  were  maintained 
about  the  sovereign's  person.  The  connexion  which  they  now 
formed  with  us,  secured  them  against  outrage  from  without,^  isirbile 
amain  stipulation  on  our  part  was,  that  their  own  troops-  sl^ould 
be  subjected  to  such  a  system  of  regularity  as  would  ^fi$^^  die 
property  and  domestic  quiet  of  the  villager,  or  entail  pn  the.  a^g- 
gvessor  an  immediate  exemplary  punishment.  The  furtl\^  P^i- 
gatio!nsimder  which  the  chieftains  placed  themselves,  Wi6r^  t^i^er 
all  differences  among  them  to  the  British  Governmei>tVitO!4Qf^  a 
well^quipped  contingent  in  readiness  for  any  call  from  1^3  ^^to 
employ  that  soldiery,  in  the  mean  time,  to  crush  withii^.^^irrje- 
sjpective  states  any  petty  predatory  gangj5,whi^  might  becpn)p)%gu« 
cleus  for  future  mischief.  These  arrangements^  r,en4ere4  Q^^f^^n^ 
by  Tery  sidsnfde  measuveS)  adopted  on  our  recpm^^i^d^tlpnycPJro- 
ducedto  the  sovereigns,  a3  well  as  to  :the  siiLbjects  througl^t.t^|se 
popu^oits  regions,  a  comfort  to  whicb  every  ]^riti$hi|idiyvdii(4,(-^o 
has  traversed  that  part  of  India  will  bear  witness*  .  .A:  j^icurc^.^j^al 
testi«jiony  is  on  record.  When  General  Sir  D.,  Q9]^]tqrl,^5)^ifl|fa8 
to  quit  Ddlii,  in  order  to  assume  the  superintendent rO^t 91^ Jtfja- 
tiOQB^witfa  the  Rajpoot  statesi  he  wasr  directed  to  m^)^p  ^m^^n-- 
sivvtouTithiTough  these  territories,  in  order  that  he  plight  if^m 
theGovemment  at  Calcutta  what  had  really  been  the  praicQ^j^fe- 
sultof  our  endeavors  to  ameliorate  their  condition..    Aji;Q{^y4of 
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his  account  is  annexed  to  this  document.  The  nature  of  the  state- 
ment  admits  no  loose  representation ;  it  is  an  official  report,  to  the 
accuracy  of  which  the  character  of  the  officer  is  j)ledgedJ 

The  campaign  closed  with  our  having  acquired  undisputed 
sway  over  every  portion  of  India :  the  states  which  had  not  pro- 
fessedly subscribed  to  our  sovereignty  (Gwalior  and  Bhurt- 
pore)  being  in  truth  thence  the  more  entirely  subjected  to  our 
pleasure,  since  they  were  unable  to  hesitate  compliance  with  any 
suggestion :  while  our  interference,  on  whatever  plea  of  public 
necessity,  would  not  be  limited  by  those  reservations  which  we 
had  defined  in  favor  of  the  feudatory  sovereigns.  This  advantage 
for  the  Honorable  Company  was  greatly  enhanced  by  its  having 
been  attained  at  a  price  of  blood  and  treasure,  short  of  all  probabi- 
lity, when  the  operations  were  on  so  vast  a  scale,  that  some  of  the 
corps,  directed  to  a  common  centre  and  object,  had  been  moved 
from  stations  distant  not  less  than  twelve  hundred  miles  from  each 
other.  The  dissipation  of  a  sjerious  conspiracy,  and  the  uniting 
almost  every  native  power  with  our  interests,  were  still  not  the  only 
grounds  of  satisfaction.  The  important  degree  in  which,  as  rer 
presented  by  Sir  D.  Ochterlony,  the  people  of  tlie  Rajpoot  states, 
amounting  to  some  millions,  were  benefited  by  the  procedure  of 
the  British  Government,  will  excite  lively  gratification.  That  po- 
pulation, however,  formed  but  a  part  of  the  immense  mass  rescued 
froni  misery ;  a  lighter  term  cannot  well  be  used  for  the  condition 
of  those  who  had  been  exposed  to  the  ravages  of  the  Pindarries. 
When  it  is  recollected  that  the  association  in  question  consisted  of 
above  thirty  thousand  mounted .  men,  all  professedly  subsisting 
on  plunder,  the  extent  of  theatre  necessary  to  furnish  an  ade- 
quate prey  may  be  well  conceived.  The  whole  of  the  Nizam'8 
subjects,  as  well  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  northern  circars  of  the 
Madras  presidetlcy,  were  constantly  exposed  to  devastation.  It 
was  not  rapine  alone,  but  unexampled  barbarity,  that  marked  the 
course  of  the  spoilers.  Their  violation  of  the  women,  with  cir- 
cumstances of  peculiar  indignity,  which  made  multitudes ,  of  the 
victims  throw  themselves  into  wells,  or  burn  themselves  together 
in  straw  huts,  was  invariable ;  and  they  subjected  the  male  vil- 
lagers to  refined  tortures,  in  order  to  exact  disclosures  where  their 
little  hoards  of  money  were  buried.  From  this  scourge,  the  terri- 
tories to  which  I  have  alluded  were  freed  by  the  annihilation  of 
the  Pindarries  ;  and  the  value  of  the  relief  was  manifested  by  the 
speedy  re- occupation  and  cultivation  of  extensive  districts  in  the 
Nizam's  dominion,  which  had  for  some  years  lain  deserted  by  the 
former  inhabitants.  The  extremity  of  despair,  alone  capable  of 
making  Hindoos  abandon  their  native  seats,  will  be  intelligible 

'  Appendix  B, 
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to  all  acquainted  with  India.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  timely  in- 
terposition^  large  tracts  in  the  Company's  provinces  would  have 
been  similarly  depopulated. 

'  A  security  from  external  violence  was  not  the  only  boon  which 
the  body  of  the  inhabitants  throughout  Central  India  received  fron^ 
the  British  Government.  The  anarchy  existing  in  the  states,  now 
become  feudatory,  not  only  furnished  just  pretensions  for  recom- 
mending arrangements,  but  made  the  chiefs  unfeignedly  resort  to 

,  us  for  aid  in  fixing  the  fundamental  rules  of  their  government* 
Cdnfined  to  their  capitals,  as  they  had  nearly  been  for  years, 
trough  the  fear  of  being  cut  off  by  some  predatory  leader,  or  bj 
some  of  their  own  refractory  vassals,  they  were  conscious  of  inabi- 
lity to  restore  order  in  their  disorganized  dominions ;  and  they 
frankly  invited  advice,  which,  according  to  my  directions,  was  in 

\  every  case  so  respectfully  tendered  by  the  British  agent,  as  not  to 
hazard  a  wound  to  pride.  Thence  it  was  easy,  where  no  acknow- 
leged  usages  stood  in  the  way,  to  establish  principles  between  the 
sovereign  and  the  subject  advantageous  to  both,  giving  to  those 
principles  a  defined  line  of  practical  application,  a  departure  froni 
which  would  afford  to  either  party  a  right  of  claiming  the  inter- 
vention of  our  paramount  power. 

While  the  sovereig-n  had  his  legitimate  authority  and  his  due 
revenue  ensured  to  him,  the  subject  was  protected  against  illicit 
exaction  or  tyrannical  outrage.  TLhe  main  danger  to  this  compact 
lay  with  the  great  vassals.  They  however  were  unequivocally  apr 
prised  that*  any  infraction  on  their  part  of  the  promulgated  regula- 
tions of  the  state  would  be  immediately  chastised  by  a  British  force  3, 
so  that  they  had  not  to  reckon  on  the  weakness  of  their  sovereign 
for  impunity  in  any  unconstitutional  combination.  This  could  not 
be  construed  by  them  as  an  empty  menace :  a  striking  example  had, 
been  displayed  to  them ;  two  chiefs  dependant  on  Scindiah,  con- 
fiding in  the  strength  of  the  fortresses  held  by  them  within  his  do- 
minions, had  disclaimed  obedience  to  him,  and  remained  contuma- 
cious, though  summoned  by  us  to  submit  themselves  to  their  sove- 
reign. As  a  body  of  our  troops  were  in  the  neighborhood,  I  caused 
each  of  the  fortresses  to  be  besieged,  and  as  soon  as  they  were  sur* 
rendered,  I  put  them  into  the  hands  of  the  Maharajah  without  any. 
demand  JFor  the  expenses  of  their  reduction.  1  was  guided  by  two; 
considerations :  first,  that  chiefs  destitute  of  revenue  could  not, 
maintain  garrisons  without  a  license  to  their  men  for  plundering, 
which  would  renew  the  system  I  had  been  eradicating.  Secondly,, 
that  Scindiah  might,  from  their  unchecked  insubordination,  pretend 
equal  inability  to  control  others  of  his  vassals  5  thereby  ^scaping 
the  responsibility  which  I  meant  to  fix  on  him  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  tranquillity.     The  measure  evinced  so  clearly  the  since- 
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ritv  oF  out  intention  to  uphold  the  MaharajaVs  gorernment,  tfta^lt 
won  him  to  decided  reliance  on  us,  and  induced  him  to  meet'uiffie* 
sitatingly  many  propositions  relative  to  general  convenience,  wffidh 
he  would  otherwise  have  regarded  with  jealousy.  In  particular,  I 
obtained  his  acq^uiescence  to  the  keeping  up  for  a  further  time  tlie 
contingent  of  five  thousand  horse,  paid  by  him,  but  subject  t6  oxxt 
requisition  and  direction.  This  force  he  had  been  bound  by  an  ar- 
ticle of  the  treaty  to  furnish  towards  the  extirpation  of  the  Pindar- 
ries.  One  of  the  Company's  officers  was  attached  to  this  corps,  under 
the  semblance  of  securing  that  its  numbers  and  efficiency  slioul^' 
answer  to  the  terms  of  the  engagement ;  but  the  Sirdar  ostensibly* 
commanding  idiat  body,  left,  with  his  master's  assent,  the  compffef^ 
guidance  of  it  in  the  field  to  the  British  officer.  Scindiah  had  evacS^d 
producing  this  contingent  until  after  the  destruction  of  thePfndarrtjfei 
To  compensate  for  such  a  delay,  which  I  affected  to  considei^^sad^ 
cidental,  I  pressed  that  the  corps  should  be  employed  in  extingtrish-? 
ing  certain  mischievous  associations  in  Scindiah's  territories.  Th^ 
description  applied  not  only  to  some  bands  of  avowed  robbers,  hxit 
to  a  particular  class  denominated  Thugs.  This  nefarious  fratertlftV, 
amounting,  by  the  first  information,  to  above  a  thousand  indm^ 
duals,  was  scattered  through  different  villages  often  remote  ffotri 
each  other  j  yet  they  pursued  with  a  species  of  concert- their  avo- 
cation. This  was  the  making  excursions  to  distant  districts,  where,' 
under  the  appearance  of  journeying  along  the  high  roads,  they  en* 
deavored  to  associate  themselves  with  travellers,  by  either  obtafn-* 
ing  leave  to  accompany  them  as  if  for  protection,  or,  when  that  per- 
mission was  refused,  keeping  near  them  on  the  same  pretext.  Their 
business  was  to  seek  an  opportunity  of  murdering  the  travelled 
when  asleep  or  off  their  guard.  In  this,  three  or  four  could  comi 
bine  without  having  given  suspicion  of  their  connexion.  ThoifgK 
personally  unacquainted,  they  had  signs  and  tokens  by  whifch'e'idfi 
recognised  the  other  as  of  the  brotherhood  j  and  their  bbj&di  bfeiti^ 
understood,  without  the  necessity  of  verbal  comnluniCationi  thejr 
shunned  all  speech  with  each  other  till  the  utterance  of  a  mystic^ 
term  or  two  announced  the  favorable  moment,  and  claitxied  com- 
mon effort.  Scindiah's  tolerance  of  an  evil  so  perfectly  ascertained^ 
merely  because  the  assassinations  were  seldom  committed  witKiil 
|iis  own  dominions,  may  afford  a  tolerable  notion  of  the  vitiatioh 
of  society  in  Central  India  before  this  late  convulsion.  TKercf?s 
r^^son  to  believe  that  by  this  time  the  pest  in  question  has  beeh 
rooted  out  \  tvhich,  with  the  suppression  of  some  bodies  of  horse- 
men under  military  adventurers  (a  service  completely  achi^Vetf 
by  the  contingent),  will  be  no  less  a  benefit  to  Scindiah'^  own 
govemnient,  man  to  adjacent  countries.  These  changes  havftig 
been  effected,  no  excuse  remained  with  Scindiah  why  be  '^htftild 
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BDt;  Ve  answerable  fot  any  aggressions  suffered  by  his  ijaeh- 
bon  front  parties  assembled  within  his  territories.      Tq  coun- 
urbalance  ijie  bond   thi^s    imposed  on   turn,  he  received  s'lgiial 
advantages.     It  is  true  he  was  hemmed  round  by  states  leagued 
with  each  other  and  with  us  i  so  that,  still  possessing  considerable 
militarjr  meanSj  he  could  not  undertake  a  war  wiuiout  entailing 
destruction  on   himself.     But  he  was  incomparably  more  master 
OTerhisown  Sirdars  or  leaders  of  divisions,  than  he  had  ever  before 
been  :  »nce,  if  dismissed  fromi'his  service,  they  could  not  debauch 
die  troops  which  they  commanded  through  the  confidence  of  sup.; 
porting  them  by  the  plunder  of  other  countries  ;  and  he  had  gained 
tii^aterially. in  point  of  revenue,  both  as  to  the  amount  and  as  td 
the  certainty  of  receipt.  A  number  of  insulated  patches  in  Malwa, 
forming  a  very  considerable  aggregate,  had  belonged  to  the  Peishwa> 
and  by  tight  of  conquest  devolved  to  us.     Few  of  these   small 
possessions  coutd  be  annexed  to  territories  which  we  meant  to  re^ 
tain.  Such  of  these  as  were  contiguous  to  states,  where  it  was  our 
interest  to  gite  additional  strength,  were  gratuitously  transferred 
to  those  governments.     Where  any  of  these  lay  between  the  body 
of  Scindiah's  dominions,  and  some  detached  district  of  his,  so  that 
by  the  cession  we  could  connect  those  territories,  we  made  over 
our  right  to  the  Maharajah  by  exchanges  which  were  always  extra- 
ordinarily profitable  td  him.     It  was  highly  gratifying  to  me,  that 
in  this  mode  I  was  enabled  to  bestow  on  the  Nawab  of  BhopaxtT, 
a  splendid  reward  for  the  liberality  with  which  he  had  sold  al!  his 
jewefe  to  maintain  troops  in  aid  of  our  exertions.     The  fortress 
and  territory  of  Islam  Nuggur  had  been  the  original  possession  of 
hia  family.     In  the  lifetime  of  his  father,  Scindiah's  predecessor 
had  obtained  it,  through  the  treachery  of  the  officer  to  whom!  it 
was  intrusted  ■,  and  the  strength  of  the  fortress  rendered  hopeles^ 
any  endeavor  to  regain  it  by  siege.     This  possession,  widely  sepa- 
rated from  the  territories  of  Gwalior,  we  acquired  from  Scindiah. 
by  giving  him  in  exchange,  districts  greatly  superi 
well  as  adjoining  his  own  dominions ;  and  then  we  i 
the  Nawab  of  Bhopaul,  as  a  free  gift  to  recomper 
manifestarion  of  gratitude  for  the  protection  his  c( 
ceived  in  the  crisis  of  the  Nepaul  war.     The  Honor 
will,  no  doubt,  approve  the  policy  of  such  an  exhibit 
attachment  to  their  government  was  an  advantageou 
other  instances,  the  exchange  was  merely  territory 
Many  of  the  neighboring  states  acknowleged  tributi 
them  to  the  Maharajah  of  Gwalior.     It  had  been  a  i 
which  they  purchased  their  exemption,  ill  observed,  f 
lucurwons.    Length  of  usage  had,  however,  given  thd 
color  of  ti^t.  I  desired  to  extinguish  them,  that  Scini 
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.l^v€  a  motive  or  plea  for  regular  communication  with  these  govern^ 
ments ;  and  I  proposed  to  him  that  he  should  accept  land  in  Heu  of 
them,  where  I  could  allot  to  him  any  track  contiguous  to  his  old 
possessions.  This  was  agreed  on,  with  large  amount  of  surplus,  of 
yearly  income,  to  him  in  each  exchange ;  and  where  the  annihilation 
of  the  tribute  could  not  be  managed  on  these  terms,  it  was  settled 
that  we  should  regularly  pay  the  sums  to  Scindiah  as  they  became 
due,  on  his  transfer  of  the  tributary  claim  to  us.  This  is  noticed, 
not  merely  as  explaining  the  precautions  taken  by  us  for  the  future 
.quiet  of  Central  India ;  but  also  for  the  purpose  of  introducing 
mention  of  a  circumstance  so  descriptive  of  Mahratta  principles  as 
to  show  the  impossibility  of  reckoning  on  tranquillity  in  India  with  a 
lesS' complete  revolution  than  what  we  effected.  Scindiah's  minister 
appearing  not  wholly  satisfied  with  the  arrangement  to  which  the 
Maharajah  had  subscribed,  it  was  represented  to  him  that  the  gain 
was  unquestionable^  since  where  his  sovereign  had  received  land, 
there  was  a  considerable  accession  of  territory  as  well  as  a  great 
increase  of  income,  beyond  the  rate  of  the  tribute ;  while,  in  the 
other  cases,*  Scindiah  never  could  have  levied  the  tribute  for  which 
we  had  agreed  to  furnish  the  composition,  his  marching  troops 
through  the  states  dependant  on  us  being  interdicted :  "  True,*' 
replied  the  minister,  <<  there  is  a  visible  immediate  profit ;  but  then 
there  is  loss  of  an  advantage  which  we  Mahrattas  think  inesti- 
mable, that  of  having  a  finger  in  every  man's  dish." 

All  the  vices  of  administration  which  reigned  in  Scindiah's  do- 
minions, existed  no  less  rootedly.  within  the  Poonah  state,  and 
that  of  Nagpore.  The  population,  therefore,  in  each  of  those 
8tates,a8  likewise  in  Holkar's  territory,  was  extraordinarily  benefited 
by  the  issue  of  the  contest.  In  the  districts  which  were  reUined 
for  the  Honorable  Company,  the  regular  equity  of  our  rule  super- 
seded the  capricious  oppression  of  the  antecedent  sway.  But  even 
in  the  dominions  restored  to  the  native  princes,  our  example  and 
advice  established  a  tone  of  government  altogether  unknown  be- 
fore. The  general  view  of  policy  embraced  by  us,  had  been  to 
uphold  as  nauch  as  possible  the  ancient  authorities  where  we  could 
prevent  their  being  hereafter  dangerous  :  and  our  principle  was  to 
confirm  titles  as  we  had  found  them,  without  admitting  retrospects 
which  could  never  be  satisfactorily  determined.  One  obvious  ex- 
ception to  this  plan  presented  itself.  The  Peishwa  Bajee  Rao  could 
never  be  trusted,  after  his  original  perfidy  in  unprovokedly  forming 
a  wide  conspiracy  for  the  extirpation  of  the  British  j  and  after  his 
subsequent  attempt  to  overwhelm  and  massacre  the  British  resident 
stationed  at  his  court  under  the  pledge  of  his  protection.  This  crimi- 
nality of  Bajee  Rao's  was  aggravated  by  th6  murder  in  cold  blood  of 
lintish  officers  who  were  travelling  in  his  dominions,  without  sus- 
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pkioo  of  unpenditig  rupture.  A  more  imperious  conaider^tioQ, 
however,  presented  itself  :  we  had  experienced  in  the  conduct  of 
Toolsye  Bhye  (the  regent  of  Holkar's  state)>  and  in  that  of  Appa 
Saheb,  rajah  of  Nagpore,  that  no  acts  of  personal  kindness,  no 
obligations  of  plighted  faith,  no  conviction  of  almost  inevitable 
ruin,  could  weigh  with  Mahratta  chiefs  against  the  professed  bond 
of  obedience  to  the  head  of  their  tribe.  It  was  eyident  that  were 
such  an  ostensible  superiority  to  be  revived,  any  compact  with 
Mahratta  princes  must  be  nugatory  towards  the  future  tranquillity 
of  India.  It  was  indispensable  to  divorce  those  sovereigns  from 
acknowleged  community  of  interest.  To  have  put  the  Sattara 
family  in  possession  of  the  Poonah  dominions^  would  have  been 
to  create  a  new  leader  of  the  Mahratta  confederacy,  in  whom  would 
^  have  rested  all  that  influence  which  we  had  found  capable  of  being 
so  dangerously  exerted  against  us.  ^  It  was  matter  of  the  clearest 
self-defence,  not  to  resuscitate  such  a  power ;  Bajee  Rao's^  domi- 
nions were  therefore  declared  forfeited.  The  profligacy  of  lus 
conduct  towards  us  justly  merited  that  punishment*  At  the  time, 
however,  of  his  surrender,  he  had  bargained  that  he  should  not  be 
kept  in  close  confinement;  and  that  he  should  have  a  handsome 
allowance  for  his  support.  These  stipulations  had  been  construed 
with  a  liberality  due  to  his  former  eminence.  He  resides  at  a 
station  on  the  Ganges  fixed  on  by  himself,  under  the  sole  re- 
striction that  he  shall  not  move  thence  without  the  assent  of  the 
British  Government ;  a  limitation  so  little  embarrassing  to  him  in 
practice,  that  he  has  been  repeatedly  permitted  to  visit  places  at 
which  he  wished  to  oflFer  his  devotions,  though  the  distance  might 
amount  to  two  hundred  miles.  In  these  progresses  he  has  received 
from  every  military  post,  the  salutes  and  attentions  customary  to- 
wards a  prince.  On  his  marches,  and  at  his  residence,  he  is  sur- 
rounded by  his  own  guards,  amounting  to  about  four  hundred  horse 
and  foot ;  among  whom  he  administers  justice  in  all  cases  not  ca- 
pital. Beyond  hts  allowance  of  one  hundred  thousand  pounds 
yearly,  he  is  in  possession  of  several  camel  loads  of  treasure  which 
have  never  been  examined,  so  that  he  and  his  two  wives  can  dis- 
play any  degree  of  splendor  they  may  wish  to  exhibit.  In  short, 
his  situation  is  as  dignified  as  it  can  be  made,  consistently  with  our 
security,  and  with  the  necessary  superintendence  of  a  commis- 
sioner, who  observes  towards  him  every  exhibition  of  respect.  His 
brother  Chimnajee  resides  at  Benares  on  a  more  moderate,  but  still 
generous  stipend.  To  the  Sattara  Rajah  an  independent  territory 
has  been  assigned  out  of  the  late  Peishwa^s  possessions.  It  yields 
a  large  revenue,  competent  to  the  maintenance  of  considerable 
pomp  I  an  extraordinary  change  of  condition  for  one  who  used  to 
be  kept  in  strict  custody,  with  a  knowlege  that  the  guards  set  over 
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hhki  had  Bdjee  Rao*8  orders  to  put  him  and  his  htaSbf 

on  any  probabUity  of  bis  being  defiTered-;  a  command^  the  excm* 

tion  of  which  was  prevented  by  the  sudden  dispersion  of  his  escoct 

andeapture  <tf  his  person,  achieved  by  our  cavahy  at  the  btttkiof 

Ashta. 

HoBcar^  a  hopeless  fugitive,  was  recalled,  and  established  b$ 
sovereign  of  a  territory,  really  producing  more  from  the  benefidal 
administration  introduced,  than  had  ever  before  reached  the  co&r& 
of  the  Government.  The  districts  of  which  he  was  nominally' 
deprived,  to  form  the  tndependant  territory  of  Ameer  Khan,  -die/ 
feudatory  tillotment  for  Ghuffbor  Khan,  and  a  little  addttionito^t^ 
Hajah  of  Kotah,  had  in  fact  been  irrevocably  alienated^  a&d>WBTe> 
held  by  those  chieftains  with  a  force,  which  would  render 'any/ 
attempt  of  Holkar's  government  to  dispossess  them,  idle<  lUbki 
Gwyckwar  had  not  been  involved  in  the  conspiracy,  and  beipffOf' 
fited  as  a  friend,  by  our  bestowal  on  him  of  some  lands  and  rx^bi^^ 
in  the  province  of  Quzerat,  which  had  appertained  to  Bajee^aod 
Appah  Saheb,  the  expelled  Rajah  of  Nagpore,  is  the  only  mim^ 
dual  of  the  Mahratta  sovereigns  remaining  to  be  accounted  for.- 
When  he  stood  in  a  perilous  condition,  from  his  proximity  to^he? 
rule  of  that  country,  and  the  jealousy  which  the  reigning  prince 
entertained  of  him,  we  secured  his  life  by  our  avowed  protectioiiL^ 
The  subsequent  decline  of  that  reigning  prince's  intellect  into  com^- 
plete  idiotcy,  made  it  necessary  for  the  British  Government  to  use 
that  privilege  of  interposition,  to  which  we  had  entitled'  ourselves^, 
under  a  recent  treaty.  The  Rajah  was  taken  out  of  the-ha»di 
of  some  low  wretches,  whom  he  had  collected  to  amuse  hijaa^ 
while  he  had  yet  a  sense  of  volitioix ;  and.  who,  under  hisnadxiey 
were  pillaging  the  treasures  of  the  state  :  and  the  Regency  wa» 
placed  in  the  hands  of  Appah  Saheb.  The  Regent  availing  hinl*t 
self  of  the  facility  which  his  situation  afforded,  caused  the  Rxfahi 
to  be  poisoned,  lest  he  should  adopt  a  son,  who  mi^t,  niMlwithtf 
standing  the  Rajah's  incapacity  of  choice,  find  support  from  ^sbmb 
party  in  the  state.  The  crime  was  suspected  ;  but,  as  there -wos 
not  then  any  thing  like  proof  of  it,  the  surmise  coald  not  eltadd  m 
die  way  of  Appah  Saheb's  accession  to  the  musnud  or '  throne^ 
60  that  he  was  immediately  recognised  by  us  as  the  lawful  faeMio£ 
the  government.  Our  further  intercourse  was  a  suiocession -oi 
favors  lavished  by  us,  till  the  Peishwa  resorted  to  arms;  -  At^tluui 
epoch,  Appah  Saheb,  with  the  basest  treachery,  endeavtODed' Id 
destroy  the  Resident,  by  an  attack  which  he  hoped  would  be  un^ 
elected*  Being  foiled  in  his  attempt,  and  intimidated  by  the  ap4 
pt^ach  of  large  bodies  of  our  troops,  he  opened  a  seccetnegociadoti 
with  ihe  Resident ;  offering  to  withdraw  from  his  army,  which litf 
would  order  to  separate  into  quarters ^  and  to  repose,  himself- en^ 
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tiilDfyi^oii:  the^^  Reaidenti  were  he  assured  that  hil  exercise  of  the 
sorefft^n^a^er  siioukl  remain  undioriniahed.  This  proposal  was 
tfDcepted,  on  Apps^  Saheb's  solemnly  plighted  faiths  that  he  would 
liot^seek'to  aid-  the  Peishwa,>  whom  we  were  closely  pfes^tAg in 
the  field,  or  hold  any  communication  with  him.  The  army  of 
the  Rajah  did  not  disperse ;  but  on  the  contraryy  stood  an  aetbn 
under  the  walls  of  the  capital ;  thereby  ajSbvding  ground  for 
suspicion,  that  Appah  Saheb  had  taken  the  double  chance  of  rest- 
ing on  us,  should  his  forces  be  defeated,  or  of  rejoiniug  ihemy 
should  they  be  victorious.  Notwithstanding  the  doubt  unswcHda^ 
bly  entertained,  the  rout  of  the  Rajah's  troops  made  it  appear  our 
most  desirStble  course,  to  confine  him  in  his  professed  good  di»- 
poscttons,  by  seeming  to  give  the  fullest  credit  to  hie  siiK^rity* 
WHle  we  were  thus  encouraging  htm,  we  obtained  the  most  un* 
questionable  proofs  of  his  being  in  correspondence  with  the 
Peishwa;  and  of- his  having  solicited  that  prince  to  h96ten  wiili 
bis  army  to  Nagpore,«where  his  highness  would  be  joii^ed-by.lhe 
Nagpore  forces,  broken  for  the  nu)ment,  but  not  e&tingubfbed< 
Pursuant  to  this  invitation,  the  Feishwa  mardied  in  the  direction 
of  Nagpore ;  and  was  joined  by  a  portion  of  the  Rajah's  troops,* 
which  happened  to  have  retired  in  the  vidnity  of  that  lisnew .  As 
the  machinations  of-  the  Rajah  now  became  seriously  dangerous, 
his  arrest  was  indispensable.  It  took  place,  accordingly^,  when 
OK  of  ids  principal  ministers,  who  was  seized  at  the  same  time,! 
openly  reproached  him  for  the  folly  and  ingratitude  of  bis  con^ 
duct,  whereby  his  highness  had  involved  both  of  them  in  -  su€& 
di^race.  He  asked  the  Rajah  whether  he  would  deny  his  ^the 
minister's)  having  earnestly  and  repeatedly  supplicated  his  high*' 
ness  to  abstain  from  the  perfidious  intrigues  into  which-  he  was 
plunging  himself.  Appah  Saheb  admitted  the  truth  of  his  minis-* 
t^r^s  Assertion)  saying,  nH3ireover,  that  he  had  been  aware  t^  the 
pitDbaUe  ruin  attending  on  his  procedure ;  but  that  his  bond  oi^ 
obedience  to  Us  chief,  &e  Peishwa,  was  above  all  other  coneidera?* 
tAons.  Orders  were  issued  for  the  Rajah's  being  sent  to  a  fpriresa 
on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  where  he  was  to  be  for  the  present 
detained,  but  with-respectful  treatment.  The  £ritish  officer  com>-: 
manding  the  escort  was  instructed  not  to  subject  the  Rajab  ta 
restraint  which  might  be  humiliating,  witlwut  being  abaoluteijr 
necessary  for  preventing  his  escape*  •  This  desire  on  the  pari^is^ 
Government  was  construed  by  the  officer  with  such  latitud^^  ill4t 
heleft  to 'the  Rajah  the  means  of  getting  away.  A'ppah  S^heli^ 
betook  himself  to  a  hilly  province  of  his  countryi  where  he  col- 
lected a  considerable  body  of  mountaineers,  and  called  on  tbe  inr<: 
habteuits  in  general  to  rise  in  his  favor.  This  made  it  4xpiddient 
for  us  to  lose  no  time  in  establisl\ing  s^  new  govefnmerit* '  'Pui 
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'  members  of  the  reigning  family  and  the  printipal  persons  of  die 
state  were  consulted.  They  unanimously  recommended  the  near- 
est in  blood  in  the  Booshla  (the  Rajah's)  family,  for  the  svcces- 
sioa  \  and  he  was  raised  to  the  musnud  in  the  room  of  Appah 
Saheb:  we  retaining  the  tract  along  the  Nerbudda,  which  had 
fallen  to  us  after  the  action  at  Jubbalpore,  and  which  was  necea* 
sary  for  the  continuity  of  our  territory.  The  country  has  sinee 
remained  in  quiet  and  prosperity  under  this  arrangement.  Appa^ 
Sahebi  forced  from  his  .strong  holds,  fled  to  Asseer  Ghur,  where 
he  w^s  secretly  received  by  Jeswunt  Rao  Law,  the  governor,  who 
had  long  instigated  his  opposition  to  us.  Not  caring  to  abide  tho 
fate  of  the  fortress  when  our  troops  advanced  to  besiege  it,  he 
quiUed'it  in  disguise,  aiid  made  his  way  to  Runjeet  Sing,  in  La- 
hore. The  latter  could  not,  according  to  Indian  habits,  refuse 
him  a  shelter  ^  but  well  understood  that  the  granting  this  refuge  to 
thie  £x*Rajah  could  not  be  offensive  to  us,  and  would  not  need  ex« 
planation  if  he,  Runjeet  Sing,  prevented  the  £z- Raj  ah  from  col- 
lecting any  body  of  armed  adherents.  Appah  Saheb  has  therefore 
remained  in  the  territory  of  Runjeet  Sing,  subsisting  on  a  slender 
allowance  granted  to  him  by  that  chief,  and  strictly  watched^ 
tboug)^  iK>t  declaredly  a  prisoner. 

Thus  the  condition  of  the  several  Mahratta  states  has  been 
portrayed.  Each  is  hemmed  rouod  and  efiectually  shackled, 
l^tly '  by  the  Honorable  Company's  possessions ;  partly  by  the 
ratan^  or  Rahjoot  states,  of  considerable  strength,  and  bound  to 
us  by  the  clearest  community  of  interest.  The  peace  of  Central 
India  seems  well  secured^  while  the  extension  of  our  paramount-, 
ship  to  the  Indies,  has  a  bearipg  which  shall  be  noticed  hereafter^ 

When  a  crisis,  altogether  inevitable  had  occurred^  and  unpro- 
voked malignity  had  imposed  on  us  a  struggle,  not  for  prepon«- 
deraace,  but  for  the  retention  of  any  footing  in  India,  the  having 
risen  superior  to  the  danger,  even  at  heavy  cost,  would  be  a  rational 
ground  for  self-gratulation»  In  proportion  as  the  eflPort  had  made 
a  recurrence  of  similar  hazard  less  probable,  the  charges  suflfered 
would  be  %htly  regarded.  Should  a  further  advantage  have  been 
acquired;  should  a  large  addition  to  the' annual  revenue  of  the 
Honorable  Company  attend  the  removal  of  the  peril  which  had 
impended,  and  the  substantiation  of  an  arrangement  precluding, 
as  far  as  human  calculations  can  go,  all  likelihood  of  a  convulsion 
for  many  years,  little  might  appear  remaining  to  be  wished ;  and 
*  the  pecuniary  sacrifice  at  which  such  a  position  was  purchased^ 
would  not  be  very  strictly  considered.  The  satisfaction  may  admit 
aa  ingredient  rendering  it  xfiore  complete.  The  bettered  condi- 
^<Hi  of  several  millions  o£  the  natives,  whence  our  supremacy  has 
been  spontaneously  and  joyfully  acknowleged  by  the  great  bulk  of 
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the  inhahk»nt8,  is  a  pride  for  the  Honorabte  CotXipwrifs  tefleetioa 
as  well  as  a  <8ecority  for  its  interest.  It  is,  I  must  confidently 
believe,  so  felt. 

I  proceed  to  show,  that  in  the  attainment  of  points  every  way  so 
important,  the  Honorable  Company  has  not  been  put  to  the  ex* 
peuse  of  a  single  shilling.  Lest  any  doubt  should  be  suggested  on 
the  comparative  statements  which  I  intended  to  submit,  I  required 
specific  answers  on  certain  heads  from  those  public  functionaries 
in  India  immediately  charged  with  financial  details.  The  letter  in 
the  Appendix,  signed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Government  in  the 
Revenue  department,  and  by  the  Accountant- General,  is  evidence 
'  equally  precise  and  irrefragable.  Each  separate  exposition  which 
I  offer  will  be  verified  by  reference  to .  that  document.  To  be 
more  generally  \mderst»od,  I  convert  their  sums  of  rupees  into 
English  sterling.  In  doing  this,  the  Sicca  rupee  is  estimated  at 
two  shiiUngs  and  sixpence ;  because,  although  that  be  oot  the  rate 
at  which  it  is  at  present  receivable  in  England,  it  h  better  to  take  thd 
computation  according  to  which  former  accounts  have  been  dis- 
cussed in  Parliament,  than  to  look  to  a  fluctuating  exchange,  while 
the  assumed  value  of  the  coin  is  of  no  consequence  in  the  compa- 
rison of  sums  at  different  periods,  since  the  same  rate  is  made 
applicable  to  each.       ^ 

The  financial  year  of  India  commences  on  the  1st  of  May 
— i>of  course  closes  on  the  SOtfa  of  April.  Having  arrived  at 
Calcutta  late  in  1815,  I  regard  my  financial  mamgement  as  hav- 
ing commenced  on  the  1st  of  May  ISH ;  that  is,  with  the  begin-i 
ning  of  the  official  year  1814-15.  On  that  day,^  the  registered 
Indian  debt  stood  at  21,39,92,502  rupees,  or  26j3i^fi52i.  16s. 

On  the  30ch '  of ,  April  1821,  the  registered  debt  stood  at 
25,85,06,549  rupees,  or  32,313,318/.  I2s.  6d,  There  was 
consequently  an  augmentation  of  the  public  debt,  amounting  to 
5,664, 255/.  17s.  6d.  ,  . 

This  account  is  taken  on  the  SOth  of  April  1821,  at  which 
date  the  increase  of  debt  was  at  the  highest ;  a  subsequent  ope- 
ration of  finance  involving  the  possibility,  that  portions  have  been 
liquidated  at  home,  by  money  remitted  for  the  eventual  .pur-* 
pose,  rendering  it  impracticable  to  state  the  point  with  certainty  at 
a  later  period.  It  is  now  to  be  seen  what  was  on  the  same  day 
to  be  set  in  the  opposite  scale  to  that  increased  burden.  The  cash 
balance,  is  the  money  remaining  in  the  different  treasuries  of  the 
three  presidencies,  after  the  demands  of  the  official  year  are  de** 
frayed.  The  aggregate  cash  balance  of  the  three  presidencies,  ov 
the  Indian  cash  balance,  as  it  is  called,  amounted  on  the  SOtfa  of 
April  1814,  to  4,80,67,149  rupees,  that  is,  6,008,393^.  12i.  M. 
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Ofi  th^  30th  of  April  ¥821)  tii«  Indian  CMh  briance'amomted  Id 
0^79;62,^7 rupees,  or  12,282,7782. 7^.6^.  This  latter  sum  exceeiih 
Ae  sum  6h  hand  on  the  SOth  of  April  1814<,  by  6,%4,SMLi3£ 
'  ft' appears  by  the  above  accdunt,  that  on  the  SOth  of  Apnl  ism^ 
Ihii'  addition  of  cash  accumolated  in  the  treasuries*  exceeded  the 
registered  debt  by  more  than  five  hundred  and  sixty  ^thousdhd 
pounds  steriing ;  ^o  that  on  that  day  I  could  have  wiped  46tt  the 
wfa<4e  of  the  additional  debt  incurred  diftring  my  admiaiettdtif^ 
and  have  left'  the  public  coffers  richer  by  above  half  a  mSlion  t&kfif 
found  them.  Though  the  rapid  increase  of  our  income  n^i^t 
seem -to  recommend  this  measure,  while  there  would  HavJe^-tieen 
a  Striking  effect  for  myself,  I  could  not  reconcile  •  my  ifti<rikd^-a 
sbfrp"  whith  I  conceived  essentially  objectionable.  The  a«jgmeii*rfd 
vahire  bfthef  Government  securities  in  the  market,  co^ld  not  ai^c 
tis  as 'fir  as  respected  loss,  since  we  had  it  at  our  option  to  discbM^ 
the  bbtid^  at  par.  But  I  deemed  it  highly  impolitic  (and  I  r(Siilsi& 
6ith.  in  the  opinion)  to  break  a  tie  which  so  obviously  s^curefi'^iie 
attachment  of  the  monied  class  to  our  Government,  in  a^coUs^ 
wh^re  that  dass  has  peculiar  influence.  Latterly,  I  hate  had 'rea- 
son tobelieve,  that  the  native  princes  have  fallen  into  Ae  hlibibcif 
vesting  their  money  in  those  securities  ;  a  motive  the  more -f^r 
theni  to  abstain  from  intrigues  against  us:  The  periodical  dis- 
charge of  the  interest  can  never  be  an  embarrassment  to  theGom- 
pan^ :  nor  is  the  magnitude  of  the  debt  objectionable  in  any  other 
respect,  when  the  high  premium  which  these  bonds  command  dia- 
tinctly  proves  the  number  afloat  scarcely  suffices  for  the  conveai- 
ence  of  our  native  subjects.  When  I  left  India,  the  ptemium-'i:^ 
those  bonds,  the  interest  of  which  was  payable  in  Calcutta  alc^i^^ 
fluctuated  between  fourteen  and  sixteen  per  cent. ;  a  material  dif- 
ference from  the  regular  discount  of  twelve  per  cent,  at  iis4rich-'I 
found  them..  Although  the  accommodation  of  our  native  subjects^ 
in  such  a  depository  for  their  money,  and  the  facilitation  to-6om- 
mercial  transactions  advantageous  to  the  Honorable-  Gompanry 
which' such  a  convenience  affords,  be  but  a  secondary  constdeva- 
ttem,  it  strengthens  the  argument  for  identifying  the  interest  of<a 
leading  body  of  the  natives  with  ours,  by  making  sach  a  proportion 
of  their  fortunes  depend  on  our  stability  ;  and  I  aiixiou^sly  hope  tiieit 
th^se  circumstances  will  be  fully  weighed  before  any  part  of  uhe 
accumulation  shall  be  worse  than  wasted,  by  applying  it  aGOOi^itig 
to  theoretic  rules  totally  unsuitable  to  the  present  state  of^ttr  Ind^lfi 
irffairs.  The  fact  of  such  an  accumulation  during  a- period  of  «ftr 
common  exertion  must  appear  singular.  The  solution  which  ilsi^t 
the  most,  readily  present  itself  would  be,  that  the  Government iin 
bidiahadi  tibfoughout  the  time  in  qu^stiou^  at  lea^t  narrowed^  if 
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rDof  Mrb^Qy  •^'^i^^^l^  the  u^iual  ^supplies.'to  £pgland«  )Iaw>  ^ 
^riidie  ei^ds  has  .^ot  beea  left  to  conjecture ;  far  the  twenty 
yeoTi  preceding  that  which  commenced  on  the  1st  of  May  181^^ 
the  average  annual  supplies  from  India  ta  England  (beyond  those  • 
J^ijfoiii  England  to  India)>  amounted  to  38,83^65  rupeeSf  or 
4Si5»*33/.v2ir.  6d. 

.n  The  average  annual  supply  (similarly  measured)  from  India  to 
£o^an4»  daring  the  eight  years  j  from  the  30th  of  Ap^il  1814, 
!tQ  rtJie  30th  of  April  1822,  was  1,05,90;>515  rupees,-or,  1,383,61*/. 

fiiili^ib^  comparison  been  drawn,  from  what  India  contributed 
i^a.Engl^fid,  during  the  first  five  years,  after  the  30th  of  Apnl 
1^8 1^  (^  years  within  which  all  the  active  operations  wep^  con^- 
ipdsgd),  th^.  re$ult  would  have  been  prodigiously  more  marked  in 
{xifQt  <rf  the  Local  Government.     It  was,  however,  desirable,  to 
.bring;  down  the  account  to  the  latest  day  on  which  it  could  b^ 
jiftad<i?- out ;    and  thence,  a  very   extraordinary  and   unexpected 
charge  came  to  be  included  in  the  description  of  supplies  to  India* 
Thij^  shall  presently  be  explained.      It  is  first,  however,  e:icpedie,Qt 
^ondiice  why  the  year  1813-14?  is  not  taken  as  one  of  die  twenj^y, 
preceding  my .  administration,  lest  it  should  be  thought  there  was 
some,  advantage  in  leaving  it  out.     The  year  could  not  with  any 
acclliarsiGy  of  definition  be  numbered  as  preceding  my  administra- 
tipn,  since  during  the  half  of  it  I  conducted  public  affairs.     I  w^s 
jgK)t  entitled  to  assume  for  myself  any  merit  for  managemei^t  in  the 
earlier  months ;  and  in  my  portion  of  it,  I  remitted  to  the  Honor- 
able. Court  a  large  sum. in  gold  (I  think  about  three  hundred  tl)QU- 
.  sand  pounds)  beyond  the  ordinary  supplies ;  which  sufa  ia  jnpt 
admitted  into  the  credit  of.  my  statement,  and  could  not,  of  cQurjB^, 
.  be  correctly  set  against  me.     Thence  the  year  was  necessarily  a 
neutral  one,  as  regarded  the  calculation.     The  secret  of  the  accu- 
mulation is  this  :  Though  the  military  operations  were  of  imn^ie^se 
scale,  there  was  great  attention  not  to  incur  the  charge  of  prepara- 
tions, other  than  what  were  foreseen  to.be  indispensable,  and  coi;i- 
stant  vigilance  was  exercised  to  prevent  slatternly  expenditure, 
i  From  that  care,  the  yearly  income  was  sufficient^  to  answer  the 
additional  demand  of  the  war,  and  the  produce  of  th^  loai^  re- 
mained in  the  treasury.     The  provision  of  cash  from  that  respui^e 
had  been  so  strongly  urged,  as  a  n^easure  of  salutary  precaution,  Iji^y 
those  most  experienced  in  the  pecuniary  details  of  the  Goverj^- 
ment,  that  I  had,  through  deference,  though  not  without  so^e 
doubt  of  the  necessity,  assented.     But-when  a  loan  was  inyitedgi  t^y 
the  Council  at  Calcutta,  while  I  was  at  Cawnpore,  it  appi^ai^ed^to 
ine  sp  decidedly  superfluous,  that  I  requestedthe  books  migl|t  be 
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eloded  as  soon  as  possible.  Luckily,  the  accUmulatioii  of  the  sum 
has  not  ^ntail^d  any  inconvenience  ;  and  the  money  is  available  for 
purposes  of  die  highest  importance. 

The  occurrence  to  which  I  alluded,  as  having  aflFected,  in  appear- 
ance, ^e  balance  of  supplies  bet^^een  England  and  India,  was  this. 
It  was  an  article  in  the  engagement,  that  the  bond-holder  should 
have  the  option  of  receiving  the  interest  in  India,  or  from  the 
Honorable  Court  in  London,  as  might  suit  his  convenience.  Thai 
choice  had  been  given  to  accommodate  the  British  lender,  it  never 
having  entered  into  conception  that  the  native  bond-holder  could 
resoi^t  to  it.  In  the  year  1619-20,  however>,the  course  of  exchange 
becaiiie  heavily  disadvantageous  for  Calcutta.  The  Europeans  re- 
siding in  the  city  immediately  perceived  the  means  of  profiting  by 
the  circumstance.  By  giving  the  native  bond-holder  something 
more  than  would  have  been  receivable  at  the  treasury,  they  obtained 
from  the  former,  bills  on  the  Honorable  Court  in  London  for  the 
amount  of  the  interest  due.  This  practice  was  carried  to  the  extent 
of  the  whole  debt,  occasioning  a  loss  of  nearly  22  per  cent,  to  the 
Honorable  Company,  beside  the  inconvenience  of  having  such  a 
mass  <rf  bills  to  meet.  The  abuse  demanded  instant  remedy. 
When  it  has  been  shown  how  low  was  the  credit  of  Government, 
in  1818-14,  our  comilfiand  of  the  money  market,  in  1819-20,  may 
be  viewed  with  some  surprise.  It  was  so  complete,  that  Govern- 
ment was  enabled  to  notify  bonds,  to  the  amount  of  fifteen  millions 
sterKng,  for  imiriediate  liquidation.  Unless  the  holders  would  ex- 
change them  for  new  bonds«  the  interest  of  which  should  be 
demandabk  in  Calcutta  alone.  The  new  bonds  wete  universally 
accepted  by  persons  on  the  spot ;  an  adequate  term  was  allotted 
to  agents,  to  take  the  pleasure  of  their  principals  at  home,  as  to 
being  paid  off,  or  ceding  their  title  to  receive  the  interest  in  Eng- 
land. And  it  is  this  which  prevented  the  state  of  the  debt  from 
being  Jjarticularised  later  than  the  SOth  of  April  1821,  It  is  obvi- 
ous, that  It  might  be  lower  on  a  subsequent  day,  but  could  not  in 
the  interval  have  received  addition.  Bonds  of  a  date  posterior  td 
those  notified  as  aibove  could  not  be  dealt  with  exactly  in  the  same 
manner,  for  Government  feared  to  produce  distress,  by  diminish- 
ing too 'much  th^  means  of  remittance.  To  the  holders  of  those 
bonds,  the  chdice  was  given  of  receiving  payment,  or  of  accepting 
new  bonds  entitling  the  holder  to  exercise  the  option  of  demanding 
the  interest  at  the  Calcutta  treasury,  or  of  drawing  on  the  Honor- 
able Court  fdr  thd  ^rmount,  at  the  exchange  of  2s.  \d.  per  the 
Sicca  fupee,  instead  of  2s.  6d.  The  new  bonds  were  almost 
generally  taken  j  and  I  left  them  bearing^a  premium  of  eighteen  to 
twenty  per  cent.     The  annual  loss  against  which  the   Honor^ible 
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Company  has  been  protected  hj  this  operation^  for  as  long  as  a 
rate  of  exchange  similar  to  the  present  may  last»  has  been  caku^v 
4ated  at  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds.  Till  the  remedy 
was  applied,  the  amount  of  interest  drawn  on  the  Honorable 
Court,  and  paid  at  home,  was  charged  against  India  as  a  supply 
from  England,  so  as  to  diminish,  in  that  proportion,  the  excess  of 
supplies  from  India.  As  a  particiilar  in  the  improved  condition  of 
affairs  in  India,  I  mentioned  the  augmentation  which  the  Honor- 
able Company's  revenue  has  received.  The  addition  is  not  incon- 
siderable. The  joint  receipt  of  the  three  presidencies,  for  the 
official  year  18 13-1 4>,  excluding  items  which  did  not  arise  from 
Indian  sources  of  revenue,  amounted  to  14,74,07,322  rupees, 
or  18,425,915/.  5s. 

The  receipt  of  1821-22,  restricted  in  the  same  manner,  was 
16,6B,09,832  rupees,  or  23,601,229/.  j  the  income  of  the  lat- 
ter  year  consequently  surpassed  that  of  the  year  1813-14,  by 
5,i7^>313/. 

{|ad  it  not  been  fbr  a  peculiar  oversight,  the  excess  would  have 
been  much  greater.    To  prevent  interference  with  the  Honorable 
Company's  trade  in  opium,  we  had  made  a  treaty  with  the  several 
independent  chiefs  in  Western  Hindostan,  to  purchase  at  a  settled 
price  the  drug  from  .them,  to  the  fullest  extent  in  which  they  had 
respectively  hitherto  produced  it;  prohibiting  the  admission  of  any 
quantity  beyond  that  amount  into  our  teiYitories.     As  the  posses- 
sions of  the  chiefs  in  question  were  contiguous  to  the  Bombay 
presidency,  that  government  was  requested  tp  manage  the  sale  for 
the  export  of  opium  so  acquired.    ']Prom  being  unaccustomed  to 
the  arrangement,  the  Bombay  government  made  its  terms  tliat  the 
whole   price  for  the  opium  of  1^21^22  sold  by  it  should  be  pay- 
able  in  May  1822,  thereby  excluding  that  article  of  income  from 
the  official  year  to  which  it  justly  belonged.     As  the  amoijnt  was 
thirtjr-eight  lacks  of  rupees,  or  four  hundred  and  seventy-five  thou- 
sand pounds  sterling,  the  difference  occasioned  by  its  omission  from 
the  account  of  its  proper  year  is  not  trifling.  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying,  that  the  income  of  the  current  year  1S22-23  may  be  antici- 
pated as  exceeding  by  six  millions  sterling  that  of  1813-1 4«    This 
increase  ought  to  be  still  further  progressive,  because,  while  none 
of  the  sources  at  present  productive  are  likely  to  become  less  so, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  exhibit  every  promise  of  yielding  more,  there 
is  a  reduction  which  must  in  its  nature  be  annually  diminishing  in 
operation^  till  at  length  it  shall  wholly  cease.    In  the  territory  of 
Poonahj  for  instance,  in  otder  to  secure  acquiescence  in  the  extras- 
ordinary  change  which  we  were  effecting,  life-terms  in  land  wer^ 
either  confirmed   or  granted   to  men  of  influence  to  the  extent  of 
fifty-one  lacks,  or  637,500/.  annually.    These  are   interceptions 
VOL.  XXIV,  Pam.      ^       NO.  XLVJII.  X 
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from  the"  receipt,  and  it  is  to  be  observed  that  all  the  qompariaons 
submitted  by  me  refer  not  to  calculable  income,  but  to  actual 
receipt.  Lite-rents  of  this  kind  must  successively  (many  of  them 
speedily)  fall  in^  and  swell  the  sum  paid  into  the  Honorable  Cpm* 
pany's  coffers.  Tenures  of  the  same  description*  tliough  not  so 
humerousy  had  been  granted  when  Lord  Lake  subdued  the  terri- 
tories around  Delhi ;  and  such  of  thepn  as  are  still  outstanding  are 
subject  to  similar  lapse.  Were  this  increase  of  receipts  accom- 
panied by  an  exactly  corresponding  increase  of  charges,  still  it 
would  not  cease  to  be  an  advantage  to  Britain.  .  It  would  not  be  a 
direct  gain  for  the  Honorable  Company*  though  much  profit 
wouldi  through  circuitous  channels*  reach  the  coffers  of  that  body. 
I  should  thence  have  been  little  satisfied,  had  I  not  been  able  to 
provide  fpr  the  safe  and  undisturbed  retention  of  our  newly- 
acquired  territories*  on  terms  which-  would  insure  to  th^  Honor- 
able Company  a  constant  and  ample  surplus.  After  revolving 
every  circumstance  with  the  coolest  caution,  I  cannot  find  any 
reason  why*  subsequently  to  the  present  year*  an  annual  surplus 
of  four  millions  sterling  should  not  be  confidently  reckoned  on. 
This  ought  naturally  to  increase  ^  for  the  causes  which  will 
augment  the  receipt  have  nothing  in  them  tending  to  require 
further  charges. 

Whatsoever  melioration  the  affairs  of  the  Honorable  Company 
may  hav^  experienced*  such  efforts  of  mine  as  contributed  to  it 
were,  no  more  (ban  simply  my  duty.  The  tenor  of  my  engage- 
ment implied,  in  my  construction*  my  plighted  honor  to  use  my 
unremitting  exertions  for  the  advantage  of  those  who  placed  their 
reliance  on  me ;  and  the  critical  nature  of  any  unforeseen  .objects 
towards '  which  those  exertions  could  become  deimanded*  be  the 
iriskof  my  decision  wh^t  it  might*  was  of  course  within  our  mutual 
findersj^ding.  I  havt;  therefore  no  merit  to  claim*  beyond  con- 
sciousness of  having  indefatigably  endeavored  to  fulfil  that  to  which 
|[  felt  myself  pledged.  At  the  same  time  I  may  be  permitted  to 
avow  my  exultation,  at  having  been  able  to  conciliate  with  the 
strictest  discharge  of  my  trust  the  bettered  condition  of  an  im- 
isiense  population :  a  circumstan<;e  in  which  I  regard  the  character 
and  interest  of  our  country  to  b^ve  gained  much,  I  believe  it  to 
^  au  honest  boast  to  have  been  even  such  an  humble  instrument 
$is  I  was  in  the  effectuation  of  that  end. 

t  Still  the  vanity  of  contributing,  towards  so  proud  a  purpose 
might  seduce  me.to  pay  less  attention  than  was  due  to  my  more 
immediate  obligation.  Thence  I  will  beg  leave  tp  recapitulate  the 
points  of  benefit  for  the  Honorable  Companv  which  i  consider 
established ;  that,  if  I  have  been  any  where  dencientf  the  particular 
neglect  may  at  once  be  seized :— *- 
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1st.  The  overweenkig  insolence  and  hostility  of  Nepaul^  a  power 
dangerous,  from  its  position  along  an  extensive  and  open  frontier 
of  ours,  has^  been  so  completely  chastened,  as  to  make  that  people 
sensible  they  can  only  retain  their  independence  as  a  state  through 
the  moderation  of  the  British  Gotdrnment. 

2d.  The  Pindarry  Association,  a  dreadful  scourge  to  erery 
neighboring  community,  and  peculiarly  afflictive  to  the  Honorable 
Company's  subjects,  has  been  annihilated  ;  and  the  fruitless  annual 
/expense  of  protective  measures  against  those  depredators,  together 
with  frequent  heavy  loss  of  revenue,  is  henceforth  precluded. 

3d.  A  confederacy,  aiming  at  no  less  than  the  total  extirpation 
of  the  British  from  India,  has  been  so  thoroughly  subverted,  that 
not  a  germ  is  left  for  its  reproduction. 

4th.  [Throughout  the  term  of  an  administration  during  which 
isuch  unprecedented  demands  for  services  on  the  spot  were  to  be  met, 
the  Honorable  Court  has  received,  on  an  average,  anmial^supplies 
from  India  (beyond  the  amount  of  supplies  from  England  to  India) 
nearly  trebling  the  rate  of  supplies  furnished  to  it  on  the  average 
of  twenty  years  preceding.  For  five  years  of  my  administration, 
which  most  demanded  extraordinary  effort  in  India,  the  suppHes 
nearly  quintupled  the  former  example. 

5th.  The  yearly  Indian  revenue  of  the  Honorable  Company,  from 
permanent  sources,  exhibited  at  the  close  of  the  last  official  year 
an  increase  of  five  millions  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  thousand 
pounds  sterling,  by  actual  receipt.  For  reasons  assigned,  that 
increase  is  expected  to  amount  in  the  present  year,  1822-33,  to  six 
millions.  There  is  no  probability  that  it  should  hereafter  sink 
below  that  rate ;  but  there  is  every  just  gxt)und  to  reckon  on  its 
progressive  augmentation. 

6th.  The  clear  Indian  surplus  to  be  henceforth  exhibited  is  esti- 
mated by  me  at  four  millions  sterling  yearly.  It  will  ptpbably  be 
more  amplel 

7th.  The  Honorable  Court  ha^  been,  with  a  material  saving,  de- 
livered from  an  embanassing  perversion  of  the  conditions  of  former 
loans  i  while  the  justice  of  the  operation  was  &k>  distinctly  recognised, 
that  the  credit  of  the  Honorable  Company's  Indian  securities  has 
risen  to  a  pitch  which  no  specuktion  could  ever  have  presumed. 

8tli.  In  the  year  1 81S-14,  the  independent  powers  of  India  were 
so  numerous  and  strong,  as  to  conceive  themselves  equsd  to  e^Kpel 
the  British.  At  present,  every  native  state  in  that  vast  region  is 
in  either  acknowleged  or  essential  subjugation  to  our  Govertmfent. 

JLasthf.  These  advantages  ard  not  counterbalanced  by  any 
burdens  contracted  hi  the  acquiring  them  ;  because  there  is  at  this 
instaM  an  accumulation  of  cash  in  the  treasuries  beyond  what  I 
set  out  with,  more  than  sufficient  to  wipe  off^he  additional  debt 
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incurred  during  my  administiationy  were  it  wise  so  to  employ  fi^ 
money/. 

The  credit  sought  for  this  florishing  condition  of  the  finances 
might  be  fallacious.  The  exposition  is  delusive  and  unworthy^  i£ 
the  plenitude  of  the  coffers  be  owing  to  the  produce  of  novel  and 
grinding  ^xes»  or  to  Government's  having  kept  back  from  the 
country  those  issues  of  money  which  every  community  is  endtled 
to  expect  shall  be  applied  by  its  rulers  in  furtherance  of  pid>lic 
convenience.  As  to  the  first,  it  suffices  to  say,  that  nota  8io^> 
new  impost  took  place  during  my  administration,  while  several 
teasing  demands  were  abolished,  as  well  in  the  old  provinces  ar  in 
th^  acquired  territories^.  Regarding  the  sepond,  I  have  reason  to 
hope  tliat  I  cannot  be  charged  with  having  neglected  those  facili- 
tations to  commercial  intercourse,  and  those  encouragements  to 
agricultural  activity,  which  I  knew  would  be  consonant  to  the  just 
and  liberal  spirit  of  the  Honorable  Company.  Readiness  of  com-' 
mutiication  is  in  every  country  the  chief  spur  to  industry.  Roads,  of 
whiph  many  approach  to  completion,  are  in  progress,  under  the  super- 
intendence of  theQuarter-Master-Geqeral's  department ;  and  as  I  do 
not  recollect  any  of  the  br^ches  to  be  of  much  less  extent  than  two 
hundred  miles,  with  numerous  bridges,  over  streams  heretofore  oftea 
impassable  for  long  terms,  through  the  casual  swelling  of  the  waters, 
the  degree  of  accommodatiou  to  be  thus  afibrded  to  the  ifihabitant^ 
would  be  thought  important  in  any  part  of  the  world.  It  is  pecu-e 
liarly .  so  in  Central  India,  where  the  prevalence  of  dayey  soil 
makes  the  tracks  whicji  the  natives  denominate  roads,  frequently 
impracticable  for  even  their  light  carriages  during  the  ifainy  s^a.son* 
The  tiansportatjon  of  goods  has  been  further  pr<Hnoted  by  atten*** 
tion  to  canals ;  though  in  the  latter  a  utility  has  been  .consulted 
far  beyond  the  dispatch  ^f  articles  to  a  distant  market.  The  canal 
of  All  Murdhun,  after  being  devoid  of  water,  and  its  banks  every 
where  prostrated,  for  above  threescore  years,  has  been  perfectljr 
restored.  The  city  of  Pelbi»  though  situated  on  the  banks  of  the 
Jumna,  was  destitute  of  wholesome  water.  The  river,  in  those 
alterations  common. to  all  the  greater . streams  in  their  course 
tlurough  the  wide  plain  of  Northern  India,  had  come  into  contact 
with  such  vast  beds  of  natron,  that  its  water  became  powerfully 
impregnated  with  the  salt,  and  consequently  naiisepus^  To  re* 
inedy  the  distress,  Ali  Murdhun  conceived  the  grand  design  of 
forming  a  canal  which  should  receive  a. large  portion  of  the  stream 
of  the  Jumna,  where  it  issues  puce  from  the  mountains  into  tbQ 
plain,  and  should  convey  it  to  the  Moghul  capital.  This  tP^s 
aphievedr  The  extensive  tract  through  which  it  passed  ha4  h^oA 
chiefly  v^tilled,  because  inmost  parts  the  wells  sunk  in  jit>fur- 
fitsbed  only  water  so  saturated  .with  natron  as  to  be  unfit  to.  4rii|k» 
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and  adrerse  to  vegetation.    The  facility  of  irrigating  the  land  with 
the  water  of  the  canal  soon  collected  settlers,  and  produced  calti^ 
vation  :  so  that  a  large  expanse,  till  then  desert,  displayed  the  most 
hixuriant  fertility.     The  gratitude  of  the  inhabitants  bestowed  on 
the  canal  the  expressive  title  of  <*Sea  of  Plenty."     TheNfeelingt 
of  the  people  of  Delhi,  on  the  restoration  of  this  canal,  may  be 
judged  from  the  fact,  that  on  the  day  fixed  for  removing  the  last 
intercepting  mound,  and  suffering  the  water  to  proceed  to*  the 
dty,  die  whole  of  them  went  forth  to  hail  the  boon,  by  throwing 
garlands  and  sweetmeats  into  the  advancing  current.     A   long 
branch  from  this  most  useful  work  had  formerly,  under  the  name 
of  Ferooze^ha's  canal,  been  pushed  into  the  province  of  Hurra- 
cana.    Its  supply  was  lost  in  the  destructidn  of  the  magnificent 
source  whence  it  had  been  fed ;  and  its  courae  remained  but  par* 
tially  traceable.     At  the  time  of  my  departure  from  India  this 
canal  was  nearly  re-established,  every  mile  of  its  progress  being 
attended  with  revived  teeming  cultivation,  in  a  region  which  had 
been  abandoned.   A  third  canal,  which  runs  longkudinally  through 
the  Doab,  and  had  been  constructed  in  ancient  times  to  accom- 
noodate  a  country  where  streams  were  scarce,  was  also  in  process 
of  restoration  when  I  sailed.    Calcutta  was  naturally  not  overlooked 
hj  me.  The  causes  of  the  insalubrity  of  that  city  had  been  carefully 
investigated  and  ascertained^     Contagious  disorders  were  unavoid^ 
ably  generated  by  the  excessive  closeness  with  which  the  hovels 
of  the.  natives  were  huddled  together  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  and 
the  numerous  small  pools  of  stagnant  Water  concealed,  among  those 
hovels.  Large  sums  having  been  advanced  to  the  Committee  of  Im- , 
provement,  a  well<-considered  plan  was  adopted  for  correcting  both 
the  unheakhiness  and  the  inconveniences.     The  maiii  remedy  lay 
in  piercing  Calcutta  through  the  centre,  in  its  longest  diameter^ 
widi  a  street  sixty  feet  wide.  The  ventilation  of  the  city,  as  well  as 
the  comfort  of  the  inhabitants,  was  still  further  promoted  by  making 
several  squares  with  a  tank  or  spacious  reservoir  of  water  in  the 
middle  of  each  ^  to  be  surrounded  by  planted  walks  for  the  recre^ 
'ation  of  the  better  classes.    These  improvements,  however^  stiU 
as  to  ornament  and  convenience,  fell  short  in  comparison  widi  the 
Quay,  called  the  Strand,  destined  to  extend  on  the  river  bank  along 
the.  city  between  two  and  three  miles.    Much  of  it  is  already 
finished  to  a  height  of  about  forty  feet  above  low-water  mark,  with 
many  ghauts,  or  broad  flights  of  stairs,  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  natives  in  the  bathing  prescribed  by  their  religion,  as  well  as 
for  the  landing  of  goods.     Being  sixty  feet  clear  at  the  top,  this 
Qaay.  will  afford  great  fadlit^tion  for  the  carriage  of  articles  from 
the  shipping  to  all  parts  of  the  city.    There  is  another  work 
whicht  though  not  actually  begun,  is  fitting  to  be  noticed  herei 
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Dai^erotts  shoals,  between  the  mouth  of  the  Hooghly  aiul-CiU 
cutta,  prevent  all  ships  of  considerable  size  from  coming  Up  to  die 
city ;  and  merchant  vessels  of  but  moderate  bulk  are  exposed  to  no 
Uttle  risk  in  the  attempt.  At  the  same  time  the  violent  squalb^ 
and  the  bore  to  which  the  Hooghly  is  liable,  render  the  dispatch 
of  cargoes  back  and  forward,  by  the  river  sloops,  tardy  and  hazard- 
ous. As  a  remedy  for  this  difficulty,  it  has  been  proposed  to 
form,  from  Calcutta  to  New  Anchorage,  where  the  great  ships  or-» 
dintrily  moor,  a  canal  competent  to  be  navigated  by  those  sloops. 
A  survey. having  been  made  by  mj  direction,  the  plan  appeared 
securely  and  speedily  feasible,  partly  by  cuts — partly  by  availing 
otudrselves  of  favorable  reaches  in  different  small  rivers.  The 
length  would  be  about  ninety  mjles.  As  the  tolls  would  furnish 
a  larg^  interest  for  the  money  expended,  I  left  on  record  my  opi* 
nion  that  the  undertaking  should  be  earnestly  recommended  to  the 
Honorable  Court  of  Directors.  Conviction  may  be  felt,  from  this 
statement,  that  the  fostering  attention  which  the  Honorable  Com- 
pany would  desire  should  be  paid  to  the  immense  population  over 
wluchit  presides,, has  not  been  sacrificed  to  selfish  interests.  I 
do  not  particularize,  the  dissemination  of  instruction  among  the 
natives,  because  any  impulse  which  I  could  lend  to  its  promotion, 
was  nothing  in  measurement  by  the  standard  of  those  most  men- 
lorious  and  consecutive  endeavors  of  others  whence  visible  and 
increasing  impression  has  been  widely  made  in  the  country.  The 
point  is  mentioned  only  lest  I  should  leave  myself  open  to  the 
suspicion  of  not  having  adverted  to  a  duty  of  such  deep  concern. 
I  have  ventured  to  suppose  the  interests  of  our  country  at  large 
as  having  been  promoted  by  the  recent  settlement  in  India.  In  no 
way  could  I  gratify  the  Honorable  Company  more  than  in  show- 
ing that  it  did  not  seek  the  enjoyment  of  an  exclusive  benefit ; 
but  prided  itself  on  reaping  its  advantages  under  the  influence  of 
our  national  prosperity.  It  is  strictly  accurate  to  contemplate  the 
case  with  tiiis  extended  view.  The  concerns  of  the  Honorable 
Company  have,  I  trust,  been  solidly  improved;  but  it  has  only 
been  through  arrangements  which  add  directly  to  the  power  of 
Britain.  I  am  prompted  not  to  let  slip  the  opportunity  of  making 
the  assertion,  from  my  being  aware  that,  except  in  a  confined 
circle,  the  affairs  of  India  are  insufficiently  understood  in  Ehgland* 
The  worth  of  so  splendid  an  appendage  to  the  British  crown  is 
not.  adeqfuately  estimated.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  I  myself  le^ 
member  to  have  heard  the  argument  vehemently  supported  a  few 
years  ago,  that  India  was  an  injurious  drain  to  the  mother  country. 
It  is  difficult  to  figure  to  one's  self  how  so  loose  a. notion  had  been 
adopted.  Were  pne  to  rest  on  advantages  of  an  inferfor  descrip* 
lion  alone,  our  footing  in  India  affords  several  toEngland^  bn- 
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balanced^  as  faras  I  can  judge,  bj  any  inconvenience*  An  ho* 
norable  and  dignified  maintenance  is  provided  for  branches  o£ 
many  respectable  families  ;  thereby  removing  a  burden  from  the 
patrimonial  estate,  with  a  prospect  of  ultimate  wealth  to  upboU 
the  name.  Then  let  advertence  be  given  to  the  fact,  that  almost 
every  one  of  those  functionaries  renders  assistance  to  some  con« 
nexion  or  other  at  .home.  The  remittances  from  this  liberality^ 
which  is  fully  within  my  knowlege,  may  seem  of  little  conse*' 
^Uence;  yet  the  aggregate  of  a  numbsr  of  streamlets  constant  in 
their  course  cannot  be  indifierent  ^  especially  if  the  stipply  from 
theae  unobserved  channels  have  an  obvious  tendency  to  aid  thai 
rapid  cifOilation  which  ^  the  secret  of  general  opulence  in  every 
teountry.  But  the  magnitude  of  establishments  in  India>^  a^d  that 
of  the  military  force  above  th/  rest,  has  been  censured.  Perhaps 
it  miglit  he  worthy  of  refleotton,  that  in  proportion  to  the  extent 
of  those  establishments  will  be  the  scale  of  those  unceasing  silent 
^contributions  which  I  have  described  ^  while  it  is  not  to  be  forgot^ 
ten,  that  this  is  not  the  return  of  English  money  to  England. 
Whatsoever  be  the  expense  of  the  Indian  establishments^  the 
funds  for  them  Ate  all  furnished  from  Indian  sources.  The  snp«» 
pHee  from  England  to  India,  mentioned  in  a  former  part  of  this 
detail,  are  only  advances  made  by  the  Honorable  Court,  chiefly  in 
stotes  and  other  articles  of  consumption^  which  are  repaid  by  In- 
dia. An  argument  founded  on  this  consideration  would  not  be 
valid j  if  urged  against  any  sound  objection  to  the  expense  of  the 
establishments  as  wasteful  or  abusive.  I  know  not  on  what 
ground  the  charges  could  justly  be  so  represented.  The  nuiheii» 
cal  strength  of  civil  servants  has  been  regarded  by  ©aery^  one  who 
has  considered  the  subject,  as  far  short  of  what  the  service  de# 
mands.  The  «cale  of  the  military  force  has  not  been  hastily  or 
carelessly  determined.  It  is  not  in  India  merely  necessary  to 
me^asure  the  degree  of  force  requisite  to  guard  against  the  posnble 
ebullitions  of  a  population,  ^and  generally  an  armed  populationi 
which  I  believe  to  equal  that  of  all  Europe.  It  is  indispensable  to 
have  statiotis  throughout  that  wide  expanse,  which  may  assist  the 
native  pruices  in  the  control  of  their  own  soldiery,  and  thus  en- 
able them  to  fulfil  their  engagements,  of  keeping  the  roads  in  their 
respective  dominions  free  from  robbers  :  a  burden  for  which  we 
are  amply  compensated  by  the  activity  and  security  of  a  trade 
productive  to  us  in  a  variety  of  ways.  The  main  consideration^ 
however,  still  remains  to  be  explained.  There  is  in  India  a  nu- 
merous class,  by  descent,  and  by  habit-  from  eariy  youth,  profess- 
edly devoted  to  a  milvtary  life,  individuals  of  this  body  rarely, 
and  in  small  numbers,  find  means  of  strbsistence  in  otlidr  situations^ 
such  as,  according  to  the  prejudices  6f  the  Country,  they  can  fitt 
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without  disgrace.  It  is  policy,  nay  more,  it  is^economj)  to  leave' 
an  adequate  opening  for  the  employment  of  such  a  proportion  of 
^the  men  in  question,  as  that  the  residue  which  cannot  be.  taken 
into  pay  may  not  be  able  to  form  any  where  commotions  requiring 
exertion  and  expenditure  for  their  dissipation*  The  particulate 
which  must  determine  the  desirable  extent  of  force  are  so  com- 
plicated and  fluctuating,  that  the  point  should  visibly  be  left  tp  the 
prudence  of  the  Local  Government.  When  the  Honorable  Ck>urt 
pressed  military  reduction  on  me,  I  could  only  say,  that,  with  an 
ample  ^orce,  I  would  insure  to  the  Honorable  Company  a  revenue 
yielding  a  large  surplus*  Should  the  force  be  rendered  incompe* 
tent,  I  could  not  answer  for  satisfactory  results  in  any  shape. 
My  notion  of  the  proper  scale  may  be  erroneous,  but  the  issue  has 
not  been  unfavorable* 

No  one  can  be  blind  to  the  circumstance,  that  the  magnitude  of  a 
force  whqlly  supplied  with  arms,  clothing,  and  equipments^  by  the 
British  manufacturer,  involves  somewhat  of  an  intelligible  set-^off 
against  the  abstract  objection  of  its  burden  on  the  Indian  finances. 
The  quality  of  that  objection,  however,  is  not  precisely  compre- 
hensible. If  it  be  said,  that,  on  the  present  footing,  the  large 
provision  for  the  army  intercepts  sums  which  might  otherwise 
augment  the  dividends^  I  should  conceive  that  the  propriet<M» 
would  not  be  much  disposed  to  risk  their  actual  advantages' on  the 
hazardous  experiment  of  diminishing  the  force  by  which  advaa* 
tages  of  such  extraordinary  present  amount  are  now  secured  ;  and 
the  individuals  interested  are  the  most  likely  to  form  a  salutary 
judgment  on  their  own  concerns.  Should  it  be  said,  that  by  the 
expenditure  the  Honorable  Company  is  insomuch,  the  less  able  tf> 
discharge  the  territorial  bonds  due  to  the  English  creditor^,  the 
reasoning  would  in  the  first  place  gratuitously  and  improbably 
assume,  that,  with  a  scanty  force^  an  equal  accumulation  of  sur{^lua 
would  be  forthcoming  to  answer  the  debt.  But  I  appeal*  to  the 
proof  already  given,  that  every  one  of  those  creditors  who  wished 
for  the  liquidation  of  the  bonds  possessed  by  him^  might  have  had 
them  discharged  immediately.  The  case,  indeed,  is  hardly  kna^ 
ginable,  that,  an  individual  could  desire  payment  at  par  from  the 
Company,  when,,  by  exchanging  his  old  bond  tor  a  new  one,  he  could 
on  the  same  day  sell  hisjBecurity  at  a  great  premium.  Thence^  the 
instances  in  which  the  new  bonds  were  not  accepted,  have  beea 
simply  those  where  time  was  allowed  for  reference  to  a  creditor  in 
Europe,  who  had  not  left  with  any  agent  powers  applicable  to  sueh 
a  contingency.  Every  bond  that  was  purcliased  ten  years  ago  in 
the  market^  and  Was  transferred  as  above,  .became,  and  remaina 
worth,  a  fourth  more  than  was  paid  for  it  when  so  bought.  Tliis 
part  of.  the  subject  cannot  );>e  dismissed  without  observing,  that  it. 
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18'  idle  to  r^gkrd  as  embarrassing^  a  debt  whieh  scarcely  exceeds  one 
yearns  inccnno  of  the  state ;  the  interest  of  which^  ctoseqnently. 
Dears  so  small  a  proportion  to  that  inconie,  as  to  render  the  provision 
for  it  a  matter  of  no  possible  inconvenience.  The  invariable  con-^ 
ditton  of  the  loans  leaves  discharge  of  capital  entirely  dependent  on 
the  will  of  the  Honorable  Company,  so  long  as  the  interests  shall 
be  punctually  paid  at  the  fixed  periods. 

I  have  been  solicitous  to  show  that  there  was  not  any  thing  qaes^ 
tionable.  in  the  stability  or  affluence  of  the  honorable  €ompany^9 
finances,  because  an  unsoundness  in  that  respect  v^ukl  detract  from 
the  value  whjc^  I  ascribe  to  India  as  a  portion  of  the  British  em* 
pire.  No  such  doubt  being  rationally  admissible,  every  states^ 
man  must  surely  perceive  how  many  of  the  European  sovereigns 
are  held  seriously  in  check  by  the  powerful  armies  which  it  is  now 
known  India  could  rapidly  dispatch  against  their  possessions^  The 
situation,  if  it  be  duly  considered,  makes  the  command  of  so  large 
a  disposable  force  no  inconsiderable  ingredient  in  our  natioind 
strength.  From  the  relaxation  of  prejudices  among  the  Sepoys, 
that  force  is  not  to  be  deemed  available  for  contiguous  objects 
alone ;  but  is  transportable  by  sea  to  distant  parts  of  hostile  domi*^ 
nions.  Should  it  be  imagined  that  while  India  contains  those 
means  of  offensive  operation)  it  may  on  the  other  hand  be  exposed 
to  insurrections  or  invasion,  which  would  forbid  the  embarkation 
of  those  troops  for  prolonged  enterprise,  I  answer  that  experience 
in  times  far  less  tranquil  than  the  present,  repels  such  an  assump- 
tion. Remembrance  that  an  Indian  army  actually  exhibited  itself 
in  Egypt,  must  satisfy  everyone  how  readily  applicable  that  force 
is  to  remote  purposes.  Were  it  even  granted  that  the  sending 
those  troops  up  the  Red  Sea  was  done  at  some  risk  to  theterrito^ 
ries  whence  the  army  was  drawn,  I  would  say,  whatsoever  tnight 
have  been  the  case  then,  no  danger  is  conceivable  now.  As  to 
tntemal  commotion,  its  nature  could  not  be  apprehended  as  pass^ 
ing,  at  the  utmost,  some  unconnected  attempts  at  assemblages  for 
the  purpose  of  plunder  y  an  evil  which  would  be  provided  against 
by  the  enrolment  of  irregular  levies,  for  the  time  during  which  die 
disciplined  force  should  be  absent.  As  to  attack  from  abroad* 
the  intention  must  be  long  previously  discovered,  so  that  India 
could  not  be  found  unprepared.  The  project  would  be  futile* 
did  it  not  embrace  the  calculation  of  dispositon  and  ability  in  the 
inhabitants  of  India  to  facilitate  the  undertaking.  Such  an  expec- 
tation would,  in  the  existing  position  of  affairs,  be  groundless. 
Had  any  native  prince  the  wish  to  abet  a  foreign  assdiilant  of  our 
territory,  his  indulgence  of  the  propensity  would  be  utterly  insig- 
nificant. There  is  not  a  chief  liable  to  the  suspicion  of  doubtfttl 
incKnaiion,  who  is  not  surrounded  by  warlike  states  bound  ill 
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die  strictest  compact  to  us*  The  nullky  of  formal  ^nJf tions, 
vhen  opposed  to  strong  impalses  of  frowardness  or  temptation^ 
is.  liot  OTerlooked  by  me.  B^  the  feudatory  states  liave  become! 
so.  through  their  own  solicttattony  oa  terms  principalty  offered  by 
themselves,  and  from  speculations  of  benefitt  which  ouv  Govern- 
ment has  heed  active  in  realizing  to  th^n^  There  is  nothing  hu- 
miliating in  the  relation^  since  a  paramount  power  in  India  has 
been  for  centuries  a  notion  so  f amUiar,  dial  the  existence  of  such 
an  audkority  appears  to  the  natives  almost  indispensable.  This 
confederation  of  the  feudatory  states  extcndsf  in  an  unbroken  chain 
quite  to  die  Indus*  There  is  not,  in^be  vicinity  of  that  river's  left 
bank,  any  tribe  from  which  an  invader  could  look  to  encourage- 
meiit  ;^  on,  the  contrary! 'the  attempt  of  any  secondary  column  to 
pass  that  river  where  its  stream  is  united,  and  thereby  to  distract 
attention  from  the  main  body,  which  would  bold  a  more  northerly 
course,  could  not  fail  to  experience  serious  and  persevering  ob^ 
s^tmction  from  an  energetic  people.  I  repeat,  that  I  am  not  rely-* 
ing  on  the  articles  of  the  treaty :  my  confidence  is  in  a  clearly  un- 
detslood  identity  of  permanent  hatevest^for  which  no  foreign  power 
could  hold'  forth  an  equivalent;  There  is,  however,  in  India,  a 
principle  capable  of  superseding  the  most  thorough  conviction  of 
interest,  or  even  the  strongest  personal  wishes :  certain  acknow- 
toged  public  obligations  an^  held  by  the  native-  princes  so  binding 
on* what  they  call  their  Hoormut,  as  plighted  honor  to  society, 
that  no  coaisideration  can  indttce  them  to  palter  with  the  construc- 
tive pledj^«.  Among  these  were  the  professed,^  though  antiquated, 
depeikdencies  on  the  house  of  Tinwur :  the  sovereign  of  Oude  was 
the  nominal  vizier  of  the  Moghul  empire..  It  must  be  obvious, 
that  should  any  European  potentate  aim  at  the  subversion  of  the 
British  estabfohment  in  India,  it  would  not  be  with  so  absurdly  ex- 
travagant: a  hope>  as  the  succeeding  to  a  similar  domination*  To 
rti^ttce  Britain's  strength;  by  depriving  her  of  such  sinews  as 
Jbdia  afibrds,  would  be  the  purpose  ;  and  the  course  which  would 
suggest  itself  for  effecting  it,  would  be  the  exciting  some  powerful 
sentiment  in  India  against  us.  Perhaps  the  only  pretence  which 
any  forecasting  enemy  can  have  imagined  fikeliy  to  awaken  sensa- 
rion,  would  be  the  restoration  of  efficient  rule  to: the  house  of  Ti* 
mour.  While  such  a  war-cry  would  have  been  a  call  on  the  fealty 
of  the^  sovereign  of  Oude,  as  professedly  vizier  of  the  empire,  the 
el^m^  on-  him  would  have  had  the  additional  force  of  an  ostensi- 
Uy  Ms^K^nmedan  cause.  To  break  ties  which  might  eventually  be 
so  injuirioiis  to  usr  appeared  to  me  of  the  highest  importance* 
Though  Oudehad  not  any  army,  since  our  subsidiary  force  supplies 
tfae'place  of  one  for  the  defence  and  interior  regulation  of  the  coun- 
Ity,  thal^  territory  required  careful  attention  in  a  military  viiew. 
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The  coutiftry  conUins  at  least  Ax  toalHons  of  inhat»taiii9«  ererj 
adult  male  of  whom  is  prprided  vntk  arms,  and  habituated  to  t&t 
use  of  tfaem^    The  force,  howeter  trregulaiv  capaUe  to  be  dience 
collected  in  the  rear  of  diie  army  with  which  we  were  meetiag  the 
inrader  on  the'  ffontier,  was  a  subject  aibt  to  be  revcdred  widioitf; 
anxiety.    The  knowlege  of  an  insurrection  behind  them,,  to  an 
exteiit  which  could  not  be  aseertained,  as  our  communication  wath 
the  Lower  Prorinces  would  be  precarious  and  inteixupted^  if  not 
wholly  cut  off,  would  Unavoidably  agitate  the  minds,  and  diminisii 
the  confidence  of  the  advanced  troops.    I  had  <^n  ruminated'joo 
that  chance.    I  dience  eagerly  availed  myself  of  a  mortification^ 
which  I  couM  perceive  the  Nawab  Vizier  felt  acutely,  from  its  hav«- 
tng  occurred  within  my  sight.    Two  brothers  of  the  King  of  DeUu 
resided  at  Lucknow,  supported  by  allowances  granted  partly  by 
the  Hcmora]^'' Company,  partly  by  the  Navrab  Vizier:  notwitl)^ 
standing  their  partial  dependance  on  the  latter  for  subsistence,  eti* 
quette  assigned  to  these  princes  a  dedded  pre-«mtnettce,  insomuch, 
that  when  the  Nawab  Vizier  met  them  in.  the  street,  it  was  incum- 
bent that  the  elef^ant  on  which  he  was  riding  should  be  made  to 
kneelj  in  token  of  homage.    It  was  to  an  occasion  of  this  sort  that 
I  have  just  alluded ;  I  caught  at  the. opportunity  of  saying  to  the 
Nawab  Vizier,  that  to  continue  such  demonstration  of  inferiority 
must  rest  with  himself  alone,  for  the  British  Government  did  not 
require  the  manifestation  of  such  submission  to  die  Delhi  family^ 
and  had  itself  dropped  those  servile  forms  with  which  it  had  here* 
tofore  unbecomingly  complied.    Having  reason  to  think  that  due 
instigation  would  work  on  die  Nawab  Vizier's,  reflection^  I  di<« 
rected  the  Resident  to  watch  and  encourage  any  appar^it  disposi^ 
tion  in  that  prince  to  emancipate  himself.    The  mode  which  would, 
naturally  suggest  itself  to  the  Nawab  Vizier,  as  being  the  only  one 
sufficient  to  account  satisfactorily  to  India,  at  large  for  his  rejection 
of  future  prostration  to  the^house  of  Timour,  was  his  assumption 
of  the  kingly  title.    It  was^likely  that  he  would  distantly  sound 
the  Resident  on  the  subject :  I  therefore  in^txucted  the  latter,  that 
were  any  supposition  of  the  sort  hypothetically  thrown  out,  he 
should  seize  it  and  bring  it  immediately  to  a  distinct  understanding ; 
intimating  his  pereuasionthat  the  British  Government  would  rea^ 
dtly  recognise  such  a  title,  if  assumed  by  the  sovereign  of  Oude, 
provided  it  made  no  change  in  the  relations  and  formularies  between 
the  two  states,  or  altered  the  manner  in  which  British  subjects, 
permitted  by  our  Government  to  visit  Lucknow,  had  hitherto  been 
received.'    The  expected  procedure  soon  took  place;  the  sovereign 
of  Oude's  assumption  to  the  title  dEKing  was  treated  by  the  court 
of  Delhi  with  undisguised  (indignation.     The  offensive  animadver'* 
sions  were  keenly  resented  by;the  Court  of  Ludcnow,  and  an  iiie* 
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pmblerbreadi  between  those  two  Mahoihmedai)  states  is  avowed^ 
Had  it  not  been  for  this  public  separation,  and  the  renunciation  of 
all  connexion,  the  sovereign  of  Oude  might  in  some  day  have  found 
himself,  contrary  to  his  most  earnest  wish,  involved  in  warfare 
against  us  by  the  g^ieral  sense  of  his  nobles,  as  well  as  by  the  pre- 
jiulices  of  his  people.  While  the  hostility  of  the  country  would 
have  had  the  inconvenience  which  I  have  already  described,  the 
chankrter  of  die  sovereign,  admirable  for  uprightness,  humanity, 
and  mild  elevation,  would  have  bestowed  color  on  the  adverse 
cause,  and  his  treasures  might  have  been  efficaciously  employed 
in  the  payment  of  troops  assembled  against  us  in  other  quarters. 
To  have  contributed  towards  parrying  this  contingency  afforded 
me  considerable  satisfaction.  For,  at  that  period,  there  had  not 
been  sufficient  lapse  of  time  to  prove  that  the  new  arrangements  in 
Central  India  were  so  perfectly  fixed  as  to  make  all  contemplation 
of  extraneous  hostility  indifferent. 

There  is  not  now  any  inconvenience  in  exposing  diese  details. 
Our  internal  domination  is  firm,  from  its  standing  on  the  surest  of  all 
bases,  the  conviction  prevalent  among  the  natives  (with  exceptions 
so  few,  as  not  to  weigh  against  the  meaning  of  the  general  asser- 
tion), that  their  own  comforts  are  inseparably  interwoven  with  it. 
In  the  profession  of  this  sentiment,  no  sovereign  is  more  strenuous 
than  the  King  of  Oude.  His  sagacity  would  immediately  have 
discovered,  in  our  encouragement  of  the  line  he  was  disposed  to 
take,  any  selfish  design  of  misleading  him  into  the  sacrifice  of  his 
own  scdid  interests,  for  our  advantage,  and  he  would  have  quietly 
defeated  the  project.  On  the  contrary,  he  felt  that  relations  with 
the  house  of  Timour  must  be  as  delusive  with  regard  t<x  eventual 
support,  as  they  were  humiliating  in  their  immediate  accompani- 
ments :  and  he  justly  comprehended,  that  he  best  consulted  his 
dignity,  as  well  as  his  direct  gratification,  by  declaring  his  king* 
dom,  as  he  has  done  in  a  letter  to  our  sovereign,  to  be  a  spontane- 
ously attached  dependency  on  the  British  empire.  This  leaning  to 
intimate  union  with  us,  has  been  produced  in  the  minds  of  the  na« 
tive  princes  by  a  plain  and  natural  policy  on  our  part.  Hereto*- 
fore,  we  had  been  too  prone  to  assume  an  air  of  superiority  revolt- 
ing to  them.  It  was  not  the  disposition  of  our  functionaries  in  die 
Mofussil,  as  the  parts  beyond  the  city  of  Calcutta  are  termed ;  for, 
in  numerous  instances,  tne  urbanity  of  the  individuals  counteracted 
the  mischief  of  an  erroneous  system.  A  conception  had  been  en« 
teitained  by  our  Government,  that  reserved  manner^  ^nd  a  tone  of 
dictation,  would  impress  the  natives  with  a  wholesome  notion  of 
our  power,  and  would  bend  them  to  unquestioning  acquiescence 
in  our  will.  There  was  further  a  corifused  opinion,  that  what  is 
regarded  in  Europe  as  the  hw  of  nations,  waa  not  pleadable  by 
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states  in  amity  with  us ;  still  less  bf  those  in  alliance^  wKm  c6n«i 
siderations  of  ours  suggested  authoritative  interposition,  provided 
the  interposition  observed  essential  justice;  a  qualification  very 
liable  to  mistake,  when  the  essential  justice  was  to  be  determined 
only  by  our  view  of  the  particular  case.    Undoubtedly,  measures 
must  oe  squared  according  to  junctui^s,  and  to  the  habits  of  the 
society  on  which  they  are  intended  to  operate  \  and  it  would  hm 
an  unfair  conclusion,  that  the  facilities  which  presented  l;hem« 
selves  to  me,  for  the  trial  of  a  different  principle,  existed  at  the 
dates  to  which  I  refer :  whatever  were  the  causes  of  failure,  die 
expectation  of  extensive  influence  over  the  natives  had  been  disap^ 
pointed.    They  had  been  subdued,  but  not  conciliated.    It  was^ 
therefore^  desirable  to  see  what  might  be  done,  by  abstaining  froov 
any  conduct  which  would  unnecessarily  wound  the  pride  of  a 
chief,  or  disgust  his  fdlowers.    To  extinguish  the  jealousy  of  the 
chief,  by  paying  public  respect  to  his  station,  and  upholding  his 
authority,  was  to  secure,  not  his  attachment  alone,  but  that  of  his 
subjects,  who  felt  their  own  pride  trampled  on  in  his  degradation. 
I  therefore  pointedly  enjoined  the  strictest  observance  of  polite 
and  unassuming  demeanor  on  the  part  of  our  functionaries  to- 
wards the  rulers,  with  courtesy  to  the  better  classes  of  the  people^ 
and  kindness  of  manner  to  the  lower.    Still  mote  particularly,  I 
directed  that,  unless  where  a  special  provision  in  a  treaty  had  se« 
cured  to  us  a  right  of  intervention,  no  interference  should  be  at*^ 
tempted  with  the  ordinary  course  of  government  in  any  state* 
That  there  should,  be  even  an  affectation  of  avoiding  to  notice 
what  was  going  forward  in  the  interior  administration  of  affairs  ; 
it  being  sure,  that  in  cases  of  embarrassment,  the  native  rulers  would 
apply  to  the  British  functionary,  when  he  could  do  so,  without 
incurring  in  the  eyes  of  his  people  the  appearance  of  subjection. 
The  expedience  of  that  inculcation,  as  well  as  the  generous  alacrity, 
with  which  it  was  obeyed,  is  evinceid  by  the  singularly  rapid  sub^ 
sidence  of  all  Central  India  into  complete  tranquillity,  after  a  con- 
vulsion,  which  had  terminated  in  such  unprecedented  alterations* 
I  had,  indeed,  to  reckon  on  the  most  energetic  assistance,  in  my 
views,  from  both  the  civil  and  military  servants  of  die  Honorable 
Company ;  because  my  plans  were  in  exact  consonance  to  their 
inclinations  :  such  a  tone  towards  the  natives,  was  what  the  heart 
of  each  of  them  would  have  warmly  prompted.    I  could  not  for- 
give myselfy  were  I  to  let  slip  such  an  opportunity  of  rendering  to 
the  Honorable  Company's  servants  that  testimony,  which  they 
had  proudly  merited  from  me*    No  body  of  men,  taken  generally, 
can  be  more  high-minded^  more  conscientiously  zealous,  more  just, 
more  liberal,  or  more  rigidly  intolerant  of  any  turpitude  among 
their  fellows.    WitK  these  fundamental  good  qualities,  they  natu« 
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ratty  feelpieasure  in  indnlgittg  a  benign  and  conciliatory  address 
towards  the  natives*  I  had  but  to  sanction  the  propensity,  by  de- 
claring, that  Government  comprehended  its  wisdom,  not  less  than 
its  humanity.  The  effect  from  these  measures  has  been  of  late  so 
visible  throughout  the  country,  that  no  man  will  be  found  to  doubt 
it,  or  to  hesitate  in  saying  whence  it  arises.  Reckoning  thus,  that 
it  is  the  equity  and  amenity  experienced  from  us,  by  the  natives, 
which  so  sways  their  adherence,  I  cannot  be  wrong  in  representing 
the  circumstance  as  creditable  to  Britidi  reputatibn..  And  the  in- 
ternal tranquillity,  for  the  permanence  of  which  such  a  st]^  cl 
intercourse  is  a  satisfactory  pledge,  insures  to  our  country  so  un- 
reserved a  command  over  the  resources  of  India,  as  will-  justify 
the  statement,  that  augmented  advantage  to  Britain  ha»  resulted 
from  the  recent  transactions.  The  simple  principle  on  which  I 
acted,  continued  in  full  efficacy  when  I  quitted  India ;  and  I  can- 
not apprehend  that,  after  such  proofs  of  its  beneficial  conse- 
quences, it  will  ever  be  abandoned. 

As  to  myself,  I  can  readily  imagine  that  I  may  not  have  ade- 
quately improved  openings,  which  fortune  presented ;  that  I  may 
not  have  achieved  all  the  salutary  purposes,  which  the  devoted  gal- 
lantry of  the  troops  at  my  disposal  could  have  enabled  me  to  se- 
cure ;  that  I  may  not  have  attained  ends,  profitable  fdt  the  Honor- 
able Company,  with  as  little  hazard  or  expenditure  as  would  have 
attended  their  acquirement  in  hands  more  skilful.  But  it  is  not 
a  claim  of  ability  that  I  am  maintaining ;  my  engagement  was  to 
defend  and  promote,  to  the  best  of  my  capacity,  tihie  concerns  with 
which  I  was  intrusted.  I  have  sought  to  show,  that,  in  a  crisis  of 
unparalleled  complication,  extent,  and  difficulty,  the  exertion  4n 
which  the  fulfilment  of  my  obligation  consisted,  was  hot  forborne. 
The  issue  will  b^r  out  my  pretension.  For  the  settlement  of  such 
a  violently  disturbed  mass  will  never  be  referred  to  chance,  but 
will  be  attributed  to  the  efforts,  which,  however  they  might  be 
deficient  in  judiciousness,  must  have  been  anxiously  pondered, 
consistent,  and  indefatigable. 


/ 
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APPENDIX.  . 

(A.) 

Sketch  of  the  extra  expenses  occasioned  by  hostile  preparations,  and  the 

prosecution  of  offensive  operations,  during  the  last  four  official  year^  t.  e. 

from  the  year  1814-1815  tp  the  year  1817-1818,  appertaining  exclufliveiy 

to  th^  Presidency  of  Bengal,  viz. 

For  1814-1815. 
War  against  Nepaxd  first  Campaign,  includingthe  Offensive  Position  ofM^or* 

General  MarshalPs  Division. 

The  agere^te  amount  of  war  charges  in  the  year  1814* 
18.15,  including  CommissAriat  disbursements,  and  other 
incidental  expenses,  was S.R.  30,93,38 1  9  3 

The  above  aggregate  embraces  also  the  disbursements,  on  account  of  the 
following  corps,  suosequently  disbanded,  vif. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  W^L.  Gardiner's  levies,  consisting  of  Rohillah's 
and  Alii  Gboles'  levies,  raised  under  the  orders  of  the  Hon.  £.  Gar-r 
diner. 

Corps  of  Najabs  and  Mahwattis,  raised  by  Mr.  Hearsay. 

Corps  embodied  under  the  orders  of  Major-General  Sir  David  Och- 
terlony.-^Part  only  of  these  were  disbanded  ;  the  remainder  were  re^ 
tained  as  the  foundation  of  the  4th  Hill  corps. 

Troops  raised  by  Mirza  Alii  Beg.  A  corps  of  Najubs  under  Amur 
Khan.  Irregular  Horse  and  Burkundauzes  raised  by  the  Rajah  Gun<* 
sum  Sing. 

Troops  raised  by  Shaik  KuUah  Alii  Khan.  , 

Two  russalahs  of  cavalry  raised  by  the  Resident  at  Lucknow, 

For  1815-1816. 
Second  Campaign  against  Nepatd, 
Amount  of  war  charges,  including  Commissariat  ex- 
traordinaries,  and  other  incidental  cnarges    .        .        S.R.  20,68,580  10  11 

The  above  aggregate  embraces  also  the  expense  incurred  on  account  of 
the  foUovving  corps  subsequently  disbanded  : 

Irregular  russaiaha  and  Dakree  goorlahs  under  Major-Oeneral  Sir 
David  Ochterlony. 
A  russalah  of  irregular  cavalry  under  Bunker  Alii  Khan. 
Horse  raised  by  Daiial  Alii  and  Kusureen  Khan,  Zemindars  in  the 
district  of  Shahabad. 
Horse  raised  by  Mr.  Brooke,  at  Benares. 
Horse  raised  by  Mr.  Moorcroft,  at  Poosah. 

For  1816-1817. 
Siege  of  Hattrass. 
Amount  of  War  charges,  including  Commissariat  ek- 
traordinaries,  and  other  incidental  expenses    .        •        S.R.3,18,915  1^  10 

For  1817-1818. 
Offensive  Operations  agtdnst  the  Pindarries  and  Mahratta  Chieftains, 
Amount  of  War  charges,  including  Commissariat  extra- 
ordinaries,  and  every  incidental  expense    .        .        .        S.R.S4,34,874  0  9 

(Signed)        H.  IMLACK, 

Military  Auditor-General. 
(A  true  copy)  HASTINGS. 
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(B.) 

EXTRACT  from  the  Report  made  by  Major-General  Sir  DsTid  Ochterlonj^ 
of  the  Tour  which  he  had  been  mrected  to  make  through  the  Feudatory 
States  in  Mey war  and  Malwa. 

^  I  have  only  to  add,  that  throughout  my  tour  I  have  derived  the  most 
sincere  gratification,  from  observing  the  prevalent  tranquillity  and  increas- 
ing prosperity  of  the  country.  From  the  prince  to  the  peasant,  I  have 
found  every  tongue  elo()uent  in  the  expression  of  gratitude  to  the  British 
Government  for  the  blessings^  they  enjoy.  Discontent  or  oppression  appears 
equally  unknown,  except  at  'Oojein,  and  a  few  other  places  in  the  imme- 
diate occupancy  of  Scindiah's  relatives/' 

(A  true  copy)  HASTINGS. 

(C.) 

Calcutta,  86th  November^  1888. 
Mt  Lord  : 
In  reply  to  your  Lordship's  letter  of  the  3Sd  instant,  we  have  the  honor 
to  submit  the  following  statements  : — 

1st  The  joint  receipt  of  the  three  Presidencies  for  the  official  year 
1813-1814,  excluding  items  which  did  not  arise  out  of  Indian  sources 
of  revenue,  amounting  to  Rupees  14,74,07,388. 

4d.  The  receipt  of  1881-88,  restricted  in  the  same  manner,  was  Rur 
pees  18,88,09,838. 

3d.  The  registered  debt,  on  the  30th  April  1814,  amounted  to  Rupees 
81,31,98,508. 

4th.  The  registered  debt,  on  the  30th  April  1881^  amounted  to 
Rupees  8d,85/)6,549. 

5th.  The  average  of  annual  supplies  from  India  to  England  (beyond 
those  from  England  to  India)  durmg  the  80  years  preceding  1813-14, 
amounted  to  Rupees  38,83,465. 

6th.  The  averaee  annual  supply  (similarly  measured)  from  India  to 
England,  during  the  eight  years,  from  the  SOth  of  April  1814,  to  30th 
/  April  1888,  amounted  to  Rupees  1,05,90,515. 

7th.  The   cash  balances  of  the  three  Preddencies,  on  the  SOlh 
4pril  l6'l4,  amounted  to  Rupees  4,80,67,149. 
8th.   The  ca^h  balances^    on  the  SOth  April  1881,  was  Rupees 

9,78,62/227. 

Some  of  the  charges  of  the  past  year  not  having  been  yet  finally  adjusted, 
the  amount  of  Bengal  surplus  cannot  be  precisely  stated;  but  the  revenues 
having  amounted  to  Rupees  11,39,37,580,  if  we  assume  the  charges  of  the 
sum  anticipated  in  the  regular  estimate,  viz.  Rupees  9y03|04,786,  the  pro* 
bable  surplus  may  be  calculated  at  Rupees  8,31,38,795. 

It  is  proper  to  explain,  that  in  extending  the  account  of  the  supplies  to 
England  to  the  end  of  188 1-889  ^^  have  been  obliged^  in  the  absence  of  the 
Bombay  accounts,  to  take  as  an  estimate^  the  amount  furnished  from  tha( 
Presidency  in  the  past  year.  The  average,  howeyer,  of  the  past  eight  years 
in  the  general  account  of  the  three  Presidencies,  can  be  little  anected  by 
any  dinercnce  in  the  statements  of  estimated  and  actual  disbursemefits  at 
Bombay.  We  have  the  honor,  &c. 

(Signed)  HOLT  MACKENZIE, 

Secretary  to  Gov.  Rev.  Dept. 

J.  W.  SHERER, 
Accountant-General. 

(A  true  copy)  HASTINGS. 
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Amongst  the  various  .happy  consequences  resulting  from  the 
general  prosperity  which  has  succeeded  to  those  temporary  diffi- 
culties^ attendant  on  the  transition  from  long  and  arduous  warfare 
to  a  state  of  peace^  not  any  thing  can  be  more  gratifying  to  all  true 
friends  of  their  country^  than  to  contemplate  the  zeal  with  which 
every  pfan  that  can  add  to  the  welfare^  the  splendor^  land  the  honor 
of  the  nation^  is  received  and  adopted. 

In  these  measures^  the  numerous  and  Extensive  improvements  of 
the  great  Metropolis  of  these  kingdoms  stand  amongst  the  jnost 
Conspicuous^  and  arcf  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  healthj  the 
|»r(feperity  and  the  accommodation  of  its  inhabitants  individually, 
whilst  every  thing  Connected  with  the  national  taste,  the  rank  and 
dtfltion  of  the  country,  the  magnitude  of  its  public  edifices,  the  ex- 
tetvt  and  the  regularity  of  its  communications  both  by  land  and  by 
water,  dud  all  thos^  advantages  which  caiTbe  secured  to  a  wealthy, 
B  polished,  and  a  great  commercial  empire,  peculiarly  require  the 
vigilant  attention  and  the  fostering  care  of  an  enlightened  adminis- 
tration. 

All  public  Wdrks  should  be  regarded;  ad  th^y  combine  in  their 
respective  natures  the  grand  requisites  of  health,  utility,  national 
splendor  and  durability. 

They  may  be  divided  into  two  classes — those  which  unite 
public  benefit  with  local  or  commercial  advantages,  and  promising 
to  produce  pecuniary  returns  to  a  considerable  amount,  become 
immediate  objects  of  a  laudable  and  spirited  speculation.  In  ge- 
neral^ these  are  best  accomplished  under  the  direction  of  the  several 
enterprising  associations  for  which  this  country  is  conspicuous. 

It  is  however  obvious,  that  there  ought  to  be  some  salutary  re- 
straint to  prevent  the  love  of  gain  alone,  or  the  want  of  taste  in  the 
pi^jectors,  fr^tti  ^Ke(^ting-even  the  Miol^t  useful  mesisUred  in  ^ucb 
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aaiaUDCt  as  to  ditfigiire  tb«  Metropolis,  or  by  8<>tee  ubfortwuite 
adaptation  to.  mere  local  drcumstances^  materially  to  interfere  with 
the  general  advantage  of  the  capital  on  a  eaore  extended  seale^ 

The  next  class  of  public  works  consists  of  those,  the  great  and 
desirable  objects  of  which  can  only  be  attained  by  the  expenditure 
of  large  sums  on  measures,  which,  though  essentially  beneticial,  are 
ttol  cHf  a  nature  to  become  lucrative;  suck  as  the  opening, new 
streets  through  places  already  crowded  by  buildings,  or  widening 
and  improving  Ae  great^tfaoroughfiires  of  large  towns,  or  printipal 
roads*  Improvements  of  the  latter  description,  necessarily  becom- 
ing puUio  objeotsy  are  perhaps  less  likely  to  be  executed  on  a 
partial  scale,  or  in  a  bad  style,  than  when  left  to  the  judgment  of 
individuals  alone,  often  of  a  class  who  have  not  before  turned  thek 
attention  to  these  subfects. 

But  hitherto  the  object  of  the  moment,  and  the  mere  locality  of 
the  work  undertaken,  have  too  much  engrossed  the  attention  ;of 
those  who  exectited  it,  to  the  exchision  of  those  moce  enlsl'gsd 
views  which  ought  to  have  governed  their  operations,  in  the  coqi- 
binatioB  of  what  they  were  about  to.  erect,  or  to  alter*  with  what 
lud  already  been  done,  smd  what  k  was  desirable  siibseqaeolly 
to  execute.  Unless  due  and  steady  attention  to  such  considera^ 
tions  be  given  in  every  step  we  take,  a  perfect  whole  caa  never  be 
attained. 

With  the  most  extended  application  of  these  principles,  the  kh- 
violability  of  private  property,  justly  held  as  Qne  of  tbe  neiMt 
sacred  privileges  of  tbe  British  subject,  will  too  often  he  fomd 
materially  to  interfere:  yet  this  very  rights  valuable  as  il  is,  must 
necessarily,  in  civilised  society,  give  way  to  a  still  more  iosf^taftt 
consideration — the  good  of  the  whole :  but  this  right  to  inwde 
private  interests,  in  cases  where  tbe  public  good  is  oemcemed,  i^sts 
.with  the  legislature  alone,  and  requires  the  solemn  aanetiosi  of  a* 
act  of  Parliament  before  it  can  be  exercised. 

Acts  thus  obtained,  conveying  the  power  to  occupy  tbe  property 
of  individuals  for  a  general  good,  are  passed  on  condition  ofafH* 
portioning  a  fair  compensation  for  the  benefit  which  tbef»iibUc.at 
large  derive  from  this  necessary  invasion  of  private  rights;  whicb 
compensation  generally  consists  as  well  in  tbe  payment  for  tbi^iif^* 
perty  of  whicb  the  party  is  thus  involuntarily  defuived^sfis  by  MB 
indemnity  for  any  other  actual  iigury  which  he  may  sustain  ft»m 
its  loss.  w  ■       ,       /  >    > 

But  it  unfortunately  too  often  happens,  that  this  legislative  poiwer 
is  not  exercised  until  some  public  evil  has  arisen,  wbich  a  Jittleiore«> 
sight  might  have  averted  :  when  at  last  it  is  resorted  to,  the  tewedy 
only  tfikes  place  on  a  limited  scale,  and  thus  streets  are^Ji^dt  of4f 
buildings  erected,  or  plans  adopted  by  inexperienced  or  interested 


/• 
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'ihdMdd«k ;  And  remedy  for  t)ie  efil  after  H  has.  takeii  place,  miA 
tiol  prevention,  has  hitherto  been  the  courie  pursued. 

When  we  contemplate  the  rapidity  with  which  this  already  enoit^ 
mous  Capital  ifS  yearly  extending  in  every  direction ;  when  we  take 
into  consideration  also  the  vast  sums  which  aie  thus  expended,  anii 
the  great  increase  of  skill  and  talent  which  fire  called  into  action^ 
at  is  much  to  be  lamented  that  these  means  and  these  efforts  ahoitU 
not  be  brought  into  some  well*regulated  channel,  by  which  the  se* 
parate  works  of  thousands  inight  be  made  to  constitute  one  gtreat 
whole ;  and  that  whole,  whilst  not  interfering  with  the  rights  of  in*- 
dividnalsi  excepting  only  where  the  public  good  was  parampun^ 
Ending  gradually,  but  materially,  to  open,  improvoi  and  ornamen^ 
4hbse  parts  of  London  already  built,  and  becoming  the  certain 
means  of  future  additions  being  made. on  a  plan  in  all  respects 
worthy  of  this  great  capital  of  the  British  £mpire.  EdinbuVgh 
presents  a  brilliant  specimen  of  what  in  a  few  years  may  be  acconlf 
'plished,  by  a  happy  combination  of  grandeur  of  design  and  atea* 
-dtness  of  purpose*  * . 

•  To  effect  diese  important  objects,  a  superintending  pow^r  must 
somewhere  be  placed^  to  take  cognizance  of  die  various  parts  of 
^hich  this  great  whole  should  be  constituted;  This -could  oni^  be 
effected  by  the  establbhqaent  of  a-  permanent  Board  under  the 
sanction  of  Parliament,  which  Board  should  comprise  persons  the 
-Moat  generally  qualified  by  talent,  skill,  station,  office  or  otherwise, 
^ao  as  best  to  insure  the.  objects .  contemplated ;  amongst  fwhom 
«hould  be  aeveral  of  his  Majesty's  Ministers,  noblemen  and  gentle* 
toea  known  to  possess  experience  and  good  taste,  eminent  archir 
4)ietai)d  engineers,  the  Lord  Mayor,  with  a  certain  number  of  the 
•fiMtautborities  of  the  City  of  London,  and  other  official  characters^ 

The  pawers  with  which  such  Board  slK)uld  be. invested,  would 
htbi  foe  regulated  byi  Conunitteea  of  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament^ 
and  by  a  legislative  act* 

'The  first  object  requiring  their  attention^  would  be  a  careful  ex- 
«inination  of  all  the  improvements  which  have  recently  taken  place 
in  and  near  the  metropolis,  their  connexion  with  those  further 
contemplated,  and  as.  far  as  possible  from  such  data,  and  a  consi- 
tleittion  of  the  facilities  which  the  lapse  of  crown,  and  other  leases, 
ttad  various  local  circumstances  might  afford,  to  form  one  general 
]rian  of  those  further  improvements  which,,  on  the,  most  extended 
scale,  and  in  the  course  of  many  years,  it  might  be  desirable  to  ef- 
fect, in  order  that  every  single  step  henceforward  taken  might 
-constitute  a  part  of  one  great  and  well-organized  whole. 
'  Such  general  plan  should  contemplate  the  great  probability  of 
ths' Capital  extending  itself  still  considerably  further  on  every  side: 
h  should,  take. within  the  range  of  its  views, ^the^approachei^  from 
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|Very  part  oF  thVcoiihtfy,  ?hat  tijey'may  cortieih  the  best  dirdcftlaii^/ 
fall  into  the  iribst  spatibus  and  desirable  strfeets,  and  be  6f' a  itMtt^ 
suited  to  their  important  purposes.  Their  kdmendtfration/ alt  t6 
commence  from  some*  one  grand  central  object  in  the  Metropolis/ 
perhaps  from  the  General-Post  Office  now  building. 

The  reservation  of  numerous  and  eligible  sites  for  public  bttiJd- 
irigs,  churches^  museums,  libraries,  galleries '  for  works  of  arf> 
market-places^  See,  the  formation  of  public  walks,  squares,  atid 
•other  open  places,  to  insure  a  free  circulation  of  air,  to  give  splen- 
dor of  appearance,  and  space  for  exercise  and  amusement  to  tb<J 
inhabitants,  as  the  Capita!  may  extend,  can  alone  be  effected  by 
forethought  and  previous  arrangement,  and  would  be  M-ell  wbrthjl^ 
the  taste  and  munificence  of  the  present  reign.  ■  \    v.     - 

'  'Foreigners, Svho  have  visited  this  country,  have  constantly  re- 
iiilarked,  and  we  ourselves  must  feel,  that  the  Capitlil'  of  thes^ 
kingdoms  doeis  not  cbntain  a  residence  for  ifs  Sovereign,  in  any 
respect  adequate  to  tbe  dignity  of  his  high  station,  or  conformable 
either  in  splendor  or  accommodation  to  the  greatness  and  opulence 
of  the  British  Empire,  whilst  large  sums  are  annually  expended  irt 
keeping  up  palaces  scarcely  worthy  of  the  name.  -  '    ' 

The  des,ign  of  restoring  Windsor  Castle,  the  most  magnlficetit'  6f 
ilie  ancient  residences  of  our  Sovereigns,  to  all  its  former  splen- 
dor, which  is  now  in  progress,  and  intended  to  be  executed  in-  a 
style  perfectly  accordant  with  its  original  character  and  grandeur*, 
has,  I  believe,  given  universal  satisfaction  to  the  nation.  •       • 

^  Whether  the  erection  of  a  rofyal  residence  for  the  Kings  of 
England  in  the  Metropolis,  may  now  be  in  contemplation,  t'rfb 
not  presume  to' surmise.  It  certainly  appears  desirsflbfje;  thfeitwlhe 
extended  plans  which  would  have  to  come  tinder  the  conside*ratibn 
of  this  Board,  they  should  not  lose  sight  of  the  importance  of  such 
a  nieasure,  but  take  into  their  contemplation  the  most  desirable 
site  for  tfiat  purpose,  and  act  in  conformity  thereto,  in  laying  out 
the  vicinity  of  that  situation,  and  in  all  the  approaches  which  can  by 
any  means  be  connected  with  such  a  gre^t  national  object.  1  aim 
indeed  convinced  that  the  period  is  not  distant,  when  the  liberality 
and  high  feelings  of  the  British  Nation  will  induce  them  td  offer 
such  a  t.ribute  of  their  loyalty  and  attachment  to  their  Sbvereign.' 

To  these  prominent  objects  should  be  added,  those  weH-corirf- 
dered  plans  which  would  in  succession  afford  the  best  means^  ftJr 
^videning  all  great  thoroughfares,  and  for  forming  the  best  -ap- 
proaches to  the  bridges  and  great  public  edifices,  and  from  otie 
important  part  of  the  Capital  to  the  other. 

In  ancient  cities,  where  the  most  valuable  public  and  private 
buildings  are  often  trowded  irregirlarly  together,  the  most  fre- 
quented streets  We  c'omhionly  so  narrow  ds  to  occasion  nfcft^n*^c*Iy 
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laeotiveBieQcei' but  great  danger.  Tbe«i^  iMutd  genmBypbaiidk 
cktMQ)  bett^be  remedied  by  boldly  cutting  a  few  great  streels' of 
suitable  dimeRsions  in  the  directions  most  required,  as  has  beea 
done  in  Regent-oStreet :  wherever,  oA  account  of  expense  ox 
from  other  caoses,  this  cannot  be  effected,  every  opportunity 
flbouid  be  taken  systematically  to  widen  the  narrow  parts,^  and  re- 
move the  obstructions  in  all  streets  through  which  the  greatest 
pressure  takes  pkce. 

It  must  be  obvious  that  the  most  beneficial  effects  would  re* 
suit  from  more  completely  opening  the  great  communications 
frem  the  West  end  of  the  town  to  the  city*  I  will  instance  from 
Charing  Cross  to  St«  Paul's ;  from  Piccadilly,  to  fall  into  Holbom 
near  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields ;  and  from  Oxford-Street  into  Holbora* 
Those  parts  of  the  present  streets,  where  available  for  the  piir«- 
pose,  to  be  mueh  opened  and  improved,  and  many  obstructiops 
removed  in  their  progress.  Other  communications  in  a  direction 
from  $onth  to  North,  woidd  be  of  at  least  equal  importance.  It  i« 
understood  that  a  plan  of  this  description  is  now  in  contemplation^ 
having  for  its  object  the  formation  of  bne  continued  and  spainous 
street  from  Blackfriars-Bridge,  through  Fleet-Market,  to  form  a 
grand  outlet  to  the  North  road* 

Another  peculiarly  desirable  measure  of  this  kind,  both  as  tn 
dtrectioD  and  local  advantages,  is  suggested,  for  the  formation  of  a 

Kiat  central  street  from  Waterloo  Bndge  northward,  which  wouhl 
verse  Bo^-Street,  Covent-Garden,  between  the  two  Theatres^ 
Charlotte-Street,  Bloomsbury,  and  ^11  direct  into  Gower-Street, 
thus  joining  the  New  Road.  It  would  in  its  course  intersect  pro«- 
perties  of  comparatively  small  value,  and  speedily  must  become 
cme  (d  the  most  leading  and  important  lines  of  communication  in 
the  Metropolis. 

Aa  opening  of  this  class  seems  much  wanted,  leading  from  the 
North  of  the  Exchange,  or  from  the  Bank  of  England^  through 
Moor-Fields  and  Finsbury  Square ;   whilst  it  scarcely  can  be  re* 

Juisite  to  observe,  that  an  ample  street  should  be  opened  from  the 
lew  London  Bridge  through  the  heart  of  the  City. 
The  removal  of  the  cattle*market  from  Smithfield    to  some 
commodious  situation  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Metropolis,  and  the 
prohibition  of  slaughter-houses  within  its  limits,  are  objects  of  the 
utmost  iniportance  to  the  health  and  safety  of  its  inhabitants. 

^hough  not  within  my  plan  to  particularize  many  obvious  im- 
provements of  this  nature,  yet  those  I  have  mentioned  will,  I 
trust,  be  regarded  as  being  more  or  less  worthy  of  public  consi* 
derations 

It  would  be  important  that  any  act  of  Parliament  for  such  pro* 
posed  improvement  should  contain  a  proviso  diat  proprietors  of 
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)9|i4r  inl^P^^g  to  ij^fQUX  a^ynew  jUreol,  sqUBiH^t  ^f  public  ^Mray 
mit\m  a  c^tain  limilj^  «bould  be  required  ^i  ei^bmit  as^ipcciAc  plas 
tp  this  Board  ;   if  the  Board  di^^pprov^  of  itt,  either  qq  ac^otiiit'of 
iU  direction,  level,  or  in  aoy  other  parMculi»r>  ^hey  should  ppsseaa 
the  power  tp  suspend  its  execution  uptil  after  a  reaspuiable  specified 
tinie^  if  Parliament  should  ^n  be  sitting,  or  for  »  certaio  period 
after  Parliameot  should  uext  ha^ve  ^sseiobWd :  aod  if  the  Board  did 
mot  within  that  tin^e  bring  forward  a  bill  to  regulate  auicb  new 
plan,  the  parties  might  then  pro^ee^l  |  by  thiy  ineans  any  minor 
defeat  would  bei^o^ne  the  subject  .of  firrapgemept,  or  if  material,  an 
j»ot  af  the  ]Le^slature  might  remedy  th^  evil.    In  de&uk  of  sueb 
jf^ftJm  9ubmitti|]g  their  plap,  th^  groMpd  ^  laid  out  idoit  Uk  jac^ 
(i]«iire  9Py  piivileg^  of,  or  IjNe  regarded  M,  a  puUie  pl««e  ^or  higk«' 
wajr, 
,  An  .<efiactmei9t  wpuld  be  v#ry  beqeiicial,  that  in  future  oot  auy 
9tici^t.  i^uld  be  la^  oyt  <Mi  «k  Variiftg^-roi^d  unde^r  a  4:ertain  widi^^ 
and;  iu  p^iKtff  uliN^  situatioBs,  with  a  powier  to  i equire  a  still  greftter 
^lidti^ ;  this,  b^ifi^  a  pmut  in  M^hich  th^  per^Qual  jiaifiN^  of.  the 
fAlbject  IS  cpncecned,  ^hptuJd  be  p^ir^^Wt  to  cousideratioDs  el  ini^ 
^ii(^d/i|a)  wter«^r  I  ^m  awar^.^at  ma»y  a(:ts  already  reguUte  the 
^^ouatructioia  of  bouses,  sewers,  water  ^nd  gaa  pipes,  Su,,  whkbit 
la  not  my  inteotio^  tP  dij^cu^. 

All  inteaded  public  or  national  building?,  with  pfena  and  tleaai^ 
tipna,  and  ^-  statem^i^t  <Qf ,  the  mat^ri^to  'Of  wbieb  tliey  were^  to  be 
ponatructed,  to  he  ^uAimitted  tp  tk^  ^pAsidemtiop.of  thia  Board 
j^fi^re  bevig  comipieQfied,  and  tki%  ah^iAtd  ^^teewt  to  idiA  alter&tione 
4^ ibooe biu^ingpnpw  iu  co^sten^e.  Tp  th^  should  b#  added 
^MPb  regulatiPUff  f^  wpuld  insure  th^  jpur ^seryatiw  of  aU  tboae  veac^ 
rable  public  edifices  which  yet  re^main  to  ua  of  the  wi^i&oeuce 
jqX  other  times ;  but  too  many  of  which,  through  ieattentiesi,  igno* 
^m^Qfif  0r  9jUU  wpr^  causes,  }^ve  either  b^^n  de^tcoyed  or  .adapted 
ttp  p^eseqt  purposes  iu  u(>  ii^idicious  a  m<9pner,  and  in  a  siyte  so 
xompl^tejy  9t  varianoe  with  th^eir  ptigin^  ^b^iuAer,  as  torcettveat 
>b^P9  ipto  blemishes  instead  of  oroamont9,and  to  ix.au  imputation 
on  the  public  taste  of  th^  country.  The  Mel^ropolif  bu^  in  ifab 
•IQi^aoner  beiGi^a  depdved  of  many  pjroud  mouwieols  of  former  days, 
^pd  various  |>arts  of  the  three  kingdoms  have  to  deplore  the  irf c|- 
nareble  loss  they. have  8U9tained.'-^Who,  for  instance,  can  see  those 
buge  and  mis-shapen  masses,  which  h^ve  been  erected  for  barr«dcs^ 
on  the  lofty  eminences  and  amidst  the  voeerable  lowers  and 
(Gothic  battlements  of  Edinburgh  and  $<^rling  Castles,  disfignrmg 
those  stately  monuments  of  aAti<)uity,  without  experi^cing  feeUngs 
of  deep  regret?  Surely  it  might  have  been  possible  at  least  to  liaire 
.preserved  tbeoiitli^e  of  their  fmbi^r  chimi3$ei!^  aod  yet  to  Jia^a 
^reudeml  them  «Hpable  of >i^fif  9C^^l^il^  iqiUtaify  pi^rfK^ieej.  ^ 
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How  mismUy  i6t  the  last  tinrb  centuries  has  flie  Ttftref  bf 
iidodoti  been  disfigured.  This  anti-pictaresque  system  is  giving 
tvajr  to  a  more  corredt  feelings  and  a  characteristic  conisistetic]^  is 
now  regarded  as  being  requisite  in  the  conversion  of  ancient 
buildings  to  modem  purposes.  They  should  not,  however,  any 
longer  be  left  to  chance  or  caprice,  but  ought  to  be  placed  under 
the  permanent  guardianship  of  those  who  would  feel  how  impor- 
tant it  was  that  such  invaluable  remnants  of  a  nation's  splendor 
should  go  down  unimpaired  to  afler-ages. 

It  is  lamentable  to  see  public  edifices  Of  great  utility  atid  g^im-^ 
deur  of  design  constructed  with  perishable  materials,  ^hi6h  in  "a 
few  brief  generations  are  certain  to  fall  to  decay;  or  erected  iik 
crowded  situations,  in  which  their  general  effect  is  entirely  ftfsft; 
and  their  more  minute  beauties  scarcely  capable  of  being  eicamiilied. 
Of  sticfa  we  have  many  deplorable  examples ;  as,  St.  Paul's  Gsfthe- 
jdral,  placed  on  sfo  contracted  a  site,  that  it  cannot  be  seen'  tO''a£ 
vantage  in  a  single  point  of  view;  and  St.  Martin's  Church/ in '^ 
narrow  inferior  street,  closely  built  round  with  houses;  besides  mni^ 
other  instances  too  numerours  to  recapitulate.  St.  Martin's  hfh^ 
fair  in  a  short  period  to  emerge  from  its  obscurity ;  but  I 'fear 'it'' 
would  require  sacrifices  on  too  hii^e  a  scale,  to  give  us  Ae  sam6 
expectation  for  St.,  Paul's :  yet  despair  is  but  a  bad  ally;  and  '^^ 
4now  not  whait  the  future  may  produce. 

It  is  my  wish  only  to  state  the  general  views  and  principles  ok 
which  the  plans  1  have  ventured  to  suggest  are  founded.  Many 
Hvill  be  infinitely  better  qualified  to  point  out  the  specific  modift  6t 
carrying  any  of  those  measures  into  effect,  should  they  be  thotiglft 
available,  for  placing  the  future  improvements  of  the  Metrbpol^ 
DO  an  organized  and  a  permanent  system.  ' ' 

I  shall  next  refer  to  those  specific  plans  which  have  r^entl^ 
been  brought  forward,  and  others  which  suggest  themselves  f6t 
consideration.  We  must  all  regard  the  opening  of  the  grand 
communication  from  Pall-Mali  to  the  end  of  Portland^Place,  the 
formation  of  the  Regent's  Park,  and  other  extended  designs  conl^ 
menced  under  the  immediate  auspices  of  his  present  Majesty,  as 
having  given  a  renewed  impulse  to  that  attention  l!b  works  df 
public  utility  and  magnificence,  which  bid  fair  to  rtok  the  present 
reign  as  one  of  ^e  most  distinguished  for  the  encouragement  oF 
the  arts  of  any  in  our  history.  * 

The  stop  which  was  put  to  the  new  building  adjoining  West- 
minster HalJ,  and  the  taking  down  a  part  of  what  had  been  erected 
in  a  style  incongruous  to  the  venerable  edifices  near  it,  is  one  df  the 
most  favorable  presages  of  what  we  may  hope  to  see  accomplished- 
Xt  will  induce  gresitcfr  caution  ¥br  the  time  to  come ;  and,  a4  hi  an 
individual,  ^  in  a  puMic  body>  it  is  more  hianly.to  aeknowl^  sfft 
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lemir  and  to  sectify  it^  (ban  to  persevere  iti  it  only  beofaild^'  it  hth 
been  commencfed.  Thia  act  of  candor  and  good  taste  cannot  faS 
most  favorably  to  prepossess  the  public  mind  towaras  those  ^en- 
ttemen  wko  have  thus  entered  on  their  career.  It  is  only  to  b^ 
'lioped  that  the  spirited  and  able  sketch  by  Colonel  Trench  for 
completing  the  buildings  at  Westminstei*  may  be  carried  into  full 
Effect ;  and  that  the  consistency  of  the  whole  may  not  be  sacrificed 
by  an  lil-tiiDed  and  petty  economy^  or  a  fear  of  fully -meeting  the 
question,  apd  correcting  the  errors  of  what  had  been  previously 
done.  To  complete  the  nneasure,  St.  Margaret's  Church  moat 
certainly  oughts  to  be  taken  down^  in  order  that  Westminster 
Abbey  and  these  buildings  may  be  viewed  to  the  greatest  ad  van* 

•  This  has  been  a  happy  forerunner  of  the  extensive  plans  whico 
have  just  been  brought  forward  by  Colonel  Trencb>  for  adoption 
on  the  banks  of  the  Thames.  The  meeting  over  whicti  His  Royal 
Highness  the  Duke  'of  York  presided,  which  was  attended  by  the 
Duke  and  Dutchess  of  Rutland,  several  of  his  Majesty  VMinistek^, 
the  Lord  Mayor,  and  other  authorities  of  the  City  of  London,  wi(h 
^various  persons  of  eminence,  assembled  in  the  State  Barge  on  that 
River,  wasiinique  and  interesting,  their  unanimity  most  satisfactory, 
and  the  measures  proposed  far  above  my  commendation.  I  can, 
therefore,  only  regret  that  he  who  has  done  so  much  and  so  well, 
should  not  have  extended  his  proposals  still  further  :  his  viewsj  he 
^aj^have  done,  but  not  have  thought  it  expedient  to  bring  them  all 
forward  at  the  same  time :  be  this  as  it  may>  I  WH)uId  rather  that  a 
more  extended  scale  of  operations  had  been  developed  by  Colonel 
Trench ; 'and  it  is  with  a  full  consciousness  how  much  better  it 
would  have  been  in  his  hands  that  i  vienture  to  otfer  any  ideas  of 
foy  own.  Colonel  Trench's  present  proposal  extends  from  Loii- 
tlon  Bridge  to  Scotland  Yard,  and  only  on  ohe  side  of  the  River. : 
I  however  conceive  there  is  every  inducement,  and  I  know  liot  of 
one  olriection,  to  this  magnificent  Quay  being  continued  from  Scot- 
land X  ard  to  Westminster  Bridge.  That  those  who  have  followed 
the  banks  of  this  noble  river  so  far,  may  by  the  same  route  ap- 
proach at  Westminster  the;  most  venerable  and  ancient  buildings 
which  this  CajMtalcan  boast:  this  part  of  the  Quay  need  not  be 
80  much  raised  above  the  river.  Such'  a  terrace  would  enhance, 
not  depreciate,  the  value  of  the  various  residences  which  are  on  its 
banka.  The  communication  on  the  north  of  the  River  from  London 
to  Westminster  Bridge  would  thus  be  complete.  I  am,  howevet, 
Uoclined  to  believe  it  would  not  by  any  means  be  impracticable  tp 
continue  the  terrace  from  London  Bridge  eastward,  across  tlie 
Custom- House  quay,  to  the  gates  of  the  Tower,  without  narrow^ 
ix%  the  bedof  the  River  which  would  thus  open,  communica^ 
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'effecU  ■ .     ■    t  v.      -  fj      , 

In  pmpoMg  a  s^  bar^m'€KUmii(m  o(  Ibete pUMpfiikfmpm^  I 

%m  «w«r»>  beyond  wbiU  ba»  been  tuggetted  bj  oUunv,  I  l«tl.  tfav 

gneatetl  diflWoQce  in  venturing  to  offer  anj  vitwf  iof  mj  ownip 

tbf  public  consideration*    Tbete«  n»  they  r^tn  to  the  Tb•nlel^ 

would  coniist  in  forming  in  iocceaNon^  and  afi  it  may  be  /ouml 

pnaetpcable,  qoaya   or  terraces  on  tbe  South  sideband  tbat  thn 

aiaino  plan  should  filrtbsr  be  continued  on  both  sidea  of  tbetBivm  -m 

far  up  at  least  as  Vaiixball  Bridge*    I  will  now  consider  .the  .offoet 

ivbidb  would  be  prodlieed  by  tbelbnoation  nf  qoays  on  tbe  Survey 

jude  ot  the  River^  fyom  We^Umoster  Bridge  downwarda       >      i  •  * 

Let  us  first  suppose  terraces  completed  on  each   side  Am 

WeslnnipAter,  to  Waterloo)  Bridge,  termioaled  by  tbosie  iKro  tioble 

ibadgesj^  n^th  a  pnbiio  driive  entirely  round.    Tbis.wonU  form  m 

basm  ilitb  Ike  mag^fioenoe  of  wbicb  mot  any*  thing  of  the  kind  Jv 

.  £nnQ|Hi  oonld  coodpare^  Tbe  sasie  obsenraljon  woiM  •  neatly  appifr 

m  jniooasaion  to  tbe  setiteral  divisions  of  the^Ri9ar,  sbnuUittmliar 

mwtsaros  be  oaf  ended  as  far  as  London  Bridge*  In  the  dii^imiia.^ 

£sr  dowa  aato  Bhckfriani,  the  River  is  oe^bunly  suffidently  widi^ 

and  at  t|»*a  places  between  Biacbfriai-a  and  London  Brii%e  tom As 

,  Soudi  sida^  ^^y^$  Uiough  on  a  confined  iaoale^  are  )ali»adiy  foroMri^ 

whicbiWoiUd  add  to  the  lacili^of  die  ondertaking^  aodradwee-tha 

Nor  can  I  aoe  any  aidScient  reason  why  hismd  <quay«/  tbongb 
fiotaupported  <hi  arches  the  whole  wny^  migbt  notbe  continued \up 
iboBifer  from  Westminster  to  Vauahall  Bridge:  on  tbe  iSortbisidflf^ 
tiha  reaidei^e  of  t(ie  Speaker  of  tbe  House  of  Cnmsnomr^  aM 
both  Houses  of  Parliament^  would  be  improved  by  thfomii^ilfais 
larriico  between  tbem  and  the  Biver,  and^us  giving  ^emike  op- 
poctanity  of  having  a  magnificent  additional  fixnit  and  ottmmaitt«» 
c;aUoD. 

Frocoeding  upwards^  past  that  shabby  and  iU-built  pari  of 
Westnnnsterj  for  a  vety  short  dist;anee  only  could  any  obstacle,  be 
jmet.  withy  after  wbicb  a  quay  i§  already  formed  at  Miilbank  as  ftr 
4IS  Vauxhail  Bridge.  The  improve^neol  would  be  great  both  .in 
appearance  and  in  accommodation  io  tbe  public,  giving  a  gciiid 
and  most  desirable  entrance  from  tbe  West :  the  increase  in  dm 
value  of.  lihe  property  from  these  messures  would  be  such^  ae  it  ja 
to  be  imagined  would  induce  the  proprietors  of  lands  in  that  quadar 
to  take  an  active  pMTt  in  ibeir  promotion. 

On  the  South  side,  there  is  already  a  terrace  at  Lambeth,  wbaco 
I  understand  tbe  lands  held  under  tbe  Arcdnbishop  of  Can^iJMicir 
4ire  nearly  out  of  lease :  perhaps  not  any  mode,  either  for  ocnamnnt 
Mir  iMtsantage,.  coidd  |»e  more  iksirablo  tiban  the  fornsatioo  olaiquajr 
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Apg^thal^flifie  iflliefiiw^  nor  O9«kl'tfa0iel|i«r  (|MpriMim«dopt 
may  m^Murefl  «o  conducive  to  ibeir  interested 

The  onHMvail^  iImb*  utility,  «im1  ibe^pnicticahility.  <»£  tlwM  oi«a<- 
8iir«8  mf»pmr  wt^ttMlioaiible-r^adqieaddnt  of  ike  migai^cwit  |nnh 
«M5iuide  tins '  i^btaiged,  4be  health  of  the  {leople  pi^ai6ted^  and 
the  spti^dor  of  the  Metropotis  greedy  augmeBted^  The  adiall 
which  diese  qoaya  voold  adfbrd  from  the  prodigiout  pr«muc«>  of 
mtriage^  diroug^  the  present  iasuffioieiit  streets  of  the  -Gapilatii 
il  has  been  gesefally  adrntted^  would  alone  lorm  aa  a«nploiiiK 
dttcement.  -, 

•Such  are  the  plans  whioh  I  b<^  to  sngg«st,  for  the  gredtialbNft; 
extended  impn^xeaseet  on  bodi  s^les  of  ihe  Thames :  whether  ihn 
whole  could  thus  be  undertaken^  or  their  entire  ^campletinn  be^eit- 
pncted  on  so-gsent  a  ooaki,  nrost  tpendtaUy  be  left  lo  fhe.pragivss 
nf  tioie  and  -cifounistliuias*  I  aa»  fiett  aivare.thal /i^as  -ihoin 
■iflgoilude  thcijr  wonld  require/  rthe  ceMScunesic^  eif  meaypiuftayi 
and  a  4Soaestderable  aapenditore  to  insdre  their  aooptnpliBhtnentri 
and  ainee  they  4^ouki  only  be  effeeied  bf  •pmeooeerted  asnmgeH 
nents^  I  cannot  avoid  urging  to  the  pij^ic  conaideration^  ihateaiali 
yenr  which  these  measoKe  are  ikferred,  the  diffioidtiesareoaftidato 
n^goient  in  a  double  fatio^  by  tbe  increased  falue  of  the  pdropesty 
inrluch  nay  >be  reqiusile  for  thefnirpose,  and  by  the  erection  of  now 
b«uJdinga^  on  plans  iaconipatible  with  the  designs  conteaiplaled^ 
that  if  tbe  requisite  preliminary  steps  are  much  longer  poslpaniNti 
liheor>exeeuliqn  may  ultimately  become  impraolicaUe. 
•  Eeesy^one  nsuat  appnove  of  Colonel  Trench's,  proposal  to  deiu>*' 
futertbesis  noUe  quaya  with  fountains,  statues^  planted  waUo^'^and 
aU^^thosaonuuDents  which  give  effect  to  the  public  plaoaa  of  a 
I^Hntsnation* 

1  know  not  if  1  shall  be  diouglit  too  visionary  in  venturii^lo 
throw  out  ihn  idea  of  en  interesting  national  monument  faing 
made  a  distinguished  feature  in  this  splendid  scene.  ,\ 

.  Two  monuoientSy  it  will  be  recoUectedy  were  some  years  ago 
voted  by  Pariiament  as  tributes  to  the  naval  and  the  military  ^kiqr 
of  the  country.  Why  they  haye  not  yet  been  erected^  I  do  not  know .1 
b>ut  in  this  interval,  tbe  veteran  herpes  who  achieved  the  exploits 
wbich  these  trophies  are  intended  to  commemerale»  are>  onel^ 
one,  faat  sipking  into  tbe  silent  tomb^  without  seeing  this  tnstimot 
nial  of  the  gratitude  of  their  .country  raised  to  their  memory  mri 
their  fame. 

I  would  therefore  propose  that  the  naval  moouroeot  should  he 
erected  in  the  middle  of  that  great  bashi,  or  branch  of  tbe  River^ 
between  Waterloo  and  Westminster  Bridges,  Let  a  massive  gray 
wite  base  rise  out  of  the*  centre  of  the  fiiwer,  with  broad  flat  etepi» 
fiom  lew  te  high-water  mark:  on  thiff^  vviith  a  suitable elovnted 
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4f9M^^imii^  ittid  siitti«r«r«tt««lnf#(tU%^i«t  «i^  alM^ 'ibdfifllr 
statMl  anobla  pedestiJ,de4($df^«dr'with^titibl^t^sif^Kfcflr/yifl^^ 
tiotMr,  baMd  or  names  of  those  whose  actions  it  wiisinlMi4«d(tO'4ioni« 
mm^iSMOt^  mm)  «n  it  fo«  )ila€^'&iG%  «r)ttmph»l  cthMm  d1  ^grtod* 
bttH'  simplo  arcfailebture,  the  •whole  of  granite,  '>«4th^^'  UrSbi^ 
bnmse'fttatae  of  onr^reat  nafal  faero^  Nelsofi^  on  itsr  s^chttik.  * ' 
'  Witfain  Che  pedestal  might  be  aeoommodatibn^  fot  vi^le^n' sba^' 
SMO^  aheraately  relieved  from  Greenwich^  to 'guard  and  aho#'th« 
iMoiiiHCiiit  by  day^  and  k^ep up  lights  at  each  angle  by  night/that 
vessels  might  not  be  liable  to  accident.  A  winding  stairc^lil^  in^thc^ 
AdTl^of  the  column  might  condntit  to  a  ^gall^ry  roQnd*it»  i^af^l, 
Hilob  would  affiMfd  a  view,  the  tnagnilcenoe  bf'^ich'  ootftt^ 
searoely  be  surpassed.  .      •    •    .     i:/ 

'•  I  know  not  where  a  national  monument  to  the  n^al  gTorjr  Of 
our 'toMmtry  could  be  better  placed,  than  thus  rising  triitmf>h£mtty 
Stmii  ibe  bosom  of  the  l%ames,  in  the  c€fntre*of  the  'Me¥ro{ii6l}s  ^ 
Md  ii»  Parliament  have  already  voted  the  funds  foi*  thef^^i^oM; 
thift  measure  would  not  be  adding  to  ^e  expense  of  the  priesetie 
plaff  of  improvements.  .  »     .       .  •     .        .t        i 

<f  i  'doid>t  not  bu%  an  ecjuirNy  approaprmf^ '  situation  fUSl^the 
fdun^fdr  tfae  military  trophy  which  was -voted  at  the  i^mo  tiot^^ 
md-  pftibaps  it  could  not  be  better  placed  than  as  a  splendid 
tkiumphal  arch  to  form  the  grand  approach  to  the  futilr6  royri  resi«^ 
4efleeiin  thesCapkal.    • 

It  has  ever  been  «  subject  of  regret,  Ibat  so  noMe  a  river  as'^flM? 
^Iiames  should  so  long  have  been  suffe^^y  as  it  were,  obscurely 
to  wind  its  course  through  the  capital  Of  'England,  scarcely  Vi 
he  seen-  by  the  public,  except  through  the  i^l»strad^  of  thtf 
bridges,  its  magnitude  and  grandeur  comparatively  dbserv^ 
Only 'by  a  few. 

I  itbaa  been  JQstly  remarked,  tliattothe  ^uays  on  the  banft^  of 
the  Seine,  Paris  owes  much  of  its  magnificence.  But  little  a<^ 
vantage  has  been  taken  of  the  Elbe  as -it  parses  through  Dresden; 
iiei^r  has  the  Moldauat  Prague,  nor  the  Danube,  either  at  Viennai 
or  at  Buda>  been  made  to  contribute,  as  they  might,  to  tSie  embet-< 
liritment  of  those  capitals  of  the  Austrian  Monarchy.  lAt  Rome^ 
the  banks  of  tke  Tibef ,  in  former  times,  added  gready  to  its  ^lei^ 
dor ;  but  in  the  lower  ages  they  have  been  lAuch  neglected.  On 
Ikm  contrary,  the  quays  on  the  Atro>  a  beautiful,  but  not  by  nn^ 
means  a  large  river,  at  Florence  and  .at  Pisa,  have  essentially 
tended  to  the  ornament  and  the  salubrity  of  those  two  interesting 
cities.  But  tbat  river  not  being  navigable,  their  founders  had  not 
to'contend  with  the  two  distinct  objects  of  preserving  the  <rom- 
awrtialddvai0ta£gei9of  ^utfys  for  the  convenience  of  shipping;  aM 
of  forming,  mag^cent  tevraces^fo^*  ^le^idi^commodatioiiof  fhe^peo^' 


.V ,  ItbasJwgbeen  aiaubjactof  reiinirik><tbat:tbeifiiigiiih  bfttt  pml 
le^SiatonUoQCopubtiCtbafha^  tbaif  ihe|]eo|ite  of  AnjEi  other  OMOlry^ 
either  An(ue«l  ior  moderih  The  E!gyfij|i3iiB5.the:Q«eeki8»  •aod  tbe 
Jlotnaos  regarckd  them  a»  db^jeots  of  tfaQ  firat  iai(mrtaiite^!iiriKih«r 
A$i  tbey .  cpRlcibttied  to  health,  cleanliaaaa^  or  luxury*  Ttesa  atrno- 
tures  were  on  the  most  magnifioeut  scale:  they  conteftiwd  nait 
'Quly.  >ti»  bathS)  replete  witb  «very  accoaunodatiop,  ihut  .also 
numerQuaibal^  an4  galleries^  censtruQted  o£the:iiiofll  epotlfinal^ 
fials^  and  decorate^  with  apleodid  works  of -arli  surtouiidad*ibjr 
gardens,  and  public  walks^  and  frequented  by  every  descdlptipnfiQf 
persons  from  the  most  elevated  in  the  state,  to  the  humblestcitiaen. 
Of  ^bese  celebrated  edi&9e9/6ttffiGieiiit  famaint  t^tiil  eaislriMr  many 
-places,  to .  bear  testimoay  to  their  forttien  grandaur :  many^  nobis 
statues  and. valuable  wprks  of  antiquity  have  baan  wff^mceA.from 
amongst  their  ruins,  and  now  foroi  cooapifmouaiotnamaBla  •of  the 
£rst  galleries  in  Europe.  ^^'i 

-.„Nor  has , this .  attentioa  (^  balhs  been  confified  to  tliiMe  gaeat 
■oatious  ofiantiquity.  The.  Mahometaas,  from  ih^  ■astabli8bnl€M^«if 
that  faith,  have  considered  them  as  being  amongst  the  greateatrra*- 
quisities  aadjiuxuries  of  lif4^«  r 

.  It  may  be  said  that  these  were  the  habits  aiad  .waatSiOf  waoMlr 
countries,  aud  tbet  they  are  not  requisite  for -the  ccMer-  climatt  of 
Englaiul;  but  this  is  au  evTor  which  has  of  lsLt»  ImtmcomlMai 
withjiiud)  success;  and  the  importance  of  hatha  of:  various  daaarip* 
tions  to  .the  health  of  every  claas  of  society. isfic^,  I:believe^«almoal 
universally  allowed ;  and  that  scarcely  a  greater  hanefijti  could  be 
conferred  on  the  community  than  to  place  them,  within  ^heuraadi 
^  ithosfl  in>tbe  lowest  cifcumataocas,  ajad.  iu  gradation  incraaamg 
in  accommodation  and  luxury  according  to  the  station  or  meanaxif 
ftbose  for.  whom  they  we«e  designed.  ,     :    .; 

:  They  should  be  hot  ahd  cold,  of  fresh  and  sea  vvatar^-  aiaaide  or 
medical,  as  the  case,  may  require* .  ^  •   >   .( 

X  doubt  not  but  arrangements  could  be  formed  lo  (aectire  amaufr* 
pie  supply  of  sea-water  every  tide,  and  at  a  moderate  expeoafii  ^ 
^  -  Many  objects  presenting  a  smaller  prospect  of  succeaa,  and 
inferior  in  public  utililj^  are  seized  on  with  avidity^  and  burgoiiBUMa 
aubscribed  in  a  few  weeks  for  their  establishment.  Other  natifNMi^ 
and  in  a  more  northeracUmale  than  <mws,  have  aeen  ^the  ianfiort* 
-ance^of  this  afabjed,  and  have  acted  on  that  cou^ctionv 

.  It  might  perhaps  be  thoughl  to  come  within  the  duliesrofia.perw 
Avinent^  Board,  who  bad  under  tbeir  aaperiuleQdancoauch  meanuMa 
M  could  promote  tho  ifnprovemcot  Md  the  decoratipaiiof  4ite 
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JlifdoiMiu^  t^^eet  apdrtbti  oif  their  atleBtiMfti  *^  «t>giik>rt'j 
of  ittcb  tdificefl  beeMiin^iittioiitl  dhj^cu,  or  At  leatt  «s  r^ardb 
the  selection  aad  reservfttion  of  suitable  sites  for  thw  erecdon^  bjr 
iMKhasMciiitioDf  «s  niiii^  be  disposed  to  underttke  shnfiftr  measbres. 
.  TbfU  far  as  regards  the  health,  the  accommodatioB;  attd  the 
Jokurwe  of  the  living.  I  now  turn  to  a  subject  which  only  ri^ 
ifu^es  to  be  intestigated^  to  bring  conviction  to  every  nnnd  that 
•eotne  ehange  is  indispensable — I  allade  to  the  cemeteries  of  tbe 
:4cad. 

<  The  every  day  scenes  that  occur  in  tbe  burying^grounds  of  the 
-Mefropolis^  and  many  other  parts  of  the  kingdom^  and  which  I 
hfcve  heard  from  authorities  utiich  it  is  impossible  to  donbt,  are  to 
the  last  degree  revolting^  akid  highly  dangerous  to  the  health  of  the 
•people. 

'  Where  are  to  be  found,  alt  which  remains  of  those  who  but  ib- 
centlj  took. the  lead  in  the  active  scenes  of  this  great  Metro<^ 
xpolis  i  Cannot  even  the  labors  of  a  long  and  a  successful  life 
'^aeeure  an  undifstorbed  9epulclire?  Cannot  gratitude,  affection^ 
friendship,  or  feeling,  command  from  the  living  to  the  dead  4 
^plaee  where  they  may  remain  undtstul-bed,  aiid  which  last  testi- 
Aionial  of  respect  we  also  shall  so  soon  require'  from  our  ilm- 
-oessorsi 

it  is  true  we  have  Westminster  Abbey  and  5t»  Paul's,  where  jk 
natrod  offcrf  its  tribute  to  the  illustrious  dead.  The  great  Und  the 
•ffluent :4iave  their  family-vaults,  and  many  in  private  life  regard 
with  reverence  the  tomb»  of  their  departed  frietlds.  But  whik 
it  tbo  common  usage  in  tfiis  respect  ?  I  speak  broadly  atecT  go- 
neralijrv  and  the  exceptions  comparatively  are  but  feW/  Tfth 
einrest  universal  practice  in  our  burial-grounds  cannot  be*  *^ii^ 
«e6ded>  in  an  utter  defiance  of  all  the  common  feeKi^  of  othr 
iwtttie,  by  the  w^t  uncivilised  people  of  the  mdst  barballrdlis 
Inge;     ..        i 

In  the  present  state  of  things  there  is  not  one*tenth  part  of  thb 
requiifteiBpaee  appropriated  to  this  purpose;  and  the  occupier  of  a 
new*made  grave  becomes,  as  it  were;  the  tenant  of  aday,  fsmiil 
-brtttaUy  disintei^ed  for  the  base  and  mercenary  purpospe  of^gain 
sellingtfae  spafce  which  had  thus  b^en  occupied.  It  is  worthy  <jrf 
the  Legislature  to  rectify  this  evil,  and  to  take  such  measures  and 
pw^de  such  splice,  iliat  every  human  being,  however  humble  oir 
obacure,  ehould  at  last  have  an  undisturbed  grave.  '  i 

It  is  not  less  deserving  the  attention  of  every  individual,  who 
has  a  single  being  or  earth  connected  with  him  by  the  ties  of  kiw- 
dred  o»r  affection,  \o  concur  in  measures  by  which  he  may  bb  as- 
•ufod 'that  their;  dust  should  repose  in  peace.  As  it  is,  w^  follow 
4be  iwpiaini^of  ?our  ftitinds  in  aft  the  pomp  of  grief  to  n  gr^ve 
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vlidb  ttta^^bonly  ^  iMaitidv  and^iv^ jmpeiid  iMii^  ittik#«Mdi«^ 
^  4i£ t^  fiAOismfi than  w<»dd  t^ciif e-tbe  ir «alaf  Air  #>irdK 

Cemetericis  niidbt  be  formed  od  a  scale  which  would  do  honcv 
to  the  couAti^y  witb^f  ery  maaaa  U>  prenitt  the  irkiladoo  of  tf^ 
tamb.  Sy«i^  the  common  avidity  for  gain  in  a  qiecolatkig  nation 
migHfcf^m  aacb  ao .  establi^bmant  and  turn  it  to  aaeoont^  and 
where  ,vaulta  for  families^,  or  apace  for  in^viduaU^  might  be  pur« 
cbaaedaa  a  freehold*  Some  plains  have  already  been  proposed  for 
auch  an  object^  to  supply  designs  for  which  would  afford  nmfie^ 
scope  for  an  architect  of  feeling  and  judginent^  Where  tombs  or 
other  testimonials  of  respect,  according  to  the  station  the  deceaMi 
bad  filled  in  tife^  might  be^  erected  by  dieir  eurviving  friends  ovelP 
their  remains — where  it  might,  be  possible  to^  visit  the  grates  of  the 
dead  without  exciting  the  horror  of  the  living,  and  where  wn^ 
might'  with  mournful  satisfaction  contemplate  the  spot  iit  which^ 
slept  die^  last  remains  of  those  who  had  been  dear  to  as  in  iihf^^ 
and  within  these  ample  grounds  might  perhaps  be  eriMtiedsoma^ 
the  churches  recnentV  voted  by  Parliament^  og  especial  acta  uiH 
doubtedly  might  be  obtained  for  such  a  purpo^«r 

iDbe  indifference  or  neglect  of  this  country  and  of  ibo^preaMf 
geiieratbo  to  this  subjecti  is  truly  astonishing ;  it  but  ill  aoaori^ 
with  the^  progress  of  civilisation  in  almost  every  other  respect>  antf 
forms  a  qtrikiog  conU'ast  to  the  veneratioft  with  wUch  near^  all 
the  gr^at  nations^  of  antiquity^  and  the  untutored  (Uivage  t>f*e1«rf 
age.  and  of  every  couo^  yet  diseoveredi  regarded  the  ameititj^HQMf 
the  tomb  and  the.  rtoiaina  of  their  ancestors*  ^    «*  i- 

llbe  health  and  feelings  of  the  living,  inspect  to  themomei^  af 

the  dead,  and  die  character  of  England  as  a  civilisied  stafte,  e^uay^f 

requiiie  that  the  pre«!ent  practice  of  disturbitig  thosci  only  recentig; 

loteired^  to  norake  room  for  4he  still  mor«  reeendy  dead,  ahcHiU  lit 

done  away  with  for  ever;  and  that  sufficient  space,  amd  jn  proper 

situations,  should  be  set  apart  for  this  purpose,  to  the  full  ext«ril 

that;  the  importance  of  the  object  can  require^ 

[^   It  may  be  argued,  that  the  eapenditure  attendant  on  variotts 

•laiprovisments  conducted  on  so  extended  a  scale,  migha  form  an 

insuperable  objection ;  yejt  perhaps^  it  would  not  be  an  impvoti^ 

dent  use  of  the  public  resources^  were  we,>  within  ^tbe*  space  of  a 

few  years  and  during  a  period  of  profound  peace^  to  devate  as 

large  a  sum  to  the  embellishment  of  the  British  capital  and  otbm* 

parts  of  these  kingdoms  with  many  noble  works  of  utility  and 

splendor,  in  cultivating  the,  arts,  and  employing  thousands  suid  ^tiens 

of  thousands  of  the  inhabitants,  as  formerly,  during  a  long  period^ 

we  expended  in  every  single  month,  in  the  prosecution  of  War; 

and  if  that  war  was  supported  with  firmness  and  constancy  hy  the 

natiouj^  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  the  same  people  woaM  as  ma- 
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diJ|]l,MPCiir  te  the  QstabUebtoeiit  of  t^iNe  duraUe  m>QiiBwiit8  of  tbe 
greatness  of  iheir  country  'm  arts,  as  they  did  to  a«sftaia  its  glory  ii» 
sirms* 

'  I  believe  we  were  first  indebted  to  Sir  Christopher  Wren  for 
the  idea  of  forming,  a  lofty  terrace  on  arches  along  the  banks  of 
the  Thames,  but  bis  plans  I  have  not  seen,  nor  yet  those  more 
recently  proposed ;  neither  have  I  had  the  honor  of  conferring  with 
Colonel  Trench,  nor  any  of  those  distinguished  architects  who  have 
turned  their  attention  to  this  subject.  I  may  therefore  be  going 
over  ground  already  better  occupied  by  others,  and  I  may  likewise 
overlook  very  important  points  before  suggested ;  but  my  attention 
was  called  to  that  part  of  the  subject  which  regacds  the  banks  of 
the  Thames,  by  the  proceedings  of  the  meeting  which  recently  took 
place.  After  the  development  of  the  plans  then  brought  forward,  it 
has.  become  a  less  difiBcult,  and  I  hope  will  not  be  deemed  a  pre-* 
auipptuous  of5ce„  to  propose  the  farther  extension  of  what  has  been 
$f>  ably  commenced.  With  such  feelings  I  venture  to  offer  these 
a^^estipiis  to  the  indulgent  consideration  of  the  public^ 

Those  observations,  which  regard  the  general  improvement  of 
^e  Metropolis  in  other  respects,  are  the  result  of  various  crude 
thoughts  on  the  subject,  which  had  at  times  presented  themselves 
to  my  view,  but  had  been  suffered  to  remain  dormant  in  my  own 
mind,  until  the  measures  under  connderation  induced  me  first  to 
commit  them  to  writing,  and  now  to  offer  them  in  their  present 
form,  under  the  hope  that  others  more  equal  to  the  task  may  be 
incited  to  sive  their  serious. attention  to  such  important  objects  ap 
Ihe future  improvement  and  embellishment  of  this  great  Metropolis 
of  the  British  Empire; 

The  general  attention  which  of  late  has  'been  directed  to  suh<- 
jectB  of  this  nature,  cannot  fail  to  have  had  the  most  encouraging 
effect  on  all  who  feel  the  great  importance  of  a  right  dire<;tion 
|>eing  given  to  ^e  public  taste,  who  connect  the  cultivation  of  all 
the  arts  of  civilised  life  with  the  moral  improvement  of  the  country, 
and  who  view  a  just  combination  of  public  utility  and  national 
splendor,  as  being  amongst  the  surest  indications  of  ^n  enlightened 
government  a|id  a  polished  people, 
a^fA  July^  1824. 


This  paper  which  was  received  by  us  at  the  time  of  its  date,  and  was  de- 
signed by  its  Author  for  insertion  in  our  last  Number :  but  our  arrange* 
meats,  then  made,  prevented  its  admission.  ,  Ed. 
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1  HAVE  been  honored  with  a  letter  from  Be^ast,[daLted  ibt 
19th  of  July  last,  written  in  the  name  of  the  Committee  of  Corr«*> 
spondenoe  appointed  by. the  D&legatss  of  45  Volunteer  Corps 
assembled  at  Lisburn  on  the  1st  of  the  same  month,  *  for  taking- 
preparatory  steps  to  forward  dieir  intentions  on  the  subject  of  a 
more  equal  Reprbsbntation  of  the  People  in  Parliament/ 
and  signed  by  their  Secretary,  Henbt  Jot,  Jun.  Esq. 
'  ''  In  this  letter,  after  showing  the  corrupt  state  of  the  boroughs 
in  Ireland,  the  general  opinion  of  the  people,  that  the  con^tution 
can  be  restored  to  its  ancient  purity  and  vigor  by  no  other  means 
than  a  Parxiamentabt  Rbtorm,  and  informing  me  of  the 
Steps  which  have  been  taken  and  are  taking  by  the  Volunteers,  in 
determining  to  procure  this  desirable  object,  the  Committee  is 
pleased  ^  to  request  my  sentiments  and  advice  as  to  the  best,  most 
eligible,  and  most  practicable  mode  of  destroying,  restraining,  or 
counteracting  this  hydra  of  Corruption,  Borough-ii^uence^mojAet 
to  lay  my  opinion  before  the  provincial  assembly  of  Delegates  which 
is  to  be  held  at  Duitgannon,  on  the  8tb  of  September  next/ 

**  This  great  mark  of  confidence  from  gentlemen  in  whom  so 
much  trust  is  placed  does  me  great  honor;  for  as  I  have  not  the 
pleasure  of  being  personally  known  to  any  of  them,  1  can  owe  it 
but  to  the  favorable  opinion  they  are  pleased  to  entertain  of  my 
constant  and  zealous  endeavors  in  the  public  service. 

'^  I  am  sensible,  that  tiner  only  proper  return  I  can  make  for  this 
honorable  distinction,  is^  to  obey  their  commands  in  the  best  man- 
ner I  am  able;  for  although  my  insufficiency  for  so  arduous  a  task 
would  afford  me  but  too  good  an  excuse  for  declining  it,  yet  I  feel 
it  would  be  inconsistent  with  my  ideas  of  the.  obligation  every  man 
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is  under  to  «erve  the  public  as  well  us  be  can,  if  I  was  to  refuse 
giving  my  opinions,  such  as  they  are,  when  thu^  called  on  by  a  re- 
epectable  body  of  gentlemen. 

f^  Besides  my  inability,  I  have  to  regret  the  want  of  time  to  collect 
and  arrange  my  thoughts  in  such  a4nanner  as  to  be  fit  t6  appear 
before  you^  and  the  necessary  limits  of  a  letter,  which  will  not 
admit  of  the  extensive  investigation  %vbich  a  subject  of  this  vast 
importance  deserves ;  for  although  I  fear  I  must  be  long,  I  am 
sensible  I  cannot  do  itjustice. 

'*  The  subject  of  a  JParxiamentary  Reform  is  that  which, 
of  all  others,  in  my  opinion,  most  deserves  the  attention  of  the 
public,  as  1  conceive  it  would  include  every  other 
ADVANTAGE  WHICH  A  NATION  CAN  WISH;  and  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying,  that  from  every  consideration  which  1  hate 
been  able  to  give  to  this  great  question,  that  for  many  years  has 
occupied  my  mind,  and  from  every  day's  experience  to  the  present 
^  hour,  I  am  more  Mid  n^re  convinced,  that  the  restoring  the  right  of 
VOTING  universally  to  every  man>  not  incapacitated  by  nature 
for  want  of  reason,  or  by  law  for  the  commission  of  crimes,  together 
mkh  ANNUAL  ELECTIONS,-  ts  theonhf  R^arm  thatxan  be  ttf- 
9«£CTUAL  and  PBRIKANRNT.     I  am  farther  codvincedi  thai  it 

IS   THE  4>NLY«RBFORM   THAT  IS    PRACTIGA4LB. 

>'  All  Other  plans,  that  are  of  a  palliatii>e  nature,  have  beitn 
found  inaufficient  to  interest  and  animate  the  great  body  of  die  peo- 

Ele,  from  whose  earnestness  alone  any  reform  can  be  expected.  A 
mg  esclusion  from  any  share  in  the  legislature  of  tbeir  country  hai 
rendered  the  great  mass  of  the  people  indifferent  whether  the  mowv 
poly  that  sttbttsts  continttes  in  tlie  hands' of  a  more  or  less  exlenried 
Compamf,  or  whether  it  ia  divided  by  them  into  thares  of  sbme^ 
what  more  or  less  just  proportions.  IHie  public  feels  itself  uncon- 
cemed  in  these  contests^  except  as  to  the  oppressiolis  it  endiKres^ 
and  die  exactions  it  suffers,  wtech  it  knows  must  continue  so  long 
as  the  pec^le  remain  deprived  of  all  control  over  their  representa* 
ti[ves.  This  indifference  of  theirs,  when  the  last  attempt  was 
made  for  additional  county  members,  waa  used  by  your  oppo- 
nents as  an  ailment  against  all  reform  ;  it  was  asked  with  a  tri* 
umpbant  air,  where  are  the  petitions  from  the  inhabitants  of  Bir- 
mingham, Mttichester,  Halifax,  and  other  great  unrepresented 
towns  i  Their  silence  was  deemed  a  proof  of  thehr  acquiescence 
and  satisfaction  in  the  ^present  form  of  elections.  The  truth  ris/thkt 
THE  PEOPLE  have  been  so  often  iieceived,  that  ih^  mil  now 
toarcely  tnut  AiifY  set  of  me;n  ;  and  nothhag  but  self-evident 
conviction,  that  a  measure  tends  effectually  toithe  recovery  of  their 
nglita,  can,  or  indeed  oueht  to  interest  them  in  its  favor. 

<*  The  lesser  reform  kafe  been  attempted,.  With  every  possible 
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advantage  in  its  favor ;  not  only  from  the  zealous  sup|oort  of  the 
advocates  for  a  more  effectual  one,  but  from  the  assistance  of  men 
of  great  weight  both  in  and  out  of  power.  But,  with  all  these 
temperaments  and  helps,  it  has  failed.  Not  one  proselyte  has  been 
gained  from  Corruption ;  nor  has  the  least  ray  of  hope  been  held 
out  from  any  quarter,  that  the  House  of  Commons  was  inclined 
to  adopt  any  other  mode  of  reform*  The  weight  of  Corruption 
has  crushed  this  more  gentle,  a^  it  would  have  defeated  any  more 
efficacious  plan,  in  the  same  circumstanceSf  From  that  quarter, 
therefore,  I  havie  nothing  to  hope*  It  is.  from  the  people 
▲T  LARGE  THAT  I  EXPECT  ANY  0OOD.  And  I  am  con- 
vinced, that  the  only  way  to  make  them  feel  that  they  are  really 
concerned  in  the  business,  is  to  contend  for  their  full*  clear, 

and  INDISPUTABLE  RIGHTS  of  UNIVERSAL  REPRESENTA- 
TION. I  call  them  such,  not  only  from  my  own  conviction,  but 
from  the  admission  of  the  friends  to  the  more  moderate  plan,  who, 
in  the  Second  Address  of  the  Yorkshire  Committee  to  the  people, 
confess  that  our  claims  are  founded  on  the  true  principles  of  the 
constitution,  and  only  object  to  them  on  account  of  imprac- 
ticability. But  their  plan  has  now  had  a  feir  trial,  and  (if  itia 
from  the  inclination  of  Parliament  that  practicability  is  to  be 
expected)  has  been  found  as  impracticable  as  ours.  The  more 
extensive  plan,  at  the  same  time  that  its  operation  is  more  com- 
plete, depends  on  a  more  effectual  support— that  of  the  people. 

**  I  am  also  persuaded,  that  if  the  scheme  for  additional  Cotmr 
iy  Members  had  proceeded  any  further,  infinite  difficulties  would 
have  arisen  in  adjusting  it.  Neither  the  Yorkshire  committee, 
nior  Mr*  Pitt,  have  the  detail  of  their  plan.  A  just  reparatioii 
would  have  been  a  most  intricate  task ;  for  where  different  interr 
ests  are  separately  represented,  the  proportion  is  not  very  easy  to 
ascertain.  The  doubt  you  state  concerning  this  mode  of  reform 
appears  to  me  well  founded ;  a  Jew  great  families  might  divide  a 
founty  between  them,  and  cHoose  the  members  by  a  house-list,  like 
East-India  Directors.  Another  difficulty  from  the  increase  of  the 
number  of  members,  which  might  render  the  house  more  tumulr 
tuous  thap  deliberative,  hjas  its  weight.  But  the  greatest  objection, 
10  my  opinion,  to  this  and  every  other  narrow  and  contracted  plan 
of  reform f  h,  that  i$  proceeds  oq  the  same  bad  principle  as  the 
abuse  it  pretends  to  rectify;  it  is  %iil\  partial  and  unequal:  a  vast 
majority  'of  the  community  is  still  left  unrepresented;  and  its 
finppt  essential  concerns,  life,  liberty^  and  property,  continue  in  the 
absolute  disposal  of  those  whom  they  do  not  choose^  and  over  whom 
they  have  no  control.  In  the  arrangements  of  plans  of  this  kind, 
there  is  no  leading  principle  to  determine  that  the  addition  ouglit 
fo  be  one  hundjced,  fifty,  or  two  hundred  i  that  the  allotment 
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should  be  according  to  the  popolation^  property,  or  taxes  paid  in 
each  county,  if  that  any  supposed  proportion  between  the  landed 
and  the  trading  interest  is  the  just  oukj  and  that  the  division  of 
county  and  city  members  will  correspond  with  this  proportion  when 
found. '  AW  is  at  sea,  without  any  compass  to  enable  us  to  dis* 
tinguish  the  safe  from  the  dangerous  course. 

<<  But  in  the  more.  liberal  and  great  plan  of  universal  re- 
presentation, a  clear  ^nd  distinct  principle  Bt  once  appears, 
that  cannot  lead  us  wrong : — not  convenieucy,  but  right,  if  it  is 
not  a  maxim  of  our  constitution,  that  a  British  subject  is  to  be 
governed  only  by  laws  to  which  he  has  consented  by  himself  or  his 
representative,  we  should  instantly  abandon  the  error  ;  but  if  it  is 
die  essential  of  freedom,  founded  on  the  eternal  principles  of  jus- 
tice and  wisdom,  and  our  unalienable  birthright,  we  should  not 
hesitate  in  asserting  it.  Let  us  then  but  determine  to  act  on 
this  broad  principle^  of  giving  to  every  man  his  own,  and 
we  shall  immediately  get  rid  of  all  the  perplexities  to  which  the 
narrow  notions  of  partiality  and  exclusion  must  ever  be  subject. 

**  In  the  digesting  a  flan  on  this  noble  foundation,  we  shall 
not  find  any  difficulty  that  the  most  common  understanding  and 
pains  will  not  easily  surmount.  It  does  not  require  half  the  inge- 
nuity of  a  common  tax-bill;  and,  as  a  proof  of  my  assertion,  I 

MYSELF     DREW     THE     FORM    OF     A     BILL  Jor    this    purpoSe, 

which  1  presented  to  the  House  of  Lords  in  1780 ;  not  as  a  perfect 
work,  but  merely  to  show  how  easily  the  objections  to  the  practi« 
cabiiity  of  the  plan,  and  the  inconveniences  that  are  suggested, 
might  be  got  over. 

*  **  1  believe  the  sending  you  a  copy  of  my  bill  will  be  the  best 
way  of  explaining  its  operations.  I  have  not  one  ready  at  this  mo- 
ment ;  but  it  shall  soon  follow  this  letter. 

**  1  shall  therefore  only  mention  at  present  a  few  of  its  provisions, 
which  1  think  entirely  remove  the  most  plausible  objections  that 
have  been  urged  against  it. 

'^  T!Yie  present  number  of  Members  in  the  House  of  Commons 
is  preserved,  so  that  all  apprehension  from  too  numerous  an  assem- 
bly ceases. 

*^  An  account  of  the  whole  number  of  males  of  age  in  the  king- 
dom is  to  be  taken,  and  divided  by  the  number  of  members  to  be 
sent,  which  will  find  the  quota  of  electors  to  choose  one  member ; 
from  the  best  account  I  can  now  get,  it  will  be  about  2600;  th^se 
are  to  be  formed  into  districts  or  boroughs  from  the  most  contiguous 
parishes;  and  by  having  all  the  elections  throughout  the 
kingdom  in  one  and  tike  same  day,  and  taken  in  each  parish^  aQ 
fear  of  riot  and  tumult  vanishes. 

'^  I1ie  great  expense  of  elections,  which  arises  chiefly  from  the 
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cost  of  convening  eledlors  to  the  -plaoe  of  poll,  tod  e&tertnimiig 
ibem  there,  and  on  the  road^  will  be  no  more,  when  every  man^  will 
vote  m  his  own  parish^  Bribery  must  entirely  cease  :  in  a  siogrle 
iborough  it  "would  be  difficult ;  on  so  many,  as  to  have  any  effect, 
impossible.  The  numbers  to  bethought  would  be  infinitely  too 
great  for  any  purse..  Besides,  annual  parliambnts,  bj 
Aeiv  frequency,^  and  by  their  shortness^  would  doubly  operate  in 
INreventing  corruption. 

^'  The  vast  expense  of  petitions  toparliament^  on  account  of 
illegal  returns  would  be  reduced  almost  to  nothii^.  The  pointa 
on  which  these  contests  generally  turn,  are  the  qualificiUions  of  the 
electors,  ttoder  the  numberless  restrictions  the  present  laws  have 
imposed,  which  require  the  attendance  of  witnesses,  the  produc-^ 
lion  of  records,  and  are  subject  to  infinite  dispute.  But  when  no 
other  qualification  shall  be  necessary,  but  that  of  being  a  Briti$h 
subject,  and  of  age,  there  can  be  but  little  left  to  contend  on  as 
lo  the  right  of  electors  to  vote.  AH  other  .i]uestions  that  could 
afford  ground  for  a  petition  would  be  trifling,  and  might  be  decided 
in  one  day.  Many  other  objections  are  obviated  by  the  bill^  but 
it  fs  needless  here  to  mention  them. 

*'  But  diere  is  another  sort  of  objection  against  which  no  provi- 
sion can  be  ftaade,  as  it  is  merely  imaginary*  it  is  feared  %y  some, 
jkhat  the  influence  of  power  and  riches  will  give  tathe  ^aristocracy 
so  great  a  lead  in  these  olectioiis  as  to  place  the  whole  goverBoieni 
in  their  hands.  Others  again  dread,  that  when  paupers  and  the 
]bwest  orders  of  the  people  shall  have  an  equal  vote  with  the  firs^ 
commoner  in  the  kingdom,  we  shall  fall  into  all  the  confusion  of  a 
democratic  republic*  The  contrariety  of  these  two  apprehensions 
might  of  itself  be  a  sufficient  proof  that  neither  extreme  will  take 
place.  Jt  is  true,  that  the  poorest  man  in  the  tii^dom  will  have  an 
equal  vote  with  the  first,  for  the  choice  of  the  person  to  whom  he 
trusts  his  all ;  and  I  tinnk  he  ^ught  to  have  that  equal  degree  of 
security  against  oppression.  It  is  also  true,  that  men  of  superior 
fortunes  will  have  a  superior  degree  of  weight  and  influence.;  and 
'  1  think  that  as  education  and  knowlege  generally  attend  property, 
those  who  possess  thehi  ought  to  have  weight  arid  influence  ynth 
the.  more  ignorant.  But  the  essential  difference  will  be,  that 
although  the  peofde  may  be  kd^  they  cannot  he  driven*  Property 
will  have  its  weight,  as  it  over  mirat  have,  in  all  governments;  and 
1  conceive,  that  in  this  plan  it  will  precisely  find  its  just  proportion 
combined  with  talents  and  cbasacter.  A  man  of  oreat  FBOn 
PBBTY,  that  is  beloved  and  esteemed,  wiU,  as  he  ought,  have  the 
greatest  sway  ;  but  tyranny  and  oppression,  though  attended  wil^ 
riches,  may  be  resisted,  and  will  no  loog^  be  attended  with  a  bur- 
gage teature  at  command. 
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^'  Anollier  «ubjeel  of  afiprahettsion  'i%i  thai  the  priiict|de '  of 
allowing  to  every  man  an  equal  right  to  vote  tends  to  eqtmUty  in 
other  respectSi  and  to  lewlproperty.  To '  ne-  tt  seems  to  have  n 
dirett  contrary  tendency*  The  equal  righls^of  men  to  security  fronv 
oppression,  and  to  the  enjoyments  of  life  and  liberty,  strike  me  as 
perfectly  compatible  with  their  unequal  shares  of  industry,  labors 
and  genius,  which  are  the  origin  of  inequality  of  fortunes.  The 
equality  and  inequality  of  men  are  both  founded  in  nature;  and 
whilst  we  .do  not  confound  the  tw(k,  and  only  support  her  establisln 
menta^  we  cannot  err*  The  protection  of  property  appears  to  nm 
one  of  &e  most  essential  ends  of  society ;  and  so  far  from  injuring 
it  by  thisr  plan,  I  conceive  it  to  be  the  only  means  of  preserving  it  | 
for  the  present  system  is  hastening  with  great  strides  to  a  perfecl 
equality  in  universal  poverty. 

''It  has  been  said,  that  this  plan  of  extending  this  right  of  voting 
to  every  imtividual  creates-  much  uneasiness  in  the  minds  c^ 
quiet  and  welMispoBed  persons  z  and  that  if  paupers,  vagabonds^ 
and  persons- of.no  pioperty  were  left  out,  there  would  be  no  objec* 
tion  to  extend  it  to  all  householdei^  and  persons  paying  taxes,  and 
that  the  same  divisions  into  districts  might  take  place.  My  answer 
is,  that  /  know  of  no  man,  ht  hun  be  ever  (O  poor,  wh&in  his  con* 
sumption  fffood  and  use  (^raiment  does  not  pay  taxes  ;  and  that 
I  would  wish  to  encourage  an  enthusiasm  for  his  country  in  the 
breast  of  every  sabject^  by  giving  him  his  just  share  in  its  gavem<£ 
ment.  I  readily  admit,  that  such  an  alteration  would  be  a  vast  im* 
provement;  but  1  must  prefer  the  adhering  rigidly  to  a  sel^ovidenl 
principle,  especially  when  attended  with  no  mconvenienoe  in  the 
execotion,  that  I  can  foresee.  Besides,'  we  should  again  4U1  into 
the  difiiculties  of  drawing  the  Kneof  separation,  and  into  the  dis^ 
putes  about  quatifioations.    . 

'^  The  apprehensions  that  our  government  wili  become  too  di^-* 
mocratic,  have  been  urged  on  another  ground.  It  has  been  said^ 
that  the  House  of  Commons  has  usurped  the  whole  power  of  go^ 
vernment;  that  the  crown  in  reali^  no  iongeip  possesses  its  nega^ 
live,  and  must  in  all  things  be  ruled  by  the  House  of  Commons  ; 
that  the  Houset  of  Lords,  in  consequenceof  its  exclusion  (by  the 
will  of  the  House- of  CoHHnons>  and  'Hot  bylaw)  from  interfering  in 
money-bills,  no  longer,  in  fact,  exercises  the  functions  of  a  brandl 
of  the  legislature;  that  the  only^  means  by  which  the  balance  of 
the  constitution  is  now  in  any  degree  pneserv^d^  is  by  the  irreg^dar 
influence  of  the  Crown>  andof  tihe  Peers  in  the  House  of  Com^ 
mons;  end  that  if  they  are  excluded  from'interference^there,«s^>iris 
supposed  will  be  the  case  if  this  bill  passes^  and  me  not  restored  t^ 
their  origmal- share  of  power^  the  equilibrium  willbe  destroyed,  and 
the  government  become  purely  democratic-  • 
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'^  Tcrremedy  tUa  objection,  k  has  be«o  tnswered  by  others,  that 
it  is  but.  just  and  reaamable^  aod  that  they  moan  at  the  same  time 
thai  th^  Cjo^mpoa  are  restored  to  their  rights,  that  the  Crown  and 
^.  Peers  should  recover  theirs.  This  answer  has  been  ridiculed 
in.Hiy  opinion  with  more  wit,  than  solidity  of  argument.  It  has 
b^en  (represented  as  admitting  that  whilst  the  House  of  Commons 
Q^i^tinAi^.  corrupt,  the  King  and  the  Lords  should  submit  to  its 
df^sioQSi  ^  but  that  when  it  should  really  speak  the  voice  of  the 
people,  tb^Q  it  would  be  right  to  revive  the  dormant  powers  of 
resisting  it. 

*'  For  ray  part  I  agree  in  opinion  with  those  who  are  for  restoring 
to  all  parts  of  the  state  their  just  rights  at  the  same  time ;  to  do  it 
generally,  not  partially,  is  what  I  must  contend  for*     At  the  same 
time,  1  admit  that  I  am  not  for  restoring  the  negative  of  the 
Crown.     My  reason  is,  that  it  appears  to  me  preposterous  that  the 
will  i^o^E  MAN  should  for  (ever  obstruct  every  regulation  which 
(fUthe  resfqfthe  nation  may  think  necessary.    I  object  to  it  as  I 
wcMild  to  any  other  prerogative  of  the  Crown,  or  privilege  of  the 
JLords,  or  people,  that  is  not  founded  on  reason. 
.    '*  But  I  agree,  that  if  the  House  of  Commons  was  reduced  to 
its  natural  dependance  on  the  people  alone,  and  the  present  system 
of  making  it  the  exclusive  part  of  government  was  continued,  we 
should  approach  to  a  pure  democracy  more  than  pur  constitution 
warrants,  or  than  I  wish  to  see.     I  am  not  for  a  democratic,  any 
more  than  for  an  aristocratic,  or  monarchic  government,  solely  ; 
I,  am  for  that  admirable  mixture  of  the  three,  that  our  inimitable 
and  comprehensive  constitution  has  established.    I  wish  to  see  the 
e^cecutive  part  of  government  revert  to  where  the  constitution  has 
placed  it,  in  the  hands  of  the  Crown,  to  be  carried  on  by  its  minis- 
ters ;  those  ministers  under  the  control  of  Parliament ;  and  Par-^ 
liament  under  t/ie  control  of  the  people.    I  would  not  have  Par- 
liament made,  as  it  daily  is,  a  party  concerned  in  every  act  of  state^ 
whereby  it  becomes  the  executive,  for  which  it  is  not  calculated^ 
and  loses  its  superintending  and  controlling  power,  which  is  the 
main  end  of  its  institution.    For  when  the  two  Houses  are  pre- 
viously pledged  by  addresses,  votes,  and  resolutions,  it  becomes  ex- 
tremely difficult  for  them  afterwards  to  censure  measures  in  which 
they  have  been'  so  deeply  engaged  by  acts  of  their  own.    Another 
great  inconvenience  arises  from  Parliament's  taking  so  much  of  the 
executive  of  government  on  itself,  which  is,  the  excessive  length  of 
the  sessions  :  an  evil  which  of  late  has  greatly  increased.   Now  thai 
Parliament  is  engaged  in  every  detail  in  order  to  screen  the  minis^ 
ter,  it  never  can  finish  its  business  till  the  middle  of  the  summer, 
when  the  independent  country  gentleman,  tired  of  a  long  attend-^ 
ance  and  hot  weather  in  town,  is  retired  to  his  private  business  in 
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the  country^  and  that  of  the  public  left  to  be  settled  in  thin  houses 
by  a  fpw  dependaots  of  the  minister.  A  short  session  of  two  or 
three  months  would  be  sufScient  to  examine  the  expenditure  of 
former  grants,  to  make  new  ones,  to  redress  grievances^  and  pas9 
such  general  laws^as  circumstances  might  require.  The  inconve- 
niency  and  expense  to  a  private  Member  of  Parliament  in  attend^*- 
ing  his  duty  would  thed  be  trifling  ;  and  instead  of  forty  common- 
ers and  three  peers  to  form  a  quorum,  to  decide  the  greatest  mat- 
ters of  state,  the  attendance  of  two-thirds  of  each  body,  wbicb 
would  give  respect  to  their  proceedings,  might  and  ought  to  be 
required.  1  am  also  free  to  own  my  own  opinion,  that  when  th^ 
House  of  Lords  shall  be^ectually  prevented  from  having  any  in- 
fltmice  in  the  House  of  Commons^  as  I  think  it  must  by  this  bill,  it 
should  at  the  same  time  recover  its  equal  rights  in  every  respect 
with  the  House  of  Commons,  as  a  co-ordinate  branch  of  the  legisla- 
ture. These  sentiments  are,  I  think,  consonant  to  the  idea  so  well 
expressed  in  your  letter  to  the  Volunteer  army  of  the  province  of 
Ulster,  '  to  restore  to  the  crown  its  original  splendor,  to  nobility 
its  ancient  privileges,  and  to  the  nation  at  large  its  inherent  rights.' 

''  I  believe  I  have  now  troubled  you  with  all  that  is  necessary 
concerning  my  plan.  My  bill  will  show  the  detail  as  far  as  con- 
cerns the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  election  of  Scotch  Peers  ; 
the  regulations  for  restoring  to  the  Crown  its  executive,  and  to  the 
Jiouse  of  Lords  its  deliberative  functions,  should  be  added  to  and 
form  a  part  of  this  bill ;  but  I  have  not  as  yet  had  time  and  leisure 
to  prepare  them. 

''  In  what  I  have  said,  I  have  shown  my  opinion  concerning  the 
1st,  3d,;  4th,  6th,  and  8th  questions  you  have  proposed  to  me. 
There  remain  the  fid,  5th,  and  7th  to  be  considered.         ^ 

*^  In  respect  to  the  second,  which  I  presume  relates  to  the  ad- 
mission of  Roman  Catholics  to  vote  at  elections,  I  can  only  say, 
that  the  same  principles  which  go  to  civil  liberty  equally  lead  to 
liberty  of  conscience.  I  admire  with  you  the  glorious  spirit  of 
toleration,  which  you  «ay  has  united  the  once  distracted  inhabi- 
tants of  Ireland  into  one  indissoluble  mass.  And  I  am  sure 
that  nothing  short  of  evident  danger  to  the  State  can  warrant  its 
interference  in  religious  opinions.  But  unacquainted  as  I  am  with 
the  state  of  Ireland,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  know  the  pre- 
sent temper  and  disposition  of  the  Roman  Catholics  there,  and 
those  only  wl^  are  on  the  spot  can  judge  how  far  exclusions  of  this 
sort  are  necessary,  or  ought  to  extend. 

''  With  regard  to  the  fifth  question,  i/* voting  by  ballot  is  ad^ 
visablelf  1  ^m  clearly  of  opinion  that  it  is  not.  The  idea  of  a  ballot 
can  have  arisen  but  to  avoid  the  efiect  of  some  improper  influence ; 
and  1  conceive  it  much  more  noble,  directly  to  check  that  influence, 
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than  indirectly  to  evade  it  by  concealment  aoddeceit*  i  am  con- 
vinced that  trivial  circumstances  in  things  like  this  tend  greatly  to 
'form  the  national  character :  and  that  it  is  most  consistent  with  that 
of  a  British  or  Irish  freeman^  that  all  his  actions  should  be  open 
'AND'AvowEDi  and  that  he  should  not  be  ctshamed  of  ^daring, 
in  the  face  of  his  country ^  whom  he  wishes  to  intrust  with  its  i»- 
'terests.  On  the'  same  idea  that  ballots  may  be  a  cover  for  ittde^ 
pendence^  they  must  also  be  a  cloak  for  bribery ^  and  a  school  for 
lying  and  deceit. 

' '  **'As  to  die  seventh  question,  ivfaether  it  would  not  be  equitable 
or  expedient  that  boroughs  now  in  the  possession  of  individuals 
should  be  purchased  by  the  nation  i  I  think  that  although  no  man 
can  have  a  strict  claim  in  equity  to  be  refunded  the  loss  of  what 
-neither  buyer  nor  seller  had  a  right  to  barter^  yet  it  will  be  wise  to 
purchase  the  good-will^  or  at  least  to  soften  the  resistance^  of  the 
present  powerful  possessors- of  boroughs  by  h  most  ample  com- 
yensaiion.  The  liberties  of  a  nation  cannot  be  bought  too  dear; 
but  the  whole  cost  of  these  boroughs  would  not  amount  to  the 
profits  of  one  jobbing  contract. 

'.  **  I  have  now  answered  all  the  questions  you  were  pleased  to  pro- 
pose; but  I  must  mention  another  advantage  which  ought  to  re- 
' commend  the  measures  you  are  pursuing  to  every  friend  to  the  in- 
ternal peace  and  quiet  of  the  kingdom^  which  is,  that  when  the 
PEOPLE  have  obtained  a  RJLGVhARfjj'EG XL,  AV  J)  speedy  way 
of  giving  effect  to  their  sentiments,  there  can  no  longer  be  any  ap- 
prehension of  their  endeavoring  to  redress  t/iemselves  by  mobs 
ANDTUMULTs;  audevcu  such  regular  and  well-conducted  meetings 
as  yours  will  become  needless.  I  mention  this  circumstance  with  the 
more  satisfaction,  as  it  stamps  your  conduct  with  the  most  unequi- 
"vocal  naarks  of  disinterested  patriotism.  Power,  when  once  ac- 
quired, is  generally  endeavored  to  be  preserved  by  its  possessors; 
but  you,  after  having  taken  up  yours  from  necessdty^  and  employed 
'it  usefully,  are  now  endeavoring,  with  unexampled  virtue,  to  render 
its  continuance  unnecessary.  For  great  as  your  services  have  been,in 
so  soon  forming  a  complete  army,  in  the  advantages  you  have  pro- 
cured for  your  country,  in  the  good  order  you  have  preserved,  and  in 
-the  efficacy  you  have  given  to  law,*you  will  derive  still  greatef  credit, 
in  my  opinion,  from  your  good  sense  in  seeing  that  a  great  military 
force  totally  unconnected  with  the  civil  government,  cannot  be  a 
permanent  establishment  in  a  free  country,  whose  first  principle  is 
never  to  trust  absolute  power  in  any  hands  whatever.  Yout  present 
endeavors  to  restore  the  constitution  to  its  purity  and  vigor,  evidently 
tend  to  make  this  and  every  extraordinary  institution  unneces- 
sary; for,  when  the  people  are  FAIRLY  AND  equally  kepee- 
sented  in  Parliament,  when  they  have  annual  opportuni- 
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iTiBS  of  changii^  Iheir  depiiiieB,  and  through  them  of  controlling 
every  abuse  of  government  in  a  safe,  easy,  and  legal  way,  there  can 
be  do  longer  any  reason  for  recurring  to  those  ever  dangerous, 
tfat^ugh  sometimes  unnecessary,  expedients  of  an^armed  force,  which 
nothing  but  a  sad  government  can  justify.  Such  a 
magnanimous  end  to  your  proceedings,  when,  after  havii^  restored 
liberty,  commerce/  and  a  free  government  to  your  country,  you 
shall  voluntarily  retire  to  the  noble  character  of  private  citizens, 
peaceably  enjoying  the  blessings  you  have  procured,  will  crown 
your  labors  with  everlasting  glory,  and  is  worthy  the  genuine  pa- 
triotic spirit  which  animates  die  Irish  Volunteers. 
.  '^  Before  I  conclude,  T  beg  leave  to  express  a  wish  that  the 
t  mutually  essential  connexion  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
may  soon  be  settled  on  some  liberal  and  fair  footing.  That  which 
did  subsist  was  on  such  narrow  and  absurd  principles,  that  no 
friend  to  either  kingdom  can  regret  its  loss  :  founded  on  constraint 
and  dependance,  incompatible  with  the  condition  of  freemen,  Ire- 
land had  an  indisputable  right  to  dissolve  it  whenever  she  chose  so 
to  do.  But  surely^  if  we  do  not  mean  a  total  separation,  it  would 
be  right  to  agree  on  some  new  terms  by  which  we  are  to  conti- 
nue connected.  I  have  always  thought  it  fof*  the  interest  of  the  two 
islands  to  be  incorporated,  and  form  one  and  the  same  kinjgdom, 
with  the  same  legislature,  meeting  sometimes  in  Ireland  as  well  as 
in  England.  But  if  there  are  di^culties  tp  such  an  union  not  to 
be  got  over  at  present,  some  sort  of  Jaderal  union  at  least  between 
the  two  kingdoms,  seems  necessary  to  ascertain  the  many  circum- 
stances that  concern  their  joint  interests  ;  and  a  union  of  this  sort 
may  now  be  formed  with  much  greater  propriety  than  before,  as  it 
will  be  sanctified  by  the  free  consent  of  independent  nations. 

^^  I  do  conceive  that  some  steps  of  this  sort  are  absolutely  neces- 
sary, because  the  present  footings  of  separation  rather  than  union,  is 
too  unfair  to  be  able  long  to  subsist.  England^  besides  the  load  of 
the  whole  debt  contracted  for  the  use  of  both  kingdoms,  bears  all 
the  burdens  of  naval  defence  and  foreign  negociation,  and  by  far 
more  than  its  proportion  of  the  service  in  time  of  war.  But  what  is 
worse  is,  that  there  is  no  certainty  now  left  that  we  shall  have  the 
same  enemies  and  the  same  friends.  Different  interests,  as  they  may 
appear,  may  lead  one  kingdom  to  think  a  war  necessary,  and  the 
other  to  remain  in  peaoe;  the  same  King,  in  his  different  king- 
doms, may  -think  it  wise  to  follow  the  advice  of  his  respective 
Parliaments.  I  need  scarcely  add,  that  the  unavoidable  conse- 
quences of  such  a  difference  are  a  war  between  the  two  king- 
doms. Unless  some  settlement  takes  place  on  these  and  many 
other  important  subjects,  I  am  far  from  being  clear  that  it  will  be 
for  the  advantage  of  liberty  in  either  kingdom,  that  its  monarch 
should  continue  the  sovereign  of  a  neighboring  state  with  which  it 
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Imu  no  coniexioii.  I  am  jefntthle  tb«t  Ihore  are  great  difficulties 
attending  the  adjustmeDt  of  such  a  union,  and  that  it  requires  grael 
msdom  and  temper  to  form  it,  especially  on  the  part  of  Ireland^ 
which  must  feel  that  she  ought  to  give  the  prepomkiance  to  Great 
Britain ;  but  I  am  sure  the  business  ought  not  tabe  neglected^  and 
that  every  true  friend  to  both  kingdoms  ought  to  give  it  his  moat 
eealous  assistance. 

*^  I  beg  pardon  for  having  gone  into  a  subject  not  immediately 
belonging  to  that  on  which  you  have  desired  my  opinion ;  but  I 
tbou^t  it  so  connected  with  it,  and  at  the  same  time  so  important, 
that  I  trust  you  will  excuse  my  having  introduced  it.  I  fear  I  have 
been  very  long ;  but  it  was  hnpossible  for  me  to  compress  so  much 
matter  into  a  less  compass ;  and  when  you  widbed  to  have  my 
opinion,  I  thought  it  best  to  give  it  fully,  or  at  least  as  fully  as  I 
could  in  a  letter.  If  it  contains  one  thought  that  can  be  useful,  I 
shall  be  happy.  I  have  only  to  assure  the  Committee  of  the  zeal 
I  feel  for  the  cause  the  Volunteers  have  undertaken,  to  the  sup^ 
port  of  which  1  shall  ever  be  ready  to  give  every  assistance  in  my 
power ;  and  that  it  is  with  the  highest  respect  and  admiration  for 
their  conduct,  that  I  have  the  honor  to  be 

^*  Their  most  obedient,  and  most  humble  Servant, 

'^Richmond,  &c." 
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TO 


WILLIAM  WILBERFORCE,  ESQ.   M.R 


Sir, 

I  H  A  y  E  been  anxiously  waiting  for  the  present  period,  when  the 
foes  of  our  country  are  subdued,  to  address  you  on  the  subject  of 
Slavery.  The  great  and  unwearied  efforts  you  have  made  to  sup- 
press the  traffic  of  human  flesh,  will  transmit  your  name  with  honor^ 
as  a  man  and  Christian,  to  the  most  remote  posterity.  You  have  at 
last  received  the  noblest  reward  in'  the  success  which  has  crowned 
your  labors;'  and  the  treaty  just  concluded  with, France, conse- 
crates your  exertions,  whilst  it  shows  what  a  single  individual,  im- 
pelled by  an  honest  zeal,  is  capable  of  perlbrmmg.  This  perse- 
verance and  this  success  in  behalf  of  the  negro,  encourages  me  to 
claim  your  powerful  aid,  in  order  to  redress  another  grievance 
equally  glaring,  and  where  the  sufferers  have  a  much  stronger  title 
than  the  African  to  your  sympathy.  The  sufferers  are  Britons; 
and  what  is  more,  to  their  courage  and  intrepidity  the  country  is 
principally  indebted  for  the  prosperity  and  security  she  now  enjoys. 
I  belong  myself  to  this  class  of  men,  whose  hardships  have  been 
so  long  and  so  unaccountably  neglected ;  and  whilst  you.  Sir,  and 
other  philanthropists  ranged  the  earth,  in  order  to  break  the 
fetters  of  the  slave,  you  disregarded  with  singular  inconsistency, 
the  ill  treatment  which  the  British  seaman,  the  guardian  of  your 
independence,  has  been  obliged  to  endure.  In  his  cause  no  bolts 
of  eloquence  were  shot,  no  comnliseration  was  excited  ;  and  whilst 
he  encountered  death  in  every  form,  and  raised  the  fame  of  Britain 
to  the  highest  elevation  that  can  be-reacbed,  his  ill  treatment,  though 
more  galling  than  that  of  the  negro,  because  he  \vas  born  and  bred 

'  Had  the  same  zeal  been  manifested  by  Mr.  Wilberforce  in. the  cause  of 
British  seamen,  and  upon  the  subject  of  Ireland,  this  country  would  be  able 
to  biave  future  dangers  as  it  has  surmounted  past  perils.  Apropos  for  Ire^ 
land:  whoever  will  legislate  for  that  important  division  of  the  empire  must 
combine  the  qualities  of  our  Alfred  and  of  Peter  of  Russia— be  must  unite 
great  and  extensive  views  to  justice  and  energy. 
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up  with  the  rights  and  feelihga  of  a  free  man^  remain  umtotieed 
•Dd  unredressed.  Such  indifference  to  this  moat  meritorious  class 
o£  men  would  detract  much  from  the  sincerity  of  that  sensibility^ 
which  was  so  ostentatiously  manifested  forthe  unenlightened  African, 
unless  the  same  persons  who  have  distinguished  themselves  in 
redressing  the  wrongs  of  the  latter,  should  come  forw^ard  to  relieve 
the  much  harsher  treatment  to  !Which  the  British  seaman  has  been 
subjected. 

It  has  been  stud  by  you  and  many  others  in  this  country;  Aat 
the  selfish  motives  of  the  proprietory  of  slaves  in  the  West  Indies 
have  drawn  a  film  over  their  eyes^  which  prevents  them  from  seeing 
the  evils  of  slavery ;  allow  me  to  ask  you  if  nine-tenths  of  the 
^  people  of  this  country  are  not  in  a  similar  state,  as  you  term  it,  of 
mental  and  moral  blindness  towards  British  seamen,  who  are 
deprived  of  the  benefit  of  the  laws  of  the  land  ;  hunted  down  as 
witd^  beasts/  and  treated  as  I  was  myseifi  that  you  and  others  may 
enjoy  the  freedom  and  ease  you  itow  possess  i  The  principle  is  the 
same ;  but  you  enjoy  advanU^es  in  a  twofold  degree  over  the  West 
Indian  who  only  has  pecuniary  interests ;  while  the  people  in  this 
country  derive  not  only  wealth  but  national  consequence  from  the 
hardihood,  enterprise,  and  activity,  of  men  of  my  profession. 

To  do  away  with  negra  slavery,  yon  brought  forward  to  the 
public  a  variety  of  cruel  circumstances  selected  throughout  the 
West  Indies ;  allow  me  to  ask  you.  Sir,  if  an  inquiry,  not  requiring 
t  fiftieth  part  of  the  former  labor,  had  been  instituted  to  obtain 
information  on  topics  of  cruelty  and  brutal  behaviour  towards 
British  seamen  on  the  shores  of  the  Thames,  whether  you  would 
not  have  brought  atrocities  to  light  as  revolting  as  those  which  « 
you  say  are  committed  on  the  coast  of  Guinea,  or  in  the  West 
Indies  i  That  they  should  have-  so  long  escaped  your  notice,  and 
that  of  other  friends  of  humanity,  whose  feelings  so  powerfully 
revolt  at  the  very  name  of  oppression,  exceeds  I  confess  my  powers 
of  comprehension.  It  certainly  requires  explanation  why  our 
philanthropists  can  see  distinctly  what  is  passing  to  the  south  of 
Europe,  and  cannot  discern  what  is  passing  in  their  own  country. 
Far  be  from  me  the  design  of  detracting  from  the  generous  efforts 
you  have  made  in  the  favorite  and  almost  absorbing  object  of  your 
public  labors ;  I  merely  wish  to  stimulate  the  same  energies,  and 
awaken  similar  sensibility  in  a  cause,  that  appeals  with  still  greater 
force  to  the  mind  of  the  man,  and  the  ci:izen.  The  subject  I  have 
taken  up|  and  in  aid  of  which  I  claim  tlie  support  of  your  talents 

*  I  mean  the  mode  of  prickidg  for  men  with  cutlasses  in  the  hold  of  ves-^ 
sels,  which  I  have  heard  called,  as  described  by  an  officer-^pinking :  this  I 
saw  practised  until  murder  bad  nearly  taken  place. 
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and  reputation,  needs  no  impassioned  delineation— no  exaggerated 
coloring.  It  only  requires  to  be  faithfully  represented,  and  brought 
forward  before  parliament  and  the  public  bj  a  man,  whose  cha- 
racter is  free  from,  the  suspicion  of  factious  motives,  and  whose 
parliamentary  conduct  is  regulated  by  his  conscience  and  a  -  sense 
of  the  general  good :  in  that  case  1  pledge  myself  that  the  evil, 
^hich  ,is  the  subject  of  this  appeal,  will  be  soon  redressed.  Every 
motive  allied  with  human  suflfering,  every  sentiment  associated  with 
a  sense  of  signal  services,  every  inducement  coupled  with  policy  ; 
and,  in  a  word,  the  preservation  of  our  present  high  fame,  pros- 
perity, and  rights  as  a  nation,  imperiously  call  for  the  inquiry  and 
redress  I  here  solicit  on  behalf  of  that  much  neglected  and  harshly 
treated  class  of  men  of  my  profession.  It  will  no  doubt  hereafter 
exercise  the  ingenuity  of  the  moralist  and  of  the  political  inquirer, 
why  the  most  enlightened  country  upon  earth,  famed  for  its  laws 
and  its  respect  for  the  rights  of  the  meanest  subject,  calling  at  the 
very  time  upon  the  nations  of  the  earth  to  assist  it  iu  the  cause  of 
humanity  and  in  the  extinction  of  slavery,  should  have  tolerated 
the  violence  and  injustice, '  which  constitute  the  subject  of  the 
present  letter.  The  solution  of  this  problem  will  be  more  difficult 
hereafter,  when  the  period  that  those  acts  of  oppression  were  per- 
mitted, and  the  class  of  men  who  were  the  victims  of  it  shall  be 
considered  :  the  period  the  most  glorious  in  our  annals*— the  men 
the  first  founders  and  the  bravest  supporters  of  this  vast  and 
towering  edifice  of  national  glory.  Yes,  it  was  at  such  a  period 
that  the  gallant  and  constitutional  defenders  of  our  national  inde- 
pendence we're  exposed,  without  protection  and  without  mercy,  to 
be  dragged  away  by  fellows,  (the  outcasts  of  human  nature,)  from 
their  wives,  their  children,  and  friends,  on  board  a  receiving  ship, 
and  confined,  under  locks  and  bolts,  as  felons ;  excluded  from 
intercourse  with  their  friends,  subjected  against  their  will  to  the 
rigor  of  martial  law,  and  liable  to  be  sent  to  a  foreign  station  for 
an  undefined  period.  Sir,  it  is  not  my  wish  to  raise  yours  or  the 
public  interest,  by  presenting  this  subject  in  a  glaring  point  of 
view.  My  silence,  during  the  continuance  of  hostilities  with  a 
cruel  and  perfidious  enemy,  is  a  pledge  of  the  puri^y^  of  my  mo« 
tives;  and  it  were  perhaps  to  be  wished  that  you  had,  in  the 
agitation  of  a  memorable  question,  acted  with  the  same  degree  of 
discretion,  and  with  an  equal  degree  of  unwillingness  to  embarrass 
the  march  of  the  executive  government. 

To  give  you  some  idea  of  the  impress,  I  shall  mention  a  circum- 
stance which  occurred  to  myself.  While  walking  in  a  street  in  the 
east  end  of  London  in  the  year  1808,  in  the  month  of  July»  about 
nine  o'clock  in  the  evening,  with  my  wife  holding  by  one  of  my 
arms,  and  her  sister  by  the  other>  I  was  stopped  by  a  man  who 
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demnnded  who  I  was ;  on  which  I  desired  to  be  ioforoied  by  what 
•uthorily  he  dared  to  ask  me  that  question.  I  had  hardly  uttered 
the  words  when  I  was  brutally  seized  by  him  vnd  two  or  three 
more.  My  wife  received  a  violent  blow  on  the  breast,  which 
compelled  her  to  quit  her  bold ;  and  which  was.  struck  with  such 
force  that  symptoms  of  a  cancer  appeared  in  a  short  time  after* 
wards ;  thosjB  symptoms  continued  for  several  months>  and  only  the 
first  medical  attention  could  have  prevented  the  consequences  that 
were  apprehended*  The  ruffians  stcuck  me  on  the  head,  tore  my 
coat  from  my  back,  and  afterwards  dragged  me  by  the  neck  for 
fifty  yards>  until  lifc^  w^s  nearly  exhausted.  At  this  critical  mo* 
ment  some  people  who  had  collected  from  curiosity^  fortunately 
happened  .to  recognise  me,  interfered^  and  probably  by  this  means 
saved  my  life.  The  fellows  who  had  been  guilty  of  this  daring 
outrage  upon  a  British  subject^  ran  off  to  save  diemseUes  from 
the  indignation  which  their  violence,  had  excited  in  the  crowd. 
Having  been  informed  that  they  belonged  to  a  gang  on  the  impress 
service,  I .  applied  to  Lieut.  Craw/ord  for  their  names,  which  he 
refused  to  comply  with ;  and  requested  .me  to  compromise  the 
outrage  :  of  course  I  rejected  the  proposal* .  I  next  applied  to  the 
Lord  Mayor,  who  represented  my  case  to  Lord  Howick,  then 
first  lord  of  the  Admiralty ;  his  Lordship,  after  instituting  dn 
inquiry,  transmitted  the  report  he  received  from  Capt*  Richbald, 
with  an  affidavit  of  the  gang,  and  the  report  of  Lieut.  C. ;  aU 
of  whom,  according  to  their  own  testimony,  were  the  most  harm*- 
less  of  men.  At  the  same  time,  Lord  Howick  represented  that  it 
was  not  in  his  power  to  punish  the  man,  but  that  he  should  not  be 
protected  by  government  if  I  chose  to  enforce  the  civil  law  against 
him.  A  most  gracious  boon !  Such  were  the  feelings  of  sensibility 
expressed  by  Lord  Howick  on  an  injury  done  to  a  Britifih  seaman^ 
and  to  the  females  of  his  family :  compare  them  with  the  ostenta-* 
tious  sympathy  he  always  manifested  on  the  subject  of  Negro 
Slavery,  and  then  inform  me  if  he  deserves  that  a  mercantile  seaman 
should  risk  his  life  to  protect  him  and  his  family  from  a  foreign 
enemy.  It  was  the  bounden  duty  of  his  Lordship  to  have  discharged 
diis  man  from  the  service,  and  to  have  publicly  expressed  the  most 
marked  disapprobation  of  the  conduct  of  the  officers  under  whotyi 
he  acted,  in  order  to  offer  a  salutary  example  to  others.  This  man 
was  continued  in  the  service  during  the  war. 

On  application  to  my  solicitor  I  was  advised,  if  I  wished  to 
inflict  punishment  on  the  delinquent,  to  sue  him  in  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench  for  damages  (although  he  was  not  worth  a  shilling), 
in  preference  to  an  indictment,  las  the  plea  of  state  necessity  might 
be  set  up  as  an  excuse  for  his  conduct^  and  be  perhaps  accepted 
by  the  magistrates. 
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At  the  expirmtion  of  four  monlht  of  trouble  and  expense,  and 
having  no  positive  evidence  to  prove  the  first  part  of  the  assanlt,  I 
received  from  the  jury  a  verdict  for  fifty  pounds  damages.'  The 
compensation  appears  trivial  for  such  an  act  of  outrage,  but  it  pro^ 
duced  the  effsct  I  desired  ;  the  felbw  absconded  for  some  months, 
when  he  found  means  to  ofier  me  security  for  payment  in  the 
course  of  two  years,  by  instalments,  which  I  isccepted.  This  sum 
did  not  pay  my  law  expenses,  not  to  speak  of  the  medical  and 
other  incidental  expenses,  incumd  by  this  act  of  violence. 

But  what  would  have  been  the  situation  of  a  man  dMferently  cir- 
cumstanced to  what  1  was,  with  regard  to  property,  and  who  would 
not  have  had  the  means  of  suing  for  redress  i  He  would  have  been 
lagged  on  board  the  tender,  perhaps  sent  off  to  a  foreign  station  ; 
his  wife,  without  money  and  protection,  would  have  been  left  ex<^ 
posed  to  the  effects  of  the  violence  she  had  sustained,  to  which  she 
must  inevitably  have  fallen  a  vicdm ;  whilst  her  distress  and  agony 
would  be  inexpressibly  sharpened,  from  the  despair  of  never  again 
seeing  her  husband  :  had  rae  a  family  depending  on  bis  exertions 
for  their  subsistence,  her  misery  would  be  intolerable. 

Had  a  negro  slave  sustaiqed  a  similar  outrage,  and  the  circum- 
stance had  come  to  your  knowledge,  would  it  not  have  awakened 
all  your  indignation,  and  called  forth  the  strongest  powers^  of  your 
eloquence  ?  the  public,  inflamed  by  your  means  into  a  sense  of 
the  outrage,  would  have  been  unable  to  sleep  soundly  until  they 
had  brought  the  delinquent  to  a  trial,  as  they  did  Governor  Picton : 
though  to  the  memory  of  that  great  man,  whose  merit  was  slowly 
recognised,  the  same  public  are  now  erecting  a  monument ! 

When  the  interests  of  seamen  are  so  unaccountably  overlooked, 
and  that  too  by  persons  whose  duty  it  is  to  protect  them,  we 
riiould  modify  our  surprise  that  mercantile  seamen  desert  their 
opuntry.  In  April  last,  when  the  nation  was  again  likely  to  be 
inl^olved  in  war,  it  was  found,  that  we  had  not  regularly  bred 
seamen  to  man  our  ships,  had  their  service  been  required*  I  then 
wrote  to  Lord  Melville  a  note,  stating,  that  if  he  would  allow  me 
to  wait  upon  his  Lordship,  I  should  present  a  plan  for  raising 
seamen,  within  a  certain  time,  to  man  our  na'vyj  and  for  doing 
away  with  the  evils  of  the  impress  service.     , 

His  Lordship  was  pleased  to  give  me  an  audience ;  and  desired 
me  to  commit  to  paper  my  ideas  on  the  subject,  of  which  I  now 
enclose  you  the  substance.* 

About  a  month  after  I  bad  submitted  my  plan  to  his  Lordship, 

'  This  was  fully  more  than  I  expected ;  tis  pecuniary  satisfaction  was  not 
to  be  obtained,  neither  was  it  my  aim ;  unfortunately,  I  could  not  prove  the 
per80^  who  struck  my  wife ;  this  prevented  me  from  instituting  a  criminal 
prosecution  against  them. 

*  My  letter  to  Lord  Melville  in  May  1815,  published  in  December  last* 
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Sir  !W«  Scott  obtaioed  leave^.  io  tbe  House  of  CoimnonB^  to  bring 
forward  a  bill  for  the  encouragement  of  9e8iDea^  and.  for  the  avore 
csflRectually  manning  hit -MajeBty's  navy  during  the  war.  I  expected 
that  something  agreeable. to  the  title  of  the  bill  would  have  been 
framed.  On  the  loth  of  July  t^  bill  passed  :  it  ceiafined  itself 
to  a  ample  regulatian  for  the  distribution  of  priae-money.  With 
all  due  respect  to  Sir  W.  ScotI,  and  deference  to  his  profound 
judgment  as  a  lawyer,  L  talce  upon  myself  to  say,  that  he  misunder«> 
stood  the  character  of  lOur  mercantile  seamen^,  in  6uppo$ing  that 
the  proyif ioBs  of  that  bill  would  answer  the  object  expressed  in 
the  title.  » 

To  accomplish  the  purpose  specified  in  the  title  of  the  bill  is 
what  every  man  in  this  country  wishes ;  and  I;  have  no  doivbt  but 
tliat  the  outlines  of  the  plan  which  I  submitted '  to  Ijotd  MeU 
irille^  in  May  last,  would,  ih  time,  produce  those  great  and  desi- 
rable results.  Pmietrated  with  ^tm  conviction,  I  therefore  .most' 
earnestly  claim  your  attention,  and  that  of  every  person  inte^ 
rested  in  the  welfare  of  tbe  country,  to  a  bill  cootaanmg  the  provi^ 
aion  i|rhich  I  submitted  to  the  first  lord  of  the  Admiralty,  end 
aa  ofiiering  the  most  efiicacious  means  of  our  retaining  that  poli«- 
ftical  rank  amqng  nMions,^vhich  we  at  present  possess.  In  claimii^ 
your  assistance,  I  do  it  under  the  impression  that  Lord  MeliviUe 
and  the  other  members  of  the  cabinet,  however  sofieitoua  Ihey  qiay 
be,  cannot  interfere  direetly  to  promote  mine,  or  serme  better  plan  ^ 
for  such  is  the  weight  of  .our  naval  establishment  in  political  affairs, 
and  the  reluctance  to  resign  any  portion  of  the  infloeace  attached 
to  that  administration,  that  any  plan  immediately  emensling  from 
them  must  be  defiective;  However,  sbbuld  America  become  a 
naval  power,  some^efiectuai  scheme  must  be  adopted,  and  that 
promptly,  or  we  must  prepare  for  the  loss  of  our  present  maritime 
ascendancy,  as  weH  as  of  all  the  advantages  derived  from  it. 

To  rsfise  regularly  bred  seamen,  and  retain  them  volnntarily  on 
board  our  ships  of  war,  the  project  I  have  suggested  must  be  taken 
up  with  zeal,  and  prosecuted  with  the  same  ardor  and  perseverance 
that  were  manifested  in  the  question  of  the  slave  trade.  Public 
opinion  would  be  thus  enlisted  in  its  support^  which  would  remove 
many  impediments,  to  which  the  ^executive  government  might  be 
otherwise  exposed ;  whilst  it  sliould  prove  an  efiectual  check  to 
the  interested  oppoMtion  of  naval  men. 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  our  naval  system,  with  respect  to 
the  treatment  and  management  of  seamen,  has  something  radically 
bad,  arising  from  a  variety  of  causes.  One  perhaps  is,  that  the 
articles  of  war  are  not  sufficiently  defined,  and  are  left  too  mitch 
to  the  will  and  caprice  of  an  officer,  who  too  often  trained,  from 
his  childhood,  in  the  most  arbitrary  principles,  exercises  a  kind  of 
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discretionary  command  over  men,  who,  beyond  all  others,  have 
their  peculiar  prejudices,  manners,  and  ideas  of  submission.  Had 
the  friends  of  humanity  taken  up  the  interests  of  our  mercantile 
seamen,  with  the  same  zeal  that  they  manifested  on  questions  of 
much  less  impoctance,  and  compared  their  situation  with  that  of 
French  conscripts  or  negro  slaves,  they  would  have  found  the  con- 
dition of  the  latter  almost  enviable,  when  contrasted  with  that  of 
the  former.  The  conscript  law  was  a  general  law  of  the  land,  and 
acted  equally  on  all  men ;  and  as  to  the  West  Indian  slave,  the 
master  has  a  particular  interest  in  his  welfare ;  whereas,  the  abuses 
of  impressment,  and  the  arbitrary  conduct  of  many  naval  officers, 
with  the  refuse  of  mankind  acting  under  them,  accompanied  by  the 
stern  wants  of  the  public  service,  expose  our  mercantile  seamen  in 
time  of  war  to  such  oppression  and  insult,  that  the  suffering  of 
the  two  former  classes  of  persons  may  be  considered  comparatively 
light.  The  masters  of  merchant-ships  and  their  officers  are  not 
exempt  in  their  persons  or  property  from  this  system  of  abuse, 
contrary  as  it  is  to  express  regulations. 

Had  the  same  attention  been  paid  by  you  and  others  to  British 
{seamen,  as  to  the  enslaved  African,  the  public  woald,  no  doubt, 
have  been  informed,  if  the  various  circumstances'  oftentimes  related 
as  founded  on  fact,  were  true ;  if  so,  they  would  deserve  public 
exposure,  in  order  to  correct  the  evil.  If  unfounded,  they  ought 
to  be  formally  contradicted,  with-  a  view  to  efface  that  aversion  to 
the  naval  service,  which  such  rumors  have  on  the  minds  of  our 
eeamen  and  lads^  as  well  as  to  diminish  the  •causes  of  desertion, 
which  are  already  too  numerous.  My  view  in  alluding  to  this,  is 
to  direct  your  attention  and  that 'of  other  friends  of  humanity  to  a 
class  of  men  to  whom  the  country  is  peculiarly  indebted,  who  have 
raised  its  glory  to  its  highest  pitch,  and  extended  its  influence  to 
the  boundaries  of  the  earth.  If  you  will  inquire  into  their  hard- 
ships, you  will  find  that  they  are  not  inferior,  at  times,  to  those 
sustained  by  the  negro  slave.  I  am  well  aware,  that  my  remarks 
^will  pass  ui^eeded,  or  obtain  a  very  slight  attention,  from  the  pre- 
possessions which  generally  prevail  in  favor  of  our  naval  service — 
blind  fatality  ! 

It  has  been  advanced  by  officers,  of  late  years,  that  they  caa 
/train  men  for  the  navy,  in  a  short  space  of  time,  to  answer  all  the 
purposes  of  the  service.  That  courage  and  physical  strength  may 
belong  to  any  man,  I  readily  believe  ;  however,  when  the  AnKri- 
cans  made  war  upon  us,  their  confidence  received  a  check,  for 

*  Here  is  a  field  for  the  research  and  the  sensibility  of  the  philanthropist, 
and  to  a  certain  degree  will  account  for  the  difficulty  to  procure  men  to  maa 
our  ships  od  the  peace  establishment. 
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they  soon  found  that  men,  possessing  the  skill  and  conduct  of 
regularly  bred  seamen,  were  wanting  to  cope  with  the  enemy. 
.This  truth  will  be  equally  conspicuous  in  every  future  contest, 
unless  proper  methods  are  taken  to  frame  a  system,  by  which  the 
country  may  be  served  with  regularly  bred  seamen,  who  can  alone 
secure  her  pre-eminence  at  sea. 

Havipg  ui^derstood  that  you  see  most*  things  in  a  religious  point 
of  view,  1  shall  beg  leave  to  direct  your  attention  to  what  has  hap- 
pened in  Europe,  since  the  year  nSQ,  down  to  the  present,  period. 
.Providence  has  given  a  lesson  to  all  the  European  powers,  and  that 
in  the  most  pointed  manner,  by  severely  visiting  them  in  what  they 
valued  most,  and  in  which  they  supposed  they  were  least  of  all  as- 
sailable. 

France ;  Paris,— >the  Sodom  and  Gomorrah'  of  theday,-- where 
the  king  was  generally  reverenced,  more  than  the  Supreme  Being ; 
•yet,  what  was  his  fate  i  His  power  was  first  undermined  by  false 
reasoning,  and  nent,  he  was  murdered  by  those  apostles- of  anarchy 
and  impiety, — the  jacobins  and  sceptics.  His  murderers,  in  their 
turn,  were  trampled  upon  by  a  man,  who  rose  out  of  their  own  body, 
and  who  united  in  his  own  person  all  their  vices. 

Prussia,  raised  by  the  events  of  war,  and  who  valued  herself  on 
the  formidable  strength  of  her  army,  saw  it  totally  annibflated,  in 
one  day,  by  this  child,  champion,  and  scourge  of  jacobinism. 

Holland,  the  modem  Carthage,  where  every  thing  was  venal^ 
and  where  the  best  sentiments  of  the  human  mind  were  absorbed  in 
jpecuniary  interest ;— this  nation  was  plundered  in  an  extraordinary 
degree,  and  robbed  of  what  it  prized  above  honor  and  patriotism* 

Austria,  a  state  which  valued  itself  on  the  pre-eminence  of  its 
reinging  family,  was  reduced  to  the  most  mortifying  of  all  degrada<- 
4ions,  that  of  sacrificing  a  princess  of  this  illustrious  house  to  a 
usurper,  and  who,  at  the  same  time,  was  its  most  cruel  e.nemy. 

Russia,  who  considered  herself  unassailable,  and  capable  of 
detying  the  ccfmbined  enmity  of  all  th^  other  powers  of  Europe, 
on  account  of  her  geographical  situation,  and  the  magnitude  of  her 
military  establishment,  saw  the  same  conqueror  penetrate  to  the 
heart  of  her  empire,  and  was  obliged  to  burn  the  sacred  city,  to 
^ave  herself  from  sulgugation. 

The  victor  himself,  lifted  up  in  his  own  im^agination  beyond 
human  nature,  and  the  assaults  of  adverse  fortune,  was,  in  the  very 
midst  of  this  proud  security^  tumbled  down  at  once  from  all  his 
grandeur,  and  through  a  visible  manifestation  of  Divine  Powen 

^  I  apply  this  epithet  in  consequence  of  a  story  related  to  me  by  an  oflicer 
Pf  the  French  king's  jguard  in  1790f 
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Tkoogh  illowed  to  riie  agvib,  it  w«8  eatj  lo  tnake  hu  tecond  fill 
a  greater  and  more  meoiorable  lesson  to  mankind* 

Our  own  country,  who  valued  herself  on  the  supposed  inviaci- 
biiity  of  her  aa?y,  has,  in  several  engageuientii  betn  foiled  by  a 
nation  possessing  only  a  few  ships^  but  those  fMnned  bjfmercantik 
seamen. 

At  present,  the  people  of  France  hove  all  the  nations  of  Europe 
upon  them,  to  punish  them  for  their  past  ambition,  and  to  cure  them 
of  their  mad  passion  for  universal  empire*  Sir,  I  have  pro- 
duced these  instances,  to  show  that  Eternal  Justice  never  slumbers, 
and  that  pride,  when  it  becomes  too  towering,  defying  divine  and 
human  precepts,  is  certain  of  being  punished  in  the  very  height  of 
its  presumption.  I  have  also  enumerated  those  examples,  in 
order  to  prove  that  the  suggestions  of  human  prudence,  too  often 
despised  in  the  hour  of  prosperity,  are  never  deviated  from  with 
impunity.  To  retain  power,  it  is  indispensably  necessary  to  cul- 
tivate the  OMans  by  which  it  was  acquired  :  this  remark  is  peeu^ 
/ttfr^  applicable  io^  naval  ascendawy. 

Tuose  few  observations  also  suffice  to  prove,  that  the  Supreme 
Being  has  been  giving  a  lesson  to  governments  and  people,  for  ibe 
regulation  of  their  respective  conduct,  as  well  as  to  show,  Aat  their 
happiness  is  inseparable^.  To  the  former  it  has  been  palpably 
manifested,  that  the  rights  and  privileges  of  tlieir  subjects  su-e  as 
eacred  as  their  own,  which  if  is  not  only  their  duty,  but  their  inte- 
rest, to  protect.  To  the  people  it  has  been  proved,  that  strict  obe- 
dience  is  4ue,  on  their  part,  to  Jaws  framed  for  the  general  good^ 
for  the  order  and  welfare  of  society ;  and,  that  they  are  bound  to 
respect,  and  submit  to,  those  who  have  the  eares^  the  duties,  and 
the  awful  responsibility  of  governing  meui 

Let  us  now  apply  this  grave  lesson  to  our  own  country:  it 
appeare  to  have  been  selected  from  toiongst  the  nations  of  the 
earth,  and  raised  by  Divine  Provideiice  to  an  extraordinary  height  of 
power,  first  to  check,  and  next  destroy,  the  power  of  the  scourge 
of  mankind  :  yet,  when  we  reflect  on  the  check  we  received  our- 
selves, and  diat  from  a  people  we  were  in  the  trabit  of  despising, 
the  more  we  ought  to  be  ifnpressed  with  the  necessity  of  deriving 
benefit  from  that  lesson,  particularly  as  our  vital  interest  depends 
upon  its  observance. 

Carthage  exercised  the  same  empire  over  the  sea,  which  we  do 
new.  When  the  first  causes  of  dispute  broke  out  between  that 
state  and  Rome,  the  latter  had  not  a  single  galley,  and  no  other 
shipping  than  a  few  coasting-vessels.  At  that  time  the  Carthagi- 
nians covered  the  seas  with  their  ships  of  war,  yet  the  Romans  were 
not  discouraged ;  with  the  perseverance  and  spirit  of  enterprise, 
characteristic  of  that  great  and  wise  people,  and  which  difficulties 
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OiifyiinMed^  they  were  able  at  la»t  to  encounter  their  nral  upon  her 
own  element^  and  to  destroy  gradually  her  power,  bar  commerce, 
and  at  last  her  existence ! 

Let  us  now.  Sir,  come  to  a  point  which  b^iae  to  attract  much 
.  and  very  general  attention;  I  allude  to  the  oMtrages  so  long  exer- 
cised by  the  Algerines. 

Can  it  be  otherwise  than  mortifying  to  men  of  my  profession, 
that  they  are  obliged  to  have  recoarse  to  a  Mediterranean  pass,  to 
enable  them  to  riavigate  that  aea  with  safety  i  It  does  not  well 
accord  with  our  naval  superiority,  1  nierely  advert  to  this  circum- 
stance, to  show  how  the  government  of  the  United  States,  the  naval 
'  department  of  w^h  is  guided  by  mercantile  seamen,  recently  con* 
ducted  itself;  and,  I  nave  no  doubt,  that  the  severe  correction 
inflicted  by  the  American  navy  upon  the  piratical  states^  will  rank 
amongst  the  &ist  causes  to  foster  the  ri3ing  spirit,  of  that  commer- 
cial atate.  As  one  of  the  objects  of  my  letter  is  to  prevent  this 
spirit  from  becoming  formidable  to  ourselves,  the  circumstance  I 
have  Just  mentioned  offers  another  inducement  to  man  our  navy 
with  regularly  bred  seamen,  for  to  this  ppint  alone  the  Americans 
are  indebted  for  any  distinction  they  may  have  acquired  in  their 
recent  maritime  operations. 

Who  were  the  first  men  that  raised  the  tonmierce  of  this  and 
every  other  state  i    Mercantile  seamen. 

Who  fought  the  early  battles  of  this  country,  and  gave  to  it  the 
rank  of  a  maritime  power?    Mercantile  seamen. 

Who  have  principally  contributed  to  raise  our  navy  to  its  present 
state  ^    Mercantile  seamen. 

Who  fought  the  first  battles  of  the  late  war,  until  the  navies  of 
Europe  were  subdued  i    Mercantile  seamen. 

Who  was  the  cause  of  the  renovation  of  the  transport  service 
since  the  year  1803,  and  thus  added  much  to  the  political  welfare 
of  the  country,  besides  saving  somef  millions  of  money  V  A  meri* 
cantile  seaman. 

Who  submits  the -present  plan,  founded  on  a  progressive  system 
of  emulation  and  reward,  for  a  more  effectual  mode  of  manning  the 
navy  i    A  mercantile  seaman. 

I  am  far  from  mentioning  these  facts  from  motives  of  personal 
vanity,  but  wish  merely  to  point  out  the  incongruity,  and  indeed 
ingratitude,  of  suffering  a  class  of  men,  to  whom  the  country  chiefly 
owes  its  prosperity  and  consequence,  to  be  exposed  to  the  harc^ 

*  I  caD  produce  proofs  to  this  last  statement,  if  called  od  ;  and  they  will 
prove  the  advantage  of  mercantile  bred  seamen  in  the  management  of 
nautical  aiiairs ;  for  I  consider  it  owing  to  this  cause  that  the  alteration  of 
system  I  then  recommended  had  the  desired  effect. 
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ships  I  have  enumerated.  This  disregard  to  their  interests  and 
rights  is  the  more  unaccountable,  when  it  is  considered  that  a  cri-* 
minal  in  a  jail,  if  he  happen  to  sustain  harsli  treatment,  is  certain  to 
meet  an  advocate  in  parliament  to  espouse  bis  injury :  yet,  the 
British  mercantile  seaman,  the  main  pillar  of  the  state,  has  hitherto 
found  none,  either  in  the  legislature  or  executive^  to  stand  forward 

in  his  cause. 

You  may  perhaps  express  some  surprise,  that  a  private  individual 
should  take  up  a  task  of  this  magnitude,  instead  of  leaving  it  to  the 
Admiralty  Board  or  to  naval  officers,  who  from  peculiar  sources 
of  information,  may  appear  to  you,  as  they  do  to  many  others,  more 
competent  to  the  task.  The  inattention  hitherto  manifested  by  both 
to  this  great  object,  is  an  answer  to  one  part  of  the  question,  whilst 
I  deny  the  superior  competency ;  naval-bred  officers,  through  the 
want  of  proper  experience,  and  from  the  abuses  inseparable  from 
uncontrolled  command,  are  very  incompetent  to  form  a  plan  for 
raising  and  managing  mercantile  seamen,  who  can  never  divest 
themselves  of  a  sense  of  their  rights  as  free-born  subjects,  which  is 
constantly  wounded  by  the  arbitrary  nature  of  the  discipline  esta- 
blished in  our  navy.  My  plan  is,  to  do  away  with  the  necessity  of 
this  arbi^ary  treatment.  To  raise  seameil>,  and  to  form  their  minds 
to  volunteer  their  services  into  the  navy,  which  can  only  be  done  by 
blending  the  two  services  to  a  certain  extent  together ;  as  seamen 
have,  of  all  other  men,  the  strongest  prepossessions  where  their 
profession  is  concerned,  they  never  will  cheerfully  submit  to  be 
cooamanded  by  men  who  are  not  seamen  like  themselves. 

A  naval-bred  officer,  according  to  the  present  training,  cannot 
possibly  acquire  the  proper  knowledge  of  commanding  merchanjt 
seamen ;  his  only  resource  is  the  strong  arm  of  power,  which  dis*-  - 
gusts  and  alienates  the  minds  of  men  trained  as  the  former  are. 
This  proves  the  indispensable  necessity  of  commencing  a  total 
renovation  of  our  naval  system;  which  can  only  be  done  effectually 
by  bringing  the  subject  before  the  legislature,  where  the  merits  of  the 
question  can  be  fully  discussed  in  a  committee,  who  could  examine 
intelligent  and  experienced  men  from  both  services,  naval  and  mer<- 
cantile.  It  is  only  by  an  inquiry  of  this  nature  that  the  subject 
can  be  completely  canvassed  and  understood  ;  and  1  feel  persuaded, 
from  my  own  knowledge  and  experience,  that  the  improvements  I 
suggest  may  be  rendered  of  much  easier  execution  than  is  gene- 
rally imagined.  When  did  merchant  seamen  hesitate  to  volunteer 
their  services  to  fight  the  battles  of  their  country  when  the  public 
service  required  it  f  If  any  lukewarmness  was  ever  manifested,  it 
arose  solely  from  the  dread  of  being  detained  for  an  undefined 
period  in  the  naval  service.     As  the  whole  course  of  our  history 
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bears  oiit  my  assertion^  it  ))roves,  that  want  of  courage  does  not 
enter  into  the  aversion^  which  they  now  generally  manifest  for  the 
naval  service.  At  the  Bame  time,  this  growing  repugnance  con-  , 
veys  a  strong  proof  that  the  present  mode  of  discipline  is  founded 
on  .wrong  principles^  and  does  not  conform  with  the  feelings  and 
notions  of  men  like  ours,  born  under  a  free  constitution;  this  dis- 
cipline also  checks  the  nobler  impulses  which  stimulate  men  to 
heroic  ac^s,  and  which  the  British  seaman  will  ever  achieve,  if  his 
country  will  but  duly  appreciate  his  exertions.  He  will  also  con- 
tinue to  seculre  to  her  the  trident  of  the  sea,  against  any  new  rival 
that  may  arise,  as  he  has  done  against  former  competitors. 

it  is  not  to  be  supposed,  that  men>  who  have  imbibed  the  opi- 
nions that  Mr.  Pitt  wished  to  instil  into  them,  namely,  that  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  a  Briton  are  ever  to  be  held  sacred  on  this  side 
the  grave,  will  submit  cheerfully  to  the  violation  of  both  as  in  the 
instances  I  have  described. 

The  veiy  ideas  that  you,  and  the  friends  of  humanity,  have  en- 
deavored to  impress  on  the  minds  of  all  men  who  are  taken  away' 
and  restrained  against  their  will,  (the  principles  on  which  you  found 
a  state  of  slavery,)  have  tended  to  render  our  seamen  more  alive  to, 
and  more  impatient  under,  the  arbitrary  restrictions  that  are  imposed 
on  them.  1,  therefore,  insist  upon  the  justice  and  propriety,  that 
as  the  country  requires  the  services  of  this  particular  class  of  men, 
as  well  as  the  sacrifice  of  their  rights  and  privileges,  the  country  is 
imperiously  bound  to  remunerate  them,  not  only  with  such  other 
rights  and  privileges  as  may  be  connected  with  their  profession,  but 
also  with  further  remuneration  to  place  them  on  an  equality  with 
other  men.  This  would  be  an  indemnification  towards  them  for  the 
sacrifice  required,  and  it  would  be  adequate  to  remove  the  evils  I 
have  so  often  alluded  to,  as  well  as  the  degrading  and  irritating 
mode  of  procuring  men  by  impressment. 

The  word  discipline,  perhaps,  is  not  so  generally  understood  as 
it  ought  to  be,  by  ofiicers  commanding  men  :  too  many  of  them 
define  it  to  be  submissive  obedience  to  every  regulation  or  order, 
which  they  may  arbitrarily  suggest,  however  unnecessary,  with  a 
view  to  the .  good  of  the  service,  and  however  wantonly  imposed 
upon  men.  l,]Ue  perfection  of  it,  in  their  ideas,  is  passive  submission 
to  the  will,  and  even  caprice  of  a  superior.  1  shall  not  attempt 
to  refute  so  arrogant  a  doctrine ;  I  conceive  the  basis  of  true  dis- 
cipline to  be  a  system  of  reasonable  rules,  adapted  to  the  duties 
and  necessities  of  the  service;  strict  obedience  to  those  rules,  and 
the  performance  of  those  duties,  constitute  the  virtue  of  the  subor- 
dinates, whilst  that  of  the  ofiicer  consists  in  seeing  them  faitlifully 
executed,  and  in  never  exacting  more.    He  should  also  be  able  to 
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iMceititii  what  bis  men  arc  <3oiiipetent  to  do,  and  not  reqaire  taore 
from  th^m  than  their  ability  and  capacity  are  adequate  to  perform, 
fie  shoiild  pogsess  the  art  of  being  able  to  work  upon  the  tt^ifds  of 
his  creWy  and  thus  facilitate^  by  calling  foith  tbeir  mond  energies, 
the  execution  of  die  duty  required.  His  own  coMhorct  should^  at 
the  same  time^  serte  as  an  ^example  and  a  goade  to  all ;  he  should 
never  make  an  nurtasonabie  demand,  or  deny  a  reasonable  request ; 
bit  word  once  gifen,  should  be  sacred,  and  his  eye  should  perpe- 
tually Watch  over  the  comforts  of  those  intrusted  to  his  care  ;  an 
adherence  to  those  rules  would  tend  more  effectually  than  the  os- 
tentatious display  of  power,  which  is  too  often  exhibited,  to  retain 
the  men  iti  a  sense  of  their  duty,  and  to  make  them  perform  it  with 
aeal  and  alacrity. 

As  things  are  often  best  understood  by  comparison,  and  as  I 
bate^more  than  once  contrasted  the  hardships  to  which  our  mer- 
cantile  seamen  are  exposed  in  time  of  war,  permit  me.  Sir,  to  state 
a  few  instances  connected  with  negro  slavery,  which  will  not  only 
show  that  the  comparison  is  not  improper,  but  that  much  mbre- 
presentation  has  gone  forth  respecting  the  treatment  of  slaves  in  the 
West  Indies.    ^ 

I  have  knovm  a  concern  in  one  of  tboee  islands  wbicb  had  from 
tweniy  to  thirty  negroes^  most  of  whom .  were  sailors,  smd  wbo> 
AnJag  the  hie  war^  vmere  captured,  some  once,  twice,  and  even 
thriee,  and  were  coMeyeA  to  tbat  land  of  liberty  and  equality, 
Guadaloupe,  all  of  whom  vofuntarily  returned  to  their  owners  as 
ioon  as  they  could  get  awayi  except  one  who  could  not  be  account^, 
ed  for ;  but  this  you  will  perhaps  nay  was  a  rare  instance*  Sir,  I 
could  produce  various  of  the  same  kind,  as  well  attested  as  any 
other  fact,  and  which  would  show  that  no  small  share  of  exaggera- 
tiott  has  prevailed  on  the  subject;  however,  it  substantiates  the 
truth  of  my  comparison ;  and  I  might  go  farther,  and  ask,  if  them 
be  one  instance  on  record,  of  mercantile  seamen  who  had  been  im- 
pressed  mto  the  naval  service,  with  the  same  opportunity  to  evade 
ity  ever  voluntarily  returning  to  it  again  i 

I  shaU  produce  another  circumstance,  as  showing  the  gross  de- 
lusion practised  upon  the  public  on  the  subject  of  the  treatment  of 
negroes  in  the'  West  Indies ;  no  cause  6ught  to  be  supported  by 
false  statements,  and  it  could  be  easily  proved  that  the  triumph 
which  signalises  your  pariiamentiiry  exertions,  owed  part  of  iu 
success  to  the  most  extravagant  coloring*  I  quote,  amongst 
leverat  others,  the  following,  as  an  instance.  In  the  print-shops  in 
London,  a  negro  is  represented  with  an  iron  mouth-piece,  and  thia 
«khibition  has  been  made  with  a  view  to  make  the  public  suppose 
that  this  mouth^piece  is  put  on  to  prevent  the  slave  from  eating 
sugar  or  cane  ^  yet  the  whole  t>f  the  inference  intended  to  be  drawQ 
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from  this  snfajecl  is  fsJae.V  There  is  a  dialeiDper*  to  "virhicii  negroes 
are  subject,  and  at  which  time  they  are  in  the  habit,  unless  forcibly 
preveuted,  of  eating  earth ;  at  this  time  their  mouth  b  covered  until 
cure  can  be  ^ectedl  This  is  the  secret  of  the  terrific  mouth-piece, 
which  has  been  the  topic  of  so  much  invective  against  West 
Indians.  It  is  not  my  intention  to  defend  the  principle  or  the  prac- 
tice of  slavery ;  I  am  only  anxious  that  the  persons  who  have  dis* 
played  so  much  fervor,  zeal,  and  perseverance  in  attacking  both, 
would  look  at  home,  and  try  to  correct  the  evils  to  which  1  have 
called  your  attention  in  the  course  of  this  letter.  To  the  condition 
of  the  lower  classes  in  this  and  every  other  country,  hstfdships  are 
attached,  which  demand  as  much  sympathy  as  the  case  of  the 
African. 

I  have  in  this  country  (acknowledged  to  possess  advantages  over 
every  other)  seen  women  with  baskets  at  fteir  backs  carrying  dung 
to  tiie  field,  men  loading  them,  whilst  the  horses  were  standing  in 
the  stable.  3^as  the  situation  of  these  women,  in  point  of  servitude 
and  drudgery,  preferable  to  that  of  slaves  in  the  West  Indies  ?•— 
yet  it  has  not  elicited  the  same  declamation. 

With  air  the  clamor  we  have  heard  about  West  Indiatis,  for  their 
malpractices  towards  people  of  color,  it  cannot  but  appear  singular, 
that  one  of  the  most  atrocious  acts  of  this  kind  was  committed  by 
one  of  your  supporters,  an  ex-member  of  the  House  of  Commons^, 
and  an  ex-governor  of  a  West  India  island*  He,  Hke  most  other 
men  who  go  to  that  country,  soon  abjured  his  opinions  respecting, 
the  condition  of  negro  slavery.  This  person— •this  strenucfus  ad* 
vocate  for  justice  to  people  of  color«— borrowed  five  hundred 
heavy  joes  from  a  Mulatto,  and  repaid  lum  with  light  ones.  The 
ipride  kA  a  West  Indian,  kaviog  honesty  and  humanity  out  of  the 
question,  would  have  made^^him  spurn  at  the  idea  of  committing  so 
mean  an  act. 

I  have  been  astonished  at  the  reasons  advanced  for  the  decree 
by  which  Buonaparte  abolished  the  slave-trade,  as  if  they  mereljir 
arose  from  a  wish  to  gain  allies  among  the  friends,  of  humanity  in 
this  Gotmtry  and  elsewhere.     By  this  act,  which  originated  in  any 

'  '  When  I  say  thig,  I  mean  as  to  the  cause  a^ribftd  for  the  use  Of  it  That 
it  may  h^ve  besii  put  upoaa  nsgro  for  a  criminal  afet,  as  puDisbment,  t  can 
believe,  although  X  never  saw  it  done,  or  heard  of  its  bemg  done,  lii  this 
country  fur  the  saine  act,  yon  perhaps  would  have  put  a  rope  round  bis 
neck. 

^  This  lyftc^ntimes  arisssthrotjgb  weakness  and  debility  of  stomadi,  brought 
on  by  living  principally  on  roots  and  vegetables,  without  having  a  necessary 
share  of  animal  or  salt  food  to  correct  it.  The  French  call  this  Mald^estom^e  ; 
the  English  call  their  patieftts^JBarfA-faffifi.*  the  former  generally  apply  th^ 
mout^-piece ,  the  latter  often  send  them  on  board  of  vessels  to  prevent  it. ' 
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Other  titoltives  but  those  of  humanity^  this  able  aiid  profligate  ntair, 
•-^knowing  that  St.  Domingo  was  lost  to  France^  and  the  other 
colonies  lost  at  least  to  him, — made  parade  of  a  virtue  which  cost 
faiin  nothing,  and  probably  hoped,  by  making  the  practice  general, 
to  embarrass  us  one  day  in  our  colonial  system.  This  policy  he 
well  knew  would  depress  our  triarine.  1  have  also  been  respectably 
informed,  that  immediately  after  passing  this  famous  decree,  this 
artful  impostor  granted  licences  to  some  individuals  for  carrying  on 
die  slave  trade,  which  he  had  so  ostentatiously  abolished. 
'  After  this,  I  hope  you  will  see  the  necessity  of  attending  to  the 
4l8t  and  4@nd  verses  of  the  sixth  chapter  of  St.  Luke's  Gospel, 
before  you  think  of  going  further  from  home.  If  yon  will  give 
yourself  the  same  trouble  you  have  taken  with  negro  slavery,  and 
use  your  influence  in  the  same  degree  with  the  Legislature,  to 
institute  an  inquiry  into  the  evils  to  which  mercantile  seamen  are 
exposed,  you  would  in  that  case  bring  circumstances^  to  light, 
which  should  astonish  you  and  the  friends  of  humanity ;  for  they 
would  prove  that,  under  the  mode  of  impressment  hitherto  practised, 
acts  of  oppression  have  taken  place  which  are  a  disgrace  to  a 
civilised  country,  and  which,  1  hope,  are  equally  unknown  to  go- 
vernment' as  they  are  to  the  public  in  general. 

The  following,  I  conceive,  ought  to  be  among  the  subjects  for 
a  Committee  of  die  Legislature  : — 

1st,  What  has  been  the  general  conduct  of  the  impress  service 
during  the  late  war  P 

2nd,  What  is  the  present  state  of  kiaval  discipline,  and  if  it 
is  founded  on  principles  adapted  to  the  command  of  regularly  bred 
seamen? 

Srd,  Are  the  present  articles  of  war  for  seamen  suited  to  the  en* 
lightened  minds  of  men  of  the  present  day  ? 

4th,  What  has  been  the  general  conduct  of  officers  towards  men  i 
^  5th,  What  is  the  cause  of  the  rooted  aversion  in  the  minds  of  our 
mercantile  seamen  to  the  naval  service  i 

6th,  What  is  the  best  method  to  raise  a  sufficient  number  of 
seamen  in  time  of  war,  to  man  our  navy  and  merchants'  service 
without  foreigners  ? 

7th,  What  would  be  the  niost  efficacious  mode  of  training  men 
and  boys  in  the  merchants'  service,  which  is  the  only  good  school, 
to.make  them  effective  seamen,  and  foran  their  minds  for  the  navy, 
when  the  country  may  require  their  iservices  ? 
\   6tfa,  What  mode  of  training  is  best  adapted  for  officers  to  enable 

^  To  this  ignorance  1  attribute  most  of  the  evils  which  have  been  pointed 
out  in  this  (etter. 
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•them  to  command  mercantile  seamen,  render  tbem  effeetiipe,  and 
prevent  desertion  i 

9th,  What  privileges  or  rights  ought  to  be  granted  to  seamen, 
ao  as  to  place  tbem  on  an  equality  with  other  men,  whe)D  the 
country  requires  their  particular  services,  and  exacts  sacrifices  from 
tbem  beyond  those  wlucb  are  imposed  on  any  other  class  of  bis 
Majesty's  subjects  \ 

lOtb,  How  far  is  it  necessary  to  blend  the  two  services  togetber 
for  general  and  individual  good  \ 

nth.  What  would  be  the  best  method  to  give  employmeipt  tf> 
-our  seamen  after  the  conclusion  of  a  war,  until  their  numbers  were 
reduced  to  answer  the  peace  establishment  of  the  navy  and  tbe  mvfy 
cbant  service  \ 

*]2tb.  What  would  be  the  best  plan  fpr  tbe  gradual  extinction  of 
impressment,  without  depriving  the  Executive  altogeth^  of  t)i^ 
right  of  exercising  such  power  on  great  and  sudden  emergencies  \ 

13th,  Whether  a  serious  injury  does  not  arise  to  the  naval  ser?* 
vice,  by  holding  it  up  as  a  place  of  punishment  for  Aose  who  com- 
mit petty  crimes,  when  it  ought  to  be  held  up  as  a  service  of  honor 
and  interest  \ 

14th,  What  is  the  cause  that  men  taken  from  the  merchants' 
service  with  a  good  moral  character,  after  having  been  in  the  liavy, 
though  for  a  short  time,  become  more  or  less  corrupted;  so  much 
so,  that  they  have  great  difficulty  in  again  obtaining  employment 
in  tbe  mercantile  service  when  any  others  can  be  obtained  \ 

15th,  What  would  be  the  best  plan,  during  peace,  of  ascertain* 
ing  as  nearly  as  possible  the  number  of  seamen  that  might  be  ob* 
tained  for  the  naval  service,  in  case  of  war ;  and  what  would  be  tbe 
best  means,  should  their  numbers  be  insufficient,  of  obtaining  the 
requisite  supply  in  the  shortest  space  of  time  ? 

l6th,  How  far  it  would  tend  to-  the  general  good,  to  cause  all 
ships,. in  those  trades  that  particularly  belong  to  this  country,  to 
carry  a  certain  number  of  people  according  to  tonnage,  and  to  do' 
away  with  direct  taxation  as  a  means  of  indemnifying  the  owners 
for  tbe  increase  of  expense  i 

The  difficulty  that  has  hitherto  appeslted.to  the  minds  of  states* 
men  and  of  persons  at  the  head  of  the  Admiralty,  of  every 
attempt  to  do  away  with  impressment,  has  intimidated  Govern* 
ment  from  entering  seriously  inta  any  plan  for  the  improvement 
of  our  present  imperfect  naval  code.  This  repugnance  may 
be  easily  accounted  for:  the  execution  of  such  a  plan  would 
require  the  experience  of  men  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
merchants'  service ;  in  short,  it  could  only  be  carried  into  effect  by 
practical  mercantile  seamen.  Naval -bred  officers^  although  they 
may  possess  much  sound  judgment  in  other  respects,  are  not  caU 
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icolaleil.lo  frame  laws  and  regulatioiia  for  the  guidance  of  aier^n* 
tile  seamen^  which  is  acknowledged  by  many  of  themselYes.  If  our 
.ships  are  to  be  effectually  manned,  which  can  only  be  done  by  em- 
{iloying  native  and  regularly  bred  seamen^  trained  from  their  earlieat 
^nouth  to  all  the  hardships  and  exertion  of  the  profession^  inured  t^ 
every  climate  and  to  the  changes  of  season,  possessing,  at  the 
same  time,  peculiar  manners  and  habits  and  way  of  thinking; — to 
command  such  persons  properly,  (many  of  whom  are  of  as  re- 
spectable parents,  and  possess  the  advantages  of  as  good  an  educa^ 
4k>n,  as  many  of  the  officers  in  our  navy,  and  consequently  ought  to 
Jiave  a  fair  chance  of  promotion  in  the  service,)  it  would  be  requi^ 
sile  that  the  officers  ^  commanding  such  men  should  unite  to  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  their  profession  the  exemplary  conduct  that 
ie  expected  from  superiors.  It  is  also  indispensable  that  they  should 
he  practical  seamen ;  for  a  seaman  will  never  look  up  with  respect 
ahd  confidence  to  an  officer  who  is  not  master  of  his  profession.  • 
^  It  is  an  error  very  prevalent  in  the  naval  profession  to  insist  that 
it  is  not  necessary  that  an  officer  should  be  a  practical  seaman,  it 
is  unnecessary  to  combat  so  gross  a  delusion^  particularly  in  a  com- 
niercial  country,  where  every  man  who  commands  a  ship  of  war 
ought  to  be  able  to  take  charge  of  and  conduct  a  convoy  ;  a  duty 
whkh  absolutely  requires  nautical  knowledge  and  ability  of  the  first 
fate;  as  well  as  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  what  merchant  ships 
are«ble  to  perform.  To  the  want  of  this  knowledge  and  ability 
may  be  attributed  the  loss  of  many  millions  during  the  late  war,  as 
well  as  much  serious  injury  in  a  political  point  of  view.  Should 
this  defect  remain  uncorrected,  and  another  American  war  break 
oot^  the  consequences  might  be  most  calamitous*' 

From  the  zeal.  Sir,  which  you  have  uniformly  displayed  on  every 
subject  connected  with  the  public  good,  I  am  entitled  to  claim  the 
aid  of  vour  talents  and  influence  towards  the  correction  of  an  evil, 
w^hich  is  of  equal  magnitude  with  negro  slavery,  and  appeals  with 
infinitely  more  force  to  British  sympathy.  Had  you  and  your 
friends  been  acquainted  with  its  extent,  the  extraordinary  expres- 
sions would  not  have  been  used  in  parliament,  ''  that  it  would  be 
bettet*  the  war  should  last  ten  years  longer  than  that  the  abolition 
9f  the  sl^^ve  trade  should  not  be  sanctioned^  by  treaty .''  The 
sentiment  did  not  express  much  benevolence  towards  our  mercan<* 
tile  seamen,  who  were  exposed,  as  long  as  hostilities  lasted,  to  the 
lianisbipii  1  have  so  frequeptly  enumerated. 

Tbbugh  a  stranger  to  you.  Sir,  I  am  bold  to  say  that  few  men 
•re  better  acquainted  with  the  state  of  our  mercantile  seamen  \  and 

■  This  well  deserves  the  serious  attention  of  government,  of  the  merchant^ 
i^bip-owner,  and  naval  officer ;  as  also  a  caise  lately  brought  on  in  tbs  Court 
ef  Common  Pleas^ Faith  V.  Pearson. 
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fern  faare  faad»  imI  now  httve,  more  intercoune  with  (litC  owitovioui 
efaisB.  I  sfabH  furdier  take  the  liberty  of  stating,  that  if  proper  re* 
gulationt  were  ooce  adopted  for  doing  away  mA  the '  evils. 'of  in* 
preesm^etat,  I  leel  do  faesitatioii  in  saying,  that  I  can  do  as  mueli 
lowfeirds  carrying  into  effect  the  ideas  I  have  advanced^  as  alaaoet 
any  man  in  this  kingdom. 

The  plan  I  have  proposed  will  correspond  with  that  which  you 
formed  for  the  extinction  of  negro  slavery,  but  with  this  difievence^ 
that  you  in  the  first  instance  pretended  only  to  aim  at  amelioratioii, 
while  you  are  gradually  going  on  to  total  abolition ;  wfaeteas^  1  set 
oat  with  the  intention  of  doing  away  with  impressment  altogether^ 
by  working  in  such  manner  on  the  minds  of  our  youth^  as  shoal4 
prepiare  them  gradually  for  voluntary  and  limited  service  in  the 
navy.  This  would  Jead  to  the  idea,  that  it  is  a  duty  imperative  on 
theai  to  serve  their  country ;  and,  when  it  is  im|Wessed  on  tbem^ 
on  first  entering  into  the  men^antile  service,  diat  they  are  liable  to 
be  cailed  on  for  a  fixed  period,  to  defend  the  rights^  the  honor, 
and  the  interest  oi  their  country,  there  is  no  doubt  that,  in  due  time^ 
it  will  have  the  desired  effect. 

Here,  Sir,  is  a  fine  and  an  ample  field  for  your  patriotism ;  it 
will  also  afford  scope  for  the  exercise  of  your  humanity  and  sense 
of  justice.  That  the  plan  has  not  been  sooner  taken  up  andcanried 
into  effect,  may  have  partly  arisen  from  the  extraordinary  state  of 
public  affairs  for  the  last  twenty-five  years ;  and  many,  who  per- 
haps felt  its  expediency,  might  not  have  had  the  experience  and 
knowledge  requisite  to  arrange  and  accomplish  it.  1  have  not 
taken  up  the  subjejct  from  private  interest,  or  party  motives  ;  but 
having  been  a  witness  for  a  number  of  years  of  the  evik  i  propose  to 
correct^  I  feel  conscious  at  the  same  time  that  I  could  not  more 
effectually  promote  the  interest  of  my  country,  than  by  advocating 
the  rights  and  improving  the  condition  of  our  mercantile  seamen. 

My  political  creed,  as  well  as,  1  hope,  that  of  every  seaman,  has 
always  been  founded  on  this  leading  point,  my  king  and  my  country's 
cause,  let  who  will  guide  the  helm  of  affairs ;  because  1  conceive 
it  to  be  the  duty  of  every  man  to  aid  the  executive  government 
whilst  it  acts  for  the  public  good ;  for  government  and  command^ 
founded  on  judgment  and  justice,  and  obedience  with  respect  for 
rights  and  privileges,  tend  to  the  good  of  all  men. 

That  the  present  state  of  peace,  at  the  conclusion  of  a  long  war, 
is  the  best  suited  to  discuss  this  subject,  is  not  to  be  disputed. 
The  discussion  at  this  time  can  have  no  bad  effect  on  the  service, 
nor  throw  obstacles  in  the  way  of  government ;  at  the  same  time 
the  subject  is  now  more  familiar  to  the  minds  of  men  than  it  will 
be  to  the  rising  generation,  after  a  few  years  of  peace.  The  time 
is  therefore  unobjectionable;  and  the  executioaof  the  plan  canhol 
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be  longer  postponed,  without  adding  to  the  difliciiltieB  of  eccom- 
pUshment,  and  without  the  most  serious  detriment  to  the  naval 
service.  The  American  government  is  straining  every  nerve  to  im- 
pifove  and  extend  its  navy  ;  and  as  our  relations  with  that  power 
appear  to  be  extremely  precarious,  it  would  be  downright  infatua- 
tion to  neglect  this  vital  subject  longer. 

It  is  »  melancholy  fact,  that  the  mode  of  impressment  during  the 
war  had  nearly  annihilated  British  mercantile  seamen  and  officers^ 
so  that  we  had  not  proper  persons  to  train  the  rising  generation  in 
their  duties  as  seamen. '  This>  it  must  be  confessed,  is  a  serious 
evil,  in  a  country  whose  vital  interests  depend  on  her  marine,  and 
proves  the  imperious  necessity  of  substituting  a  better  system. 

Another  session  of  parliament  ought  not  to  pass  by  without  ap- 
plying a  remedy  to  the  evil.^  It  is  impossible,  in  the  present  state 
of  ihe  political  world,  to  say  how  long  we  may  enjoy  the  blessings 
of  peace.  '^Though  the  rage  of  the  storm  is  spent,  yet  the  clouds 
are  not  wholly  dispersed.  It  is  therefore  imperative  on  us  to  be 
prepared  for  every  possible  contingency ;  and  as  the  navy  is  the 
firmest  and  most  constitutional  bulwark  of  these  kingdoms,  as  well 
ais  the  great  source  of  our  power  and  security,  it  is  therefore  the 
finst  and  most  urgent  of  all  duties  to  improve  its  condition,  and  to 
insure  to  it  hereafter  the  ascendancy  it  has  hitherto  possessed. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be. 

Sir, 

your  obedient  Servant, 

THOMAS  URQUHART. 

Lloy€ps  Coffee  House,  Jan.  1816. 

,  >  Perhaps  no  man  in  the  kingdom  has  ever  given  this  suhject  a  tenth 
part  of  the  thought  I  have  bestowed  uponit,  from  the  circumstance  alluded 
to  in  my  Letter  to  Lord  Melville,  which  was,  that  in  my  father's  house  the 
plan  for  the  bill  for  registering  of  seamen  was  principally  written  by  a  friend ; 
perhaps  one  of  the  best-informed  nautical  men  of  the  age,  and  at  that  time 
m  nautical  affairs  the  right  hand  of  Sir  Philip  Stephens,  then  Secretary  of 
the  Admiralty.  The  discussions  which  this  led  to  were  so  impressed  upoli 
my  mHnd  when  a  boy,  that  it  has  been  a  thought  through  life« 
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It  has  been  a  very  frequent  observation  of  late  years,  that  medicine 
has  not  made  a  progress  by  ^ny  means  commensurate  to  that  of 
collateral  branches  of  science,  and  that  the  opinions  entertained  by 
the  early  Greek  and  Arabian  physicians  concerning  the  causes  and 
treatment  of  diseases,  were,  in  many  respects,  more  correct  than 
th<Ae  of  the  medical  writers  of  more  modem  times.  I  have  already  had 
occasion  to  notice  the  degeneracy  of  medical  practice  in  the  treat- 
ment of  disorders  of  the  brain,  and  of  those  of  the  digestive  oi^ans, 
in  a  recent  publication,  and  the  more  able  and  extensive  works  of 
M.  Hall^  in  France,  of  Mr.  Abernethy  in  England,  and  of  many 
of  our  recent  writers  on  insanity,  have  strongly  corroborated  the 
fact,  and  have  tended  to  show  that  in  the  principal  improvements 
in  practice,  of  late,  we  have  done  little  more  than  recur  to  the  an- 
cient methods^  and  have  disemburthened  ourselves  of  the  empirical 
prdudices  of  the  middle  ages. 

I  shall  endeavor,  in  the  present  sheets,  to  show  that  this  is  par- 
ticularly the  case  with  respect  to  those  sorts  of  diseases  which  are 
Q^uaily  criled  pestilential ;  and  which,  from  attacking  a  number  of 
persons  at  once  in  a  large  tract  of  country,  have  been  called  epide- 
mic. Erroneous  notions  respecting  the  origin  of  these  diseases 
having  led  to  a  confusion  of  them  with  those  which  are  contagious, 
there  has  arisen  a  promiscuous  use  of  the  terms  contagious,  pesti- 
lential, infectious,  plagues,  and  epidemics^  which  seems  .to  have 
furthered  the  bad  practice  in  these  maladies. 

According  to  my  view  of  the  subject,  the  first  great  distinction 
which  ought  always  to  be  made,  is  between  the  epidemical  com- 
plaints and  the  contagious :  the  former  are  universally  excited  by 
peculiar  qualities  in  the  atmosphere,  on  constitutions  predisposed 
thereto  :  the  latter  ordinarily  propagated  bj  infectious  contact,  and 
by  inoculation.  The  opinion,  that  the  true  epidemics  were  extended 
by  the  proximity  of  the  disordered  individual  to  others,  seems  of 
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modern  origin.  1  bave  searched  in  vain  for  this  opinion  among 
tiie  Greek  and  other  very  early  writers  ;  while  not  only  their  phy- 
sicians^ but  even  their  poets  and  popular  writers^  ordinarily  ascribe 
epidemics  to  exciting  causes  which  reside  in  the  casual  qualities  of 
the  atmosphere. 

Some  observations  I  have  made  on  the  varieties  in  atmospheri- 
cal phenomena,  during  the  existence  of  epidemical  complaints, 
induced  me  several  years  ago  to  entertain  the  same  opinion  ;  but 
the  limited  nature  of  my  own  observations  prevented  me  from  pub-* 
lishing  this  opinion,  till  it  had  been  confirmed  by  persons  of  lon- 
ger and  more  extensive  experience.  Never  having  been  in  southern 
latitudes,  1  wished  to  know  the  result  of  similar  investigations  in 
Africa,  Asia,  and  those  fertile  fields  of  medical  observation  with  re- 
spect to  epidemics,  which  lie  near  the  tropics,  and  to  obtain  distinct  ^ 
notions  of  the  opinions  of  those  nations  which,  in  early  times,  were 
distinguished  for  then  intelligence  ai(kd  correct  observation.  I  had 
already  noticed  certain  facts  in  the  histoiy  of  epidemics,  which 
showed  their  atmospherical  causes,  and  pointed  out  similar  pheno- 
mena in  various  other  complaints  not  usually  regarded  as  having  the 
same  cause.*  It  seemed  that  even  the  various  symptoms  of  catar- 
rhal affections  varied  together  ;  so  that,  at  one  time,  every  body's 
cold  vrould  manifest  itself  in  coughing ;  at  another,  by  nasal  ob- 
struction, and  so  on,  as  if  atmospherical  excitants  produced  the 
most  minute  varieties  of  the  symptoms,  like  specific  stimuli,  which 
affect  particular  organs  in  ^  particular  manner.  It  seemed  also,  on 
inquiry,  that  not  only  domestic  animals,  but  plants,  were  affected 
in  a  similar  way,  whole  tribes  being  lost  by  specific  disease,  in  par- 
ticular seasons,  without  any  very  obvious  cause.  In  short,  the 
whole  history  and  local  range  of  pestilences  and  epizootics  corre- 
sponded so  much  with  that  of  aerial  vicissitudes,  that  1  entertained 
no  doubt  of  the  true  cause.  It  appeared  also,  that  there  were  regu-* 
lar  periods  of  general  irritability,  synchronous  with  atmospherical 
changes,  of  which  the  ancients  likewise  had  an  imperfect  knowledge, 
and  which,  from  thdr  recurring  in  the  course  of  about  twenty-eight 
days,  they  ascribed  to  lunar  influence*  Among  the  few  modem 
vnriters  who  have  entertained  similar  notions,  many  have  been  men 
of  acknowleged  ability  and  experience.  The  celebrated  Sydenham 
thought  there  were  cycles  of  diseases  ascribable  to  certain  revolu-* 
tions  in  the  peculiar  exciting  qualities  of  the  atmosphere,  and  that 
the  characteristic  symptoms  of  disease  would  revolve  at  regular 

• 

'  See  ''  Researches  about  Atmospherical  PheDomena/'  **  Observations 
on  the  Casual  and  Periodical  Influence  of  the  Atmosphere  on  Diseases,'' 
&:c.  London,  1817 ;  and  particularly  the  Pereimte/  Calendar^  published  by 
Harding  and  Co.,  London,  1894.    Articles,  Hygeia. 
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though  as  yet  incalculated  periods^  in  the  lapse  of  lime.  Dr.  Meade 
vretit  further;  he  could  not  be  ignorant  of  the  facts;  but,  in.  com- 
pliance with  the  popular  notions  of  the  times,  he  admitted  the 
suggestions  of  public  »fancy  which  looked  to,  the  moon  and  planets 
as  the  original  cause.  Dr.  Darwin^  whose  ingenuity  and  research 
are  undoubted,  observed  the  phenomena  of  atmospherical  and 
periodical  diseases^  and  has  illustrated  his  notions  by  cases  in  his 
Zoonoroia.  I  could  enumerate  numerous  other  writers^  both  ia 
France  and  Germany ;  but  their  works  were  perplexed  by  the  as- 
trological follies  of  their  times. 

Of  late,  Dr.  Maclean  has  published  his  extensive  experience  in 
the  Levant,  and  in  India;  and  has  produced  many  valuable  facts» 
which  throw  light  on  the  notion  which  I  have  long  entertained, 
that  pestilence  has  its  source  in  certain  insensible  qualities  in  ih^ 
air,  which^  by  irregularly  occurring,  casually  fall  on  people  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  world,  but  which  belong,  more  or  less,  to  parti- 
cular pjaces,  and  constitute  the  local  unheal  ihiness,  in  consequence 
of  which  the. ancients  considered  particular  regions  as  ill-favored 
by  the  genii  locorum.  The  consequences  of  these  opinions  re- 
specting pestilence  must  be  important  to  medical  police  and  to 
practice.  They  tend  to  show  the  inutility  of  quarantine,  the 
hurtfulness  of  keeping  the  disordered  subject  in  the  place  where 
the  disease  broke  out ;  and  they  establish  the  propriety  of  a  prompt 
removal  of  the  patient  into  another  place^  where  the  epidemic 
influence  may  not  be  at  that  time  exerted.  Upon  this  principle, 
we  see  under  what  circumstances  a  fever  house  would  be  particu.- 
larly  beneficial,  and  where  it  would  be  injurious.  The  thing  r^-  * 
quired  is,  that  it  should  stand  in  a  place  where  the  epidemical 
influence  is  absent :  hence  it  must  be  a  moveable  hospital ;  others- 
wise  i  a  pest-house  may  happen  to  be  a  centre  point  of  pestilence, 
wherein  the  admitted  patients  cannot  recover,  because  their  dwel- 
ling is  in  the  midst,  and  under  the  full  influence,  of  the  exciting 
cause  of  the  malady.  \ 

Observations  I  have  made  on  the  aerial  electrometer,  as  yet 
neither  numerous  nor  correct  enough  to  be  published,  induced  me 
to  ascribe  part  of  the  cause  of  the  occult  epidemic  influence  of  the' 
air  to  peculiarities  in  its  electric  state.  I  should  wish  to  see  others  ' 
engaged  in  this  inquiry*  The  ancients  have  left  a  ^glimmering  of 
this  opinion  in  some  of  their  hymns  to  the  Spirit  of  Fire.  After 
these  preliminary  hints,  I  shall  endeavor  to  point  out  the  ancient 
doctrine  of  epidemics. 


Hippocrates  is  too  well  knawn  to  medical  men,  as  having  be- 
lieved in  the  efficient  power  of  the  air  to  excite  epidemics,   to 
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render  tbe  citation  of  hu  writings  here  necesiary :  he  likewiso 
acknowleges  this  is^uence  ^as  constantly  ^  operating  in  certain 
regions,  in  a  specific  manner.  •     .^ 

His  opinions,  gathered  from  the  popular  doctrines  of  Egypt  and 
India,  and  confirmed  by  observation,  seem  with  little  varietjf^  to  have 
been  embraced  by  most  of  the  ancient  nations  we  are  acquainted 
withy  previous  to  the  relapse  of  science  into  tbe  darkness  of  the 
middle  ages ;  so  that  I  shall  speak  of  it  under  the  name  of  the 
opinion  of  the  ancients.  In  the  Sacred  Writings  we  find  pestilence^ 
like  famine,  ascribed  to  Heaven,  without  mention  of  contagion. 
In  the  writings  of  Pagan  nations  pestilence  is  attributed  ta  Jupiter 
or  the  jcombmed  power  of  the  elements,  or  to  other  of  the  gods; 
while  in  those  writers  who  spoke  in  more  philosophical  language 
of  the  same  facts,  we  find  the  qualities,  of  the  air,  happening 
casually  or  periodically,  and  operating  sometimes  generally  and 
sometimes  locally,  always  regarded  as  the  source  of  pestilence. 
Hence,  among  the  former  class  of  writers  we  find  hymns  to  the 
gods  and  to  the  elements,  to  the  sun,  to  the  moon,  to  the  atmo- 
sphere, and  to  the  Spirit  of  fire  or  electricity  of  modem  writers ; 
while  among  the  latter  iclass  of  old  writers  we  find  change  of  place, 
incense,  and  cleanliness,  prescribed  as  the  means  of  avoiding 
the  evil.^  We  find  the  Greek  Tragedians,  who  espoused  popular 
opinion^  making  those  noble  invocations  to  the  elements,  which 
characterise  also  the  earlywritings  of  the  eastern  nations,  derived 
from  a  habit  of  ascribing  human  health  or  disease  to  the  air,  and 
being  one  of  the  numerous  instances  wherein  we  can  explain  my- 
thology by  referring  it  to  the  figurative  mode  of  conveying  physical 
knowlege  in  metaphorical  fables.^ 

The  curious  reader  may  also  consult  the  Orphic  hymns  to 
the  clouds,  to  the  air,  and  to  the  heavenly  bodies.  The  ancients, 
too,   in  regarding  the  rising  and  setting  of  certain  stars   and 

^  In  proportion  as  we  unravel  the  physical  meaning  of  ancient  fables,  we 
shall  find  reason  to  admire  the  truly  philosophical  doctrine  they  were  in- 
tended to  convey.  Not  only  Eolus,  Zephyr,  Flora,  Fauna,  Maia,  Fcbris, 
and  other  personages  of  antiquity,  but  tbe  more  noble  gods  and  goddesses, 
as  Jupiter,  Apollo,  Minerva,  &c.  &c.  were  emblems  of  the  physical  powers 
of  the  elements,  invented  by  philosophers,  and  afterwards  tak^n  in  a  literal 
sense  by  the  vulgar ;  hence  the  mythology,  religious  rites  and  ceremonies, 
and  ablutions  of  various  subsequent  nations.  A  smgle  passage  from  Horace 
ma^  be  selected  from  numerous  others  to  explain  the  physical  sense  in 
which  Jupiter  was  taken  for  the  atmospherical  power,  and  which  i^ill 
Bcrve  as  a  key  to  passages  in  earlier  poets.  For^  regarding  the  power  of  a 
clear  cold  night  to  alaxe  the  snowy  surface  of  the  grpund  with  ice,  hf  oh- 
serves^ 

poiitai  ut  flaatt  nivsi 

Pturofnumine  Jupiter, 
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coMteiiltioiB  w  fh^  ceusc*  6f  aerial  chadgea,  looked  ob  llMm  af» 
terwai ds  as  afenta  in  the  production  of  human  disease  and  ausfoiw 
tone. 

Aoooiding  to  the  researches  I  have  been  enabled  to  make  from 
jMri>lisfaed  documents,  in  India  similar  opinions  are  to  this  day 
ftotertained.  Moreover^  throughout  the  vastly  extended  and  popu- 
loos  nations  of  the  £ast  the  atmosphere  is  regarded  as  containing^ 
die  causes  of  epidemic  illness^  and  the  doctrine  of  contagion  is 
fiMwd  to  be  confined  to  Europeans. 

The  ancients  typified  pestilence  by  certain  imaginary  beings  who 
bad  a  connexion  with  the  air  and  its  phenomena ;  and  the  gods  of 
ibe  sky  wer^  invoked  in  times  of  its  prevalence,  as  is  yet  done  in 
some  parts  of  the  East. 

But  we  will  leave  the  writers  who  conveyed  truth  in  metaphors 
to  those  who  promulgated  its  philosophical  language*  Lucretius 
combined  the  latter  mode  with  poetry ;  and  having  adverted  to  the 
necessity  of  air  to  life,  he  shows  the  consistency  of  the  counterpart 
of  this  <^inion,  which  ascribes  pestilence  to  its  occasional  bad 
qualities. 

Nunc,  ratio  quae  sit  morbisy  aut,  unde  repente 
Mortiferam  possit  cladem  conflare  coorta 
Morbida  vis  hominum  generi,  pecudumque  catervis, 
Expediam.    Primurn,  multarum  semina  rerum 
Esse  supra  docui,  quae  sint  vitalia  nobis; 
£t  contra,  quae  sint  raorbo,  inortique,  necesse  est 
JVlulta  volare ;  ea  quom  casu  sunt  forte  coorta, 
£t  perturbar'^it  coelum,  fit  roorbidus  aer. 
Atque  ea  vis  oronis  morborum,  pestilitasque, 
Awl  extrinsecus,  ut  nubes  nebulaeque,  superne 
Per  ooeium  veniubt;  aut  ipsa  saepe  coorta 
De  terra  surgunt,  ubi  putrorem  bumida  nacta  est, 
Iu.tempestivis  pluviis,  et  solibus,  icta.' 

Again^  in  allusion  to  its  local  influence : 

Est  Elepbas  morbus,  qui  propter  flumina  Nili 
Gignitur  ^gypto  in  media,  neque  prsterea  usquam. 
Atthide  tentantur  gressus,  ocuiique  in  Achaeis 
Fintbus,  inde  aliis  alius  locus  est  inimicus 
Partibus,  ac  membris ;  varius  concinnat  id  aer.^ 

which  Virgil  has  imitated  in  his  Georgics. 

I  do  not  pretend  that  atmospheric  peculiarities  alone  produce 
epidemic  and  other  complaints^  which  must  be  regarded  as  having 
a  compound  origin,  and  as  resulting  from  the  operation  of  pecu- 

;  Lucr.  lib.  vi.  1088.  ^  Ibid.  1113. 
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liar  <|indilic8  of  the  atmosphere  on  perkoiii  of  pntiealar  stttea  of 
coostitution;  otherwise  all  persons  would  be  jaSected,  which  U 
cooftirary  to  experience.  There  are»  probably^  innumerable  varieties 
of  temperament^  of  general  habits  of  life,  and  of  pre-existing  dis^ 
eases^  which  in  different  subjects  vary  the  effects  of  the  air:  and 
many  persons^  perhaps,  enjoy  a  state  of  health  and  perfect  vital 
action,  which  may  be  capable  of  resistii^  its  evil  influence  altoge* 
ther.  It  .would,  probably,  be  productive  of  useful  results,  if  plqr* 
aicians  of  extensive  practice  would  make  accurate  meteorological 
registers,  during  the  prevalence  of  epidemic  disordera^ 

I  should  propose  accurate  registers  to  be  constandy  kept  of  the 
weather,  bnt  particularly  of  the  atmospherical  electroscope ;  and 
that  the  indications  of  this  and  other  instruments  should  be  parti* 
cularly  noticed  at  the  following  times  :»— 

Firstly ,^  and  particulaiiy  during  t)ie  prevalence  of  epidemics  and 
epizootics,  ascribable  to  atmospheric  influence — ^the  plague,  yellow 
fever,  various  influenzas,  during  murrains  of  beasts,  a  history  of 
which  ia  published  at  JLyons  in  France  ;^ — diseases  ascribable  to 
Epidemia. 

Secondly.  In  places  and  among  nations  where  one  particular 
kind  of  symptom  is  prevalent,  ascribed  anciently  and  technically 
to  JEndemia. 

Thirdly.  On  the  annual  recurrence  of  diseases^  as  gout,  insani* 
ty,  &c.  and  of  which  we  have  numerous  cases, — ascribed  to  what 
is  called  the  periodus  annuoscu 

Fourthly.  At  the  monthly  periodical  returns  of  diseases,  or  ex* 
acerbation  of  symptoms,  as  in  insanity,  head-ach,  general  irritability, 
8cc.  which  occur  to  diffierent  persons  at  different  times  in  the  month, 
called  periodus  menstrua.  Are  these  periods,  synchronous  with 
those  atmospherical  changes  happening  near  and  ascribed  to  the 
conjunction  and  opposition  of  the  moon  i  They  have  appeared  to 
me  to  be  so  in  a  great  many  cases ;  but  the  observation  wants  the 
confirmation  of  time. 

Fifthly.  We  should  notice  whether  any  changes  in  the  instru- 
ments of  electricity  are  found  at  the  periodi  diumales,  those  critical 
periods  of  the  day  or  night  when  the  crisis,  die  returns,  or  other 
phenomena  of  many  diseases,  are  noticed ;  when  flowers  open 
and  shut,  as  the  goat- beard  does  at  noon. 

The  place  of  the  moon,  too,  should  be  accurately  noted.  Far  as 
I  am  from  indulging  in  the  theoretical  reveries  of  the  middle  ages 
about  lunar  influence,  'yet  when  I  consider  the  influence  of  the 
moon  on  the  tides,  on  the  variations  of  the  barometer,  and  on  the 
changes  of  the  weather,  I  can  conceive  it  possible  that  she  may 

■  Recueil  de  I'Histoire  des  Eptzooties,  Svo.  Lyon,  1797. 
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affect  vital  functioiip  tbroogh  the  medium  of  other  seconchfy  agents 
in  the. atmosphere. 

,  With  regard,  however,  to  the  epidemic  influence  in  the  airy  it 
mniist  be  confessed  its  remote  cause  is  as  yet  quite,  unknown ;  but^ 
with. its  existence,  as  the  exciting  cause  of  disease,  the  beginning, 
the  mode  of  prevalence,  the  locality,  and,  in  short,  all  the  pheno- 
mena of  pestilence,  seem  (at  least  to  me)  reconcilable :  while  the 
opinion  that  these  diseases  are  propagated  by  infection,  like  the 
amallpox,  measles,  and  other  conti^ious  disorders,  seems  to  en- 
hance the  difficulty  of  accounting  for  the  origin  of  the  illness,  and 
leads  to  practices  detrimental  to  health.* 

Though  my  attention  to  the  varying  states  of  the  atmosphere 
has  been  constant,^yet  my  knowlege  of  epidemics  is  necessarily 
limited.  However,  so  many  and  such  able  persons  have  supported 
the  opinion  upheld  in  the  foregoing  pages,  that  I  trust  I  shall  be 
eau:used  for  their  hasty  obtrusion  on  the  public  notice  in  the  pre- 
sent important  stage  of  the  inquiry. 

i  I  cannot  leave  the  subject  of  epidemic  diseases  without  adverting 
to  a  curious  circumstance,  namely,  that  facts  have  been  continually 
discovered,  and  were  published  upwards  of  a  hundred  years  ago, 
which  pointed  out  the  atmospherical  cause  of  many  important 
phenomena  in  the  animal  system,  but  which  nevertheless  were 
overlooked  by  the  majority  of  practitioners.  Treatises  exhibiting 
a  full  account  of  the  recurrence  of  particular  diseases  m  particular 
kinds  of  weather,  have  in  various  parts  of  Europe  been  published, 
with  all  the  accuracy  of  detail.  All  the  accounts  of  these  disorders, 
^nrhicb  from  the  numerous  writers  1  have  been  able  to  collect,  speak 
of  the  decided  connexion  between  the  malady  and  the  peculiar  state 
of  the  air.  But  it  seems  that  many  have  mistaken  some  prominent 
phenomena  in  the  heavens  for  the  cause ;  whereas  it  might  be  in 
reality  only  a  concomitant  of  that  peculiar  state  of  the  air,  which 
had,  amoi^  other  qualities,  possessed  a  power  of  inducing  disorders 
of  health.  M  oreover,  the  means  adopted  as  a  remedy  by  different 
practitioners  were  so  various,  and  at  the  same  time  attended  with 
such  an  apparent  similarity  of  effects,  that  we  cannot  avoid  attri- 
buting the.  amendment  in  the  health  of  the  patients,  under  regimen 
and  treatment  so  different,  to  some  common  cause,  and  we  may 
rationally  ascribe  their  recovery  to  a  change  in  the  atmosphere.  . 
.  De  Darguiville  published  at  Paris,  in  I69S,  an  account  of  the 
epidemic  of  that  year,  and  of  the  success  of  emetics  and  phle- 
botomy. Numerous  observations  to  the  same  effect  may  be  found 
in  the  Ephemerides  Nat.  Cur.    Kruger  published  about  the  same 

1  Even  the  contagious  diseases  seem  to  prevail  more  in  particular  kinds 
of  weather. 
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time  an  account  of  a  particular  epidemic^  which  was  connected 
with  a  morbid  qualitj^  of  the  air  in  1692- 

Loscher,  in  a  treatise  published  at  Wbifeb.  in  1721;  connects 
the  grand  luminous  phenomenon^  or  northern  light  of  the  year,  with 
ihe  epidemic  of  the  next  year.  I  will  not  swell  the  catalogue  of 
writers :  I  could  enumerate  about  fifty.'  But  I  shall  content  myself 
with  referring  the  reader  to  the  works  of  Hippocrates*  Aretceus* 
Celsus,  Galen^  and  other  ancient  writers ;  to  Hoffman/  Sydenham, 
and  others  of  more  modern  times^  particularly  to  two  treatises*  one 
by  a  writer  in  Germany,  *'  De  Speciebm  Morborum  Epidemic 
corum^  in  17oB;  and  the  other,  Petlius,  at  Leipsick,  in  1749^ 
''  De  Morbis  Epidemicis  ab  acre  Atmospherico.  To  me  it  seemed 
at  first  very  curious,  that  with  all  these  documents  before  them^ 
medical  men  had  almost  entirely  neglected  the  investigation  of  thosd 
iqualities  of  the  air^^  which  had  such  an  important  influence  on  the 
human  health.  But  the  obscure  nature  of  these  morbid  qualities^ 
and  the  imperfections  of  the  generally  known  instruments  of  me- 
teorology to  demonstrate  them,  must  be  the  cause  why  the  subject 
is  so  little  advanced.  Persons,  too,  having  ascribed  illness  to  some 
particular  circumstance  connected  with  the  general  state  pf  the 
atmosphere,  and  afterwards  finding  it  occur  again  without  produ- 
cing the  epidemic  which  once  accompanied  it,  have  been  dis- 
heartened in  the  inquiry.  Thus,  for  example,  M.  Berry  at,  in  a 
paper  presented  to  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  in  1754* 
exhibited  a  great  number  of  cases  of  diseases  which  occurred  with 
a  high  barometer.  He  also  showed  that  in  certain  weather,  as  in 
some  rainy  weather,  purgative  medicines  acted  better;  that  ill 
other  weather  convulsions  were  more  frequent,  &c.  In  this  treatise 
he  actually  ascribes  all  these  eflects  to  the  barometrical  pressure 
alone. 

To  me  it  seems  that  the  electric  state  of  the  atmosphere  is  prin* 
cipally  concerned  in  producing  alterations  in  the  animal  functions  ; 
and  that  there  are  periodical  returns  of  these  states  of  the  electricity : 
but  my  own  Journals  of  the  Weather,  and  of  the  prevalence  of 
epidemics  at  the  same  time,  is  not  yet  extensive  enough  to  be 
of  any  utiUty  in  establishing  a  decided  connexion  between  any  one 
particular  variety  of  its  actions,  and  any  one  particular  disease.  1 
have  merely  thrown  out  this  hint  to  induce  further  inquiry,  and  t^ 
arrest,  in  the  meanwhile,  certain  very  useless  and,  1  believe,  very 
injurious  precautions,  taken  against  the  propagation  df  pestilential 
diseases,  under  the  false  impression  that  they  are  entirely  con- 
tagious. 

If;  after  the  peruslil  of  the  foregoing  remarks,  it  should'  be 

.   '  For  a  catalogue  of  writers  on  atmospherical  and  periodical  diseases/  see 
my  tract  on  those  diseases,  (p.  82.)    Underwood,  London,  1817. 
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ftsked,  uoder  tbe  idea  that  peatalential  fever  13  atmospherical,  what 
IS  proposed  for  its  mitigation  and  prevention,  I  must  reply,  that 
this  question  involves  another  of  a  more  extensive  nature,  namely, 
what  kinds  of  constitution  are  most  susceptible  of  pestilential  is^ 
fluence  ?  This  must  depend,  in  a  great  measure,  on  the  nature  of 
the  epidemic*  In  cases  of  low,  and  what  are  called  tjphus  levers, 
I  believe  persons  who  are  weak,  and  irritable,  and  whose  consti- 
tutions have  been  debilitated  by  too  low  diet^  bad  food,  and  tb^ 
depressing  passions,  are  most  liable,  and  that,  consequently,  the 
opposite  state  of  constitution  should  be  maintained  as  a  preven* 
tative :  but  here  I  must  remark  an  important  distinction  to  be 
made  between  a  low  and  enfeebling  diet,  and  a  spare,  one ;  and 
likewise  between  a  vigorous  and  healthy  circulation  upheld  by 
exercise,  pleasurable  ideas,  and  good  food ;  and  a  state  of  high 
vascular  action,  maintained  by  the  habitual  use  of  spiritous  and 
other  stimulants.  A  low  diet,  particularly  of  bad  meat,  and  putrid 
substances,  has  a  most  decided  tendency  to  induce  that  sort  of  wesak- 
ness  most  to  be  dreaded,  particularly  when  such  a  diet  is  accom-^ 
panied  by  close  con6nement  in  jails,  manufactories,  &c.  But  a 
spare  diet,  that  is  to  say,  one  in  which  no  more  food  is  taken  thao 
be  necessary  to  nourish  the  body,  is  the  greatest  preservative  against 
disease  :  such  a  diet  is  compatible  with  healthy v  nourishment,  and 
combined  with  good  exercise  will  lead  to  vigorous  health,  and  a 
state  of  the  circulation  capable  to  resist  many  epidemics,  which 
would  destroy  the  low  and  enfeebled.  But  the  practice  of  up- 
holding apparent  health,  by  the  use  of  wine,  spirits,  and  other  great 
stimulants,  seems  to  produce  a  specious  and  only  temporary 
appearance  of  healthiness,  and  to  induce  an  exhausted  state  of  the 
bodily  powers,  which  renders  the  occurrence  of  distempers  more 
dangerous,  from  the  intractable  nature  of  many  diseases  it  is  liable 
to  bring  on.  Hence,  in  general,  the  mortality  from  pestilence  will 
be  greatest  among  the  weak,  and  greatest  of  all  among  those  whose 
weakness  has  supervened  on  habitual  spiritous  stimulation.  A 
person  who  lives  habitually  rather  low,  may  be  more  easily  brought 
up  by  a  little  additional  nourishment,  when  occasion  requires,  than 
one  who,  by  habitually  living  high,  has  worn  out  the  susceptibility 
to  stimulus,  and  is  sinking  without  the  means  of  recovery :  just  as 
a  man,  to  use  a  metaphor,  who  keeps  about  the  base  of  a  mountain, 
and  reserves  bis  strength,  can  easier  ascend,  when  the  air  gets  foul 
below,  than  one  who  has  topped  the  hill,  and  is  already  descending^ 
with  overstrained  and  diminished  powers. 

Thus  do  we  learn  how  weakness  may  be,  more  or  less,  a  |Nredis- 
posing  cause  of  some  fevers,  in  proportion  as  it  is  derived  from  one 
or  other  of  the  above  sources.  We  learn,  also,  how. an  excited 
state  of  tbe  animal  machine  may  be  mistaken  for  one  really  strong 
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and  healthy.  It  seems  to  result  from  people's  actiog  on  a  mistakeii 
view  of  the  nourishment,  necessary  for  the  body,  that  Europeans 
often  die  of  diseases  and  accidents  from  which  Indians  generally 
recover.  The  celebrated  J.  Hunter,  whose  sagacity  and  attention 
to  physiology  seems  unparalleled,  distinctly  noticed  this  habit  of 
living  above  par,  as  he  called  it,  and  regarded  it  as  the  reason  why 
so  many  diseases  became  incurable. 

Another  observation  may  be  made  in  r^ard  to  epidemics.  Some 
of  the  more  violent  of  them  certainly  affect  soonest  those  indi- 
viduals who  are  the  most  exposed  out  of  doors.  And  yet,  con- 
stantly being  in  the  open  air,  is  one  of  the  undoubted  modea 
of  promoting  health  and  longevity.  On  this  head,  I  must  observe, 
that  there  may  be  certain  qualities  of  the  air,  during  which^  it 
would  be  better  to  be  shelt^ed  from  its  effects.  But,  certainly, 
of  those  who  are  infected  with  pestilence  from  exposure,  those 
will  be  most  affected  whose  previous  habits  have  been  indolence 
and  close  cofinement :  from  a  well  known  principle  of  physiology, 
that  the  susceptibility  varies  inversely  as  the  application  of  the 
stimulus. 

For  the  cure  of  pestilential  fever,  when  it  has  actually  occurred, 
I  would,  by  no  means,  omit  the  customary  habits  of  using  the  bath, 
of  bleeding,  of  purgatives,  &c.  &c.  Scc,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  disease^  and  habit  of  body  of  the  patient.  But  previous  habits 
of  taking  stimulus  render  us  less  capable  of  using  it  medically,  and 
also,  on  the  other  hand,  render  dangerous  lowering  processes  ne- 
cessary in  other  kinds  of  cases. 

The  principal  things  however,  is  to  remove  the  patient  from  the 
source  of  the  distemper ;  and  what  I  have  adverted  to  as  a  mov- 
able hospital  is,  that  the  Fever  Institutions  should,  every  where, 
rather  make  arrangements  for  moving  away  the  patients  into  a 
better  atmosphere,  than  to  fix  the  spot  of  the  hospital,  which  may 
happen  to  be  in  the  place  the  most  insalubrious,  at  the  time  of  the 
epidemic  :  since  the  sudden  occurrence  of  these  diseases,  their 
periodical  returns,  the  kind  of  persons  they  attack,  their  range  and 
direction,  and  their  spontaneous  subsidence,  under  different  modes 
of  treatment,  are  circumstances  which  must  incline  one  to  regard 
them  as  caused,  in  a  great  measure^  by  a  pestilential  constitution 
of  the  atmosphere,  operating  more  or  less  locally. 
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PREFACE. 

iMPATiftHT  to  protest  against  doctrines  which  I  only  net  with  a* 
fortnight  since  in  Mr.  Hughes's  *'  Appeal ''  and  **  War  in  Greece,'' 
i  have  hastened  to  the  goal  without  prancing  about  in  periods ; 
anxious  to  write  fast  rather  than  well,  and  to  procure  justice  for  the 
cause,  not  celebrity  for  the  advocate  of  Greece.  I  have  no  time  for 
an  operation  of  such  length  as  shortening  my  statement,  or  even  for 
softening  down  what  may  offend  those,  who  have  been  just  confirmed 
in  making  religion  an  engine  of  persecution,  by  seeing  the  Catholic 
peers  ag^n  exiled  from  their  btrtfarig^t,  because  they  will  not  pur* 
chase  justice  by  apostacy^  If  I  have  talked  of  sconcing  those  short 
commons  of  spiritual  food,  or,  (since  God  sends  meat  •••••♦*•) 
of  spiritual  cooks,  on  which'  the  Irish  episcopalians  contrive  to  keep 
their  souls  alive ;  or  have  fancied  the  spoliation  worse  than  the  eon- 
version  of  heretics,  and  an  overfed  hierarchy  as  bad  as  a  sanitary  in- 
quisition ;  or  have  neglected  to  forged,  that  of  the  fugitive  priests 
whom  England  charitably  fed,  some  had  been  prelates  wealthier  and 
mightier  than  even  '*  the  primate  of  all  Ireland ;"  I  hope  that  these 
interwoven  heresies  will  not  prejudice  the  English  jury  against  my 
clients.  A  man  linked  with  no  party,  and  privileged  by  insignificance 
to  vacillate,  may  outgrow  such  morbid  seutiments,  but  I  am  too  new 
to  authorship  to  have  yet  learned  to  hide  them.  An  Englishman,  and 
a  Protestant,  may  surely  blame  a  system  which  disgraces  England, 
and  almost  desecrates  Christianity,  without  denying  the  worth  of. 
many  individual  Irish  clergymen,  or  assailing  the  English  church, 
whose  debtor  and  creditor  account  to  the  public  good  shows  a 
balance  in  its  favor ;  and  which  clinging  to  the  fabric  of  the  state, 
and  growing  out  of  the  foundations  of  property^  cannot  be  roughly 
handled  without  shaking  both.  But  there  are  alternatives,  which 
might  calm  the  inflammation  of  Ireland ;  and  a  reform,  which  would 
not  amount  to  revolution. 

I  have  spoken  contemptuously  of  Austria,  for  I  had  to  consider 
her  dealings  with  foreigners,  which  are  usually  meaii  or  tyraonical ; 
had  J  reviewed  her  domestic  policy,  I  should  have  said,  that  exacting 
from  her  subjects  a  more  than  filial  obedience,  she  treats  tliem  with 
almost  parental  mildness ;  and  that  her  system  of  suffocating,  intellect 
as  an  enemy,  and  treating  men  like  children,  may  suit  a  population 
better  fed  than  taught,  though  it  irritates  those  restless  and  sensitive 
Italians,  who  are  Isumsring  so  severely  for  the  crime  of  not  being  a 
homogeneous  impenetrable  mass. 

I  should  have  been  more  diffident  in  passing  judgment,  if  I  had 
originally  meant  to  prefix  to  these  pages  a  name,  whidi  fordis  their 
sole  chance  of  attracting  attention. 

If  any  critical  Ibis,  whose  beak  checks  the  pb^e  of  litemry  ser- 
pents, should  pierce  this  minute  ephemeral  production,  though  I  may 
shrink  from  that  sensitiveness,  which  the  earliest  and  deepest  trials 
of  sensibility  cannot  raise  us  f  tale  above,  I  shall  never  repent  trying 
to  redeem  the  character  of  England,  and  to  promote  the  interests  of 
Greece. 

Partugal-iirtii,  August  3,  1822. 
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.Wh£n  I  heard  that  a  writer  of  some  eminence  had  taken  up  the 
cause  of  the  Greeks,  and  that  an  animated  and  eloqucsn  Pamphlet 
had  appeared  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Hughes^  I  fondJjr  thought  that 
their  case  was  at  length  fairly  laid  before  tlie  English  nation. 

Having  read  Mr.  Hugms's  appeal,   I  feel  dissatisfied  with 
pleadings  so  impassioned  and  partial,  and  regret  that  his  name 
should  confirm,  and  his  language  embellish,  the  prevailing  efrcH't 
that  the  present  struggle  is  an  attempt  to  drive  the.  Turks  out  of 
Europe.    Mn  Hughes  not  only  aasumes  this,  but  he  assumes,  that 
it  is  «B  «asy  and  desirable  operatioa.    He  should  consider  what  it 
is  to  expatriate  millions  of  ourfeUow-creatures,  with  women  and 
children,  who,  thou^  innocent  of  all  guilt,  must  be  involved  in 
ikut  gei!ieral  seiitence.  He  should  remember  that  the  scenes,  which 
fae  has  so  eloquently  described,  occur  only  where  the  two  papula- 
tions are  interwoven  ^  that  Rumelia  is  inhabited  chiefly  by  Turks, 
and  that  « the  Aga  ^  or  Turkish  country  gentleman,''  is  not  every 
wbe|re  a  faithful  original  of  *<  The  Saracen's  Head,''  for  which  he 
^as,made  hkn  sit  \  but  that  in  the  paroxysms  of  national  anardiy,  the 
innocent  and  helpless  suffer,  while  the  able  and  ferocious  fatten  on 
the  ipoiLf    £ven  vk  the  French  Revolutioni  when  meii  are  gene- 
rally allowed  to  have  approached  nearer  to  the  nature  of  dasmons 
than  at  any  other  period  in  the  history  of  the  world,  it  was  the 
guilt  of  a  portion  only  which  Involved  the  mass  of  Ae  nation  in 
Buch  milBeryi    He  should  reflect,  tiiat  it  is  ao  euch  easy  task  to 

'  Vide  Lord  Byron. 
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root  up  an  enormous  population,  and  re-plant  it  in  another  quarter 
of  the  world  ;  and  that  his  colossus  of  clay  could  scarcely  be  lifted 
up  by  Minerva^  and  quietly  set  down  in  Anadoli.  And  if  it  can- 
not be  done  quietly,  how  will  he  eflFect  it  ?  "Would  he  have  the 
horrors  of  Navarin,  Tripolitza,  and  Yanina,  a  thousandfold  multi- 
plied ?  For  the  warfare  of  two  armed  populations  is  far  more 
dreadful  than  the  regulated  destruction  of  stipendiary  armies  ;  and 
the  soldier,  who  id  paid  to  kill  his  fellow-creatures,  whether  at 
twelve  kreutzers,  or  twelve  pence  a  day,  is  the  least  terrible  of 
belligerent  animals. 

But  Mr.  Hughes  not  only  approves  of  this  sweeping  clause,  this 
vast  cathartic  for  a  diseased  country  ;  he  holds  that  all  European 
nations,  and  we  in  particular,  are  bound  to  assist  in  administering 
the  dose  :  "I  do  not  hesitate  to  affirm,  that  the  atrocities  com- 
mitted by  the  Infidels  against  their  Christian  subjects,  ought  to 
put  them  under  the  ban  of  the  European  confederation."  The  Al- 
lied Powers,  during  the  worst  scenes  of  the  French  Revolution, 
never  pretended  to  drive  the  French  out  of  France,  because  their 
crimes  put  thetn  under  the  ban  of  Europe  ;  the  tendency  of  their 
doctrines  and  conduct  to  revolutionise  other  governments,  was  the 
pretext  for  war ;  and,  until  this  result  was  apprehended,  they  were 
suffered  to  indulge  their  propensity  to  npyades  and  fusillades,  and 
to  enjoy  their  mechanical  discoveries  of  the  guillotine  and  the  sou- 
pape  in  all  peace  and  quietness.  Is  Mr.  Hughes  then  prepared  to 
say,  that  the  enormities  of  the  Turkish  Government  will  augment 
the  disaffection  of  Ireland  ? 

Suppose  the  Mufti  (or  Mahometan  <«  Primate  of  all  Turkey*^ 
had,  in  1649,  declared  by  a  fetfah,  that  the  cruelties  which  the 
British  conquerors,  under  their  chief  Cromwell,  were  committing 
on  the  Irish, '  put  them  under  the  ban  of  all  Islamism,  and  that 
Mahomet  the  lYth,  *  then  as  powerful  as  George  the  IVth  nawy 
ought  to  send  a  fleet  of  Caravels  and  an  army  of  Janizzaries,  not 
merely  to  assist  in  obtaining  for  the  Irish  what  has  been  subsequently 
granted  them,-  but  to  drive  the  savage  Normans,  who,  six  centu* 

'  **  He  entered  the  city  of  Drogbeda  by  storm,  and  indfscriminately  but- 
chered men,  women,  and  children ;  so  that  only  one  escaped  the  dreadful 
carnage  to  give  an  account  of  the  tragic  scene." 

Goldsmith,  vol.  iv.  p;  S«2. 

^  At  the  time  of  CromwelPs  Irish  campaign,,  the  Ottoman  power  was  ia 
its  full  vigqr,  and  from  thei^ce  advanced  in  the  gradation  of  the  capture  of  the 
Venetian  islands  in  the  Archipelago,  the  defeat  of  the  Austrians  ini  1663,  and 
the  conquest  of  Candia  in  1670,  to  that  acme  of  their  triumphs,  the  sieee  ijf 
Vienna,  wb^leh  was< saved  by  Po2bm2.ial68S:iOf  course  i>of  that  Pol^t^d.TroBi 
whom  Austria  sliced  off  her  provincial  kingdom  of  Galitzia.  The  power  oif 
Mahomet  the  IVth  was  to  the  barbarous  anarchy  of  Ireland  in  1649,  about 
what  the  power  of  George  the  IVth  is  to  Turkey  in  1822. 
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ries  befoTe>  had  occupied  the  Saxon  kingdom  of  England,  Back  intd* 
Normandy — How  would  Mr.  Hughes,  if  writing  the  history  of 
that  period,  speak  of  that  Mufti's  fetfah  ?  and  does  he  not  fear 
lest^ome  future  Colombian  Gibbon  should  say  of  his  pamphlet 
and  proposal,  <<  of  the  Greeks,  foolishness  %*'  or,  if  Syntax  be  an 
author  then  r^ad, 

"  Eloqiientiae  satis,  sapientiae  paruni  ?*^  > 

There  is  no  reasoning  so  fair  as  argumcntum  ad  natianem,  no 
rule  so  infallible  as,  <<  Do  as  you  would  be  done  by." 

Mr*  Hughes  says,  with  a  generous  ardor,  which  must  not 
blind  us  to  the  fallacy  of  his  logic,  <<  Away,  then,  with  flimsy» 
Jesuitical  pretexts.  What  Christian  nation  can,  what  nation  would, 
plead  an  alliance  offensive  or  defensive  with  the  Sultan  ?  It 
is  '  sufficiently  disgraceful  to  have  formed  any  tie  or  conven- 
tion with  tyrants  nurtured  in  ignorance  and  hostility  to  our 
faith,  slaves  to  eunuchs  and  other  vile  ministers  of  a  seraglio^ 
who  commit  open  outrages  and  insults  on  the  very  ambassadors 
of  European  states.''  The  *<  flimsy  Jesuitical  pretext"  which  we 
should  really  guard  against,  is  that  famous  sophism,  <<  Fides  cum 
hereticis  nan  est  servanda ;"  a  doctrine  which  will  hardly  be  re« 
cognised  now  ;  though  it  might  alleviate  out  financial  distress,  by 
settling  at, once  the  claims  of  the  Jewish  stockholders.  Of  all  the 
odd  charges  which  are  every  day  brought  against  ministers,  this  is 
the  strangest.  It  seetns  that  they  have  been  guilty  of  making 
treaties  of  commerce  with  people  of  a  different  relieion  from  our** 
.  selves ;  that  they  have  aggravated  this  first  fault  by  observing  them  ; 
and  that  they  can  now  atone  /or  such  multiplied  guilt  only  by 
^breaking  them. 

With  regard  to  the  second  charge  against  the  Turks,  I  cannot 
see  what  we  have  to  do  with  the  qualifications  or  disqualifications 
which  they  think  necessary  in  a  cabinet  minister,  any  more  than 
they  have  with  our  tests  and  oaths  of  supremacy  j  though',  when 
we  thus  learn,  that  the  virtue  of  a  Turkish  Chancellor  of  thb  Ex- 
chequer is  owing  to  necessity  rather  than  choice,  we  may  recall 
with  augmented  pride  the  memory  of  an  immaculate  minister.* 
As  for  the  last  charge,  the  great  error  of  Turkish  policy  has 
been  prostituting  the  immunities  of  an  ambassador,  and  letting 
ev«ry  insignificant  consular  agent,  Greek  or  Frank,  not  only  defy 

'  **  The  Lord  Chancellor"  answers,  perhaps,  more?  nearly  than  ''  the 
ChaDcellor  of  the  Exchequer''  to  the  Kislar-Aga,  or  Chief  of  the  black 
Eunuchs,  who  has,  with  equal  propriety,  the  gift  of  all  the  Grand  Seignior's 
Crown  Livings,  and  the  uncontrolled  superintendence  of  the  endless  arid 
enormous  religious  foundations  throughout  Turkey.  The  parallel  between 
our  ChanceUors  and  the  Kislar^Aga  mu^t  however  /end  here^ 
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tbe  h^m  of  the  whole  Ottomkti  emphre^  bat  pririlege  toy  miitibar 
df  its  subjects* 

I  cannot  think  that  Mr.  Hughes  ts  avare  of  tlie  utiayoidable 
deduction  from  what  he  has  written  in  the  enthuaiasna  of  thet 
moment ;  ot  diat»  as  an  English  politician  and  a  *  Protestant 
divine,  he  is  prepared  to  pronounce  all  treaties  n^ith  Mahometaa 
potentates  void.  Would  he  send  off  circulars  from  the 
Foreign  Office  to  recall  our  agents  in  Persia^  Africa,  and  India, 
tod  orders  from  the  Admiralty  to  fit  out  ships  at  Portsmouth 
against  all  kings  ^  nurtured  in  ignorance  and  hostility  to  Ottrfirith  i^* 
Would  he  copy  the  very  words  of  his  prayer-book  into  the  letters 
of  marque,  and  decreis  lawful  prize  against  all  ^  lews,  Turks, 
Heretics,  and  Infidels,^  whom  he  seems  more  disposed  to  extermi- 
nate than  to  pray  for  ? 

Ilike  the  old  English  proverbs, «  Falrpby  is  a  jewel,'*  and  ^  Give 
the  devil  his  due."  I  would  not  withhold  it  even  from  a  Turk^ 
and  therefore  I  think  Mr.  Hughes's  way  of  inserting  traits  of  indi- 
tidual  ferocity  ill  calculated  to  give  the  English  public  a  fair  view 
of  the  case.  It  is  a  mode  of  appeal  equally  available  and  equally 
hiconrlusive  on  both  sides.  I  object  to  a  sentence  of  outlawry 
against  the  Turks,  on  account  of  the  destruction  of  Joannina,  as 
much  as  I  should  to  one  against  the  Greeks  for  the  scenes  of  Tri- 
politza  and  Navarin.  I  am  more  anxious  to  soften  the  mhidis  of 
my  countrymen  towards  the  Greeks,  than  to  inflame  them  against 
the  Turks.  Mr.  Hughes's  pamphlet  does  him  great  honor  as  a 
writer,  but  he  does  not  want  it,  for  he  has  already  merited  $ind 
obtained  a  high  literary  reputation :  it  will  do  great  harm  to  the 
Greek  cause,  which  has  been  sufficiently  injured  m  this  country  by 
the  misrepresentations  of  its  advocates. 

This  wild  scheme,  of  at  once  driving  the  Turks  from  Europe, 
had  been  before  inculcated  with  equal  vehemence  by  the  author 
of  ««^  War  in  Greece,**  a  work  of  whose  technical  merits  I  am  not 
qualified  to  speak,  but  whose  spirited  and  vigorous  language  is  no 
less  calculated  to  mislead,  than  Mr.  Hughes's  "beatstifiil  and  finished 
periods  ;  for.  It  is  no  small  aggravation  of  the  mischievous  tendency 
of  these  two  addresses,  that  they  ave  both  in  their  several,  ways 
remarkably  well  written.  This  author  is  more  decisive  than  Mr. 
Hughes  in  his  sentiments.  He  says  2  <*  The  European  cabinets 
have  a  simple  and  just  course  to  steer j  it  is  wM  Conjoint  and  eqwd 
forces f  to  drive  the  Turks  out  of  Europe;  giving  to  Greece  a 
sovereign  and  »  cotistitution,  and  then  evacuaiing  the  c^niryJ* 
Simple  enough  !  though  I  apprehend  that  the  country  will  have 
been  sufficiently  evacuated  by  the  effects  of  the, first  part  of  this 
remedy.  Without  saying  a  word  about  the  paramount  duty  of 
sovereigns   towards   their  own   subjects,    and  considering   only 
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Ae  ffactfeabUitf  of  the  propose  m^a^urey  I  am  sttrpiUed  ^f 
such  disinterested  destrttttioi\  of  the  Turks  shonW  be  contemplated! 
by  in  amhor,  Whose  opinion  olF  the  necessary  sfelfishness  ^of 
all  governments  is  so  strong,  that  he  says,  only  4  fewt  pagei; 
before:  <^Had  not  the  toss  of  three. hundYed  thousand  cif  tlie 
best  French  troops  taugjit- England  that  slie  could  not ptay  the 
same  gslme,  the  crowns  o^  Spain  and  Portugal  would  pVobabiy 
have  been  added  to  that  oJF<Srreat  Britaii^>  un<fer  as  plausible  pre» 
texts  a9  are  used  in  the  appropriation  of  the^  territories  of  Indian 
Intimate  sovereigns*  I  do  not  find  fault  with  ^e  practice,  1  only 
mean  to*  say  that  such  are  the  principles  on  which  nations  gene- 
rally act.*^'  lam  sorry  that  any  EngKshman,  shpdd  think' his go^ 
verni^nent  so  wicked,  his  countrymen  so  IboUsh,  or  his  soverrign  vy 
unEmited,  as  to  give  a  ntoment^s  plausibility  to  such  a  wild  notibif  ^ 
btrtlaiii'gtad  ithat  he  has  adnunistered  this  ptevious  corrective  to 
his  new  mei&cineof  a  constitution  which  Foreigners  are-to  pr^ser&e;- 
How  efficacious  -soever  this  fashionable  dpeci'fic-  for  ail-  watibn^ 
disorders  may  be^-  tho  best  ingredients  in  a  cpnstitatioh  w3l'b<e^ 
inoperative',  ufiless  it  is  the  choice  of  the  people  on  whom'  it^ 
must  act.  W^iilc  constitutions,  like  plants,  thriVe-or  wirfier  ac*^ 
cording  to  the  siteand'  soil  into  which  they  are  transplanted,  s.uch^ 
experimental  gardening  mufstbe  botib  unsafe  and  uncertain ;  and 
eairts  of  Sparta  and  Thebes,  with  county  members  for  M^ss<nia 
and  At^plis,  might  be  grafted  on  Greece j  without  produchie  the 
English  fnritare  of  liberty.  >  .    .     •.  .  ..   ^...    . 

I  fear,  nothing  resembling  a  crusade  will  sueceed.in  this  age;i|' 
when  ridicule  ensures  failure,  and  nhen  Peter  the  Hermit 
would  be  classed  with  our  radical  auid  methodistical  mountebanks^^ 
or  be  possibly  set  in  the  stocks.  Adventure,  once  clothed  in  (^hi^ 
ger,  and  linked  with  Enterprise,  and  courted  by  gallant  sphtts^ 
counts  ^mong  her  knights  j^ftant  only  the  couriers  of  Kothschild  tsfr 
Baring;  ^nd  ftotp  that  Qommerce boasts  no  more  the  .t^anc^^ 
and  gallantly  of  war,  and  war,  fed  with-loans;  is  conducted  by  a(H 
the  rules  of  arithmetic,  the  most  glorious  s^uccesses  of  the  Greeks 
would  make  Consols  fluctuate  more  than  our  synYpathies.  Niy, 
though  the  crusades  of  old,  by  banishing  and  impoverishing  both 
king3  and  nobles,  raised  the  people,  and.^wed  the  seeds  pffrjee-; 
dom.  throughout  Europe,  promoted  trtde^  augmented  kno^lege^ 
contributed  to  make  one  family  of  many  nations,  and,  like^&e 
study  of  alchymy,  produced  a  host  of  unsought  and  unexpected; 
advantages,  y^t  this  calculating  generation  ^an  scarce  parc|piY  tl^eir, 
wild  romance.  1  do  not  presume  to  blame  the  nineteenth  century  |; 
for,  though  virtue  must  in  general  be  confined  to  domestic  life, 
and  the  existence  of  nations  be  checkered  with  wars  and  massacres, 
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tfaone  iSft.perluipBy  just  aowvailiar  Ims  aatioinliblly  aMgnlt^: 
file  world  thanusuaL 

I  regf  et  that  the  author  of  <^  War  in  Greece"  abouU  ha¥e  sn^' 
pested  young  Napoleon  as  a  sovereign  for  the  Greeks.    The  meie. 
idea  is  calculated  to  damp  the  benevolence  of  the  Engliah.pubUa 
towards  them ;  and  the  realization  of  it  would  probably  excite  the. 
jealousy  of  Europe^  and  involve  them  in  future  wkrs. 

The  only  reason  for  young  Napoleon's  being  so  freauently  ^- 
commended  to  insurgent  nationsy-who  are  supposed  to  be  looking 
gut  for  a  sovereign^isthe  assumed  probability,  of  his  resemblii;^ 
his  father  i  but  it  is  a  strange  infatuation  to  deure  again  the -inflic- 
tion of  a  conqueror ;  a  second  edition  of  one^  who  sinned  more  in 
leaving  undone  so  much  practicable  'good>  than  even  in  effecting, 
so  much  positive  evil.  Europe  has  had  quite  enough  of  die 
Buonaparte  breeds  whether  considered  as  a  dynast vjof  usurperst 
a  gang  of  plunderers,  or  a  club  of  upstarts ;  and  I  nope  the  cant 
about  sparing  the  fallen»  and  <<  de  mortuis  nil  xusi  bonum/*  will 
never  level  we  immoveable  boundaries  of  right  and  wrongs  shield  a 
character  which  is  historical  property  as  a  warning  rather  than  a 
models  or  make  us  more  indulgent  to  a  tyrant  on  account  of  his 
extraordinary  talents,  than  to  a  tiger  in  favor  of  his  enormous 
teeth.  Tl^e  choice  of  young  Napoleon^  as  the  soverei^  of  Greece, 
is  as  little  contemplated  by  the  Greeks,  and  altpgether  as  impro- 
bable  as  it  is  undesirable.  France  will  continue  to  waste  her  dijdo- 
matic  address  in  vain  endeavors  to  procure  him  the  ecclesiastical 
tonsure,  and  the  Emperor  of  Austria  will  keep  him,  through  justi- 
fiable fear  of  so  powerful  a^  neighbor,  as  a  hand-grenade  which 
he  may  throw  at  will  among  her  restless  and  divided  popula- 
tion. 

When  these  ravings,  about  turning  the  Turks  out  of  Europe, 
furnished  a  silly  newspaper  with  a  great  part  of  the  nonsense  it 
kneads,  up  for  the  daily  consumption  of  the  public,  and  while  the 
Greek  cause'  was  only  made  a  scoop  for  spatterbg  printer's  ink 

'  I  cannot  sufer  a  seccii<l  Edition  to  be  published  without  expressing  my 
rejgret  that  this  sentence  should  have  given  offence  to  these  kneaders  of 
nonsense.  So  fully  vras  the  misfortune  of  mingled  fury  and  feebleness 
balanced  by  the  merit  of  early  zeal  in  the  Grecian  cause,  and  by  martyrdom 
froxn'tiie  weU'-aerred  battecy  of  tlie  Courier,  that  I  cancelled  my  first  expres* 
sioOy  *<  the,  Miest  newspaper  of  the  day^"  because  I  felt  that  it  was  the 
same  thing  as  saving  '<  the  Murning  Chrouicle,^  and  was  an  unfeeling  per- 
sonality on  a  paper  whose  vigorous  youth  ought  to  procure  it  respect  in  its 
decrepuude,  and  whoite  daily  offspring  should  be  privileged  to  drivel  by  such 
a  brilliant  ancestry;  Nay,  I  was  so  anxious  that  there  should  be  no  .need* 
less  dissension  even  between  us^  between  the  most  insignificant  and  the 
most  ridiculous  of  Grecian   advocates,  that  1  should  have  expunged  the 
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dver *^« 'rival ; t eveii this',  to '-  one whcr really 'wUhed  the  Gseeks- to! 
succeed  tn  their, reasonable  .atteii^pt,  was  sufficiently  provoking*; 
When  such  hallucinations  found  their  way  into  the  House  of  Com* 
monsj  which^  whether  or  not,  as  some  say,  it  has  ceased  to' pacify 
thepebple,  and  make  them  believe  they  tax  themselves,  is  at  least  a 
speaking  trumpet,' through  which  the  most  insignificant  proser  may 
make  lumself  heard  over  the  whole  world — when  the  ad  vocatlev 
of  Greece  played  into  the  hands  of  men,  whose  long  possession  of 
power  has  soothed  them  into  an  official  f  temper,  and  sharpened 
tihem  intoan official  tact,  which  baffles  the  superior  speaking  but 
captious  and  exaggerated  tone  of  their  opponents,  of  men^- whose 
regimented  aiid  salaried  mass  opposes  an  unyielding  cdumh  to  die 
guerilb  attacks  of  unpaid  and  often  unarmed  volunteers— it  was 
still  worse. 

'But  nowj  that  this  mischievous  nonsense  is  brought  forward 
wit}rthe  influence  of  Mr.  Hughes's  name  as  a  traveller,  an4  die 
seduction  of-his  language  as  a  writer ;  while  the  Greeks  as  yet  are 
only  misrepresented  and  not  represented  in  England,  I  beg  to  pro-, 
test  against  the  doctrine  before  it  spreads,  and  to  disown^  in  die 
name  of  the  preeks,  projects  which  are  as  deserving  of  teprobations 
as  they  are  liable  to  ridicule.    - 

Little  intending  ever  to  venture  on  the  stormy  sea  of  printers* 
ink,  I  had  still  less  idea  that  I  should  wield  a  pen  for  Greece,  and 
thus 

"  Presume  to  lay  my  hand  upon  the  ark 
Of  her  magniticent  and  awful  cause/^ 

But  all  ovir  mighty  ones  are  silent ;  scarce  a  tongue  or  a  pen  is- 
moved,  little  is  said,  and  that  litde  ill  calculated  to  conciliate  public 
opinion. .  I  shall  be  satisfied  if  this  effi^rt  of  an  unknown  and  un- 
fledged writer  stings  any  older  and  abler  head  into  a  sense  of  shame 
for  leaving  such  a  cause  to  be  defended  by  such  puny  hands. 

,  I  trust  we  do  not  boast  in  vain  a  Lansdowne,  a  Grey,  a  Hollancly 
a  Brougham,  a  Mackintosh,  and  aTierney;  men  who  have  ever 

obnoxious  paragraph,  if  I  could  have  foreseen  the  insatiable  greediness  of 
those,  who,  rich  in  such  wealth  already^  seize  my  little  contribution  of 
ridicule  as  their  own.  It  is  the  misfortune,  not  ttie fault  of  the  Greeks^ 
that  the  least  ingenious  of  works  of  fictum  thus  pursues  its  imaginary 
call  to  writedown  a  cause,  which  is  not,  like  that  of  the  Whi^s,  i»trong| 
enough  to  escape  bein^  damned  by  such  uninvited  patronage,  andwhich  in 
thofte.MifRo/^i  paws  is  so  slabbered  with  a  saliva  of  mingled  venom  and 
frotbf  that  it§  disfigured  features  can  scar^ly  be  recognised  by  even  its 
fondest  admirer.  The  Greeks  are  , no  more  respoos'ible  fo^  the  ,ipsuUs 
ofiered  under  the  shelter  of  their  cause  to  the' British  army,  than  the  Whigs 
are  for  the  horrid  lines  on  the  death  of  Lord  Londonderry ;'  and,  instead  of, 
needlessly  considering  the  Chronicle  as  their  organ,  it  would  be  but  com- 
fi)on  juitice  to  judge  them  by  so  rational  an  advocate  as  the  Morning  Post« 
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IncD  ready  toadvocale  the  eaaum  of  sufferers^  vidiemt  dhatniee  and 
jefdoiit  infestigadoii  into  their  qvantam  of  desert^  which  ultimate* 
If  havdene  eveiy  hearty  and  is  but  an  excuse  for  selfishness^  I  anh 
avaie  they  can  but  little  infiuenee  the  measuves  of  GoFemment ; 
fo9,  like  every  moderate  party,  they  are  as  weak  as  re^>ectal)le,  \n  i 
oouatry  divided  between  Tories  and  Refonaersv  t^etween  Aoe^ 
who  TOuld  support  things  as  diey  are  at  any  nte,  and  those  who 
would  chan|^  ^hem  at  e^ery  risk.  But  it  is  the  apatfiy  of  the  peo- 
plot  not  the  eondqct  of  the  ministry,  that  I  blame )  if  the  C^po- 
ation  cannot  direct  that  taxing  and  fundhig  piece  of  mechanism 
which  we  call  Govananif  i^t,  it  may  inform  and  rouse  the  Eag&k 
public  i  for  the  ]9bttse  of  Commonis  still  retains  what  it  has  not  ^ 
deserved  to  forfeit,  great  influence  over  the  opinions  of  the  nadoa* 
Though  Parliament  may  be  more  influenced  by  than  influeBcbg 
the  existing  mitiikry,  that  Kttle  oblong  room,  utilized  by  the  bksied 
accident  ^  its  gallery  and  the  illegal  toleration  of  its  occupiers,  k 
the  sepsorium  of  the  universe,  and  the  headquarters  of  opinioo. 
'  If  it  is  a  ^fety  valve  through  which  iiational  discontent  escapes,  p^ 
which  lus  not  yet  been  choked  by  all  the  smoke  and  vapor  per« 
petnally  i^Uing  through  it,  it  is,  like  Jimi|er^#  barrel,  a  reeeprade 
for  the  petitions  of  the  whole  world ;  it  is  the  tribunal  of  final  rs« 
sort  for  nations,  the  sanctuary  of  thought^  the  asylum  of  the  per- 
secuted, where  the  armed  tranquiUiaers  of  discontented  states- ciin- 
not  penetrate,^  and  where  the  mazes  of  diplomacy  cease  at  lengdvts 
shield  the  oppressor,  or  tire  down  t^ie  oppressed.  .  Will  they  not 
wield  a  weapon,  which  half  a  century's  majorities  have  not  de- 
prived them  of? 

It  is  by  thus  advop^ting  with  indiscriminate  g^rv^gsity  the  cai^ 
of  all  who  suffer^A  that  tney  have  cxften  extorted  the  applause  ev^a 
of  those  to  whom  they  appeared  captiously^  ai)d  ali^ost  hc^oyxilji 
to  embarrass  a  Government  which  ihey  qould  not  gu)4^  ^^ 
public;  opi^io^  has  not  yet  struck  the  balance  i^  their  favOTf  ,^^^.^ 
t^^r^  never  w^  a  happier  ocp?sipi}  for  adding  another  item  to  ilf  ^? 
account,  than  is  here  presented  by  a  cause  vmich,  like  the  abolition 
pf  African  slavery,  needs  not  incur  the  imputation  of  party-feeling 
or  interest,  but  might  be  advocated  on  the  purest  grounds  of  uni- 
versal philai^thropy. 

When  a  subscription  for  the  relief  of  the  Greeiks  (a  fair  crite- 
rion- of  the  interest  which  they  bad  excited)  was  proposed  l^^ 
Christmas,  the  idea  w:as  received  not  only  with  ipdifisreoce  but 
ridicule,  and  public  opinion  does  not  seem  materially  tp  hstre 
warmed  pr  softened  towards  thfem  since.  This  appears  difficult  to 
account  for  i  as  their  cjuae  is  at  least  interesting,  and  migfit  have 
attracted  attention  if  it  did  not  command  applause.  Msnyt  ^^^ 
cially  our  French  neighbors,  think  we  are  no  longer  alive  to.pi^ 
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iidr  erithus&stic  for  fi^eddom  %  yet  It^fifM.  bestoived  oA  tteitid» 
may  prove  that  we  can  feel  as  vannly  as  when  vft  poured  the 
stream  of  charity  from  the  Tagus  to  the  Mosqua ;  and  the  general 
anxiety  to  add  even  further  security  to  the  edifice  of  British  free-* 
dom,  shows  that  we  are  no  less  attached  to  the  Cause  of  liberty 
than  our  fathers  were.  I  think  that  this  ajpathy,  which  disgraces  05 
in  the  eyes  of  f oreigners^  proceeds  from  toe  six  following  causes : — * 

1st.  A  bad  opinioa  of  the  Greeks;  ^ 

-   9d*  The  language  of  their  partisans ; 
'   9d.  An  erroneous  view  of  the  faiterest  of  England,  and 

4th.  Of  that  of  Turkey  \ 

.5th.  A  misconception  of  the  objects  of  the  Greeks ; 

6tb.  A  confusion  of  their  cause  wijth  that  of  the  Transdanubia!i| 
Principalities. 

I  shall  endeavor  in  this  hasty  address  to. remove  the  prejudice 
which  these  sit'  causes  have  combined  to  excite. 

England  cannot  aflbrd  Greece  the  activis  assistance  of  her  ^xms^ 
but  her  approbation  or  blame  are  no  slight  weights  to  throw  into 
the  scale ;  this  nation  has  long  been  the  Areopagus  of  mankind^ 
and  the  career  of  England,  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century, 
has  raised  yet  higher  bet  pre-eminence  and  her  responsibility ; 
for,  without  discussing  the  original  necessity  of  our  great  struggle,' 
the  manner  in  which  it  was  conducted,  or  the  use  which  has  been 
made  of  its  results,  those  only  who  are  Minded  by  early  prejudice, 
or  irritated  by  unsuccessful  opposition,  can  deny  diat  it  has  added 
to  our  national  consequence.  Let  us  not  now  for  the  first  time 
incur  the  heavy  charge  of  misleading  the  opinion  of  our  species- 
Since  taking  up  arms  against  the  Greeks  was  as  much  out  of  the 
question  as  arming  in  their  favor,  we  have  already  sided  as  active- 
ly as  we  could  against  them,  by  that  sullen  silence  which,  in  a 
nation  enjoy titg^  and  using  perfect  immunity  to  speak  and  print,  ia 
tantamount  to  Condemnation.  The  public  is  bound  at  least  to 
listen  to  it  statement  of  their  case,  before  it  is  irrevocably  stamped^ 
or  rather  branded,  with  the  stigma  o^  our  blame.  TTiough  my 
residence  in  Greece  has  adcjed  to  the  interest  which  the  early 
studied  of  ah  Ehglishman  create  ibr  al^  that  beanrs  her  name,  I  am 
induced  to  advocate  her  csfuse  more  from  gnxiety  to  remove  l3ii» 
obloquyfrom  England,  than  from  grief  even  at  the  sufferings  pt 
Greece. 

I  shall  begin  by  examining  how  far  o«r  bad  opinion  of  the  Greeks 
is  justified  by  what  we  know  of  their  past  and  present  state ;  for  the 
newspapers,  hostile  to  their  cause,  contend  that  they  do  not  deservtf 
assistance.    This  charge  divides  itself  into  two  heads  \  1st,  Their 
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ofaasioltr  btfbra,^  and  3difi  Tlietr  conduct  ^hieef  the  conuaeiiee-^ 
menc  of  the  straggler 

^  1  find  in  an  old  college  exercise  of  my  own,  a  passage  which  may  en- 
force my  arguments;  and  wliile  I  fancy  that  all  the  pbst-horse»I  see  are 
trhiflfng  away  customerB  from  my  fmbiUher,  and  proselytes  from  my  cause, 
lesoiBe  bower  iinpQffviotts  to  pity  and  politics^  end  thaA  I  have  not  a  mo- 
ment to  lose  in  gettinjg  my  **  Thou;(hts  into  the  hands  at  least,  if  not  the 
heads,  of  the  few  fugitives  whom  I  can  shoot  Bying,  I  avail  myself  of  the 
following  paragraph,  to  pacify  a  Compositor  clamorous  for  notes,  promised 
but  not  provided,  and  to  rebut  thb  charges  against  the  Greeks : 

**  Those  who,  while  they  owq  thetboodsmco  should  be  freed,  pronouoce 
that  Greece 'i&  too  much  wasted  by  .a  national  atrophy  to  be  thus  revived, 
should,  before  they  pass  a  sentence  of  worse  than  death  on  an  'entire 
people,  inquire  if  all  the  charges  which  have  been  brought  agiinst  the 
Greeks  are  true.  '  " 

**  They,  are  said,  when  advanced  to  office,  to  pillage  their  feUow  rayafu;^^ 
but  the  power  which  they  abuse  is  sold  them  by  the  Tur-ks,  who  set  a  price 
on  every  office,  from  the  sceptre  of  Bukorest  to  an  Archon's  wand  ;  and  hi 
itll  countrieSf  those  who  purchase  political  power  wUl  reimburse  thembelves 
by  plunder  or  speculation. 

''They  are  called  intri^ng: — that  which  io  minor  objects  is  stigmatised 
as  kno  intrigue*  becomes  in  mightier  schemes  a  dignified  ambition.  The  acti- 
vity with  which  cabals  are  prosecuted  for  an  Archbishop's  throne,  only 
proves  that  the  Greeks  could  take  an  interest  in  the  politics  of  their  coun- 
try, that  the  germs  of  generous  ambition  exist,  and  need  but  the  fusteriog 
warmth  of  freedom  to  swell  into  maturity,  branch  out  into  graiideur,  and, 
cicb  in  all  the  fruits  of  virtue  and  happiness^  form  at  once  the  ornameut 
and  shelter  of  the  laud. 

"The  Greeks  are  reproached  2ls  frivolous: — what  have  ihey  except  triRes, 
on  which  to  waste  that  vividness  of  feeling,  that  keenness  of  perception, 
that  luxuriance  of  fancy,  which  form  the  ground-work  of  the  charge  ?  Will 
the  Porte  enrol  them  in  her  armies  f  Is  there  much  temptation  to  be  a  po- 
litician under  the  terrors  of  an  armed  despotism?  Or  an  author  where 
printing  is  unknown  ?  Or  a  merchant  where  wealth  and  confiscation  are 
but  cause  and  effect  ?— Yet  we  reproach  them  because  they  are  nu  loDger 
poets,  statesmen,  and  generals.  Can  a  Greek,  though  he  had  the  virtues 
of  an  Aristides  aud  the  talents  of  a  Pericles,  be  any  thiug  but  a  wretched 
stave  ?  Is  he  not  fortunate  in  being  able  to  interest  himself^  about  nothings  ; 
to  fly,  though  hut  for  an  instant,  from  the  restlessness  of  agonising  reflec- 
tion, and  to  draw  a  voluntary  delirium  from  the  animation  of  childish  mer* 
riment  ?  Never  let  us  confound  misfortune  with  guilt,  nor  call  that  a  crime 
which  is  but  a  calamity. 

-  **The  Greeks  are  accused  of  being  ^a/w  ; — I  allow  that  they  are  not 
guided  by  scrupulous  candor  towards  masters  who  have  always  oppressed, 
and  allies  who  have  uniformly  <leserted  them;  and  that  they  seek  to 
parry  the  blows  of  power  by  the  only  weapon  which  is  left  them,  dissi- 
mulation ;  But  tyranny  invariably  necessitates  deceit,  and  self-defence  only 
.justifies  falsehood. 

"They  are  stigmatised  with  cowardice: — I  grant  that  an  unarmed  and 
helpless  village  crouches  beneath  the  cannon  of  a  Turkish  army;  thai  a 
thinly-scaltered  population  flies  before  a  Turkish  army;  that  a  wretched 
islet  awaits  in  silent  terror  the  annual  rapine  of  the  Pasha's  fleet.  But 
does  thi?  prove  the  cowardice  of  the  conquered,  or  only  the  conqueror's 
might?  *That  seeming  slumbei[  of  submission  is  but  the  torpor  of  com- 
bined despair  ami  helplessness  ;  the  Genius  of  Greece  is  shackled  ia  every 
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^  When  die  present tevdiutioii'  brdke  out,  dwf  OneeicaKad.beeii 
for  almost  three  centuries  under  a  government,  which,*  though  i 
^m  not  prepared  to  call  it  the  most  cruel,  is  certainly  the  moat 
pernicious  that  ever  afflicted  a  people  ;  and  they  peci:£arly  exeni- 
plified  the  usual  consequences  of  such  a  state.  The  national^chai- 
racter,  already  debased  under  the  Eastern' empire  and  ^^snbs^ 
qtient  t|^nny  of  Venice,  sunk  lower  still.  The  total  tn8ecariC|r 
of  property  paralyssed  industry  and  enterprise;  while :haA>itual-.ty^ 
rahny  produced  deceit.  The  difficulty  of  printing'con6ned  litems 
ture  to  a  comparatively  smarll  portion  of  the  population  v  and  the 
Greeks  were,  on  the  whole,  as  far  below  their/Western  as  they 
were  above  their  Eastern  neighbors*  In  England,  however,  we 
underrated  them,  from  causes  w:hich  threw  no  discredit  on;  either 
them  or  us.  Our  opinion  was  principally  founded  on  the  reports 
of  travellers,  who,  excluded  from  most  parts  of  Europe,  saw  them 
in  precisely  the  most  unfavorable  point  of  -  view ;  in  .their  own 
country,  either  co^ed  or  corrupted  by  their  Turkish  .masters.; 
grovelling  in  the  provinces,  or  caballing  in  the  capital.  There 
were  very  few  Greeks  resident  in  England  ;  for^  besides  the  diffi- 
culties thrown  in  their  way  by  the  Levant  Company,  they,  like  the 
•Jews,  preferred  countries  in  which  there  was  little  industry,  or  en- 
terprise to  compete  with  and  contract  their  own.  ■ 

Still  I  do  not  hesitate  to  assert,  that  there  were^  not  indeed  in 
Greece,  where  a  Greek  could  be  neither  rich,  lior  learned^  nor 
otherwise  eminent,  with  impunity,  but:  of  the  Greek  nation  in 
Italy  and  Germany,  more  men  of  enterprise  and  informatios^ 
than  there  were  in  Portugal  during  any  period  of  that  romantic 
and  persevering  attachment,  which  induced  John  Bull  to  keep  her 
like  a  little  worthless  mistress,  and  to  sacrifice  to  her  interest  the 
custom  of  26,000,000  of  Frenchmen  ;  more  than  there  were  at 
the  precise  moment  when  his  heart  was  softened,  and  his  purse 
opened  by  the  great  Lisbon  earthquake ;  more  than  there  were, 
when  almost  yesterday  he  fought  for  her,  before  her  sons  had 
been  made  good  soldiers  by  Marshal  Beresford,  or  tolerable  citizens 
by  their  late  revolution.    There  was,  moreover,  this  n^aterial.  dif« 

limb:  an  effort,  though  but  of  sufiiering  nature,  a  convulsion,  of  pain^  f»r 
eveu  a  sob  of  agony,  would  only  rouse  his  torturers;  he  must  at  once  burst 
every  fetter,  or  his  struggles  will  only  rivet  their  links.*' 

'  Those  who  fancy  that  a  Greek  is  an  amphibious  monster,  half  Euro- 
pean aiH)  half  Asiatic,  will  be  surprised  at  heSring,  that  there  are  in  UondoD^ 
at  ihis  moment,  the.  following  respectable  Greek  merchants ;  Eustrattus 
Rallis,MavrogordatOy  Alexan.der  Cont08tavtoS|  Phraokiadis,  and  Negrepon-* 
tis  ;  and  either  in  London  or  Cambridge  they  may  satisfy  themselves,  thai 
Messrs.  Schtnas,  Maniakis,  and  Pappanicbtas,  are  men  arrayed  like.  Our- 
selves, in- coats,  breeches,  and.  waistcoats,  and  whose  manners  and  iniorma-'  ^ 
tion  would  not  disgrace  the  best  European  society.  .    < 


fc»8e  fair  the  ihyadhnkin  of  Portugal;  ibe  was  ptocteted  brEagv 
ittid^  add  ttimiaettid  by  f omgpiers ;  ihe  hdd  the  pert  of  LiAoa 
fo  cemmesee^  and  the  wheisity  of  CoWhn  fof  lit«atuie^  yet 
ate  dU iinfe  ia  tfade^  and  Ictoin  letteia  i  ahchad  pnad^grfieiM 
^a  Ids  efiot^  yet  ifae  piodaced  ncithcf  ei%^ 
tnmiadoiii  of  the  slighiett  HtUitjf*     Trnt  Oreeksy  hmg*  before 
-ibeir  fflfesetit  tessneetioiii  had  ihowtt  great  ctMmnerdd  ente^nae^ 
«id  an  iniatiata  thiiae  for  iatornhge^  under  peddiir  diaad^an 
tigta  I  vhHe  they  crovdnl  the  eniMKitiea  «f  Geoaapy '  aad 
ftaljry  they  had  eataUtahed  fliaay  primafy  idioels  dwaegbeoi  <he 
wfaok  of  <3feete^  and  had  printed  ul  feieign  cDuatriea  timiidatiaae 
-of  moat  Eempeaii  worfca  of  utility.  Tlieyead  fertilised  the  pfadns 
i^f'Hungary  and  Uie  GritHea  by  their  indoatry^  and  peofded  the 
«apanae  «f  die  Letant  wtdi  their  sauls*    Individuals  of  their  lUh- 
tion  filkd,  with  honot  to  tbemielvea  and  to  their  coimtryi  bi^ 
military  and  djpbmaticofficea  in  th<  cimpla  ei  Fi  aiwa^^  If eiaiaj  imd 
iAu8tria»*  and^aeieiBEfMSriafc  profeaaefs^oecttpied  chafaa  in  Italy •> 
-    In  iiydra,  Spensia,  and  Ipsara^  where  the  Grecka  enjoyed  la  pi^ 
aarioot  municipal  indepeadeticey  wheie  they  received  no  encourage^ 
iaent  but  obUvion,  and  owed  their  pardiaad  impunity  of  exertioi^* 
not  to  the  benevolence,  but  the  combined  avariee  and  kidoieace 
«f  the  Sublime  Porte»  the  mere  temporary  rteioval  of  die  dead 
weight  of  despotism  had  enadifed  the  ebaticity  of  Grecian  induMf 
and  enterpriae  to  rise  from  the  proatration  of  ages.    These  bmrca 
aoeka  poasessed  numeaous  fleets  aad  an  extensire  trade,  while  the 
eontiaentat  defenceiesa  city  of  AieaU  leas  adomad  by  »  cottage  ef 
'  '  .....  ■      •'  ... 

^  Tbciffe  were  betweeo  threeaod  four  hundred  Greek  students  in  QennsLBj, 
and  Detween  6ve  and  six  hujpdred  io  Italv,  A  still  ^re^ter  Dumber  was  ex- 
pected lo  resort  to  H  university,  about  to  be  founded  in  Ithaca  by  thb  loniab 
tj^oVeltHiient,  which  hAd  already  a))jpointed,  as  ehdnc^Mor,  the  fiatt  ef  Otiili- 
fotd^  wiroea  unostentatiims  and  almost  subterraneous  effwrts  to  eoricb  the 
Greek  ebaraclfer  with  '^koowlega  which  is.pewejr''  Mve  for  nuiay  jrears 
made  him  the  link  of  benevolence  between  Greece  and  England. 

*  Capodistrias,  Sturdzas,  Negrls,  Crbutax^NeranziSy  Mustoxtdis,  PerstaniSy 
&e;  with  many  naval  officers,  served  ia  Ressiay  e  few  io  Austria^  and  there 
were  once  many  in  the  imperial  armies  of  Ffenoe.  But  the  prosperity  of 
the  Greeks,  who  bought  promotion  by  perpetual  expi|triai^9n»  no  jBaoie  ^fsr 
eases  the  Turks,  than  the  honors,  to  which  Irislunen  rose  in  pwery  Suro- 
peaa  service  but  our  own^  blotted  out  the  disgrace  of  tl^ose  lawa  which  we 
oaiva  aboUsbed.  Let  me  add,  that  the  Gredu^  whom  oppiessioii  had  driTon. 
to  exile,  were  ever  distinguished  for  loviag  aadservic^  tlie  ceuatiy  .tb^. 
bad  been  foroed  to  quit,  and  that  the  noblest  names  of  modern  Greece  are 
bet  banefactorsy  Dematiitts  MouruKisy  the  patriaich  Greg^ri^  and  the 
bf«ehar«Zesinias. 

''  NJeolaus  Mavrommatus  at  Bologna,  Dalla  Decima  and  Spiridion  Pap- 
yadopoukis  at  Padua ;  and  Pavta  once  boasted 'among  her  professors  •the 
name  of  Uco  Foscolo« 


:ii«wetto^  tte  pesK  drndemtim  itt  TksA&jt  wiUi  ftto  ynn\»  of 
4itilit|r^  urilt  ^lipiA  fo  )>•  teill^  whtm  tbe  jNr^teitf  rafdkitioe  bioke 
iHitf  ;aiid  ijiia  city  uras  bMnt  by  ibe  TturkSydw^e  of  itt  ii,600  kir 
li^aoHs^  who  «0(»^|iel  £nMn  sbughitcfl^  disf^isig  dMl^hMC; 
iiieei^ey  wbefe^  ^alew.  r9Uf ved  hj  iSm  hrns^  o£  fSt^igfi  c}mitif$ 
di^  win  ptobaUy  aiiik  under  tbt^mo/cs  fnidual  fvoeesa  «>f  fmuaff. 
The  ^^t«e  idaiids  we  as  yet  «ntiHiefaediaBd«iow«led  ^th  illfe 
vemitaitf  of  th96e  lugilive  womcat  aad  cbSdveni  trhon  they  at  first 
xeeeweif^  mwA  wkk  wlioai  li«y  aw  diaiiiig  tkefir^aist  aMssd^tbey 
jsliU  feflAiH:  tasmfiles  of  vfari:  thi»  Gieeks  can  be  niade^  by  %  am- 
ivieiUafy  idaxatii0n  of  TutidbA  tyranny^ 

No  where  has  an  enslaved  press  treated  the  Grecian  eausir  wilb 

HBlM'e  ii^ustice  and  cotsbfeeynfft  than  at  Vienna*    Aiistrla«  tmiAed 

periiapsby  the  meootony  of  ^  pasraly^mg  staled  dnce  industrkMis 

,«ttd  powerfttlf  aad  paUed  wkh  uareost^  destniction»  reoantly  iif- 

dulged  t&e  wbkn  of  <»eating  prosptMrtiy^  and  ohose  the  <<:ity  I9f 

Triefte  jn  Istsia  for  the  scene  of  Mw^Ausirtam  m  experiment'; 

;Wher«|  if  this  be  ttn  Unafoiddile  eyil.to  which  she  reloctantly  sidl- 

rnks  in  the  teiore  (congenial  {lufsnijt  of  minlag  Venice>  ebe  has  at 

leait  the  conacAationof  bnovTutg  that  her  pc^y  iSr  debased  bv  tile 

least  fKMsibleailc^  ^  g<^od«  since  tte  decay  of  Veaic;e  proceeds  &r 

mm  rapidly  dm  the  growAof  TriestCk    Now,  in  diis  lafored 

r:^  the  Greeks^  tfie^e  biurbanans  and  reified  GleekSf  are  by  fcur 
most  conspicuous  iOhctrdiants^*  and  annre  than  divide  Ae  aieiit 
of  creatn^Tviesteithtnigh  they  eanltt>t  dispute  With  AnstriadMit 
of  4estt^eying  Venice^  I  hav^  no  doubt  liiati  previous  to  the  de- 
stmction  of  « the  sacred  band ''  <)f  500  youths^'  on  whom  die 
future  literary  efiiinence  of  Gi^eece  naainly  rested^  she  possessedf 
not  on  her  soili  vlst  under  her  nam^  nwe  mejn  of  inteUigence  and 
Cttltivatiaillhaa^  are  to  be  fbahd  on  the  whole  area  of  Auatrii^'s 

*  That  I  may  not  unfairly  darken  the  picture  by  lottiog  the  c^der  aap' 
pose  that  the  re^  of  these  women  have  been  starved,  J  must  expudn,  that 
they  hav^  bifen  distributed  over  the  rest  of  Greece. 

^  lite  houMs  ^  Gallrti^  of  Selfttikiolis^  amd  of  £oerS|»hos>  81%  ttmstt^  the 
init  Ht  Trieste;  and  evon  at  VieHn^  Batti  and  the  brothero  Vlasti  are 
csnsi^snbU  metehants, 

3  The  saored  bsnd|  coanposed  of  500  young  Greeks,  who  had  left  the 
lynlveYsitieS  bf  C^elmlaoy  tb  join  thi^ir  ibsurgent  coantrytnen,  wut,  at  the 
bittil6  tyrDfaghbskim/Hke  Its  alicilMit  nakneMbe^ieutiii  )>Mesby  ih^Misn^, 
fallauily  iehting  till  only  twenty  men  survived. 

^  The  following  are  some  of  the  Greek  Literati  of  the  day  c— 

£iigenius  Vuli^is,  Ntcephorus  Theo  tokis,  Constantiaus  Kumioanuia,  Ba- 
ianus  of  Joannina,  Athanasius  of  Paros,  Joseph  the  lAoesodacian^  Neopk^- 
tus  the  Kapsokalivttisy  Georgius  Sakellarhis,  Daniel  Philippklist  Athanasius 
PsallidiSy  Demetrius  Darvazis,  Athanasius  Christopulus,  ConstantiBUS 
Kokkinakis,  Constantinus  Kumas,  Lamprus  Photiadis,  Auastasius  Georgia- 
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l^MrtitorieSi  iFrom  die  Sered  to  the  Iniii  and  from  -  the^  Siift  *to  the 
Vistula ;'  for  I  do  not  include  her  kingly  proVhicet.<rf  Piedmont 
and  Lombardy,  or  Rome  and  Nafries ;  these  she  has  not  held  long 
enough  to  quench  entirely  the  glowing  ashes  of  sciiMice  and  litetaA- 
tnre ;  ^besides^  riiough  she  may  curse  them-  with  the  Austrian 
•sway,  she  cannot  brand  them  withdie*  Austrian  name*  I  dudl 
scarcely  be  accused  of  blamableeiithusiasiti  for  Greece,  once 
I  make  the  literature  of  Greece,  a'nd  that  of  Austria,  the  objects  d 
a  seriovs  comparison ;  for  the  town  of  Genera,  scarcely  larger 
jthan  Southampton,  has  alone  produced  more  eminent  writers  tkui 
the  whitde  Austrian  hereditary  dominions';  whose  productions  «  en 

Jait  de  grands  hommes  "  have  been  confined  to  field-mardials  and 
chamberlains. 

If  die  Greeks  were  so  respectable  and  prosperous,  it  \inllbe 
asked,  why  did  they  rebel  i  The  present  retolution  aiqy  hxfe 
been  premature;  they-  would  perhaps  have  acted  more  wisely, 
diough  less  gallandy,  if  they  had  bowed  tktir  necks  a  IstUe 
longer  to  the  yoke;  but  the  occasion  was  tempting ; -and,  if 
Russia  repeats  the  desertion  of  1772,  we  shall  be  warranted  in 
suspecting  her  of  having  practised  the  same  shameful  sednctioa. 
Besides,  these  four  bright  points  of  insulated  prosperity,  only  ag- 
gravated by  contrast  die  sufferings  of  the  rest  of  Greece,  an! 
threw  over  that  unhappy  country  just  light  enough  to  make  the 
general  desolation^  ^^  darkness  visU^leJ'  It  was  even  tmcotain 
whether  the  Turks  had  really  pardoned  industry  and  wealth,  or 
whether  they  were  only  suffering  these  early  fruits  of  partial  liber- 
ty to  ripen  thoroughly  for  confiscation*   I  am^  fat  from  ^ogizii^ 

'  tiie  Greeks ;  they  are  a  people  degraded  and  demoralized  by  a 

'  long  course  of  misgovemment ;  but  it  is  libelling  human  nature, 
to  suppose  any  nation  innately  and  incurably  vicious,  as  much  as 

'  k  is  outraging  human  feeling,  to  hold  those  only  wufthy  of  com- 
passion, who  deserve  esteem.  If  the  evil  of  degradation  lies  on 
them,  die  guilt  of  it  rests  with  their  oppressors.  It'  is  but  poor 
sophistry,  to  coifVert  the  consequences  of  suffering  into  charges 

'  against  the  su&rer,  or  the  results  of  tyranny  into  an- apology  for 
the  tyrant ;  for  it  is  a  maxim  no.  less  of  universal  justice  than  of 
English  law,  that  no  man  is  entitle4  to  profit  by  his  own  wronr. 
Besides,  the  argument  proves  too  much ;  for,  according  to  sudi 

.  rea'soners,  the  Turks  should  be  bound  by  treaty  to  increase  their 
tyranny  and  the  consequent  demoralization  of  their  victims  ten* 

'  disy  AdamantiDus  Eoray,  Neophytus  Ducas,  Anthimus  Oazi,  Kaora,  and 
"  Koletti  Secretary  to  the  Congress. 

*  I  do  not  speak  of  Tuscany,  whose  government  is  by  no  means  op|ire«» 
'  sivc ;  a  very  small  part  of  the  revenues  of  the  Grand  Duke  being  derived 
from  any  mode  of  taxation. 
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fald»  aad  fiiere  weidd  tben  be  ten  timeB  ts  much  reaaon  for  the 
dTuirkt  condnuiag  to  torme&ty.andthe  Greeks  ta  sofier.  It  ia-ar*- 
gttiag  iaa>vicioiis  circle^  to  contend  that  nations  are  not  to  be 
dtftiTered  from  a  bad  goTernme»t»  till  they  have  shown  themaehres 
wocthy^of  a  better  \  it  would  ensure  immortality  to  oppreasion  \ 
for  the  history  of  the  "world  does  not  ptoduce  an  instance  nf  a 
people  being  refotmed  by  tyranny. 

I.  will  not  quote  the  old  instances  of  rqwiblican^imperialy  and  pa^ 
p^BDme^or  Greece  herscif  while  free»  or  when  voder  the  succes« 
aire .tyrainniea of  Byzantine  sophists^  and  Tartarian  savages;  but  I 
will  s^q^eal  to  what  is  before  our  eyes*  Does  toy  reasonable 
bsangaoppose,  that  a  maa  bom  in  Galway  is  necessarily  more  fero^^ 
cious  than  ^  he  had  seen  the  light  in  East  Lothian  ?  That  God 
^peated  one  for  a  civilised^  and  the  other  for  a  barbam)tts  popula- 
tioi!^  or  that  nature  is  nesponsiUe  for  the  difierenee  between  the 
two  ceuntiiea  ?  Does  any  man  imagine,  that  if  we  had  saddled 
the  Presbyterian  populatbn  of  Scotland  with  such  a  burthen  of 
Protestant  ^iscopacy»  as  we  inflicted  on  the  conquered  Irish^ 
they  would  be  now  all  good  humour  and  meekness  i  That  if  the 
Scotch* Episcopalians  had  ^-lltfas  of  the  land,  and  1-lOth  of  the 
produce  of  the  entire  country,  to  keep  them'  in  archbiehops^ 
bidiopa^  deans,  &c«  &c.>  the  .Scotch  would  be  a  contented  peo^ 
I^  ?  That,  if  the  ministers  of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland  were,  as  a 
body,  unprovided  for,  disowned,  and  almost  proscribed,  they 
tvouM  be  deeply  smitten  with  the  love  /of  church  and  state? 
Among  the  many  reasons  given  for  doing  nothing,  or  doing  only 
nothings  for  Ireland,  has  any  one  yet  alleged  her  inferiority  in  civi- 
lisation i  On  the  contrary,  though  Milan  and  Mantua  are  still 
thought  too  barbarous  to  have  deputies,  Connamnra,  twenty  years 
ago»  obtained  a  virtual  extension  of  the  elective  franchise,  by  those 
leaseholds,  which  thus  anticipated  the  most  obnoxious  theories  of 
reform* 

Tp  those  who  argue  against  Greece  from  what  she  is,  and  ob- 
ject to  arguing  for  her  from  what  she  might  be,  I  again  say,  look 
at  Ireland  and  Scotland,  and  there  see  how  justly  a  government  is 
responsible  for  the  moral  condition  of  the  peopleJ     Successive 

'  l^et  me  explain,  that  I  do  not  mean  to  instance  Scotland  as  a  country 
well  governed  in  the  gross ;  but  merely  in  these  details :  church  discipline, 
and >f»ubli€  education.  My  aim  was  to  illustrate  the  effects  of  that  purely 
religious  persecution  which  has  so  long  harassed  the  Greeks,  not  for  being 
Greek",  but  for  being  Christians,  by  a  comparison  between  Scotland,  and 
Ireland — by  far  the  most  favored  in  soil,  climate,  and  geographical  position. 
Th»  Scotch  are  utterly  unrepresented ;  the  Irish,  instead  of  bekig,  like  our* 
selves,  what  we  are  taught  to^  call  virtually ^  are  really  and  actually  repre« 
sented.    For  the  moral,  the  religious,  the  orderly,  and  instructed  Scots. 
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wltans  have  effected  in  Greece  what  a  series  of  pariiaments,  hj 
that  legislatcmal  onuiipotence  which  can  tax  not  oidy  the  unrepre^ 
seated  but  the  unborn,  have  done  in  Ireland  ;'  diey  have  gained  a 
complete  victory  over  Nature,  though  she  struggled  to  resist  the 
doom  of  misery  with  rebellious  productiveness  of  soil  and  climate. 
Think  what  Seoiland  would  tuno  be,  if  we  had  made  the  almost 
hostile  discrepancy  of  her  church  discipline,  or  her  attachment  to 
the  house  of  Stuart,  an  excuse  for  governing  her  d  rirlandaise  : 
diink  what  Ireland  would  nam  bet,  if  we  had  availed  ourselves  of 
the  similarity  between  the  Roman  Catholic  and  the  English  hierar- 
chies to  extend  a  real  impunity,  the  equality  of  advantages,  not 
merely  the  relaxation  of  penalties,  to  conscientious  error;  and 
dien  judge  whether  Greece  would  be  improved  by  liberty. 

But  granting  for  a  moment  that  the  Greeks  are  irreclaimable— 
is  compassion  a  sort  of  mental  quicksilver  to  mark  the  mind's  gra-» 
duated  scale  of  praise  and  blame,  and  must  we  have  a  freezii^ 
point  for  t>ur  compassion  ?  I  do  not  call  upon  my  countrymen  to 
relieve  ths  Gredks,  because  they  are  unblemished  patriots,  but  be- 
cause they  are  sufiering  fellow-creatures.  I  am  not  going  to  in- 
voke the  shades  of  Solon  and  Socrates,  but  I  diink  that  those,  who 
feel 'Bo  deeply  the  beauty  of  a  tragic  chorus,  might  feel  a  little  the 
misery  of  an  expatriated,  wandering,  starving,  slaughtered  people  ; 


who  have  nearly  disproved  the  adage,  that  ^  a  little  knowledge  is  a  dan^er-> 
ous  thine,''  and  who  might  almost  realise  with  impunity  the  Utopian 
scheme  of  universal  suffrage,  there  is  ja St  mockery  of  representation  enough 
to  corrupt  the  few  monop<Mists  of  election ;  and  in  the  educated  and  opulent 
Glassow,  I  found  respectable  tradesmen,  unconscious  that  they  were  al-^ 
lowed  a  whole  quarter  of  Mr.  Campbell  to  protect  them  in  parliament.  Of 
the  Irish,  a  much  larger  proportion  enjoys  the  elective  francblse  than  in 
England,  and  the  number  may  be  almost  indefinitely  augmented  by  the 
prevalent  insertion  of  lives,  in  even  the  shortest  leases,  the  splitting  of  these 
ffirtual  and  often  fraudulent  freeholds,  and  the  conseauent  forced  manufiu:* 
ture  of  children,  not,  as  Swift  suggested,  for  immediately  supplying  the 
tables,  but  for  hereafter  crowding  the  poll  booths  of  the  rich.  The  Irish, 
too,  have  the  benefit  of  the  English  law,  and  in  the  natural  and  usual  state 
of  assizes,!  should  not  have  been  awoke,  as  at  Glasgow,  by  the  drums  and 
fifes,  and  trampling  ho«;>fs,  and  ringing  scabbards  of  the  judges'  entry ;  nor 
in  a  court-house,  which  the  administration  of  justice  had  converted  into  a 
bivouack  without,  and  a  guard-room  within,  have  been  stopped  at  the  door 
of  the  **  box  of  the  magistrates,  and  officer  on  guard,"  Yet,  in  Ireland,  all 
these  elements  «f  good  have  been  converted  into  aggravations  of  evil,  by 
our  national  and  pajrliamentary  system  of  religious  persecution,  which,  how- 
ever softened  from  its  ancient  atrocity,  still  stamps  us  as  second  in  bigotry 
to  the  Turks  alone. 

*  E.  g,  *<  The  Parliament  on  the  contrary,  even  when  unprovoked,  had  ever 
menaced  the  Papists  with  the  most  rigid  restiraint,  if  not  a  total  extirpa- 
tion."—Hume,  vol.  vii.  8vo.  Ed.,  1830,  p.  161. 

"  The  Irish  were  glad  to  embrace  banishment  as  a  refuge."— Ibid.  171. 
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that  Inehy  who  have  devoted  the  fairest  years  of  life  to  the  diided'- 
tion  of  words  because  2000  years  ago  they  were  spoken  by 
Grecian  lips,  might  give  a  moment's  attention  to  Grecian  suiFer- 
ing  ;  that  colleges,  which  hate  spent  hundreds  in  lexicons»  might 
bestow  a  trifling  mite  on  tnen,  women,  and  children,  who,  besides 
the  interest  of  speaking  Greek,  have  that  d£  writhing  under 
wounds  and  hunger.  And  shall  I  again  be  told  that  they  have  no 
claims  on  us  ?  They  have  many  claims ;  we  are  men,  and  they 
are  su£Fering  ;  we  are  Christians,  and  they  suffer  from  the  enemies 
of  our  faith  ;  we  are  Englishmen^  and  they  sufier  in  the  pursuit 
t>f  freedom*  There  are  these,  there  are  a  thousand  other  reasons^ 
why  we  should  extend,  and  they  receive,  relief. 

I  COME  now  to  a  part  of  my  subject  froni  which  I  shrink }  The 
Conduct  of  the  Insurgent  GreekSi. 

God  forbid  that  I  should  become  the  apologist  of  such  enor^ 
mities  as  have  disgraced  the  Grecian  arms.  If  they  had  not  oc^ 
curred,  I  should  be  now  imploring  attention^  not  to  their  suffer-^ 
ings,  but  to  their  unshaded  heroism.  I  shall  not  imitate  those 
who  asserted  that  a  British  army,  a  disciplined  British  army^ 
would  have  done  the  same }  I  shall  only  Contend  that  the  Greeks 
wete  stimulated  by  wrongs  unprecedented  in  intenisity  and  dura- 
tion ;  that  the  mode  ef  warfare  at  first  precluded  all  influence  of 
the  enlightened  few  over  the  brutal  multitude  \  that  the  cruelties 
which  they  inflicted,  horrid  as  they  are,  were  not  equal  to  those 
ixrfaich  they  endured ;  and,  lastly,  that  they  have  made  some 
atonement  for  the  irrevocable  past  by  subsequent  deeds  of  mercy. ' 
It  is  this  alone  which  now  induces  me  to  advocate  their  cause  % 
fSoL  months  since  I  would  not  have  employed  even  this  feeble  pen 
in  their  behalf,  not  even  after  the  massacre  at  Scio  had  so  de<* 
pressed  the  scale  of  Turkish  guilt. 

In  considering  the  previous  siffferings  of  the  Greeks,  I  must 
confesathat  the  tyranny  of  the  Turks  has  been  sometimes  exagge- 
rated by  travellers  $  but  are  we  therefore  to  treat  it  as  ideal  ?*    I 

■  £k  g.  The  siibscriptian  by  the  Grseks  at  Misolonghi  for  the  widows  and 
children  of  the  Turks ;  and  the  capitulation  of  Corinth,  after  the  slaiightei: 
committed  by  the  Turks  at  Cassaddra^ 

^  Je  me  cite  encore,  '*  Writers^  whose  opinions  on  the  present  character  and 
destiny  of  the  Greeks  have  widely  differed,  concur  in  admitting  the  reality 
and  the  intensity  of  their  sufferings*  They  describe  a  degree  of  national 
debasement,  au  extent  of  individual  misery,  une(|ualled  in  the  annals  of 
despotism;  insults  to  which  the  ordinary  huniihations  of  conquered  em- 
)>ire9  are  trifles ;  tyranny,  compared  with  which  ravage  is  protection,  and 
destruction  mercy.  They  depict  not  the  transient  excesses  of  an  irritated 
victor,  not  a  short-lived  burst  of  havoc  ;  but  tyranny  perse veringly  clinging 
to  its  victim,  and  which  ages  have  been  unable  to  appease.  For  a  Greeks 
industry  is  a  crime,  and  nature's  own  exuberance  a  curse,  wealth  only  a 
title  to  spoliation,  and  beauty  but  a  passport  to  dishonor*'^ 
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wishjto  draw  attention  rather  to  the  extent  of  woe  ^^udi  die 
Greeks  endure4>  than  to  the  degree  of  malevolence  whidi  ani*. 
mated  the  Turks ;  and  I  am  prepared  to  admit  that  much  of  this 
evil  was  the  natural  result  of  such  a  governmenty  was  endured  by 
Turks  as  well  as  Greeks,  and  originated  in  the  supineness  rather 
than  the  tyranny  of  the  Sublime  Porte.  But  I  conceive  it  would 
be  difficult  to  establish  a  heavier  charge  against  any  government, 
thsui  that  it  does  nothing,  and  suffers  a  privileged  class  of  its  sub- 
jects to  do  every  thing. 

I  am  far  from  making  a  pandasmonium  of  the  Divan ;  I  do  not 
even  believe  the  Turks  in  general  to  be  actively  cruel,  but  their 
strict  fatalism  renders  them  singularly  careless  of  human  life; 
and,  if  they  rate  low  the  existence  of  a  Mussulman,  they  rate  still 
lower  that  of  a  Rayah.  Still  the  Greeks,  who  were  in  perpetual 
.danger  of  having  their  houses  or  their  heads  taken  from  them, 
found  but  little  comfort  in  reflecting  that  the  Turks  were  conscien- 
tious predestinarians  \  nor,  when  an  almost  invited  plague  was 
ravaging  a  city,  were  they  much  comforted  by  reflecting  that  the 
absence  of  all  precaution  which  introduced  it  was  a  proof  of  the 
purest  fatalism.'  The  general  insecurity  of  property  applied  to 
Turks  as  well  as  Greeks  ;  but  the  Turks,  who  seldom  risked 
{:apital  in  improvements,  who  were  more  often  employes iibxn 
proprietors,  ajid  of  whom  many  were  privileged  by  being  enrolled 
in  the  army,  suffered  comparatively  little. 

It  would  be  endless  to  explain  the  mutual  relations' of  the  Turks 
and  Greeks,  but  some  idea  may  be  formed  from  the  fact  that  a 
Turk  was  never  capitally  punished  for  the  murder  of  a  Greek  ; 
a^d  that  the  Turks,  who  always  go  armed,  did  not  suffer  this  im- 
punity to  be  a  bndw»  Julmen,  but  frequently  ^ot  Greeks  on 
very  slight  provocation.  This  gentleman-like  nonchalance  on  the 
9ubject  of  Greek  lives  was  imitated  by  the  gpvemment>  and  a 
bill,  which  beats  the  most  sanguinary  of  our  game-laws,  has  ere 
now  been  in  the  Divan  <<  read  a  first  time,''  (thpugh  not  «  ordered 
to  be  printed/')  for  "  the  effectual  extirpation  of  the  Greeks.'* 
Many  of  the  annoyances  to  which  the  Greeks  were  subject  appear 
trivial,  but  they  were  grievous  from  their  every-day  occurrence, 
as  the  most  exquisite  torture  is  said  to  be  a  succession  of  mere 
drops  of  water  falling  on  the  head.  Among  these  Turkish  drops 
of  water  may  be  classed  the  prohibition  of  wearing  a  turban,  or 

*  <'  JFatalism,  that  poisonous  theory^  which  numbs  each  keener  feeling  of 
the  heart,  which  deadens  every  loftier  aspiration  of  the  soul,  which  de- 
nounces exertion  and  proscribes  hope,  which  strips  virtue  of  half  its  beauty, 
and  vice  of  all  its  hideousness,  which  soothes  the  salutary  pangs  of  con- 
Science,  which  forbids  the  good  to  resist  temptation,  and  the  bad  to  cherish 
repentance.^ 
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rtd  slippers^  or  bright  colon.  Travellers  ridicule  the  ahxietj  of 
the  Greeks  to  escape  these  prirations,  by  purchase  or  office ;  bitt, 
to  answer  them  in  their  own  tone  of  levity,  let  us  suppose  a  case 
of  analogy :  that  on  the  Conquest  the  Saxons  of  England  were 
forever  forbidden  on  pain  of  death  to  wear  coats,  and  that  to  this 
day,  the  distinction  of  the  two  races  having  been  carefully  kept  up, 
their  descendants  walked  about  in  short  jackets.  We  at  first  con-' 
ceive  that  only  a  boy  on  his  admission  at  a  public  school  could  pine 
after  a  falling  collar  and  skirts,  and  this  infliction  of  jackets  would 
Seem  an  inadequate  reason  for  three  quarters  of  the  inhabitants  of 
England  hating  tbe  other  fourth  ;  but  if  each  jacket  was  an  order 
**  payable  at  sight  to  the  bearer  "  for  cuflFs  and  kicks  ad  infinitum^ 
we  should  cease  to  wonder  atthe  wearers  being  irritated.    '^ 

The  language  of  the  partisans  of  Greece  wa^  calculated  to  con- 
firm the  idea,  that  compassion  for  the  Greeks  implied  disapproba^ 
tion  of  our  own  government ;  and  that  every  man  who  put  hjs 
name  on  the  list  of  subscribers  signed  a  species  of  remonstrance  to 
the  English  ministry.  No  inculpation  on  the  English  government  is 
thus  implied,  nor  can  by  any  just  reasoning  be  involved.  Our  go- 
vernment has  done  precisely  what,  on  similar  occasions^  it  ought  al- 
ways to  do.  International  law  is  necessarily  a  question,  not  of  feel- 
ing, but  of*  calculation.  In  assisting  the  Spanish  Patriots  ministers 
acted  more  from  Speculation  than  enthusiasm  ;  they  spent  money 
to  promote  the  interests  of  England,  not  merely  to  advance  the 
happiness  of  Spain.  Political  selfishness  is  an  official  virtue,  and 
absolutely  necessary  in  men  who  are  responsible  only  for  the 
happiness  of  their  own  country. 

When  I  look  back  on  our  twenty  years'  warfare  \  on  the  invete- 
rate perseverance,  with  which  the  pilot,  who  not  only  wieathered, 
but  brewed  the  storm,  forced  fees  of  millions  into  the  legal  and 
regal  hands  of  advocates  almost  reluctant  to  plead  for  «the  Bour- 
bons V.  Buonaparte ;"  when  I  consider  how  he  bribed  them  to 
fight  their  own  battles,  and  how  bravely,  they  bore  defeat,  in  hopes 
that,  on  the  cause  being  ojrdered  for  a  second  hearing,  they  would 
get  fresh  retainers  *,  I  ca^niot  complain  of  our  adherence  to  a  strict 
and  stern  neutrality  in  the  struggle  which  now  desolates  Turkey.* 


ing  my  apostacy  from  the  principles  of  my  father  hy  a  labored  eulo^um  of 
Pitt.  I  had  heard  of  unconscious  damsels  being  told  the  real  state  of  their 
hearts,  but  still  I  wa^  startled  on  learning  that  Pitt  was  the  unsuspected 
idol  of  mine.  And  when  I  traced  this  rivulet  of  unintentional  calumny  to 
that  perennial  fountain  of  truth,  the  Chronicle,  instead  of  being  amused  by 
the  blunder,  I  was  in  my  own  case  vexed  to  find  my  irony  taken,  au  pied  de 
lalettre,  and  vbited  with :  ^  We  turned  incredulously  to  the  name  in  the  title- 
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Wlule  $he  is  our  ally,  her  insurgent  subjects  must  be  rebels^  till 
^ucces^  has  stamped  them  patriots*  But  there  was,  last  Christmas^ 
a  reason  why  even  individuals  ought  not  to  have  sided>  though  but 
by  the  expression  of  their  feelings,  with  the  Greeks. 

We  were  then  endeavoring  to  meditate ;  and  the  partiality  of 
^vpwed  wishes  might,  by  giving  umbrage  to  the  Divan,  nave 
weakened  our  influence*     This  mediation  is  at  an  end ;  and  there 

page,"  an  incredulity  fully  atoned  for  by  the  previous  excess  of  credulity. 
Happily  finding  next^  "  braved!  soul  of  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan  !  raued^ 
would  have  been  more  germamey*^  1  resolved  to  inform  the  editor  that 
*<  braved,**  likej^es  for  fees,  was  the  printer's  mistake  for  "  brewed/*  and  that, 
without  requiring  hini  to  comprehend  a  long  sentence  of  ten  English  lines, 
and  still  less  the  context,  or  the  gener^,]  tone  of  the  work,  I  was  sure  be 
would  understand  that  brewed  meant  the  same  as  raised^  and  would,  with  bis 
usual  candor,  insert  my  explanation  in  his  respectable  columns :  but, 
finding  myself,  a  few  lines  further,  represented  as  saying  of  our  subsidised 
allies,  '*  how  bravely  they  bore  defeat."  the  sentence  being  here  closed  vrkh 
a  full  stop,  and  tke  latter  half  of  «<,  which  completely  changes  the  meaningf  left 
out;  I  reflected  that,  even  the  person  who  thinks  Proving  a  storm,  from, 
which  he  might  have  kept  the  ship  sheltered,  is  praise  of  a  minister,  could 
scarcely  du  this  by  mistake.  Though  prescriptibn  rhay  entitle  to  blunder,  the 
longest  practice  cannot  privilege  falsebood ;  so  I  gave  up  my  design  of  ex-» 
plaining. 

Anxious  as  I  am  to  keep  the  cause  of  Greece  unmixed  with  our  party 
politics,  and  unimportant  as  are  my  opinions,  even  now  that  those  straws 
will  float  down  the  stream  of  time,  embalmed  in  the  Chronicle's  clear,  sweety 
and  attractive  amber,  I  cannot  help  owning,  that  if  I  was  the  son  of  a 
Fittite,  I  should  no  more  believe  in  Pitt,  than,  if  the  offspring  of  Parsoa 
Tozer,  I  should  in  Joanna  Soutbcote. 

Had  I  changed  my  opintonSy  it  is  not  the  fear  of  being  thought  to  have 
.  cooled  frdm  the  boyish  violence  of  a  Cambridge  debating  club,  that  would 
make  me  feel  shame,  or  even  shyness,  in  owning  it ;  for,  it  is  not  more  the 
duty  of  a  public  man  to  surrender  much  of  his  free  will  to  the  party  he  has 
espoused,  thftn  it  is  the  privilege  of  a  private  roan  to  weigh  impartially  the 
merits,  and  faults  o<'  all,  and  be 

"  Nullius  addictus  jurare  in  verba  magistri.^ 
But  Inhere  is  now  the  rational  being,  unless  bribed  by  interest,  hampered  by: 
pledges,  softened  by  remembered  friendships  or  irritated  by  long  warfare, 
who  prefers  Pitt's  quackeries,  which  we  sv/aj[lowed,  to  Fox's  prescriptions, 
which  we  neglected  ?  What  Is  jmt  now  to  dazz}^  or  lure  a  nian  into  Pittismr 
The  conduct  of  Pitt's  proteges,  the  restored  sovereigns  of  Europe  ?  the  tardy 
composition,  the  three  and  sixpence  in  the  pound,  of  shuffling,  shabby 
Austria?  Will  the  comfortable  operatiqn  of  a  return  to  cash  payments 
endear  to  us  the  man  who  fraudulently  departed  from  them  ?  Can  the  in- 
creasing dissatisfaction  with  virtual  representation  recomn\end  the  early 
champion  ^-nd  mature  betrayer  of  reform  ?  Can  even  our  admiration  of  the 
ingenuity,  by  which  the  most  reasoning  people  on  earth  were  in  twenty 
years  done  out  of  800,000,000/. ;  can  even  this  financial  legerdemain,  this 
perfection  of  humbug,  which  beats  the  usurpation  of  the  Popes  to  nothing  | 


judge  i  and  I  hope  niy  readers  will  not  think  I  approve  tbeni* 
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BO  longer  exists  a  single  reason,  moral,  religtous,  or  political,  why 
Englishmen  should  not  pity  and  reliere  the  Greeks. 

I  come  now  to  consider  the  policy  of  such  individual  assistance* 
It  has  been  said,  that  the  regeneration  of  Greece  is  contrary  to^ 
the  commercial  interests  of  England.  Were  this  true,  I  tru^ 
there  are  but  few  Englishmen,  who  would  purchase  some  additio- 
nal tons  of  shipping  by  the  extermination  of  an  entire  people*. 
But  the  reasoning,  which  supports  this  hypothesis,  is  as  fa]se  as 
the  feeling  which  prompts  it  is  detestable.  Our  moral  duty  and 
our  political  interests  go  hand  in  hand,  and  universal  benevolence' 
16  with  us  the  most  enlightened  selfishness.  We  zxq  the  shop* 
keepers  of  the  world,  and  it  is  our  interest  that  our  customers, 
the  whole  human  race,  should  be  as  wealthy  and  prosperous  aa 
we  can  make  them.  Such  reasoners,  to  be  consistent,  should  add, 
that  the  recent  vassalage  of  Greece  ensured  an  immense  demand 
for  our  steam-engines  and  chronometers,  and  such  other  articles, 
as  only  poor  and  distracted  nations  can  afibrd  or  venture  to  pui&* 

chase. 

It  is,  indeed,  a  strange  assertion  for  the  nineteenth  century,  that 
anarchy  and  poverty  augment  the  purchasing  propensities  or  powefft' 
of  a  consumer.  As  the  Greeks  improve,  our  Levant  Company 
will  meet  with  more  competition ;  but  the  stream  of  general  com* 
merce,  in  which  Englishmen  wiU  possess  the  usual  English  ad-- 
vantages  of  superior  capital  and  enteiprise,  will  b6  greatly  swelled* 
It  is  more  the  interest  of  companies  that  commerce  should  be  ex« 
elusive  than  that  it  should  b^  extensive,  and  their  opinions  should 
be  therefore  distrusted  j  but  no  absurdity  is  equal  to  supposing  that 
a  country  can  buy  without  selling  to  a  proportionate  amount. 

But,  confining  our  views  to  mere  common  htjmanittf^  if  all  that 
the  bitterest  enemies  of  the  Greeks  have  asserted  be  true,  if  the 
Turks  are  embodied  angels,  and  the  Greeks  incarnate  devils,  it 
would  be  as  easy  to  recall  the  past  or  to  revive  the  dead,  as  to  make 
the  Greek  and  Turkish  populations  again  live  together.  Greece 
on  drawing  the  sword  threw  away  the  scabbard^  and  her  fabkd 
Lethe  would  not  wash  away  the  remembrance  of  all  ths^  has.  been* 
endured  or  inflicted.  We  have  recently  seen  how  uttedy  incapable 
the  Sultan  was  of  protecting  the  Rayahs  of  Constantinople  from 
the  fury  of  their  Mussulman  fellow-subjects ;.  and  is  he  likely  to 
possess' more  authority  in  his  distant  provinces,  than  at  his  palace*^ 
gates  I 

The  municipal  independence  of  Greece  would  be  a  measure  of 
strict  jusiicey  for  it  would  benefit  the  Porte  itself.  The  experiment- 
has  already  been  partially  tried^  and  it  will  not  he  denied  that? 
Hydr^,  Spezzia,  and  Ipsara  contributed  latterly  a  greater  revenue 
to  the  Sultan  Jthan  before.     At  present,  every  100.  piastres  raised. 
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ffoliii  ibe  Greeks  detract  at  least  1000  from  the  iiaitoiKd  inAmtrj^ 
by  the  insecurity  and  irritation  which  they  produce ;  and  oi  these 
100^  ten  may,  perhaps^  ultimately  enter  the  royal  coffers ;  thus 
the  same  change  would  remove  at  once  from  the  Oteeks  49->50ths 
of  their  burthen,  and  double  the  profits  of  the  Sultan. 
.  <  It  is  impossible  to  devise  a  mode  of  collecting  the  revenue  of  a 
country  more  onerous  to  its  inhabitants  and  less  productive  to  its 
sovereign  than,  the  Turkish,  which  does  not  even  amount  to  die 
nefinement.of  farming  out  the  difierent  Padialics.  On  tlie  deadi 
or  deposition  of  a  Fasha»  his  successor  is  appointed  by  dint  of 
bribes  to  the  Sultan,  the  Vizier,  Ice,  and  the  money  necessary  for 
thifi-as  well  as  for  his  outfit,  is  borrowed  of  Armenians  or  Jews» 
IiL  Turkey,  money  is  lent  en  mortgagt  at  from  20  to  30  per  cent., 
2^  the  added  risk  where  the  repayment  of  both  principal  and  in- 
terest depends  oh  the  contingency  of  coincidences,  such  as  die 
honesty  of  the  Pasha  and;  the  continuance  of  his  life  and  govern* 
ment,  advances  the  rate  to  50  or  60  per  cent*  The  prolongation 
of  his  office  is  secured  by  similar -presents,  not  to  the  government 
chest,  but  to  the  government  ofiicers;  and,  though  the  tribute  of 
each  Pachalic  is  fixed  by  the  amount  of  the  capitation,  yet  the 
number  of  Greeks  beipg  calculated  according  as  the  Pasha  is  in 
disgrace  or  favor,  the  estimate  becomes  accordingly  either  a  fine 
or  a  bonus.  Hence,  after  the  military  and  judicial  establishments 
are  provided  for,  the  usurer  repaid,  the  Vizier  bribedi  the  Sultan 
pacified,  and  the  rapacious  .governor  fully  gor^sd,  very  little  remains 
for  the  chest  of  the  empire.  As  the  property  of  all  empUyea  de* 
volves  on  the.  death  Qf  the  possessor  to  the  Grand  Seignior,  it  may 
be  thought  that  the  wealth  of  the  proyinces  is  only  absorbed  by  die 
governors  to  be  ultimately  squeezed  out  of  them  by  their  master : 
hut.  there  are  so  many  modes  of  eluding  this  tyrannical  law,  by  the 
nominal  dedicadon  of  land  to  the  support  of  some  mosque^  or  die 
investment  of  money  in  jewels,  that  its  general  efiect  is  merely  to 
render  land  and  capital  unproductive. 

^  By  this  change,  too,  the  Sultan,  besides  augmenting  his  revenue, 
would  ensure  comparative  tranquillity.  Supposing  the  insulted 
legitimacy  of  the  Ottoman  Porte  to  have  been  gloriously  vindicated, 
the  women  and  children  of  the  Greek  nation  to  have  been  carried 
into  perpetual  captivity,  or  preserved  only  to  eternal  exile  $  the  men, 
the  young',  the^  brave,  the  hopeful,  to  have  been  almost  all  destroy- 
ed \  and  the  Te  Deumy  universally  used  on  such  occasions,  to  have, 
been  chanted  <<  dla  Turque'^  under  the  dome  of  Sancta  Sophia ;  what 
becomes  of  the  capitation,  whieh  the  Turkish  government  levied 
On  those  Rayahs,  who  are  now  only  heaps  of  whitening  bones  r 
Will  not  those,  who  are  insensible  to  the  destruction  of  the  Greeks, 
as  fellow-creatures  and  fellowi-christians,  regret  th^m  as  animals* 
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diat^  like  tlie  sheep  ib  WaUadhia)  paid  a  heid  tax  to  the  Tuilks  ? 
If  they  are  indifferent  to  the  blight  of  Gitcisn  bopcv  will  they  ndt 
Aunirn  oyer  the  disappointment  of  TtifkSsh  avarice  i  But  this  is 
not  all ; — the  Greeks  guilty  of  surviving  wilt  take  to  the  sea  ^idlidt; 
bathes  the  circumference,  and  the  mpttntaihs  which  occupy  the  in^ 
tenor  of  their  country,  and,  converted  into  pirates  or  banditti,  will 
perpetuate  die  horrors  of  the  present  struggle,  and  nullify  to  the 
Turks  the  possession  of  tins  rich  and  beautiful  territory. 
.  Far  from  demandii^  the  extermination  of  the  Turks  for  tfad 
Greeks,  I  believe  that  this  onljr  mode  of  separating  them  would  be 
an  act  of  equal  mercy  to  both.  The  Porte  of  course  must  have 
th6  stipulated  tribute  guaranteed  to  it,  bythose  who  guarantee  the 
municipal  independence  of  Greece ;  and  as  it  is  no  more  the  po8«> 
sessor  of  Greece  de facto  than  dejurey  I  cannot  perceive  either  itw 
suit  or  injustice  in  such  a  scheme,  grounded  on  the  inability  of  tfae| 
Sultan  to  keep  the  peace  between  his  imehningled  Mussulman  and 
Christian  subjects ;  and  proposing  on  the  one  hand  die  revived 
prosperity  of  Greece,  on  the  other  the  augmented  revenue  of  Tur* 
key.  In  assuming  that  Greece  could  afford  to  pay  a  tribute  higher 
than  the  clear  profit  of  the  Turkish  treasury  from  her  possession^  I* 
have  not  calculated  the  certain  augmentation  of  her  resources/ 
when  she  is  allowed  to  lay  her  series  of  golden  eggs,  instead  of 
having  what  should  be  the  nest-egg  ripped  from  her  unfeathered 
zad  lacerated  bosom.  -J  am  aware  that  the  Divan  must  be  com" 
pelled  to  accede  to  such  an  accommodation,  and  that  a  Turkish: 
Vizier  will  abolish  Pachalics  with  about  as  much  readiness  as  zrt 
English  minister  would  hitid  himself  never  again  to  choose  u' 
Kadilesker  of  Cashel  from  the  ulema  of  Oxford,* 

^ .  The  U]eina  are  the  MahometMi  doctors  of  both  law  and  divinity,  th» 
Coran  being  alike  the  religiou's  and  iivil  code ;  and  from  the  MooUahs,  the 
^^adileskers,  or  Chief  Justices,  of  Rumeli  and  Anadoli;  are  appointed 

The  viziers  are  officers  of  the  first  rank  in  Turkey,  and  the  six  first  viziers 
composed  the  Divan,  tili  Sultan  Selim  substituted  the  twelve  first  officers  of 
states  the  Grand  Vizier,  and  the  Mufti,  (or  Shaik-Islana,  usually  chosen  fron» 
the  Kadileskers),  being  **  the  president  of  the  council/'.  , 

Viziers  are  Pashas  \^ith  threV tails  to  their  tughor  standard.  WeassQciate. 
something  ridiculous  with  the  word  ** tails;"  but  the  symbol  of  a  pasha, 
three  long  tufts  of  horse-haiV,  floating  from  a  staff  witii  a  cross*bar,  like  that 
of  the  Ruman  manipular  standard,  is  very  splendid  and  imposing.  £ven 
those  curious  regimental  colors,  the  kettles  of  an  Oda,  have  as  martial  ai^ 
'  appearance  to  the  Turks  as  the  legionary  eagles  to  the  French.  Habit  is 
with  us  Omnipotent  i  but  a  savage  would  perhaps  decorate  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor with  a  shakos,  and  macassared  mustachios,  and  a  young  lancer  with 
a  full-bottomed  wig,  f.onvinced  that  the  whiskers  gave  a  look  of  wisdoin/ 
and  the  wig  an  air  of  prowess.  Indeed,  this  apparent  inversion  has  been' 
already  practised ;  the  eastern  sages  wear  beardt,  the  cousins-german  of  * 
whitkers,  and  the  only  uniform  of  the  Tombuctoo  body-guards  i»  said  to  be 
.  second-hand  zngsf  imported  from  England,  and  graduated,  from  the  scratch 
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Having  considered  the  justice,  I  wish  to  say  a  few  words  on 
the  general  expediency  of  the  measure.  A  congress  is  shortly  to 
assemble  at  Verona,  and  much  is  expected  from  the  practised 
anatomists  of  the  frame  of  Europe*  I  am  not  going  to  declaim  oi^ 
the  fall  of  Venice  and  Genoa ;  much  has  been  attributed  to  Aus-^ 
tria  and  Piedmont,  which  is  in  reality  owing  to  the  natural  shifting^ 
of  the  stream  of  commerce,  and  the  previous  dissolution  of  an  em- 
pire questionably  acquired,  and  in  the  instances  of  Dalmatia  and 
Corsica  grievously  abused.  Still  there  have  been  many  mourners 
over  the  degradation  of  the  two  most  high-bom  states  of  Europe  ^ 
which  had  not  even  the  credit  of  submitting  to  a  gallant  and  vic- 
torious enemy,  but  fell  into  the  hands  of  receivers  of  stolen  goods^ 
by  that  truly  blackguard  arrangement,  which  combined  the  gigan- 
tic iniquity  of  national  spoliation  with  the  petty  shabbiness  of 
private  pilfering. 

But,  not  content  with  strangling  these  venerable  and  decrepit 
republics,  the  combined  sovereigns  have  suffocated  their  childish 
imitators,  Ragusa  and  Lucca,  We  feel  most  fot  the  sufferings  of 
the  weak  and  helpless,  and  there  was  something  in  such  unwieldy 
colossi  as  Russia  and  Austria  uniring  to  crush  Ragusa  and  Lucca^. 
which  suggested  the  idea  of  two  giants  laying  their  huge  jol-. 
terheads  together,  in  order  to  strangle  a  pair  of  babies.  The  allied 
sovereigns  did  a  meritorious  act  in  not  only  sparing  Switzerland, 
but  securing  to  her  a  perpetual  neutrality,  .and  they  would  gaia 
still  more  credit  by  protecting  a  maritime  confederation  of  Greek 
cantons,  which  might  be  a  twin  sister  of  the  continental  Swiss 
republic,  and  from  being  more  out  6f  the  way  would  have  a  still, 
better  claim  to  perpetual  neutrality.  I  wish  this  for  another  reason  ^ 
from  the  manner  in  which  this  triad  of  sovereigns  have  with  their 
great  military  spuds  grubbed  up  every  little  plant  of  a  republic,  it 
really  looks  as  if  they  were  afraid  of  suffering  a  comparison  between, 
the  monarchical  and  republican  forms  of  government,  and  that 
each  of  these  little  lights,  if  they  did  not  hasten  to  clap  grenadier 
caps  on  them  in  the  way  of  extinguishers,  might  communicate  a 
flame  to  their  own  great  empires.  Now,  I  believe  the  monarchical 
to  be  an  infinitely  better  form  of  government  for  extensive  and 
fully-peopled  countries  than  the  republican,  and  that  a  fair  trial  of 
the  two  will  always  bring  reasonable  people  to  this  result.  The 
regal  authority  is  so  useful  an  invention,  and  kings  altogether 
$uch  an  evident  convenience,  that  it  is  foolish  as  well  as  illiberal 

to  the  cauliflower,  by  the  wearer's  rank ;  the  African  army-clothier^  in  the 
event  of  a  brevet,  depending  on  our  first  scholar's  museum.  Indeed  such  ^ 
quicksand  is  the  domain  ot  dress,  that  the  time  may  come,  when  beauties 
will  '<  never  miss  a  tie/'  and  clerical  ihovtl  hats  be  supplanted  by  coakaitlU. 
hanneU, 
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to  squash  republics  for  fear  they  should  look  too  tempting.  It  it 
besides  totally  fruitless :  the  great  experiment  is  makmg  in  the. 
other  hemisphere5  and  under  circumstances  of  most  unfair  advan* 
tage ;  for  nine-tenths  of  the  good,  which  we  ascribe  to  the  repub* 
lican  form  of  their  governments,  is  owing  to  their  population 
bearing  a  smaller  ratio  than  ours  to  their  productive  territory. 
Whether  of  not  a  republic  is  best  adapted  to  these  vast  incipient 
states,  is  a  question  which  cannot  bear  upon  the  merits  of  any 
Surpjpean  government ;  but  I  think  that  the  sovereigns  of  Europe 
might  easily,  by  their  conduct,  prove  that  great  European  states 
may  be  more  prosperous  than  America,  not  in  spite  but  in  conse- 
quence of  having  kings.  I  regret  the  destruction  of  the  few  republics 
which  remained  in  Europe ;  it  has  given  republicanism  a  persecuted 
interesting  air,  and  by  making  it  a  forbidden  fruit  has  rendered  it 
doubly  tempting.  The  more  enlightened  the  inhabitants  of  Europe 
become,  warned  too  as  they  have  been  by  the  example  of  the 
French  revolution,  the  more  convinced  will  they  be  of  the  utility 
pf  kings,  and  the  more  rationally  attached  to  what  reason  and  ex^* 
perience  prove  to  be  best  for  their  own  interests ;  but  they  will 
never  be  frightened  out  of  republicanism,  nor  bullied  into  loyalty^ 
by  seeing  overgrown  mcHiarchies  swallow  little  inoffensive  repub- 
lics \  and  a  Greek  confederation  encouraged  by  kings  would  be  an 
honorable  atonement  to  the  manes  of  the  slain. 

The  experiment  of  municipal  without  political  independence  has 
been  tried  in  Greece,  in  the  case  of  the  Ionian  Islands,  and  has,  upon 
the  whole,  answered.  A  clamor  has  been  raised  in  this  country 
against  General  Maitland,whichindividually  he  has  hardly  deserved. 
When  a  little  state  is  put  under  the  protection  of  a  large  one» 
which  large  one  is  to  give  it  a  constitution,  and  garrison  its  forts  with 
3000  men,  the  little  state  to  be  all  this  while  thoroughly  indepen- 
dent, every  one  must  perceive  that  the  word  independence  is  <<  c^ojr 
et  prcUerea  nihil  T  and  I  cannot  conceive  either  a  Russian  or  an 
Ionian  silly  enough  to  suppose,  that  by  independence  was  meant 
the  impunity  of  doing  whatever  her  septinsular  ladyship  chose  \ 
or  that  John  Bull  would  have  been  so  romantic  as  to  take  charge 
of  a  minor,  who  stipulated  to  have  her  own  way*  I  have  no  douot 
that  it  has  been  extremely  galling  to  the  lonians  to  be  prevented 
from  aiding  their  continental  brethren,  and  the  best  and  noblest 
feelings  combined  to  irritate  them  against  the  restraints  of  their 
guardian ;  but  his  protection  has  perhaps  never  been  so  useful  to 
them  as  in  this  very  instance,  Thetf  have  all  the  credit  of  restrained 
bei:oism,  and  ts?^  all  the  odimn  of  handcuffing  and  muzzling  the 
generous  islanders;  and  in  the  mean  time  they  have  had  neither 
plague  nor  Pasha  among  them.  The  lonians  certainly  enjoy  at 
present  more  of  the  forms  than  the  substance  of  a  representative 
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oonslitudohy  and,  tlU  their  heads  sire  thought  strong  efiough  for 
skeer  liberty,  we  have  served  them  out  six-water  grog,  a  diluted 
and  far  from  inebriating  draughtof  freedom  ;  for  General  Mait- 
land,  in  his  medical  capacity,  discovers,  like  Sancho*s  Baratarian 
doctor,  that  most  things,  which  the  lonians  fancy,  are  exceedingly 
bad  for  them*  But,  upon  the  whole,  the  Seven  Islands  have 
greatly  improved  under  our  protection ;  the  best  thing  next  to  the 
substance  is  the  shadow  of  freedom,  and  the  safest  preparatives  for 
its  exercise  are  it^  forms.  Driving  seven  restive  insular  ponies  in 
hand  with  rope  harness  and  silk  reins  is  no  easy  task ;  but  here- 
after, when  the  Levant  is  again  tranquillised,  ministers  may  select 
a  more  tender  luUabying  dry-nurse  for  these  rickety  intant  re- 
p'ublicsj  than  is  imaged  to  the  mind  by  the  idea  of  an  English 
lieutenant-general.  A  civilian  suits  better  with  the  sacred  and 
diplomatic  character  which  the '  lord  high  commissioner  of  the 
protecting  sovereign  should  bear j  and^  the  union  of  this  6ffice  with 
that  of  governor  of  Malta,  while  it  is  far  from  flattering  to  the  re- 
public in  time  of  peace,  would  be  extremely  inconvenient  during  a 
war.  • 

t  Still  it  has  been  unfortunate  that  at  the  only  point  where  we 
politically  come  iti  contact  with  Greece,  we  have  been  obliged  to 
act  a  cautious  and  unpopular  part,  and  it  is  therefore  the  mord  in- 
cumbent upon  the  people  of  England  to  make, up  by  sympathy 
and  commiseration  for  the  unfavorable  impression,  which  the  ne- 
cessary coldness  and  almost  harshness  of  our  government  has  pro- 
duce^. Ministers  have  performed  a  painful  duty ;  it  remains  for 
the  English  public  to  discharge  a  pkasing  one.'  There  is  no 
prescribed  neutrality  of  feeling,  and  compassion  at  least  may  enlist 
herself  in  the  cause  of  every  party  and  every  country,  t 

I  come  now  to  consider  what,  in  their  present  revolt,  is  the  Im- 
.^ediate  object  of  the  Greeks. 

Public  attention  has  been  so  little  called  during  the  last  thirty 
years  to  the  map  of  Turkey,  and  I  am  so.  anxious  to  appeal  to  the 
middle  class,  that  great  and  respectable  majority  of  the  English 
nation,  in  whose  breasts  lies  the  sacred  deposit  of  our  national  feel* 
ing,  and  who  have  scarcely  been  occupied  by  wire- wove  quartos 
on  GreecCs  that  I  shall  endeavor  to  give  some  idea  of  the  true  size 
of  Greece,  which  i^  by  no  means  the  largest  province  of  the 
Turkish  empire*  If  I  compare  Turkey  in  Asia,  the  early  posses- 
sion' of  the  Turks,  to  England  ;  conquered  Turkey  in  Europe,  to 
conquered  Ireland ;  and  Egypt,  to  Scotland ;  Greece  will  about 
answer  Wales,  subdued,  like  her,  owing  to  the  civil  wars  of  \he 
native  princes,^  and  equally  mountainous,  but  more  detached  ^nd 

.   '  /*  David  and  Roderic,  brothers  to  Lewellyn,  dispossessed  of  thei^  inhe- 
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inaccessible.  There  is  no  more  truth  in  the  idea  that  the  Greeles 
insist  upon  exiling  the  Turks  from  Europe,  than  that  the  Welch 
ever  determined  to  drive  the  English  out  of  Ireland.  The  Greeks 
are  struggling  to  force  the  invaders,  who  are  quartered  rather  than 
established  over  their  country,  back  into  Rumelia,  as  the  Welch 
five  centuries  since  endeavored  to  repel  their  English  tyrants  on 
Shropshire. 

The  Greeks  have  risen  in  order  to  recover  Greece^  which  the 
Turks  finally  conquered  little  more  than  a  century  ago,  and  which 
they  did  not  hold  during  the  most  brilliant  period  of  their  European 
empire  j  and  I  own,  the  Greeks  possessing  Greece  would  not  seem 
to  me  more  unnatural  than  that  jocose  truism,  "  The  Dutch  have 
taken  Holland." 

,  While  I  am  on  the  subject  of  Turkish  geography,  let  me  addf 
that  a  natural  confusion  of  the  war  in  Moldavia  and  Wallachia 
with  that  in  Greece  has  materially  prejudiced  the  Grecian  "^cause. 
There  are  no  less  than  six  broad  marks  of  distinction  between 
Greece  and  the  transdanubian  principalities :  1st,  Their  inhabi- 
tants are  not  Greeks,  but  Sclavonians  bf  the  Greek  church,  which 
is  equally  the  case  with  the  Russians.  2dly,  They  being^a/  and 
fontinental,  and  Greece  the  most  mountainous  and  maritime  couh«» 
try  in  Europe,  it  follows  that  the  iFormer  are  not,  like  the  latter^ 
fit  for  a  revolutionary  warfare  of  jguerillas  and  cruisers,  and  that^ 
while  Greece,  onte  cleared  of  its  oppressors,  is  nearly  impregnable^ 
Aloldavia  and  Wallachia  must  always  be  exposed  to  the  armies  of 
the  neighboring,  powers.  Sdly,  While  Greece,  lying  completely 
out  of  the  way,  and  forming  the  south-eastern  corner  of  Eu*^ 
rope,  is  calculated  by  nature  for  neutrality,  and  affords  not  a  single 
pretext  for  invasion,  Wallachia  and  Moldavia,  bordered  on  every 
side  by  the  dominions  of  Turkey,  Austria,  and  Russia,  always  wiU 
be,  as  they  always  have  been,  the  arena  for  those  contending^powers. 
4thly,  In  Wallachia  and  Moldavia  the  Greeks  are  not  the  nativeji 
but  the  invaders,  not  oppressed  but  oppressing.  5thly,  The  Greeks 
having  been  twice  deserted  by  Russia  distrust  and  fear  her,  while 
the  Wallach?  and  Moldavians,  whom  she  has  steadily  protected,  are 
4eeply  attached  to  her.    6thly,  While  the  possession  of  Greece 

ritance  by  that  Prince,  had  been  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  protection  of 
Edwardy  and  they  seconded  with  all  their  interest,  which  was  extensive,  his 
attempts  to  enslave  their  native  country/' — Hume,  vol.  iii.  p.  105,  ed.  1793. 
^  «<  ^__  the  two  despots  implored  the  dangerous  and  humiliating 
aid  of  a  neighboring  Bashaw,  .  .  .  .  neither  the  ties  of  blood,  nor  the 
Oaths  which  they  repeatedly  pledged could  recon- 
cile or  suspend  their  domestic  quarrels In  the  season 

of  ibaturity  and  revenee,  Mahomet  declared  himself  the  friend  of 
Bemetrius,  and  marchea  into  the  Morba  with  an  irresistible  force/'^-r 
GiBBOVy  vol.  xii.  p.  248. 
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would  giye  Russia  a  nayal  preponderance  in  the  Mediterranean^ 
prejudicial  alike  to  the  interests  of  England  and  Euroj^^  Walla- 
chia  and  Moldavia»  tiot  having  a  single  league  of  sea-coast,  can 
bring  her  nothing  but  some  square  miles  of  rich  yet  uncultiTaied 
land.  From  hence  it  follows,  that  the  principalities  can  neither 
remain,  nor  even  become  a  free  state )  that  therefore  a  retrospect 
to  their  revolution  and  to  the  cowardice  and  treachery  of  their  in- 
habitants is  irrelevant  here  ;  and  that  all  disdU^sion,  as  to  their 
future  incorporation  with  Russia,  or  prolonged  nominal  subjection 
to  Turkey,  must  be  deferred  to  some  future  page.  Indeed,  the 
only  happy  result  as  yet  established  by  the  Greek  revolutfon  is, 
that  no  Greek  will  in  future  be  appointed  hospodar ;  and  that  a 
stop  is  thus  put  to  the  farther  operation  of  that  instinct  of  mischief, 
amounting  almost  to  sagacity,  with  which  the  Porte,  anxious  to 
degrade  alike  its  Rayahs  of  the  south  and  north,  made  the  Greek 
nobles  a  handle  for  plundering  the  transistrian  peasantry,  and  the 
Offians  of  Dacia  a  gift,  that,  like  the  robe  of  Nessus,  poisoned  the 
nobility  of  Greece. 

The  great  object  being  to  separate  two  nations,  who,  whil^ 
they  live  together,  must  make  what  I  trust  we  haVe  no  English 
phrase  for^  <<ttfi  vrai  manage  ^enfer/^l  the  first  sripul^on 
should  be  an  equal  encouragement  to  Greeks  and  Turks  to  leave 
respectively  those  provinces,  in  which  either  may  form  at  minority 
of  the  population,  and  the  same  scale  must  be  fixed  for  valuing  tM 
land  and  property  of  both,  or  else  each  party  will  endeavour  to 
exile  their  antag(Miists  without  anv  remuneration.  This,  though 
far  shcnrt  of  what  is  so  glibly  talked  of,  the  expulsion  of  the  whole 
Turkish  nation,  is,  I  confess,  a  startling  measure ;  but  Englishmen 
must  not  judge  of  it  by  this  or  any  other  civilised  country.  Fatal- 
ism and  the  insecurity  of  property  have  generally  prevented  the 
Turks  from  vesting  in  the  improvement  of  the  country  that  ac- 
cumulated wealth,  which  with  them  can  hardly  be  called  capital  ; 
and  excepting  land,  which  is  mostly  tilled  by  Greeks,  the  Turks 
have  but  little  immoveable  property*  The  wealth  of  an  Aga  con- 
sists principally  in  furniture,  horses,  jewels,  clothes,  (all  easily 
moved,)  slaves,  and  (proh  pudor  !)  women  once  free  and  happy.*  i 

*  Our  nearest  approach  to  it  is  the  vulgar  but  eloquent  imprecatioo, 
^  May  you  marry  tne  devil's  daughter^  and  may  the  old  lulks  come  and  live 
with  you." 

^  Let  my  haste  excuse  my  again  putting  up  with  a  passage  at  hand,  to 
explain  why  the  spoiler  is  odious,  and  the  victim  wretched,  and  a  harem 
far  different  from  the  bright  descriptions  of  Moore  or  Byron : 

"  For  Ami  who  clouds  the  verv  dawn  of  youth  and  hope,  and  sapping  all 
the  principles  of  filial  duty  breaks  every  fetter  of  domestic  love,  and  blights 
the  paradise  of  the  fond  father  or  coxifiding  husband^  even  for  him  some 
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trusts  however,  that  the  Greeks  may  be  permitted  unconditionally 
to  release  their  countrywomen^  unless  it  is  held,  according  to  the 
jargon  6f  the  day,  that  a:ll  Agas  have  *<  a  vested  interest^  in  those 
whom  they  have  either  kidnapped  or  bought  from  robbers,  and 
that  the  proprietors  must  die  ^before  their  victims,  then  arrived 
at  that  age  when  beauties  are  most  readily  relinquished,  can  be  re- 
stored to  freedom  ;  unless  these  champions  of  property  insist  oil 
such  mere  furniture  as  the  maids  and  matrons  of  Greece,  being 
paid  for  with  « all  the  Jixtures  ^  of  the  Sultan's  «  Bemovif^ 
Tenant:' 

The  property  of  the  Greeks^  having  principally  sprung  from 
conunerce,  is  in  general  either  actually  floating,  or  capable  of  being 
removed  by  sea ;  and,  as  most  of  it  has  ere  now  been  destroyed 
or  torn  up  by  the  roots,  the  flotsam  and  jetsam  of  the  general 
wreck  vrUl,  without  any  convention^  become  the  property  of  the 
strongest* 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  which  will  satisfy  either  Turks  or 
Greeks,  but  that  which  is  best  for  both ;  not  all  we  should  wish, 
but  all  we  can  reasonably  hope  \  and  at  least  this  territorial  com- 
promise would  stay  the  present  daily  waste  of  life  and  property^ 
dhe  endless  misery  endured  and  inflicted.  It  would  be  an  experi* 
ment  too  on  the  capabilities  of  the  country ;  a  trial  of  the  latent 
energies  and  virtues  of  the  people ;  a  criterion  by  which,  in  the 
event  of  another  struggle,  the  European  states  might  judge  whedier 

palliation  may  be  found.  He  may  plead  the  omnipotence  of  beauty,  the 
delirium  of  passion ;  the  chains  of  guilt  may  look  like  wreaths  of  roses,  and 
the  very  final  triumph  of  seduction  seem  but  the  dedication  of  an  alrrady 
devoted  heart ;  the  eloquence  of  pleading  passion,  and  the  charms  of  yielcf^ 
ine  beauty  may  almost  veil  the  deformity  of  Lust.  But  can  we  pardon  Aim, 
who  owes  his  triumph  not  to  responsive  fondness,  but  unresisting  helpless- 
ness; who  buys  a  victim  whom  he  never  saw,  or  calculates  the  pangs 
of  poverty,  only  to  purchase  the  sorrows  of  a  &ther,  and  make  him 
an  accomplice  in  the  ruin  of  his  child  ?  Can  sophistry  protect  the  savage 
selfishness  of  vice?  Will  libertinism  extend  indulgence  to  triumph  un£- 
served,  and  unparticipated  passion  ?  Will  it  dare  to  ridicule  the  agony  of 
weeping  parents,  the  breakme  of  the  plighted  hearts  that  part,  the  sorrows 
of  deserted  homes,  the  solitude  of  helpless  age?  Poets  may  call  the  harem 
the  paradise  of  pleasure,  or  the  guarded  sanctuary  of  love,  but  it  is  the 
dungeon  of  despair,  the  altar  whose  offerings  are  a  living  death.  Can  such 
voluptuous  and  secluded  calm  shed  over  the  heart  that  coldness,  which  the 
sacred  cloister  and  all  the  majesty  of  pealine  choirs  have  sometimes  failed 
to  breathe  ?  And  should  awakened  love  give  all  that  despots  teizey  but  cannot 
«0iA,  the  master's  glance  is  fate,  and  his  decision  death ;  a  watery  grave,  a 
midnight  noiseless  execution.  Often  does  the  stranger,  wandering  by  these 
guarded  bowers  of  pleasure, 

^'  Hear  nightly  plunged  amid  the  silent  wave 
The  frequent  corse.'' 
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ihef  ought  agun  to  remain  neutral.  Moreoyer  a  powet  .in4e<* 
pendent  of  Russia  would  gradually  be  created  before  the  Turkiak 
Eurbpeaii  empire,  which  is  the  only  existing  barrier  against  her  in 
that  quarter,  was  overthrown.^  ^ 

The  great  misconception  in  England  concerning  the  Greek  re<- 
volution  is  this :  we  imagine  the  question  to  be,  whether  the 
Greeks  shall  throw  oflF  the  Turkish  yoke,  or  shall  endure  it  pa- 
tiently'as  before  j  the  real  alternative  is,  a  permanent  and  guaran- 
teed, though  tributary  and  merely  municipal,  iudependenjre  for 
Greece,  a  medium  between  the  recent  situation  of  Hydra  and 
the  previous  lot  of  Ragusa,  or  the  utter  extermination  of  one  party* 

Hhe  cause  qfWallachia  and  Moldavia  is  not  necessarily  con- 
nected with  that  of  Qreece,  but  I  introduce  it  here  for  two  * 
reasons : 

lat.  Though  I  desire  an  accommodation  between  the  Greeks 
and  the  Turks,  yet  in  the  event  of  that  being  impossible,  I  sei^se 
with  avidity  the  prospect  of  ah  inducement  to  Russia  to  interfere 
^1  behalf  of  the  former ;  for  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  she  should 
put  herself  to  considerable  risk  and  expense  gratuitously.  2dly, 
Owing  to  the  superintending  powers  over  the  transdanubian  pro- 
vinces which  Turkey  conceded  to  Russia  by  the  treaty  of  Kout- 
zouk^Kainardgee,  and  to  the  subsequent  cession  of  a  third  of 
Moldavia,  (being  all  that  tract  which  lies  to  the  east  of  the  Pruth,) 
which  made  it  necessary  to  diminish  the  tribute  of  Moldavia  by  a 
corresponding  third,  minute  details  on  the  finances  of  the  princi- 
palities were  furnished  to  tlie  Russian  cabinet ;  and  they,  for  die 
first  time,  aiSbrd  a  specimen,  which  may  be  depended  on,  of  the 
provincial  statistics  of  the  Turkish  empire,  and  confirm  what  I 
said  of  them  in  a  former  page. 

I  own  I  am  far  from  joiningln  the  general  clamor  against  the 
Emperor  Alexander.  The  possession  of  an  inherited  despotism  is 
no  crime ;  and  the  beneficent  employment  of  it  no  common  merit* 
Alexander  may  say,  with  still  more  truth  than  Joseph,  when 
asked  his  opinion  of  the  American  Revolution,  «  Mon  metier  \ 
moi  c'est  d'etre  Royaliste;"  and  when  in  his  flirtation  with  a 

^  *^  Age  and  disease  have  tamed  the  savage  into  a  surly  repose ;  and  bis  - 
next  struggle  will  be  the  last  gasp'of  expiring  tyranny.  But  will  Greece  be 
freed  ?  Monarchs  have  learned  the  art  of  encroachment,  and  the  impunity 
of  spoliation.  Poland  has  been  partitioned,  Saxony  dismembered,  Venice 
and  Genoa  transferred  ;  many^  states  have  been  shorn  of  offending  corners 
and  prominences^  and  rounded  or  squared  by  royal  geographers,  disin- 
tefestedly  anxious  to  beautify  the  map  by  making  its  coloring  more  uni-* 
form  and  compact.  Are  the  kindred  eagles  ^yet  satiated  with  prey,  or 
wearied  by  flight?  Is  the  Austrian  vulture  gorged  with  the  carcase  of  the 
winged  lion,  that  quarry  which  was  struck  (iowo  and  contemptuoosly 
throlurn  her?'' 
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yoimg  bbbmiog  Repnblic  he  begs  a  bit  of  General  Washington's 
'^walking-stick,  mis  senttnu^ntal  civiUty  by  no  means  pledges  him  to 
enter  into  the  Russian  red  book,  and  with  unwonted  salaries,  such 
grafts  and  scions  as  the  Whigs  can  spare  him,  for  leader,  whipper- 
in,  speaker  (against  time),  cougher  in  the  bass,  or  soprano  cheerer 
of  the  Imperial  St.  Petersburgh  Opposition. 
'  We  have  no  right  to  expect  that  the  Emperor  Alexander  should 
-be  interested  in  the  Greek  insurrection,  except  as  it  affects  Russia  ; 
for  it  is  preposterous  to  ask  any  government  to  do  what  is  contrary 
:to  its.  interest,  and  the  emsmcipation  of  Greece  will  not  only  do  no 
good  to  Russia^  but  it  will  do  her  harm*  She  will  lose  her  im- 
.portance  in  the  Levant,  as  the  protector  of  the  Greeks,  and  the 
power  c^  terrifying  the  Divan  by  threatening  to  excite  its  Rayahs. 
If  the  Emperor  Alexander  assists  the  Greeks,  he  will  do  it,  like 
Trapboisj  <<for  a  consideration:"  and  an  island  in  thp  Levam9 
-which  he  would  probably  suggest  as  his  consultine  fee  on  the  oe* 
casion,  being  a  mode  of  payment  highly  objectionable  to  this 
country,  but  which  we  could  hardly  prevent  the  Greeks  from 
tendering,  or  the  Emperor  from  closing  his  fingers  on,  I  see  no 
better  remuneration  for  him  than  Wallachia  smd  Moldavia.  The 
liberal  politician  will  exclaim  against  the  idea  of  inducing  one ' 
nation 'to  assist  another,  by  making  over  to  it  a  third  ;  but  a  few 
of  those  protestations,  which  royal  Lotharios  employ  to  get  coy 
virgin  principalities  under  their  protection^  would  make  both  Mol- 
davia and  Wallachia  fly,  in  defiance  of  all  scandal,  into  the  arms  of 
the  great  northern  autocrat.  Considerable  familiarities  have  al- 
ready passed  between  them,  and  even  the  maiden  half  of  Moldavia, 
like  Lady  Handy  in  *  Sfpeed  the  Plough^'  "  was,  I  believe,  rather 
married  to  him  many  years  ago.^  Russia  has  for  the  last  fifty 
years  pursued  a  kind  and  enlightened  policy  towards  these  princi- 
palities ^  and  very  recently,  by  the;  treaty  of  Bukorest,  she  procured 
-  for  them  the  <<  septennial  bill,"  instead  of  the  former  triennial  and 
even  discretionary  appointment  of  hqspodars,  which  stimulated 
the  natural  rapacity  of  each  royal  middleman,  by  contracting  the 
time  ori  which  he  could  calculate  for  making  something  of  his 
speculadon. 

.  She.  at  the  same  peiiod  exhibited  an  unparalleled  instance  of 
consideration  for  the  country  which  she  had  been  forced  to  make 
the  theatre  of  war,  by  procuring  for  it  a  biennial  jexemptiop  from 
all  tribute;  and,  though  the  Turks, Jiriolating  ihe  spirit  of  the 
convention,  frightened  the  hosppdar  of  the  day  out  of  a  sum  equal 
to  the  two  years'  payment,  yet  die  loss  being  deducted  from  what 
he  wbuld  otherwise  have  made,  fell  not  on  the  province  but  the 
undertaker  of  royalty, 
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i  Tkti  IttqnentiKsnMUQn  tOQ of  tbsse pfmnoe^ bf  difilUBsiaii 
4unniM9  mi  tbfi  pietefeiiee  which  thejr  constantly  gave  p^thm 
A9A.2J3A  fertile  surface}  bavie  siagulady  endeared  them  to  the  kdia- 
J)iUQt$«  The  English  ceader  must  not  be  startled  by  this  pan^ 
jdoxical  assertion.  He  must  not  estimate  the  effect  cf  a  Russian 
army  taking  up  its  winter  quarters  in  Wallachia,  or  the  feelings  of 
ihfi  WaUachian. population  towards  their  military  visiters,. by  what 
JEsglisb  prosperity  would  experience  if  200,000  Russinas  were 
quartered,  fiom  Canterbury  to  Newcastle)  or  what  Eagiish 
^triotism  would  feel,  on  seeing  the  Preobrashensky  r^^iment 
parading  in  Hyde  Park,  and  the  windows  of  the  Guards'  dub- 
^use  ctowded  with  <9--offis  and  -^iskys.  A  discq)lined  army, 
joccijip jing  for  any  length  of  time  a  very  barbaroua  country,  does 
jnore  good  than  harm*  There  is  little  for  it  to  destroy,  much  for 
M  to  improve :  the  feelings  of  a  people  accustomed  tq  bear  the 
•aecood-faand  insults  which  a  Vornik,  Clutshiar,  Logothett,  or 
..Medelnitsh^r/  has  received  from  Tchiaoux's,  Tchochoda^s,  and 
other  equ^y  euphonious  personages,  are  rather  gratified  than  other- 
wise by  the  superseding  despotism  of  a  Russian  commandant,  and 
the  sight  of  well-dressed  sentinels  in  their  city* 

Every  one  who  has  been  much  on  the  Continent  must  have 

jobservedf  that  the  French  armies,  which  usually  subsisted  on  the 

'Contributions  of  allied  or  hostile  quarters,  were  not  remarkable  for 

humility,  and  often  bad  the  bad  taste,  as  well  as  bad  feeling  and 

policy,  to  insult  the  prejudices  of  their  hosts,  have   yet  left 

-behind  them  more  popularity  than  odium ;  merely  because  they 

spent  the  money  that  they  took  from  the  rich  among  the  poor, 

iHTOttght  the  townspeople  a  band  of  music,  and  the  gi^rls  plenty 

iof  partners ;    and  above  all,  treated  with  superlativo  contempt 

the  authorities  whom  the  mob    reluctantly  obeyed.      A  nation 

must  hp  devotedly  attached   to  local  customs,  jealously  proud 

of  national  indepen4ence,  and  well  pleased  with  its  whole  maniere 

tPiirs,  or  an  invading  army  must  commit  great  enormities,  to  avoid 

leading  behind  a  feeling  of  almost  affeetiousite  regret.     Ail  the 

Jazs^iipni  and  loungers  of  a  fine  climate  are  grateful  for  the  event 

of  an  arrival,  and  deeply  regret  the  parade,  the  music,  the  horses, 

and  the  general  and  the  staffs  when  they  are  all  gone,  and  the  little 

town  bak>mes  its  own  dull  self  again.    The  Russians  not  <Mily 

furnished  Bukorest  with  amusements,  but  enriched  all  Wallachia 

by  purdiasing  its  exuberant  produce ;  and  in  fact,  piost  of  the 

■  Several  officers  bear  the  title  gf  Vornik,  which  is  a  judge,  a  treasurer,  or 

a  collector,  as  it' is  coupled.     Logothetts  are  clerks  ;  Ctutshiar,  a  keeper  Or 

'Serjeant  at  arms;  Med^lnitsher^  seerelary  to  the  hoepodar;  TehiaouJ^s  nre 

officers  in  the  Janizzaries  of  three  kinds,  something  like  oaptaios  and  iieuie- 

nanta ;  Tc^cdurt  are  cou[iers  and  purveyors. 
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hnp^orements^  which  hav^beffl  mad^  there  during  dicr  h^t  half 
dentally)  wtl}  be  found  not  xfnljcottH  with  but  consequent  on  its 
occupation  hj  Russian  atihies«  in  4hort|  the  Prineip^litieS  felt 
Kke  two  pubhcans^  gratified  at  hariiig  their  tenement  made  the 
seat  of  a  boxing  matdi,  with  itd  acteiidaht  consumption  of  becfr^ 
gin  and  tbbscco.  ^ 

I  come  now  to  consider  whatthe  inhabitants  ilirould  gatii  by  U 
change.  I  take  the  gorernkneiat^  of  Wallachia  and  Moldavia^ 
when  refined  and  distHltd  Into  that  pui^  rarefied  iniquitf)  to 
which/  they  attained  about  half  i,  century  ago^  to  hai^  been  the 
scm^y'tfae  realised  beau  ideal  of  political  cotroption.  Indeed  ft 
would  be  salutary  for  some  of  out  patriots^  who,  on  unearthing  ^ 
polkicaliy-appointed  ganger,  roar  out  that  our  governttient  is 
wot«e  than  that  of  Algiers,  to  peruse  the  authenticated  ac^ouut^i 
not  of  the  abuses,  but  of  the  established  usages  of  modem  Dacia ; 
where  a  fund  for  the  suppott  of  the  army  was  not  made  liable 
to  the  pensions  of  the  Dons  and  Doniskas,  but  the  entire  suM 
having  been  consecrated,  or  rather  profaned,  to  this  new  purpose^ 
the  shadow  of  an  army  was  hj  sufferance  charged  on  its  own  ori* 
ginal  appropriated  revenue  f 

The  machinery  of  a^  somewhat  responsible  government  may 
watit  oiling ;  large  sums  may  be  necessary  to  make  a  Cdnsiitutfoti 
framed  with  all  the  barbarous*  stubbornness  of  Runnyn^e  no&rk 
wettf  and  to  prevent  virtunl  representation  from  becohitng  dt^* 
real;  but  here  there  was  no  conffict,  it  was  ail  wanton  profligacy 
and  gratuitous  corruption  ^  there  were  no  refractory  peers^  or 
conscientious  county  members,  to  disturb  the  universal  harmony  % 
no  Walladif an  Wiifoerforce  to  head  the  Boyars  ;  no  treasury  iA« 
flucnce  to  be  kept  up  at  Galatz  ;  not  an  ordnance  borough  on  the 
Danube,  from  Widin  to  Ibraala. 

Thus  Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  being  for  political  plunder,  *«  tOi 
vraipays  de  Cocagne/^  where  the  reapers  and  gleaners  wete  un*- 
ilriolested  by  daily,  weekly,  or  quarterly  devastations  of  TimeSf 
Examiner^  Edintmrgh  Meview,  and  all  such  typographical  tntitti'. 
moths  as  are  providentially  unknown  at  Bukorest,  formed  a  fait 
experiment  how  far  an  un  checked  governmentwill  proceeds 
'  During  the  last  thirty  years  much  of  this  was  done  away  by 
the  establishment  of  inspecting  Russian  and  Austrian  residents } 
by  die  «  hospodar  septennial  bill  ;^  and  latterly,  by  the  restriction 
of  these  mimic  tfatones,  to  the  four  Fanal  famifies  of  Mourousy, 
Callim^chi,  and  the  two  branches  of  SuzzoJ  But  this  ameliora- 
tion only  proves  how  much  die  provinces  would  gain,  and  how 
little  Turkey  would  lose  by  their  being  transferred  to  Russiaij  for 

^  ,^t  the  bwakins  out  of  tht  revolution^  Michad  in  Mi^idavisj  aad  Alex- 
ander in  Wallaciua,  cnc  trom  each  of  tbese  branches,  were  hosf  o^^ars. 
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they  hate  prospered  in  ei^act  |)Toportion  to  dieir  emancipatimi  from 
Tutjcey ;  whose  rightis  were  so  restricted  by  the  treaty  of  Bnkorest^ 
that  sh^  novtr  derives  from  them  little  beyond  the  frivolous  gradfi* 
cation  of  seeming  to  appoint  two  duodecimo  monarchs,  who  mimic 
9r  rather  parody  the  splendor  of  the  emperors  of  the  East. 

The  cession  of  countriesi  equal  to  Ireland  in  size  and  fertilityf 
IKTO^ld  Jbe  a  bold  suggestion,  if  the  Porte  was»  or  even  pretended  to 
be,  their  sovereign.  Nay,  if  it  had  fever  intended  or  even  now 
engaged,  not  to  make  the  best  use  of  them,  but  only  to  xemove  all 
obstacles  to  the  industry  of  their  inhabitants,  I  would  at  once 
^lo^e  the  case  here,  by  throwing  up  my  brief;  but  I  hope  to  show 
that  the  Sultan  neither  does  nor  can  prevent  his  droits  de  Suzerain 
from  materially  injuring  the  country.  And  I  shall  endeavor  to 
support  my  proposition,  not  by  copying  whole  columns  of  piastres 
With  concomitant  calculations  of  their  partial  and  irregular  depre- 
ciation, as  long  as  this  cluster  of  long  words,  but  by  giving  a 
summary  of  the  results.  . 

Wallachia  became  tributary  to  the  Turks,  under  its  Voivode 
Mirza,  in  1391,  and  agreed  to  pay  the  insignificant  sum  of  3000 
piastres,  which  the  Turks  exacted  evidently  as  a  mark  of  homage 
father  than  a  source  of  revenue.  The  Porte  engaged  "to  give 
protection  to  "Wallachia,  and  to  defend  it  against  all  enemies  ;**  it 
has  repeatedly  evinced  its  inability  to  fulfil  this  engagement.  It 
promised  « to  assume  nothing  more  than  a  supremacy  over  the 
sovereignly  of  the  principality,''  and  to  leave  «  the  Voivode  the 
right  of  making  peace  or  war  without  having  to  account  for  auy 
puch  proceedings  to  the  Sublime  Porte.**  Moreover,  the  prelates 
^njd  boyars  were  to  elect  their  monarch,  and  the  Sultan  was  to  ex- 
ercise the  form  of  approving,  not  to  possess  the  power  of  even 
objecting  to  their  choice.  Never  was  national  homage  more  jea- 
lously defined  and  restricted,  and  never  was  a  treaty  more  shame- 
fully and  systematically  violated.  If  the  Porte  is  sincere  in  its  re- 
peated declaratiops,  it  ought  earnestly  to  desire  the  incorporation  of 
both  these  provinces  into  Russia ;  but  its  apparent  parental  aflFec- 
tion  for  them  is  only  equalled  by  its  deep  hypocrisy.  Nothing  can 
be  more  amiable  than  the  injunctions  of  the  Ottoman  government^ 
attd  it  always  redoubles  its  usual  tenderness  in  addressing  these 
amphibious  provinces  ;  but  it  never  provides  the  slightest  security 
for  its  benevolent  intentions  being  carried  into  effect,  and  each 
clause  of  a  proclamation  is  generally  nullified  by  that  which  f<^ow$. 
Thus,  when  the  agents  of  the  Capigi  Bashee  (or  «<  arch-butcher 
of  the  empire'')  are  enjoined  to  pay  a  fair  price  for  the  cattle 
which  they  are  entitled  to  levy  in  Walbchia,  the  peasants  are  in 
the  succeeding  paragraph  forbidden  to  sell  them  to  any  other 
person.  To  the  commissioners  of  corn  the  Sultan  says:  <<Let 
the  gr^n  be  exacted  with  measure  \'*  while  in  the  next  breath  he 
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foibids  ii^oiwnexB  to.  send  it  on  board  smy  vessels  but  those  bound 
to!  Consrtantinople ;  ^d  after  these  helpless  attempts  to  relieve 
<<  the  agricultural  distress/'  less  efficient  thaiii  even  our  com-pledg^ 
iog  contrivance,  he  adds»  with  as  miich  complacency  as  was  dis- 
played in  the  House  of  Commons :  <<  Thus  will  the  inhabitants  of 
Wallachia  be  benefited,  and  gain.''  Every  where  the  precepts 
which  the  Porte  issues  to  its  subjects  are  equally  excellent,  and  all 
provision  for  enforcing  them  equally  deficient.  Now  would  the 
purity  o£  election  have  been  much  promoted  i£  the  English  Par- 
liament, instead  of  disfranchising  the  officers  of  the  excise  and 
customs,  had  passed  a  bill  recommending  to  them  a  total  disre-^ 
gard  of  their  private  interests,  and  an  undivided  anxiety  for  their* 
country's  welfare  ?  Would  the  Irish  proprietors  have  accepted^ 
instead  of  a  corn-bill,  an  order  in  council,  in  which  the  King  waft 
nk^de  to  say :  <<  My  breast  compassionating  greatly  the  situation  of 
many  farmers  of  Ireland,  suffering  greatly  by  the  effects  oi pectce^, 
I  graciously  condescend  to  issue  my  sacred  order  that  the  poor 
tenants  should  not  be  torment^  unjustly  f*  * 

The  experiment  of  substituting  the  dominion  of  Russia  foi^  that 
of  Turkey  has  already  been  made  in  Taurida  and  Bessarabia.- 
The  barbarism  in  which  half  a  century  ago  these  provinoes  were 
buried,  the  splendid  success  which  has  rewarded  the  efforts  of 
Catherine  and  the  present  Emperor  for  their  improvement,  and 
the  miraculous  growth  of  Odessa,  require  no  comment. 

In  1820,  after  the  cession  of  a  third  part  of  the  country,  the 
revenue  of  Moldavia  was  2,681,000  piastres,  which  taking  the 
piastre  at  its  present  value,  7  J^.,  is  equal  to  2,145,000  francs,  or 
at  the  present  rate  of  exchange,  84',200/.  Of  this  sum  there  went 
to  Turkey,  as  the  fixed  tribute,  65,000  piastres,  and  there  were 
spent  for  the  advantage  of  the  country  90,000,  being  the  sum 
devoted  to  the  army ;  though  of  that  20,000  was  for  foreigners, 
Bosniacs  and  Albanians,  the  Swiss  guards  of  the  delegated  poten- 
tates of  the.  East. .  The  sum  paid  to  Turkey  and  that  devoted  to 
the  public  service  form  together  155,000  piastres,  and  leave  a 
balance  of  1,990,000,  or  about  11 -twelfths  of  the  entire  revenue, 
whose  application  cannot  be  traced  to  either  of  these  objects* 
While  the  Moldavian  <<  Budget  for  1820"  contains,  among  other 
items,  250,000  piastres  <<*6ecret  service  money"  at  Constantinople, 
the  chasm,  still  left  between  the  <<  ways  and  means"  and  the  ex- 
penditure,  is  filled  up  by  presents  to  the  Sultan  and  his  Vizier, 
interest  on  money  borrowed  by  his  Highness  the  reigning  hospo«i 
dar,  to  enable  him  to  bribe  his  way  to  the  throne,  gifts  to  Greek 
sgopoants  who  come  to  compliment  him,  &c.  ^c.  \  so  that,  except* 
ing  a  sum  of  38,000  piastres  given  by  the  princess  in  charity,  the 

■These  are  thci  words  of  the  Hatti-Sherif,  or  Proclamation. 
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«A^  iiaeM  aad  8atia£aetorf  item  ^eems  to  be  tl» 

hospodar  bagged  by  tbb  contract  for  actings  an  emperor  o(>the 

East  in  nuniature. 

.  In  dieit  the  waate  of  public,  money  in  Turkey  i»  aa  endhss  as 

tbe  titled  of  the  Sultan ;  political  piofi^acy  appears  commensunte 

with  oriental  mountains  and  plains»  and  oUr  miUtary  colleges  and 

matteUo  towers,  our  ordnaoce  and  barrack  departments^show  like 

Highgate  or  Hampstead  by  the  side  of  Caucasus. 

But  if  the  revenue  thus  procuisd.  be  puny,  the  misery  it  creates 
IS  upon  a  scale  of  real  magnificence.  The  more  important  taxes 
are  assessed  on  each  village  according  to  its  supposed  populatieai 
and  the  inhabitants  are  left  to  settle  viW  each  individual  shatt  eonn 
^hute«  If  amcmg  the  mosal  and  orderly  Norwegians  a  arnibs 
method  is  productive  of  murmuffs  and.  in|ustice,  we  .may  eal3; 
imagine  lehat  partiality  ahc^  oppremon,  ^aihat  quarreh  and  end* 
fffotions  are  produced  among  th^  demoralised  iA^oldavians* 

The  taxes  are  of  the  most  minute  and  vexatiouis  kind>  dwiiuUii^ 
down  to  ten  aspers  (hafdlv  a  halfpenny)  on  the  birth,  sot  of  a  son 
9nd  hei)r>  but  Of  every  lamo.  In  short,  if  the  Laputarian  board  of 
agricultiftre  oflFered  a  premium  to  the  author  of  the  most  mgeoioiis 
essay  <*on  the  means  of  ^Uecting  the  smallest  revenue  wilttbe 
giseatest  possible  injury  to  the  contributors,.- '  I  do  not  tUnk  eren 
d^^:  inventor  of  the  Irish  hearth  and  window  tax  could  compete 
with  these  financiers,  of  the  Danube. 

T^lien  we  reflect  that  the  English  government  in  1812,.  without 
impoverishing  or  visibly  distres^g  the  coimtry,  raided  tbegctetei 
part  of  56,995>1SSA  from  a  surface  but  little  larger  than  thatieom 
which  the  most  unrelenting  extprtion  and  severity  could  only 
•qiMez^  8i,S00/.^  we  may  form^some  idea  what  a  blessing  freciioin 
is,  (» the  governments  as.  well,  as  the  subject. 
,  I  have  wearied  the  reader^s  attention^,  or  (if  he  has  been  so*  imcsfl- 
sdientious  as  to  escape  from  me  by  skipping  the  preceding  pages) 
I  have  tried  it  with  these  details^  because  they  are  a  specimen  of 
Ottoman  finance  i  the^  various  Pashas  and  Voyvodcs  of  that  vast 
^npire  being  only  so  many  smaJlfet  hospodai^s.  But  X  haxe  treated 
him  wkh.  merciful  .moderation,,  and  he  might  fare  worse,  if  I^'^ 
dence,  whach  j^ver  couples  the  bane  and  antidote,,  and  appoints  the 
ichneumon  to  purstie  the  crocodile,  were  miEaculously  to  tUm  Mr* 
Hunyg,  during  the  approaching  vacation,  loose  in  the  streets,  of  Bu'* 
korestt  to  range  and  rout  unchained  amot^'  the  shrinking  P^P^ 
of  the  Vemma  and  Vinaritt:  to  reform  loodSf.  to  denouncer ^!^i^ 
Hffa;  \o  question  down  evooated  Caminam^^  LogoHiettSj  ami  J»^ 
dil^UiBheifiSf  and  returning  unmuzzled  in  the  ensuing  Kebcusry  <;P 

•  Th6  Sokotelniki  are  peasants  privileged  from  the  capitajion  tax. 
The  Vamma  is  the  customs,  the  Vinaritt  a  tax  on  wine.    The  Looos  are 
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Sc  8tet>llen^,ta  diakelortrMehedstintt^  kmg  for  MMtfjr-Be- 
gam  polfsyttirblei^  that  would  mwsottnd  bf  compariioa  ^*  familiftr 
to  their  mouths  as  household  words/' 

Unfortunaitely  these  details,  while  they  show  how  little  the  Porte' 
really  profited  by  its  Dacian  provinces,  unveil  sources  of  patronage 
which  its  ministers  will  be  reluctant  to  forego ;  but  I  should  be 
disingenuous  were  I  to  conceal  a  better  objection  which  nuy  be 
urged :  that  they  furnished  Ckmstantinople  every  year  with  about 
four  months'  provisions,  and  that  without  them  the  Turkish  capital 
Would  depend  upon  foreigners  for  food.  This,  hoWever,  is  an 
additional  motive  for  our  desiring  the  cession ;  for  my  horror  of 
tormenting  even  Turks  does  not  carry  me  so  far  as  to  reject  any 
innocent  means  of  cramping  their  European  power.  Tet  surely^ 
When  we  compare  the  population  of  Constantinople  and  the  extent, 
of  Asia  Minor,  once  the  richest,  and  still  the  most  fertile  country 
in  the  world,  we  cannot  doubt  its  capacity  of  supplying  that  food 
for  twelve  Months  which  it  now  does  for  four. 

The  Porte  would  thus  depend  upon  foreign  nations  only  from 
choice,  and  might,  by  protecting  duties  and  proper  encouragement^ 
secure  this  great  source  of  wealth  to  Anadoli,  which  even  now 
forms  the  body  of  its  power  ahd  prosperity,  and  which,  as  it  was 
the  original,  must  hereafter  be  the  ultimate  extent  of  its  empire. 
If  the  Porte  chooses  to  leave  its  metropolis  at  the  mercy  of  fo-t 
feigners  for  foodj  it  will  justly  incur  an  evil  which  it  might  not 
only  remove,  but  exchange  for  a  considerable  advantage ;  but  even 
then  it  will  not  be  worse  off*  than  it  is  now  likely  to  remain,  whe- 
ther the  Greek  struggle  is  prolonged  for  years,  or  the  country, 
purified  by  the  blood  of  all  the  cultivators  who  made  it  the  granary 
and  garden  of  Constantinople,  relapses  ere  long  untitled  and  unin- 
habited into  hands,  which,  however  skilful  in  turning  a  paradise 
into  a  desert,  have  not  hitherto  proved  effective  in  re-convertinjg  a 
desert  into  a  paradise.' 

19,000  messes  of  from  five  to  ten  individuals,  into  which  the  WallachJan  po- 
pulation is  divided  fbr  taxing. 

Lof^otbetts,  are  clerks ;  Caminars,  ercise-officers; 

'  To  ahow  ho«r  completely  the  Turks  '*can  make  a  hell  of  heaven-^— •-,*' 
I  subjoin  an  extract  from  SavaryfB  ^'  Letters  on  Greece  i*  though  I  have  been 
obliged  to  leave  out  much  of  the  interminable  French  eloquence  and  s^nti- 
nientality  of  so  trashy  and  affected  an  author :  and  another;  from  HarTeriers 
impartial,  audi  am  told  accurate,  account  of  the  pfesent  Greek  Revolution; 
EanFenel  accompanies  fhis  general  picture  by  an  anecdote  of  ihdividual 
'  atrocity,  which^  after  in  vain^^ndfeavoring  to  ihake  a  translation  of  it  fit  for 
the  eyes  of  those, 

<*  Whose  gentle  bosoms,  Pity's  altar,  bear 
The  chrystal  incense' of  each  falling  tear/' 
I  am*  compelled  to  omit. 

'^Amoiig  all  the  countries^  in  which  I  have  resided,  there  is  none  whose 
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It  would  doubtleai  bejnmm^ppe^l^  to  th0:TuriiB»iiiat >€!»««: 
and  the  Greek3  shoul/i  ag^in  become  .what  th^j  wcKt^  ixHjtm^ 

temperature  j$  so  healthy,  and  eo  agmealH6|i  as  that  of  Crete*  *  Tbe.beiti 
there  are  not  exce^ive;  aod  vicJem  .cold  is  absolutely  uakoowo ia  the- 
plains.  Ttie  winter,  properly  speakibg,  begins  only  in  Decemberi  and  eod?. 
in  January.  During  this  short  season,  snow  never  falls  in  the  plain,  ana 
rarely  del  you  see  tlie  su^fooe  of  the  water  frozen.'  The  weather  is  more  com-' 
monty.as  fine  as  in  ti^e  begmoingpf  June  in  Fmoce. 

**  No  sooner  is  the  month  of  February  past^  than  the  earth  Unadorned 
witli'fidwefs  and  harvests.  The  rest  of  the  year  is  almost  one  continuedfine, 
day.  The  sky  rsrcoRl^nuall^  bright  and  serene,  and  the  winds  mild  and 
temperate.  Korare  the  niEhta  lest '  beautiful :  a  delkious  coolness  iben 
prevails,  axxl  the  air^kss  icbaraed  wiihvap«ra  tbaawith)  us^  diiaaireiti  a 
greater  nunnber  of  stars  to  the  observer. 

*'To  the  charms  of  so  delightful  a  climate  are  added  other  advantages 
which  enhance  their  value.  The  island  of  Crete  has  hardly  any  iharsNs. 
Mvrtles  and  laurel  roses  border  the  rivulets  which  meander  throOgh  the 
valleys.  On  every  side  the  country  presents  you  with  groves  of  orange, 
lemon,  and  almond-trees.  The  Arabian  jessanoine  blooms  in  the  gardens, 
which  in  the  spring  are  decorated  with  beds  of  violets." 

<*  A  Candiot  Greek  possessed  no  civil  rights.  He  ooiild  be  stripped  of  his 
property  by  the  Aga, '  the  Governor,  or  the  nearest  Turk,  without  being  al* 
lowed  even  to  complain ;  if  he  applied  to  a  court  of  justice,  ihc  case  was  not 
so  miKh  as  heatd ;  but  be  was  careful  not  to  make  so  desperate  an  attempt; 
he  and  his  whole  family  would  have  been  destroyed  ;  his  duty  was  to  suffer 
and  be  silent.  That  justice,  which  usually  dictates  a  Turkish  decision,  was 
banished  from  this  worthless  country;  every  thing  was  injustice,  de»* 
potism,  and  crime.  When  a  Turk  was  distressed  in  circumstances,  and 
without  the  means  of  procuring  any  money,  he  betook  himself  to  an  infalli- 
ble resource  by  going  into  the  first  Qreek  shop,  and  saying  to  the  owner, 
'  Pay  me  the  sum  I  lent  you  last  year.'  Frequently,  I  may  say  always,  the 
poor  wretch  had  never  beheld  his  pretended  creditor;  but  his  life  was  in 
peril  if  he  did  not  pacify  him.  If  the  sum  demanded  was  too  large  to  be 
immediately  procured,  the  villain  allowed  a  few  da^s'  delay,  accompanyipg 
his  ultimatum  with  this  hateful,  though  legal>  form  of  words:  '  If  the  re- 
mainder  of  the  sum  that  I  claim  is  not  proauced,  you  die.'  The  numerous 
histances  of  similar  threats,  followed  by  their  speedy  execution,  left  no 
doubt  of  his  sincerity,  or  the  ruin  of  his  victim,  who  submitted,  only  too 
hanpy  to  redeem  his  life  at  snch  aprice.  In  Candia,  the  Greeks  were  always 
to  ce  pitied,  and  the  Turks  ran  not  the  least  risk.  The  Turks  had  a  peculiar 
satisfiftction  in  venting  their  rage  on  the  Greek  Papas.  When  some  of  these 
villains  met  a  priest,  they  took  him  for  theur  mark,  and,  to  try  their  skilly 
snHised  themselves  with  firing  at  him.  When  their  victim  fell,  the  Greeks 
of  the  neighborhood  were  obliged  to  pay  an  appointed  fine  to  the  Aga,  ac- 
cording to  their  property,  as  tlie  price  of  permission  to  remove  the  corse.l' 

The  following  extract  from,  the  same  author  will  oxplain  the  conchiding 
wor^: 

*'  The  law  which  appoints  this  fine  is  called  <  The  Law  of  Blood.'  It  is 
enforced  all  over  Turkey,  and  its  object  is  to  efface  from  the  neighborhood 
the  stain  of  a  murder.  The  produce  of  this  law,  if  it  can  be  socalled,  belongs 
tb  the  chief  mosc^ues.  This  law  is  connected  with  another  usage  always 
carried  into  practice. .  When  a  Greek  is  to  he  hung,  there  is  no  time  fixed 
for  execution,  but  it  takes  place  on  the  first  convenient  spot,  and  the 
Greeks  of  the  neighborhood  are  obliged  to  make  up  a  certain  sum,  which 
amounts  sometimes  to  several  thousand  piastres,  to  be  relieved  at  the  expi* 
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years  ago ;  that  the  fields  which  the  Ottoman  has  desolated  shotdd 
remei  the  ei^s  he  has  burned  rise  from  their  ashes,  the  capita-* 
tion-paying  rayabsy  whom  he  slaughtered,  in  a  thoughtless  sacri- 
fice of  avarice  to  ferocity,  with  liberafity  of  carnage,  and  conviTial 
profusion  of  blood,  should  return  to  life,  and  the  Haratch  to  unre-^ 
<|:uited  labor,  unresented  ignominy,  and  unresisted  oppression* 
This  would  doubtless  gratify  the  Sultan  and  his  mild  subjects,  > 
since  that  "  Papp^tit  vient  en  mangeant,''  they  require  another 
Scfo,  a  second  feast  of  death :  and  even  for  the  Greeks  this  would 
be  better  than  their  present  state,  or  their  future  prospects;  but 
can  it  be  ?  can  all  that  is  lifeless  breathe  and  bloom  again  i    Can 
living  radiance  beam  from  under  the  cold  but  alabaster  lids, 
<<That  veil — thought  shrinks  from  all  that  lurks  beneath  P 
Can  all  the  gallant  hearts  that  Freedom  made 

"  To  beat  but  once,  and  be  for  ever  still/' 
be  taught  to  beat  again  i  Many  years  must  elapse  before  even 
Nature  can  revive ;  the  blue  sky  will  long  spread  its  splendid  ca- 
nopy, and  the  sun  pour  its  glorious  beams  vainly  upon  a  land  blight- 
ed and  clad  in  mourning.  Nothing  will  remain  but  the  recollec- 
tion, that  the  English  government  had  neither  the  right  to  inter* 
pbse,  lior  the  will  to  intercede ;  and  that  the  English  public  saw 
the  last  survivors  of  the  Grecian  name  gallantly  fall  in  defence  of 
freedom,  without  throwing  them  even  the  empty  comfort  of  com- 
miseration. 

The  Turks  have  only  a  choice  of  evils,  and  I  propose  to  them 
the  least ;  but  it  virill  be  said  :  The  Greeks  may  still  submit.— -Can  < 
they  hope  to  be  forgiven  ?  Can  men,  who  for  eighteen  months 
have  been  tearing  each  other  to  pieces  like  wild  beasts,  drop  off 
into  a  slumber  of  careless  confiding  tyranny  on  the  one  hand,  and 
mute  motionless  slavery  on  the  other  i  Either  the  Greek  and 
Turkish  populations  must  be  separated^  or  one  of  them  destroyed* 

But  suppose  the  subsistence  of  Constantinople,  and  consequent- 
ly the  European  existence  of  the  Sublime  Porte,  to  depend  on  the 
forbearance  of  Europe.  On  what  else  does  it  now  defend  f  On 
what  else  has  it  depended  for  half  a  century  ?  The  mutual  jealousy 
of  other  powers  has  long  supported  it  iii  this  leaning  attitude,  and 

ration  of  three  days  from  the  horrid  sight  of  a  dead  body — nay,  «i  criminal 
is  ofien  hung  over  some  shop-door ;  and  they  prefer  the  snops  of  the  grocersf, 
because  they  ace  the  most  crowded.  Ttse  wretched  inhabitant  is  obliged  to 
pass,  and  re-pass  during  three  days  under  the  feet  of  a  livid  corse,  and  is 
thep  obliged  to  remunerate  those  who  have  made  him  so  horrid  a  present." 
Let  me  here  remark,  as  a  proof  of  the  demoralising  nature  of  Mahome- 
tanism,  and  an  antidote  to  that  absurd  liberality  which  wou^d  eulogise  even 
the  Koran,  that  the  C^indiot  Mussulmans,  vtrhom,  as  well  as  the  Servians, 
Bosniacs,  Albanians,  and  other  Sclavonic  Mahometans,  we  erroneously  call 
Turks,  are  mostly  of  Greek:  origin,  their  ancestors  having  apostatised. 
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the  pMsent  ital^  of  piriikicad  ftdihg  nnpliefl^  Aoiactettdd  <)i<pMkimi^ 
to  pverthiow  it.  Neither  \roiild  Ih6  Porte  necesaarSir  £aU  from 
being  shorn  of  her  frontier  pTOvin<tes<  The  throiie  of.  Gonatafitiae* 
aunrired  after  ks  sway^  no  longer  reached  even  the  borders  of 
Thracei  and  when*  Amurath,  a  more  encroaching  foe  than  Alexander): 
and  armed  with  all  the  reaources  of  Asia  Minor,  had  fixed  his  seat 
of  empire  at  Admnople. 

'  For  tne  Tranedanubian  priocipalities^  unconditional  union  and 
anaalgamation  with  Russia  would  perhaps  be  as  deburable  a»  inde- 
pendence. Fteedonn  must  be  planted^  and  cannot  be  erected  on 
the  model  of  some  netghboiring  edifice }  but  the  yoting  apd  ten- 
der tree  of  liberty,  unfenced,.  at  first  would  find  Wallachia  a  scite 
peculiarly  unfavorable,  from  the  political  tempests  that  pour  as 
fiercely  as  those  of  nature  from  the  Crapac  \  and  a  soil  more  ua^ 
propitious  still,  a  mass  not  of  material  only  but  of  moral  alluviation, 
sure  to  infect  it  with  a  morbid  rankness. 

Passing  over  the  old  theiory  of  the  responsibility  of  monarchs, 
and  assuming,  as  it  seems  we  must,  all  European  countries  (for  I 
question  whether  the  Arabs,  or  the  Hottentots,  or  the  Esquimaux, 
would  admit  such  a  doctrine)^  to  be  the  estates,  and  the  several 
nations,  now  permitted  to  graze  over  them  at  so  many  kreutzers, 
pauls,  or  roubles  a  head,  the  .herd$  of  the  several  sovereigns  who 
doze  cff  fidget  on  their  seats  of  honor,  the  Verona  vestry,  about  to 
meet  on  European  parochial  business,  may  permit  the  owner  of 
Turkey^tQ  transfer-  to  the  great  Russian  proprietor  his  manorial 
rights,  quit-rents,  and  heriots,  over,  the  out-lying  farms  of  Mol- 
davia and  Wallachia,  inasmuch  as  the  said  rights  do  these  farms 
100//s  worth  of  harm>  for  every  guinea  that  the  Constantino- 
politan  squire  receives, 

V  But  it  may  be  said,  that  I  am  only  deferring  the  settling  day 
between  the  Porte  and  Russia. 

After  the  Greeks  are  freed,  and  the  principalities  ceded,  one  of 
two  things  must  in  the  course  of  the  present  century  occur.  The 
mouldering  corruption  of  Turkey  will  proceed,  till  political  sores, 
that  fester  instead  of  healing^  have  produced  final  mortificafjon, 
and  the  European  empire  of  Othman  expires-  like  a  candle  which 
has  been  suffered  to  burn  down  into  the  socket  \  by  which  our  wishes 
will  be  realised  without  either  efibrt  or  misery ;  and  the  Turks, 
having  reached  jthat  point  of  political  degradation,  beyond  which 
there  is  no  further  sinking,  will  take  the  infection  of  civilisation 
from  the  north  and  south,  and  catch  the  improvements  from  which 
a  sanitary  <;ordon  of  prejudices  has  as  yet  preserved  them.  If  this 
occurred,  I  would  not  advocate,  nor  even  desire  the  sentence  of 
theiv  banishment  executed  at  the  price  of  endless  individual 
euiTering,  though  they  still  wrote  from  right  to  lefty  and  still 
wore  turbans-  instead  of  hats— ^nay,  to  quit  a  tone  of  levity  which 
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ia  luilsuk^d  to  the  Sabjedt,  hot  tfMni{^  iSbMf  ^BOatbAed  td  tiolt  aa 
impostor  aboire  tb0  Stoa  of  God.  .  Conviguced  as  I  am,  tibat  ibr 
mere  terapbril   hle^tiagSi   hj.  vMadx  'Cfari^iciaaity  has  elcTated 
]Stuf9pe  abo¥e  the  x^st  of  "the  w^rld^.aiiid  England  abere  the  rest 
of  £urope^  oQ^t   to   rieooimBcsid  k  by  its   political   utility  to 
those  who  are  so  Imf^rtimate  as^ta  doubt  its  truth  ;  and  that  the 
evidence  of  its  divinity  is  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  sceptic^  without 
an  apptol  to  its  effects ;  maitdy  attributing,  as  I  do,  the  barbarism 
of  Asia  and  Africa  to  the  fatal  influent  of  Mahometankm^^ill  I 
must  protest  against  die  doctrine  of  expatriating  nations  for  their 
religious  errors.    Such  a  principle  once  adihitted$  there  ia  no  limit 
to  its  consequences }  for  Christianity,  unhappily^  as  yet  enlightens 
but  a  minority  of  the  human  tace.  >   That  nation^  which  reared  the 
noblest  fabrics,  of  verse  and  architecture,  was  unable,  by  the  Ut<* 
nftost  stretch  of  unaided  human  intellect,  to  erect  even  a  ratumal 
system  of  belief ;  and  when  we  see,  or,  as  Englishmen^  wben/we 
lappily  only  hear>  how.  the  passions  and  interests  of  meo'  have 
elsewhex^  corrupted  even  the  purity  of  the  Christian;  faith  9  wfam 
ire  perceive  how  completely  the  evidence  of  our  missionaries  has 
refuted  the  philosophers  who  eulogised  the  dogmas  of  Gonfubiu^ 
«rBrama^  when  it  is  thus  proved,  that  €ve^^  i^igion  but  the 
true  one  is  more  or  l^ss  morally  and  politically  mischievous,  it  foi'<^ 
lows,  that  if  once  the  wickedness  of  a  creed  is  held  to  justifyan 
attack' ii^on  its  totaries,  from  that  moment  three  quarters  or  the 
humkati  race  are  imtlawed,  and  may  be  hunted  down,  and  plt^kt 
dered  vsitk  impunity.    I  tru^t  we.  shall  hear  no  mor.e,  ■  a|  l^aat  xiot 
in  the  Grecian  cause,  of  this  summary  mode  of  arraigning,  con- 
victing, sentencing,  and  leading  off  to  perpetual  exile,  men  guilty^of 
being  buried  from  their  birth  in  that  worst  darkness,  the  darkness 
of  the  soul.   As  regards  the  life  to  come,  religion  is  happily  matter 
of  fact,  but  in  this  it  is  a  mere  question  of  opinion ;  and  the 
Turks  have  precisely  the  same  right  to  indict  us  for  adhering  to 
Christianity,  that  we  have  to  prosecute  them  for  persisting  in*  Is^ 
lamism.    The  present  age  has  been  distinguished  by  bloodless  con- 
flicts with  the  powers  of  darkness  ;  they  are  perhaps  the  most  ho- 
norable of  our  national  e^brts,  and  our  weapon  must  still  be  the 
press  and  not  the  sword. 

But  is  the  banishment  of  the  Turks  even  politically  necessary  to 
the  Greeks  ?  and  is  there  not  room  for  both  ?  Because  they  can- 
not live  together  in  the  same  village,  or  even  canton,  must  the  JE*- 
gean  and  the  Euxine  for  ever  roll  between  them  ?  Is  the  county 
overpeopled?  The  vices  rather  than  the  virtues  of  the  Turhs'^on- 
vince  me,  that  from  oppressive  masters  they  may  becomexnofien- 
sive  neighbors.  Will  they  ever  become  again  an  enterprising  and 
active  people,  or  re-conquer  fronl  the  invigorated  Greeks  that 
country,  which  all  its  natural  fastnesses  and  added  forts  could  not, 
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in  hauls  fike  t&elff8,'fi«fiBiii  ffcmdtflMnitwl^imofficeMl,  and  tkkum 
vtmrmeA  nsssnhtml'Wdinot  tke  obaih'ftoni  Pindfii  to  OIjtdm^Us 
ficmn  agood  gmnite  bbtecer  between  two  natioAS  who  cannot  li^e 
together  in  domestic  quiet?  Let  the  Turks  relapse  into. their 
usual  mixture  of  anarchy  and  apathy ;  let  the  Greeks  have  five  years^ 
possession  of  the  Country^  and,  with  some  doubts  about  their  €!x- 
pelKngy  I  have  none  of  their  keeping  out  dieir  tyrants.  As  neigh- 
bors mey  will  5tiiV,  from  the  o^ipoj/fion  of  their  tastes  and  inter- 
ests ^  the  Turks  no  more  cla^diihg  with  the  Greek  ventures  to 
Mai^etlles,  thim  the  Greeks  with  the  Turkish  pilgrimages  to  Mecca. 
The  Turks  will  avail  themselves  of  industrious  neighbors,  and  the 
Greeks  of  unenlightened  customers ;  aiid  whatever  change  occurs 
must  be  for  the  advantage  of  the  latter.  Peace  is  necessary  to 
educate  infant  Greece,  and  war  is  the  one  thing  likely  to  revive 
the  slumbeting  genius  of  Mahometanism.  Let  Russia  patisi< 
before  she  rouses  that  torpid  savage ;  I  have  no  doubt  of  the  result 
between  a  barbarous  and  a  semi-barbarous  power,  but  the  scale  ol 
conflict  will  be  gigantic,  and  far  above  the  value  of  the  prize. 
Russia  is  civilized  enough  to  possess  statesmen,  generals^^  and 
pngineers,  and  her  population  is  still  sufficiently  savage,  to  make 
what  is  elsewhere  a  conscription  be  but  a  permission ;  but  the 
Mahometan  powers  beat  her  in  fanaticism,  and  they  are  stiH  a 
family,  though  a  family  of  divided  brothers. 

Much  more  might  be  added  on  the  Greek  revolution ;  but,  hav- 
ing endeavored  to  put  their  cause  in  a  fair  point  of  view,  I  shall 

proceed  to  the  object  for  which  I  took  up  my  pen.'    Next  winter 

» "  ... 

.  '  Since  these  pages  were  written,  the  150,000  inhabitants  of  Edinburgh 
have  subscribed  for  the  Greeks  about  150/.,  which  makes  almost  a  farthing 
a  piece,  and  is  an  honorable  contrast  with  the  million  of  roubles*  subscribed 
at  Odessa,  a  town,  of  36,000  Russians. 

This  munificeiice,  however,  does  out  seem  to  be  epidemic;  and  my  despair 
of  seeing  London  redeem  its  character  from  this  strange  singularity,  induces 
me  to  suggest  a  mode  by  which  we  might  relieve  the  Greeks  without  sub- 
scifibing  a  ^uinea^  and  gain  the  credit  of  generosity  to  a  mere  act  of  justice. 

In  the  will  of  Henry  Smith,  of  Silver-street,  London,  bearing  the  date  of 
April  S4,  3d  of  Charles  L,  1627,  is  this  bequest : — *'  I  give  and  bequeath,  for 
ttie  use  of  the  poor  captives^  being  tlaves  under  the  Turkish  pirates,  the  sum  of 
one  thousand  pounds,  which  sum  of  one  thousand  pounds  my  will  and 
meaning  is,  shall  be  laid  forth,  and  bestowed  in  the  purchase  of  lands  of 
inheritance,  to  the  value  of  threescore  pounds  per  annum  at  the  least, 
the  rents  and  profits  whereof  shall  be  yearly  paid,  and  distributed  unto 
such'  person  and  persons,  as  from  time  to  time  shall  be  appointed  and 
intrusted,  for  the  collection  of  the  charity  of  well-disposed  persons,  with 
the  intent  that  the  same,  my  gift,  shall  continue  in  perpetuity;  and  shall  be 
paid.aDd.de)ivf;red  at  the  direction  of  ipy  said  executors,  and  their  heira, 
and  of  the  survivors  of  them  ;  and  of  the  Lord  Mayors  and  Sheriff^  of  the. 

*  The  paper  rouble  is  now  worth  about  tenpence  halfpeqoy,  though,  as 
a  representatiye  of  value,  it  goes  a!w  far  as  four  shillings  in  England ;  so  that 
the  modern  and  low-born  Odessa  really  gave  little  more  than  one  thousand 
times  as  much  as  the  ancient  Dun  £din. 
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the  Gredcs  will  be-mited*  byatttheliorttirs  of  famine, 
dveMtful  Btarvggle  in  which  they"  batre  been  cngs^cd  ha^pteyented 
thtf ir  tilikig  the*  htndv  'The  pietoreoCIrifdi  famiaej  Mricb  b&9 


City  of  Loudoo  f6r  tbe  time  being,  for  and  towards  the  relief  and  ransom  of 
the  said  jJoor  captives  and  «f«fiiMl'* 

'  The' ttnclaimed  retrts  of  tbe  lands,  purchased'  abcprding  it  the  pttrrnrions 
of  thU  bequest,.  »Qd  applicaible  to  this  cbaritahie  tr^i8t,«iMi  ik«  chtideodli'aa 
they  were  received* being  again  added  to  the  princi pal ».accufnu|ate.d  till  the 
stock  amounted,  in  1771,  tu  9158/.  15s.  The  further  accumulation,  which 
would  by  this  time  have  reached  an  enormous  sum,  was,  in  1773,  stopped  by 
aa  Act  of  Parliament,  which  provided,  that  tbe  rents  and  dividends  upon 
the  accumulated  stock  should  be  divided  amongst  the  poor  re}atittD»  0f  the 
donor,  in  every  year,  in  which  no  applicatiou  should  be  noade.to  redeem 
captives.  But  so  entirely  provisional  is  this '  new  application  of  the  thoney 
considered,  that  hy  the  Act  there  is  always  kept  in  hand  nearly  one  whole 
year's  income  to  answer  the  claims  of  captives,  in  case  anyshoultt  be 
made;  and  it  is  only  on  none  being  mad ^ 'before  each  5tb4f  April)  tbato 

the  whole  is  then  divided  amoogst  the  poor  relatives.  .  

Parliament  having  already  interposed  tu  totally  change  the  application  of 
this  cViaritable  trubt,  it'can  hardly  be  thought  unreasonable,  that  it  ;$hbul(l 
again  intelfere  merely  to  regulate  it,  so  as  to  secure  a  compliance  wrib 
tbe  obvious  $pirU  of  tlie  testator's  intentions.  At  the  same  time,  I  am 
aware,  that  by  the  wording  of  the  will  the  money  is  not  at  present  lis 
gaily  applicable  to  what  I  would  suggest,  the  redemption  of  the  Sciot  and 
Cypriot  women  recently  enslaved  hy  the  Turks.  It  has  been  already  decid- 
ed that  the  will  does  not  intend^  by  Turkisli  pirated,  the  Barbary  corsairs, 
who,  being  still  nominally,  and  at  the  period  of  the  bequest,  actually  ueder 
the  donunion  of  the  Sultan,  might  be  so  construed;  for^ during  the  long 
period  between  the  3d  of  Charles  the  First  and  our  modern  exemption  from 
the  rapine  of  the  Barbary  powers,  it  never  was  applied  in  that  way. 
The  difficulty  is,  legally  to  consider  the  Turkish  national  fleets  as  pihttes^- 
for  I  apprehend  no  one  will  deny  that  they  are  morally  such,  on  an  enor- 
mons  scale.  Our  recent  conduct  towards  the  Barbary  States  shows,  that 
agt^vernpient.may,  like  an  individual,  be  treated  as  a  pirate;  and  when 
we  consider  that  the  Sciots  had  not  rebelled,  tiiat  Scio  had  actually  been 
bombarded  by  the  Samians  for  refusing  to  join  in  their  revolt  ;'tha€'t hey 
voluntarily  gave  information  and  hostages  to  the  Turks;  that,  in  fAct,  they 
were  guilty  of  nothing  but  helplessness  and  wealth  ;  that  under  these  clr- 
ciunstances,  out  of  120,000  inhabitants,  only  300  remain ;  the  men  having; 
been  murdered,  and  the  women  and  children  enslaved,  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  who  escaped,  I  do  not  think  it  is  an  abuse  of  language  to  call 
such  an  expedition  piratical.  One  of  the  best  reforms  which  has  of  late' 
years  been  introduced  by  tlie  House  of  Common^  is  the  provisioti  for 
carrying  into  effect  the  real  meaning  of  Charitable  Trusts,  iM^d  for  ho  lon- 
ger lettms  a  man's  recorded  words  be  made  a  posthumous  weapon  for  de- 
feating- his  acknowleeed  intentions.  If  this  application  of  the  money 
should  be  legalised,  the  accumulated  stock  of  d,158Z.  15«.,  and  1,492/. 
standing  in  the  name -of  the  Accountant^Oeneral,  worth  together,  at  the 
present  price  of  Consols,  about  9>536/.,  might  be  immedUfeiy  devoted  to 
redeem  these  imfortunates. 

.  The  rents  in  1820  amounted  to  767/.  5«.,  of  which  only  one-half  is  ap- 
plicable to  the  relief  of  slaves  under  the  Turks;  the  other  lialf  being  left  by 
will  to  the  family  of  the  testator.  Five  long  leases  have  fallen  in  since 
18^,  when  their  joint  rents  amounted  to  861/.,  aiid  some  building-leases  aF« 
likely  to  drop  in  a  few  years,  so  that  the  property  may  perhaps  augment  iu 
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Greeks  wlU  im4ei;gOj  £or  tMn.  wU  b^  oififmal,  pot  pairiiad,  4iB- 
trpsss  aa4  tl^ere  aii&  no  qfiipatthiring  fellow  country  men  t0  reikis 
tbem. 

Thcdr  wounded  and  their  sick  are  already  in  the  most  pitiable 
atatej  fat  dboogh  they  have  many  national  physicians  and  surgeons, 
tbef  aie  without  medicines  and  surgical  instruinents*  or  the  means 
ot  pfociiting  tiiem* 

It  is  under  these  circumstances,  and  only  in  the  eyent.ofthe 
distress  in  Ireland  being  removed  by  the  approaching  potatoe  cropi 
that  I  venture  to  suggest  to  the  English  public  the  propriety  of  a 
subscription  for  furnishing  the  Greek  sufferers  with  food  and  me^ 
dicines.  T do  not  urge  its  being  employed  in  the  purchase  of  arms; 
even  if  their  exportation  was  legal,  many  persons  might  feel  or  affect 
reluctance  to  put  them  into  the  hands  of  men,  who  may  abuse  as 
well  as  use  them.  But  when  I  remember  how  severely,  during 
the  late  war,  the  English  minister  was  blamed  for  stopping  the 
sale  of  medicines  to  France^  I  cannot  suppose  that  we  shall  ever 
^e  an  order  in  council  prohibiting  the  purchase  of  corn  for  the 
starving,  or  the  exportation  of  bark  and  lint  for  the  sick  and  the 
wounded  Greeks. 

I  can  anticipate  no  objection  to  such  a  subscription.  It  does 
not  compromise  our  government ;  it  need  not  take  any  money  out 
of  the  country^  for  the  medicines  and  surgical  instruments  might 
be  purchased  in  England,  and  the  foreign  corn  bonded  in  oar 
ports,  and  hanging  in  terrorem  over  our  farmers,  might  be  bought 
and  transported  to  Greece.  If  opportunities  offered^  a  part  of  this 
money  might  redeem  Greek  captives,  and  would  even  then  return 
to  England,  by  the  back  stream  of  commerce  ;  but  I  will  not  in- 
sult any  reader,  by  supposing  that  he  would  grudge  some  thou- 
sands abstracted  from  our  morbid  abundance  of  capital,  when  a 
few  diillings  are  at  this  moment  sufficient  to  save  a  fellow-creature 
from  dishonor  and  apostacy ;  from  servitude  embittered  by  pre« 
vious  refinement  and  remembered  happiness  ;  from  the  loss  of  the 
dearest  relatives,  aggravated  by  the  peculiarly  domestic  habits  of 
Greek  women  and  children;  What  is  African  slavery,  when  con- 
trasted with  such  sorrows  as  these?     Where  are  the  prior  claims 

value.  Haifof  these  rents  might  be,  at  all  events,  annuallv  -em pitted  for 
the  same  purpose  as  the  accumulated  divivlends.  The  relations-are  already 
fnravided  for  by  the  will,  and  have  now  enjtiyed,  by  the  indulgence  of  Par- 
hameot,  the  rents  and  interest  of  the  Capnve  Futu)  for  junt  half  a  century. 
A  sum  of  this  magnitude  to  start  with  wuuld  at  least  remove  the  hacknered 
objection  to  trifling  subscriptions — '*  What  will  so  small  a  sum  do?"  And  as 
I  cannot  believe  that  the  Kn^lish  public  will  persist  tu  nfusmg  the  Greek 
patriots  that  pecuniary  aid  which  they  shorwered  on  ^ots  where  it  was-^r 
Jess  wanted,  it  would  form  a  sort  of  nucleiis  .for  a  subscription. 
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4Mi  empvmes  i  This  natbn  was  said  tobebeggarsd^'anditluis  ji^t 
spared  a  quarter  of  a  million  in  charity  cftnefths  inoom  of  the 
year*  It  is  not  likely  that  Providence  wiU  ^gatn  iafiict  famiiie  on 
Ireland^  or  that  any  unusual  appeal  will  be  made  to  our  humanitVy 
-^uring-theyear to  come*  Where  ehe  will  money  teU so'wi^tt  m 
preTonting  misery  ?  When  will  such  an  occamon  fecw  i  Neit 
winter  fiices  the  fate  of  Greece*  3y  this  day  year  our  aid  will  be 
.too  late*  The  Greeks  will  no  longer  want  it  ^  they  will  be  sure 
cof  succesS)  or  their  skeletons,  scattered  orer  the  country  in  whoa^er 
•defence  they  fell,  will  need  neither  food  nor  sympathy*  The  Csl- 
tholic  P^res  de  la  Redemption  spent  their  means  and  their  iiveft  ill 
ddivering  captires,  and  we  have  not  yet  given  a  guinea*  When 
we  abolished  the  slave  trade^  we  sacrificed  Avarice  and  Prejudice 
at  the  altar  of  Mercy,  and  have  not  yet  even  talked  of  relievifllg 
the  Greeks.  Unless  all  feeling  is  paralysed,  and  numbness  has 
crept  over  our  souls,  diis  disgraceful  apathy  must  end  y  but  it 
may  last  till  we  have  earned  disgrace,  which  regret  will  not  wadi 
away ;  and  have  given  the  foreigners,  who  envy  and  hate  our 
pre-eminence,  the  triumph  of  seeing  all,  that  th^y  calunfmicmsly 
said  of  our  mercantile  selfishness,  miraculously  verified. 

The  cause  of  the  Greeks  is  unconnected  with  the  spirit  of  re- 
volution in  Europe.''     They  are  not  fighting  for  a  quantum  of 

.  '  **  The  Turks  have  not  been  an  inundation  that  at  last  subsides,  and  fei^ 
tilises  what  it  had  overwhelmed,  but  a  fiery  torrent  that  devours  wherever 
it  settle'*.  Thei/  have  not  redeemed  conquest  by  a  Roman  spirit  of  civilisa- 
tion, and  the  Greeks  Ijuve  never  lost  thaj  right  to  rebel,  which  no  power 
can  abrogate,  no  compact  annul,  and  no  sophistry  weaken  ;  which  neither 
the  oppressor  can  destroy,  nor  the  oppressed  renounce,  and  wliich  no  lenj^th 
of  submission  can  render  obsolete,  while  Nature's  own  law  declares  ^u//iwi 
tcmpus  Ubertati  occurrity 

1  have  not  alluded  to  ancient  Greece,  becausc,-r-**  Liberty  in  excess  is  poi- 
sonous, not  healthful;  and  we  must  not  confound  splendor  with  happiness. ' 
'Ancient  Greece  was  fertile  in  f»reat  characters,  for  they  ever  swarm  m  times 
of  turbulence  and  guilt.  When  we  look  through  a  vista  of  two  thousand 
years  upon  long-pa^t  events,  the  horizon  seems  to  beam  with  softened 
splendor;  but  could  wc  retrograde  to  that  period,  we  should  rather  writhe 
beneath  intense  heat,  than  gaze  on  brilliant  light. 

It  is  better  to  be  a  reader  of  Athenian  history  than  a  citizen  of  Athens; 
for  the  convulsions,  which  give  history  half  its  beauty  and  animation,  shed 
misery  on  the  life  uf  man.  The  French  Revolutiou  is  the  oiily  parallel  to 
the  wild  and  guilty  career  of  all  the  Greek  Republics;  but  the  ohe  was  the 
paroxysm  of  a  transient  fever,  the  other  a  constitutional  disease;  the  oue 
the  delirium  of  a  moment,  the  other  the  perverted  feelings  of  an  entire  Viik, 

Do  we  wish  to  see  revived  the  social  in»titutions  of  Lvcur/yus?  To  see. a 
legislator  struggling  to  make  man  joyless  and  illiierater  To  see  life  strip- 
ped of  all  its  innocent  enjoyments,  and  every  power  of  the  mind  destro^yed 
by  amoral  suicide?  Were  it  desirable  to  revive  the  institutions  of  ancient 
Greece,  it  is  no  longer  practicable  ;  since,  in  order  to  qualify  the  mass  «f 
citizens  by  leisure  and  education  to  be  their  own  governors,  we  must  revive 
in  its  fullest  exierit  the  i^ysicm  of  domestic  slavery." 
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.political  f  reedom,  bi^t  for  thtt  mtional  mdependencei  which  is  be- 
come sjnonjmotts  with  indiYidual  existence. 

They  cannot  now  be  8ubdt»d  without  being  destroyed ;  and  the 
.qoestion  is,  hofm  soon  the  cof^ict  diall  end^  and  ham  mamf  of  either 
-parfy  shall  survive  it.  I  do  not  ask  compassion,  the  active  compas- 
.sion  not  of  words,  but  of  money,  because  they  are  Greeks,  or  pa- 
triots, or  Christians  $  but  Biscause.  they  are  men,  menaced  at  once 
with  slaughter,  disease,  and  famine.'  Their  antagonists  have  a 
goYemment  to  apply  to,  and  countrymen  who  will  relieve  them  ; 
for,  with  all  their  errors,  the  doctrines  of  Mahomet  render  MussuW 
mans  charitable  towards  each  other.  The  GreelfS  have  no  earthly 
prospect  of  gratuitous  and  disinterested  aid,  but  from  the  English 
public ;  for  if  we,  to  whom  Providence  has  given  the  means,  have 
lost,. what  we  had,  the  taste  for  charity,  where  shall  the  unfortu- 
nate look  for  succor  ?      * 

:    JDe^uties  are  daily  expected  from  Greece,  and  though  they  may 

.fail. of  persuading  our  government  to  intercede  in  their  favor,! 

trust  their  arrival  will  elicit  some  symptoms  of  interest  which  may 

encourage  the  Greeks  in  the  pursuit  of  that  freedom,  which  like 

the  Swiss  and  the  Dutch  they  must  mainly  owe  to  their  own  ex- 

.crtions. 

*  "  If  any  one  here  can  be  severe  on  their  foibles,  when  he  gazes  every 
day  on  the  Radiant  intellect,  the  various  but  concentrated  beams,  tliat  shice 
from  every  page  of  their  fathers;  when  he  hears  every  day  that  musical 
language  which  blends  sweetness  with  variety  of  sound,  exuberance  with 
brevity,  and  comprehensiveness  with  precision ;  I  implore  him  by  all  their 
fathers  have  taught  us,  by  the  wrongs  of  ages,  and  the  sufferings  of  millions, 
by  tlie  sickness  of  hope  deferred  or  disappointed  stilt,  to  pity  rather  than 
condemn:  may  I  not  amidst  the  splendid  rites  of  worship  around  me,  invoke 
even  the  name  of  Him,  whose  temples  have  been  overthrown,  and  whose 
votarieb  have  been  slaughtered  ?  May  I  not,  in  the  very  sanctuary  of  prayer, 
pray  that  the  God  of  mercy  may  soon  pity  the  wretched,  the  God  of  justice 
deliver  the  oppressed  ?*' 

To  explain  the  allusions  in  this  passage^  I  must  add  that  it  was  part  of  a 
declamation,  spoken  in  the  October  term  of  1816,  in  the  chapel  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge.  All  the  under-graduates  in  succestioo  *<  declaim"  in 
pairs^  on  the  opposite  sides  of  a  subject  which  is  left  to  their  choice.  1  am 
not  silly  enough  to  rest  my  argument  on  a  declamation,  necessarily  rhetorical 
and  exaggerated.  I  know  that  arguments  should,  like  vines,  be  stripped  of 
their  foliage,  till  they  are  all  stalk  and  fruit,  and  that  a  pamphlet  especially 
must  be  a  knotted  stumpy  crab  cudgel,  and  I  do  not  pretend  to  bit  with  these 
splints  of  lath  decked  with  flowers ;  but  many  people  like  words  worked  into 
filagree  better  than  when  wrought  into  weapons,  and  prefer  chased  gold  to 
hammered  iron.  Besides,  I  was  perplexed  with  all  the  papers  that  have  sub- 
sided at  length  into  this  little  pamphlet,  like  the  massive  materials  that  melt 
into  a  pint  of  scientific  soup,  or  the  gigantic  genii,  who  wound  himself  in 
wreaths  of  smoke  into  a  bottle ;  andl  was  slad  to  use  materials  ready 
hewn  to  my  hand,  at  the  risk  of  their  looking  like  old  rubbish  to  fill  clunks. 
Fearfully  are  they  changed  in  these  naked  lines  of  pica,  from  what  they 
looked  in  Uie  sheltering  drapery  of  a  manuscripl*s  erasures  and  pothooks ! 
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TO  THE 


RIGHT  HON.  LORD  MELVILLE; 


My  Lord, 

xXAViNO  yovLT  Lordship's  permission  to  address  you  on  the  sub- 
ject of  British  Seamen,  I  shall  take  a  slight  review  of  oiir  Marine, 
since  the  compenceroeat  of  the  war,  in  179S,  to  this  time.  I  shall 
also  try  to  fix  your  attention  on  the  means  of  our  retaining  oor 
ranlc  of  first  maritime  power ;  to  which  pui|>ose  it  will  be  necesssry 
to  render  ourselves  equal  to  at  least  half,  or  three-fourths^  of  the 
maritime  powers  united :  and  the  experience  of  the  late  Amerkan 
war  must  have  convin<;ed  even  those  unacquainted  with  nautical 
affairs,  that  there  is  but  one  means  of  maintaining  a  decided  superi- 
ority, and  that  is  to  have  always  a  sufficient  number  of  r^larlj 
bred  seamen* 

In  1793  we  had  the  greatest  number  of  regularly  bred'seamen  we 
ever  possessed,  arising  from  a  peace  of  ten  years — a  time  almost 
requisite  to  form  able  seamen;  at  least  it  will  be  universally  ad- 
mitted that  seven  years  afe  necessary  for  that  purpose;  soda 
much  longer  experience  is  indispensable  to  the  formation  of  offi- 
cers. 

At  that  time  the  fleets  of  our  enemies  were  manned  with  many 
regularly  bred  seamen :  aUo  the  first  actions  of  the  war  were  gene- 
rally well  contested  by  our  enemies ;  but  it  was  at  that  period  when 
our  ships  were  so  well  manned  that  our  decided  superiority  became 
conspicuous,  particularly  after  the  victory  of  Nelson.  The  losj 
they  sustained  in  seamen  in  that  memorable  engagementi  combioed 
with  preceding  defeats,  destroyed  the  confidence  of^their  meoy  ^ 
with  it  their pretiensiona  to  inaritime  power.  But  we  mustabo  date 
from  that  period  the  inattention  to  procure  good  seamen,  tiuiog, 
from  excess  of  security  which  was  displayed  in  our  own  navy,  with 
progressive  effect^  till  the  commencement  of  the  American  war,  as 
w^U  as  the  consequent  disregard  to  the  merchant  service,  botb  ^ 
to  ships  and  men. 
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After  this  time,  the  Navigation  Act  -also  was  not  so  partfcu* 
larly  attended  to  as  it  ought  to  have  been^  making  every  due  allow- 
ance for  the  circumstances  of  the  times.  Hence  originated  the 
cause  of  so  much  foreign  shipping  having  been  emplo)^ed  by  Bri- 
tish subjects,  which  was  in  many  instances  unnecessarily  done ; 
and  unfortunately  this  practice  still  exists  to  this  day ;  thereby  pre- 
venting the  use  of  British  shipping,  and  the  rearing  of  British  seamen. 
The  allowing  ships  to  run  with  small  force  and  few  men ;  say  ten 
guns  and  fifteen  men ;  whereas  no  ship  ought  to  be  allowed  to  run, 
in  time  of  war,  with  less  than  sixteen  guns,  and  from  fifty  to  sixty  men 
at  least,  constituted  another  cause  of  the  decline  of  British  seamen, 
and  why  so  many  were  not  comparatively  reared  as  in  the  war  of 
American  independence.  ^  1  knew  one  ship  in  that  war  to  have  bad 
thirty-nine  servants  belonging  to  her ;  which  had  of  course  the 
effect  of  augmenting  the  number  of  seamen.  At  the  commence- 
ment of  the  late  American  war,  when  we  had  to  cope  again  with 
regular  bred  seamen,  (to  use  a  seaman's  phrase,  we  were  taken  all 
aback,)  it  was  then  found  that  our  ships,  generally,  were  not 
manned  ;  that  our  discipline  had  not  been  regularly  attended  to : 
in  fact,  that  we  had  not  regularly  bred  seamen  to  man  half  the  ships 
of  our  navy.  When  L  say  this,  I  am  well  aware  that  the  American 
ships  in  general  were  of  a  larger  size,  had  more  guns,  heavier  metal, 
and  were  manned  with  seamen ;  yet  we  had  some  instances  where 
the  only  difference  was,  their  being  marined  with  regular  bred  sea- 
men :  but  to  those  advantages  we  certainly,  ought  to  have  opposed 
superior  talent  for  command  and  greater  expertness  of  discipline ; 
whereas  this  does  not  generally  appear  to  have  been  the  case.  It 
proves  what  1  have  advanced  to  your  Lordship,  viz.  that  the  character 
of  a  seaman  is  peculiar  to  himself,  formed  from  early  youth ;  and 
it  will  ever  raise  him  superior  to  other  men,  ^lile  acting  on  his 
peculiar  element. 

After  twenty-two  years  war,  when  we  ought  to  have  to  boast 
(if  proper  methods  had  been  adopted)  of  having  a  greater  number 
of  regular  bred  seamen  than  this  country  ever  before  possessed, 
there  never  were  fewer  for  the  last  sixty  years  than  at  the  present 
time.    The  cause,  there  is  no  doubt,  arises  from  the  improper- 
mode  of  impress,  which  is  attended  with  the  most  wanton  insults, 
both  to  officers  and  men  of  merchants'  ships,  through  the  improper 
conduct  of  your  officers  sent  on  that  service,  and  of  those  to  whom, 
they  too  often  intrust  it,  who  are,  generally  speaking,  the  refuse  of 
mankind.    This  irritates  the  minds  of  men  ;  and  impresses  .on' the . 
minds  of  our  youth  an  aversion  to  our  naval  service,  which  is  sel- 
dom ever  after  eradicated.     Both  officers  and  men  are  torn,  with 
such  wanton  disregard,  from  their  ships,  that  the  \atter  arie  left  with- 
out help  to  aid  theni  i^^^  P^^^'  ^^^  when  help  \s  procured,  it  is 
frequently  at  a  gre^*  e?P^"'^  ^^  ^^*  owner.    Henc^  the  decided 
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preference,  in  all  foreign  voyages^  whi,ch  is  given  to  foreigners  oyer 
Englishmen;  as  men  or  apprentices. 

Another  cause  of  thje  evil^  to  rshxch  I  have  directed  your  Lord-* 
ship's  attention  is^  thiit^  in  the  war  just  terminated^  the  navy  was 
more  divided  than  at  any  former  period,  from  tibe  merchants'  ser^ 
vice ;  in  consequencis  of  which  dijitinetion/few,  if  Aify,  brought  up 
in  the  latter,  could  have  any  hopes  of  advancing  in  the  former. 
The  view,  of  this  subject  fully,  in  all  its  bearings,  1  know  will  never 
be  listened  to  by  naval  men :  however,  when  France  sliall  have 
acquired  regularly  bred  seamen  once  more,  and  America  a  small 
navy,  and  a  junction  be  effected  between  both,  then  the  acknow- 
legement  will  be  made,  when  it  shall  be  perhaps  too  late,  that 
the  superiority  of  your  navy  must  ^ris^  from  the  merchants^  service* 
As  that  period  must  sooner  or  later  arrive,  some  regulations  ought 
to  be  made  which  give  seamen  a  chance  of  promotion,  as  they  are 
more  fikely  to  prove  efficient  officers,  than  the  generality  of  navy^ 
bred  officers  are  to  becoitie  seamen.  That  it  is  too  general  a  doc^ 
trine  in  the  navy,  that  a  man  may  bis  ^  good  officer  and  not  a  good 
seaman,  cannot  be  denied  :  thspt  a  man  may  perform'  as  an  officer 
certain  duties  under  the  command  of  another,  I  can  easily  con* 
ceive;  but  that  any  man  is  fit  to  command  a  ship,  or  manage  a 
ship's  company  of  seamen,  who  is  not  a  seaman,  I  most  resolutely 
deny.  The  person  exercising  command  should  have  no  superior  in 
that  knowlege  which  is  the  first  point  of  his  professidn,  and  on 
which  his  own  judgment  ought  to  decide;  and  thi^  applies  partica- 
larly  to  seamen,  who,  of  all  other  men  most  despise  their  superior 
when  he  is  deficient  in  professional  skill. 

Having  had  some  opportunities  through  life  to  form  a  judgment 
of  the  education  given  to  young  men  trained  for  the  navy,  I  am  sorry 
to  say,  few  are  taught  the  real  duties  and  requisites  of  an  oflicer, 
and  fe^  indeed  the  real  duties  and  tactics  of  seamanship.  This  was 
fully' e)templ]fied  in  the  general  mutiny,  when,  to  the  best  of  my  re- 
meinbrance,  I  only  read  of  one  solitary  instance  of  ^n  officer  having 
performed  bis  duty  under  such  grave  circumstances.  This  will 
appear  almost  incredible,  but  1  believe  it  to  be  the  fact. 

I  do  not  think,  my  Lord,  that,  with  the  present  ideas  of  seamen, 
any  mode  for  raising  men  ifor  the  navy  without  impress  can  be  im- 
mediately adopted ;  particularly  at  the  commencement  of  a  war,  or 
in  a  certain  emergency,  although  I  have  no  doubt  but  it  may  be 
broughV  about  in  the  course  of  time,  by  properly  training  the  nnnds 
of  our  youth  foIIo>R  itig  the  sea.  Registering— men  by  tonnage*^ 
and  giving  a  pension— ^three  plans  proposed  before  this  time  to  do 
aWay  the  impress — all  have  their  good  points :  yet  as  the  welfare  of 
tbis  country  depends  on  her  maritime  power,  and  as  there  is  a 
rising  state  consisting  of  people  the  same  as  ourselves,  having-  all 
the  hardihood  and  enterprise  of  Britons,  it  becomes  more  than 
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ever  necessary  to  adopt  some  plaa  by  U'hicb  the  youth  who.  follow 
the  maritime  service  may  be  impressed  with. a  love  of  their  coun- 
try ;  and  if  they  are  to  have  their  xigbis  and  privileges,  as  Britons^ 
encroached  on,  it  will  be  necessary  to  secure  to  them  such  rights 
and  privileges  as  are  connected  wiuh  their  profession*  Besides, 
^  this  is  but  a  common  act  of  equity  and  justice ;  and  when  it  con« 
fititutes  the  only  safe  means  of  our  navy,  almost  every  other  consi- 
deration ought  to  give  way  to  it. 

When  1  consider  the  expressions  of  men  on  negro  slavery, 
and  the  tender  feelings  they  mamfest  on  that  subject,  1  cannot  re- 
concile their  indifference  to  the  hardships  sustained  by .  the  de- 
fenders of  their  country,  to  whose  services,  hardihood,  and  courage, 
this  country  owea  its  great  political  consequence  mainly.  What 
must  be  the  feelings  of  men  returning  from  a  long  voyage,  having 
a  wife,  children,  or  friends,  when  dragged  away,  and,  perhaps,  sent 
off  again,  without  seeing  them,  for  years ;  and  these  men  brought 
up  with  ideas  of  liberty  !  Compare  their  sensations  with  the  feel* 
ings  of  a  negro,  whose  ideas  are  contracted,  and  who  is,  more  or 
less,  a  slave  in  his  own  country  ;  y^et  our  philanthropists,  whilst 
they  whine  over  the  hardships  of  the  one,  appear  totally  insensible 
to  the  more  exquisite  feelings  of  the  other.  On  the  tres^ty  of 
peace^  1  think,  some  expreased  that  they  would  rather  have  ^  ten 
years  of  war  than  that  the  slave  trade  should  not  be  abolished.  I 
ask  you,  my  Lord,  if  such  had  been  the  case,  >nd  these  kind- 
hearted  humane  individuals  had  been  called  on,  or  dragged  away^ 
to  serve  their  country,  if  they  would  not  have  altered  their  opinion 
immediately? 

Such  being  the  case,  who  can  blame  the  man  that  leaves  the 
country  where  he  does  not  raise  those  feelingjs  of  compassion 
towards  his  situation,  which  are  expressed  for  the  native  of- Africa  ? 
Think  seriously,  and  reflect,  on  what  I  have  advanced  on  this  sub- 
ject, for  it  involves  the  continuance  of  our  naval  ascendancy,  and 
consequently  our  commercial  advantages.  You  must  endeavor 
to  dispense  with  foreigners;  lay  down  fixed  rules  for  impress, 4md 
adhere  to  them ;  and  then  you  will  have  British  seamen :  this  will 
prevent  desertion.  Lower  wages,  and  cause  us  to  retain  that  supe^ 
riority  over  other  nationsj  which  it  is  the  object  of  the  present 
letter  to  promotOi 

Having  so  far  considered  the  cause  of  the  want  of  seamen,  and 
their  aversion  to  the  navy,  I  shall  now  offer  what  I  conceive  ne- 
cessary to  do  it  away  i — 1st.  It  is  necessary  that  the  officers  of  the 
oavy  should  be  taught,. tliat  one  of  the  first  duties  of  an  officer  is 
to  gain  the  confidence  and  good-will  of  the  men  by  example  and 
regular  conduct,  for  this  is  the  foundation  of  good  discipline*  £x« 
an^le  will  always  have  ten  times  more  effect  than  rules«    They 
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should  also  study  and  know  ihe  character  of  th^ir  men ;  and  it 
should  be  particularly  impressed  od  theih/th^  a  correct*  and 
respectable  depoftinent  id- reqiiisitte ;  "fbr  every  Instance  ontnproper 
conduct  on  their  pdtf,  is  certain  to  afienate  the  ihinds  of  the  men 
from  their  officers  :  and  perhaps  there  is  no  de^tription  of  people 
who  ftotn  their  peculiar  habits  of  life  look  with  a  mote  jealous 
eye  on  the  treatment  they  receive,  than  seamen.  To  command 
them  with  effect^  attention  is  requisite  to  their  comforts,  and  as  far 
as  the  nature  of  the  service  will  allow,  every  reasonable  indulgence 
of  liberty.  Although  much  has  been  done  during  the  present  war 
to  render  the  service  more  agreeable  to  the  minds  of  men^  by  a  re- 
laxation of  punishment  and  attention  to  their  comforts/  yet  much 
more  may  be  dorte  without  injury  to  the  service.  The  language 
too  often  made  use  of  (particularly  by  young  officers)  only  renders 
them  despicable  in  the  eyes  of  tfie  men,  and  irritates  their  minds 
against  them.  Sorry  am  I  to  say,^hat  the  youth  training  for  offi- 
cers in  our  navy  are  not,  generally,  so  rigidly  attended  to,  by  their 
superiors,  as  they  ought  to  be.  The  merchants'  service  requires 
much  more  study  to  command  men,  there  is  no  doubt,  not  having 
any  particular  code  of  marine  laws  for  that  service;  another  thing 
which  ought  to  be  iucnlcated  too — I  have  seen  men  brought  into 
a  state  of  as  good  discipline  by  method  and  knowlege,  as  ever 
was  done  by  the  strong  arm  of  power.  O0icers  who.go  on  board 
of  merchant  ships  to  impress^^hould  preserve  a  respectful  conduct 
to  the  commanders  and  officers  ;  not  only  to  prevent  that  irritation 
of  mind  which  their  conduct  at  the  moment  causes,  but  to  guard 
against  the  bad  example  it  offers  to  seamen  and  apprentices,  when 
they  see  their  officers  treated  with  disrespect.  What 'a  lesson, 
yrhen  yQu  afterwards  expect  from  them  implicit  obedience  { 

When  men  are  impressed,  and  more  particularly  when  they  enter, 
they  should  not  be  sent  immediately  on  a  foreign  station,  until 
they. visit  the  port  to  which  they  belong;  which  might  be  done  by 
permitting  them  to  find  a  proper  substitute,  or  to  give  security  to 
a  certain  'amount.  There  are  very  few,  who  will  not  be  able  to 
.  obtain '6ne  or  the  other.  A  certain  time  of  liberty  should  be  then 
allowed  them. 

The  impress  service  should  be  confided. to  very  different  {>ersons 
from  those  to  whom  it  is  usually  intrusted,  and  who  are.  the  refuse 
of  mankind.  A  seaman  ni^ver  forgives  the  outrage  of  being  seized 
on  by  such  miscreants ;  and  so  much  are  my  own  feelings  injured 
when  f  see: it  take  place,  that  I  plead  excuse  for  the  man  who 
deserts  his  country  and  friends.  1  am  sorry  to  say,  that  this  abuse 
too  often  arises  from  the. shameful  neglect  of  your  own  orders  to 
officers  commanding  gangs,  who  leave  it  to  men  most  improperly 
selected.     A  gang  is  seldom  headed  by  a  proper  officer.  .  The 
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penofui  employed  on  that. aerate  i^o^  pofaessa knowlege  of 
8eamell,Mdtbagreaf;3bl^3e<^plXl<fe^ce^^  ^  

Wbqn. people  are  impreaseovfram  any  shipt  it.shou]ld  be  .the  dutj 
of  the  officer  who  peiferma  that. service  tp  afford  l^ei.  ship  imine*. 
diate.belp,  aod  to  tak.^  her  into  her  defined  port ;  ^^qididietr  .wages 
ought  to  be  secured  to  ^em,  whilst  .ouiheard^  aud  be  uader  the 
control . of  ihe. officers  of  .suohiship't  ^ 

No  uspresa  ahpuld  takif  place;  .abrbadi  jeKcept  under  the  most 
imf€WU6  nec^sUji  aodrules  shioold  be  laid  down  for  its  proper 
regulation; .  ,     ,         .  ,  \   i       ., 

Ko<  ship,  bound  to. a  foreign,  station^,  should,  he  .permitted  to 
j^end  .on  hoard  .of  outwardTbound  vessebi.and  takeifrom  them  one 
or  two.  men,  as  is  too  often  the  case. at  present,  contrary,  to  orders 
of  government.  It  is  9I90  necessary,  that  apprentices  should  be 
protected  by  some  such  rule^,  as  I  shall  hereafter  Ii^;  down  ;  and 
if  any  officer  transgress  them,  that  he  be  amenable  to  punishment . 

When  .men  have  served  a  certain  time  in  the  myy,  according  to 
rank>  .situation,  and.  trade,  they  ehould  be.  freed  from  impress, 
agreeably  to  certain  regulations,  diffiprent  situations,  and  tonnage  of 
ships ;  m.aking  a  difference  between  those  who  have  entered^  thosa 
who  are  impres^ed^  and.  those  M^ho  have  left  their  country,  during 
the  l^me.of  w.a^,  1;q.  evade  their  services  in  the  navy.:  Perhaps.tbe 
following  propositipus  .WQuld  give,  the  outlines  ^to  obtain  the  object 
in  vifw.  .  ^.  .  •■,...;,:■ 

T4^  £a^t  lodia  trade^^as  now  conducted,,  is  a. waste,  of  men 
instead  of  raising. them,  having  no.  apprentices  as  aeamt^n  (except 
officers^  servants,  and  midshipmen  are  considered  as  s.uch«  .which  I 
dp  not) :  while  they  can  sail  their  ships  with  foreigners  aod  Lascars, 
no  change  will  take  place.  This  .trade  ought,  at  least,  to  raise  aa 
many  seamen  as  it  now  gives  you,  instead  of  drawing  upon  the,navy, 
or  other  trades,  to  answer  its  purpose.'  What  advantage  govern- 
men^i^an  possibly  deem  they  obtain  by  the  present  mode^.  is  .beyond 
my  coi^prehension*  That  it  tends  to  infped^the  raising  of  seamen 
is  sufficient  proof  against  it,  without  advancmg  any  thing<  furthes 
on  the  .subject.  .W^ith  respect  to.  this  trade,  1  sboiiJd  propose 
that^  at  the  commencement  of  a  war,  the  first  and  secomu  iomceif 
be  exempt  from  the  impress^  either  ,on  board  or  on  shore*  If  the 
third  officer  had  served  one  year  in  the  navy,  prj^or  to. that  time, 
he  should  also  be  exempt.  The  fourth  office/,  two  y,eara;.  th^  fifd) 
and  sixljh  officer^  of  ;ill  ships. aboye  sLi^, hundred  tons*,  tbrpe.  years; 
boatsw^ti^,  carpenters,  and  gunners^  fo^r  years.;  copies,  stewai'd9» 

It  IS  an  understood  arrangement  between  Government  and  the  East  . 
India  Company,  or  the  owners  of  ships,  that  each  ship  shall  turn  over  in 
India  a  certain  number  of  British  seamen  to  the  strips  of  war  or.  the  statibn : 
this  is  a  negative  mode  of  raising  men  for  the  navy. 
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kc.  six  yett»;  setmciiy  Ugkl  years ;  ind^if  it  should^  neeeMwy 
to  retain  them  one  year  longar^  in  thatoase  tbegr  .slM^ttld  be  idJowed 
dooM*  mmg^^  All  those  uiho  iiU  such  sitiialiowat  tbp  ^ommeace- 
mest  dfn  war»  nothaviiig  aerred  in  4ha  navy  during  i««r»  provided 
Ihey  enter  info  that  service,  should  be  discharged  at  Ae  end  of  the 
poiods  above  mentioned,  but  if  impessed,  then  two  years  more  to 
be  allowed  for  exemption.  Every  ship  should  carry  one  appren- 
tice, duiiog  tisM  of  war,  for  every  fifty  tons  of  tonni^ :  hidf  of 
whom  should  be  indentured,  from  seventeen  years  and  upwards, 
for  three  years ;  and  no  apprentice  should  be  impressed  under  the 
age  of  twenty,  if  he  has  not  been  five  years  at  sea*  All  anen  who 
leave  thc»r  country  during  lime  of  war^  and  go  into  foreign  service, 
or  that  are  in  f<Nreign  service,  and  do  not  return  within  a  limited 
time,  should  be  liable  to  double  servitude,  if  impressed. 
i  In  the  West  India  trade,  the  first  mate  should  be  exempt  aa 
above ;  the  second  mate  at  the  expiration  of  lliree  years;  in  ships 
of  five  bundsed  tons  and  upwards,  third  mate,  four  years;  boat- 
swains and  carpenters,  five  years ;  gunners,  stewards,  and  cooks, 
seven  years ;  seamen,  eight  years ;  imcT  the  same  regulation  should 
apiAy  to  a!  other  ships  trading  soudiward  of  the  Canaries. 

The  West  India  Dotk  system  at  present,  with>  re^ot  to  ap- 
prentices, causes  die  loss  of,  at  least,  one  thousand  seamen 'anmnlly. 

b  the  American,  Mediterranean,  and  Bahtc  trades,  Ike  first 
mate,  if  he  has  served  one  year  in  the  navy»  should  be  exempt  from 
die  tfl^nress ;  second  mate,  four  years ;  boatswaifis  and  carpenters, 
six  years;  gunners,  stewards,  imd  cooks,  seven  years;'  seamen, 
eight  years,  &c. 

In  the  Coal  and  Coasting  teades,  first  mate^  Ibree  years  ^second 
male,  five'  yean;  other  officers^  se^^en  years;  and  seamen,  eigirt 
yeaiv,  Sic* 

No  vessel  under  fifty  tons  should  proteet  a  master,  except  be 
baa  anrf  ed  three  years  in  the  navy,  unless  such  vessel  have  two  ap-- 
prentices  belonging  to  her ;  one  ^  whom  shall  be  seventeen  jean 
of  age,  or  npwards,iR4ien  indentured* 

Ships  employed  in  the  Greenland  trade  and  firiieries  sbonU 
bafva  re^iriaticms  adapted  for  their  puipose,  suitable  to  the  above  ; 
apprantMes  the  same. 

All  running  ships  and  packets  should  carry  four  apprenticea  to 
ewary  tea  of  her  comidement  of  men,  bidf  of  each  dam. 
,  All  sfaips' under  the  British  flag,  sailing  to  or  from  Eun^fte, 
should  be  manned  with  British-bom  subjects,  at  least,  to  the  extent 
of  two-thirds  of  ber  complem^^  wim  tfieir  proportion  of,  ap- 
prentices. 

A  certain  regulation  should  take  place  with  respect  to  men  in 
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all  odier  wtfter  «npioy«i0nli,iorDvham  I  da  not  pretend  to  ofier 
reguhtioBSi  hwn  immt  of  infaMnnatiQft  on  the  snligeot* 

Tinnsport^  abooM  kerfe  three  »p|>wlicco  to'0ter;»oae«  faiMibed 
toils ;  helf  of  mkom  sbonld  be-abeve-Myeiileen^wii^n  ndeatuiedv 

Apprtncioes  should  '■  not  he  elloived  to  enter  into;  the  tmwjy  with- 
out the  approbntiott  of  their  maeteri ;  and^  in  that  «aae,:the  nnex'^ 
pired  timeof  their  apprenticeship  shouldinothejdlowed'aeia^Nut 
of  the  term  of  exeniptio>n|  and  thet^ular  bounty  sboaidhegraiited 
to  th^>oiMteri. 

•  All  men  vdio  have  performed  their  aenrice  in  the  mnrj^  agree- 
able to  dieae  rules,  should  have  n  decided  pre&remto,  aa^  long  aa 
their  conduct  deserves  i^  dusingiaad  after  a.«i*ar^  in)  all  shipping 
employments  belonging  to  government,  public  dooksypilatage,  8u:. 
and  the  freedom  of  any  town  in  the  kmgdom,  where  they^  might 
eboose  to  settle  or'resule  after  the  war,  should  be  theirs  bf  right. 
No  man  should  be  allowed  to  transact  the  business  of  a  ship-broker, 
by  ofFering'^sbips  to  the  transport  service,^  or  sell  for  the  Admiroity, 
or  be  employwl  in  other  naval  government  concerns,  unieaa  lie 
baa  aerved  the  country  by  aea. 

It  would  bedeairaUetu  inatitute  public  schools,  founded,  on 
voluntary  contiibncions^  in  or  near  sea-ports,  devoted  to  the  edu- 
cation of.  :lbe^«htldren'of  persons^actually  serving  m  the  mwy ;  and 
even  svhen  their  acsvlite  eapires,  die  -education  migfaibe  continued ; 
but  tbia<]iHiat  bo'regidated  bythe  extent  of  the/£iinda. 
'  At  the  eoootusion  of  a  war,  or  on  the  eicpiralion  ot  time  of 
servitude^  the  men  should  be  conv^ed,  free  oiF  enpenne^  to  their 
nearest  place  of  residence* 

Thai  no  ^sfaip  should  beallow^  to  muI  outwanla^  at  die .  com- 
aienc^noentof  a  war^  with  more  Jthan  6ne«tthiid  foaeigners^  for  the 
first  two  years;  one^fourth  for  the  third  year;  ooe*fifib  fiar  the 
fourth  ^.  on&'tfiaEib  for  the  fifth  year ;  one-sevnn^  fm  the  aizth  year ; 
onef«ightkfortbe.aevendiy«ar,  and  the  renasning' period  of  war* 
This  may  bargovemedaseirenmstances require*  ,  ..      ij 

Four  years  actually  employedin  the  mepcbanta'  -aeraee  <4K>uld 
he  equal  to  t«M>  years«in  the  navy^ 

:  A  certain :  poeiion  of  beutenanta  .employm^ :  in  die  aaajr  ^abeuld 
be  taken  from  thoae  who  have  been  broughtup  in  the  f  auBrahanla* 
aervica.    ■;  ^    •"• 

All  mastem»  and  Inlf  the  aaatea  and  midshipmen  an :  tho  navy 
abonld  be  required  to  have  served  three  yaara  ka  the  neercantile 
aervioe* 

All  trading  merchant^ahippini^  in  avpolilicil  point  ^jvimt^ 

<  ^  lliia  badness,  report  says,  affordad  to  one  Compaay,  apt  seamen,  doriag 
apart  of  the  late  war,  from  35  to  38,000/.  per  annum.    I  broke  the  charm. 
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t 

ou^t  BMer  to  fas?e  direct  taxes  laid  <mi  theni,  with  a  view,  if 
poesibley  to  restore  the  carrying  trade  we  .f<MniiQily  had,  but  which 
10  cboiparativelj  much  dimiDished.  This  is  abaolutely  necessary 
to  keep  up  Uie  number  of  seamen  required  to  maa  our  iiai^^  . 

I  offer  these  suggestions  to  your  Lordship,  under  a  atroog  im- 
pression of  their  utility ;  and  I  fed  persuaded  that  the  outline  I 
have  drawn,  when  systematically  arranged,  would,  in  the  course  of 
a  few  years  war,  supply  the  navy,  to  its  full  extent,  with  merchant- 
seamen ;  would  conquer  the  aversion  our  seamen  at  present  feel 
to  the  naval  service ;  and  be  fully  adequate  to  render  it  more  effi- 
cient in  officers  and  men,  and  blend  the  two  services:  together* 

1  have  no  doubt  some  of  my  remarks' will  not  receive  the.  sanc- 
tion of  officers  in  the  navy ;  as  it  is  their  wish  to  keep  the  services 
distinct.  To  their  objections  I  would  reply,  that  it  was  to  an  ob- 
stinate adherence  to  regulations,  which  should  vary  with  circum- 
stances, many  of  the  evils  which  attended  Europe  since  the  year 
17S9>  to  the  close  of  the  war,  were  mainly  owing.  From  this  per- 
tinacity on  our  part,  Buonaparte  derived  almost  as  much  advantage 
as  he  did  from  his  abilities,  enterprise,  and  judgment ;  particularly 
in  the  first  part  of  bis  carieer.  To  the  same  cause  we  might  ascribe 
the  loss  of  many  thousands  of  men,  and  miiiions  of  mbttey,  in  the 
West  Indies*  And  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  American  war 
with  respect  to  their  privateers.  Allow  me  to  ask  you,  my  Lord, 
if  the' Americans,  or  perhaps  British  mercantile  seamen  in  Ameri* 
'  can  privateers,  have  not  convinced  us  that  their  judgment  in  annoy- 
ing our  trade  was  more  than  equal  to  the  judgment  displayed  by 
oiir  naval  men  in  opposing  them  i  .  . 

I  make  these  observations  to  prove  to  you,  that  to  have  efficient 
officers  they  must  be  seamen,  and  must  possess  a  thorough  know- 
lege  of  the  naval  and  mercantile  system.  I  am  further  induced 
to  make  these  obserraticMis  in  order  to  show  the  attention  and  man- 
ner in  which  young  men  ought  to  be  brpii^t  up,  to;enable  tfaemto 
take  the  command  of  seamen  and  nautical  affiiirs^rand^. unless  the 
change  b^ins  here,  it  would  be  vain  to  expect  any  improvement 
in  the  service.  The  officer  who  makes  himself  maater  of  hia  pro^ 
fession,and  whose  conduct  is  such  as  to  prove  an  .example  to  aU 
aromidhim,'is  the  only  man  to  be  intrusted  with  navid  command. 

By  allowing  men  the  liberty  of  retiring  from  the  navy^atUie 
expiration  xmF  a  fixed  period,  it  will  prevent  them  fi^am*  leaving  the 
country  at  theicommenoementof  a-war ;  it  will  also  have  the  effect 
to  induce  them  to  enter  freely,  and  greatly  lessen  the  teosptatimi  to 
desert,  in  this  case*  they  will  have  an  object  in  view,  a/i[er  a  certaia 
servitude,  which,  commenced  at  the  early  part  of  life,  will  not  ap» 
pear  loug ;  particularly  to  respectable  young  men,  who  look  forward 
to  promotion  in  the  merchants"  service  ;  and  who  will  have  ties  on 
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diem  to  k«ep  lliem>  in  Aeioowilry.  Thmt  will '  not  now  enter  into 
the  sea^^er? ice,  frdm  having  fear  of  b^ng  impressed^  and  their  hopes 
blasted  tbffougb'  life; 

The  motire  I  fattve  in^  propouag  that  officers  in  employ  should 
only  enter  for  a  given  tinier  and  allow  their  places  to  be  filled  with 
men  that  have  sorted  in  the  navy,  and  who  sliould  be  afterwards 
exempt^  is,  that  we  may  hate  men  to  train  our  youth  as  seamen, 
whom  we  have  not  had  for  a  number  of  years.  By  fixing  the 
pervdd  of  c^ervice  at  nearly  three  years,  no  loss  will  accrue,  as  their 
places-wili  be  filed,  at  the  expiration  of  that  period,  by  the  first 
class^  of  apprentices  ;  '•nd,  when  the  time  of  their  discharge  arrives, 
many  of  them  will,  no  dottbl,'raaiain  in  the  service;  as  it  wiU  lie 
difficult  for  all  of  them  to  get  employment  in  merchant  veseeh* 

I' should  propose,  that  the  most  rigid  attention  be  given  to  rules 
laid  down,  on  the  return  of  these  men  into  the  iMKch«nts'  service, 
and  that  they  should  be  free  from  inipi^is  £ar  Ufe*  This  will  have 
more  eiOfect  on  the  rising  generation,  dwn  all  the  other  induceaients 
you  can^  hoM  out ;  and  it  will  induce  them,  as  soon  as  they  obtain 
their  freedom,  to  encoucage  others  to  enter  the  service,  instead  of 
raising  their  aversion  lo  it  na  they  do  at  present. 

In  rseomoieMiing<lwo  classes  of  apprentices,  my  object  is,  to 
raise  in  the  coarse  of  the  three  first  years,  when  a  few  officers  will 
be^in  to  bediftcfaarged,-  a  number  of  men,  not  boys,  who  although 
not  able  seamen^  will,  in  all  probidiiilily,  acquire  more  experience 
in  tfaait  time,  titan  they  .would  do  in  seven  years  in  tlie  navy.  They 
vfill  also  be  better  adapted  at  that  age  for  merchant  ships ;  fewer 
British  seamen  will  be  required  in  that  service,  whilst  the  arrange- 
ment would"  reduce  one  half,  at  least,  of  the  foreigners  now  allowed 
to  be. employed.  -  The  second  class  of  younger  apprentices  have 
been  frequently  impressed,  at  and  even:  under  eighteen  years  of  age, 
after  having  :been  three  years  at  sea,  during  which  time  they  have 
hardly  been  worth  to.  the  owners  the  food  they  consumed ;  whereas, 
were  two  years  more i  servitude  allowed  them,  it  would  be  greatly^ 
to  the  advantage  of  the  owners,  and  tend  to- the  improvement*  or 
the  boys  t  as  these  grew  up,  the.  masters  would  take  younger  ap^ 
prentices,  so  as,  in  time,  nearly,  to  man  their  ships  by  sudi  means. 
A  regutetion  to  this  effect  would,  if  the  war  continued,  man  the 
mevcbant  service,  after  the  first  six  years,  with  British  seamen ;  and 
the  overplus  would  be  adequate  to  the  naval  service  of  the  country 
in  its  fullest  extent,  and  which  theu  would  have  none  but  regularly 
bred  seamen. 

Not  having  the  means  of  exactly  ascertainmg  the  number  of 
seamen  we  have,  I  shall,  by  way  of  supposition,  fix  tbom  at 
1 60,000.  1  calculate  that,  at  the  commencement  of  .a  war,  (three* 
fifths .  of  them  wpuld  be  at  home,  and  in  the  .coal  and  coasting 
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trade;  say  969OOO,  of  whom  tbree-fifibs^or  blfiOO,  would  enter  or 
be  impressed;  >vbicb  number,  I  conceive,  could  be  obtained  in  the 
course  of  a  few  months,  I  shall  now  lay  down  10,000  as  the  peace 
service  ;  to  which  if  you  add  5,000  marines,  5/XX>  landsmen^  and 
5,000  boysy  you  will  have^  at  the  commencement  of  hostilities^ 
8^^600.  Before  the  end  of  sixteen  montlis  from  that  period^ 
about  38^400  nsore  may  be  obtained,  which  woufd  make  the  num* 
ber  of  seamen  from  the  merchants' service  amount  to  96,000.  From 
the  number  left  at  this  time,  you  might,  in  the  course  of  die  next 
eighteen  months,  obtain  about  16,000  more  ;  which  would  produce 
a  total  of  106,000  at  the  end  of  three  years;  a  number  of  regu- 
larly bred  seamen,  equal,  1  believe,  to  any  that  has  ever  be^n  in 
the  service.  In  that  case,  aud  allowing  for  casualties,  there  will  be 
between  60,000  and  70,000  in  the  merchants'  service.  At  this 
period  the  first  class  of  apprentices  will  be  coming  into  service  ;  and, 
by  my  calculation,  it  ought  to  raise  in  gross  32,000 ;  but  which, 
from  casualties,  &c.  I  shall  fix  at  three«>fifths,  or  IQ^SOO.  At  the 
end  of  five  years  the  second  class  of  apprentices,  who  will  generally 
be  better  seamen,  may  be  taken  at  the  same  number.  At  that 
period  you  will  not  only  have  enough  to  supply  the  place  of  those 
you  discharge,  and  about  7,680  beyond  the  requisite  number,  but 
will  continue  to  increase  during  the  time  of  war,  until,  at  last, 
foreigners  may  be  dispensed  with  altogether.  It  will  also  have  the 
effect  of  lowering  the  rate  of  wages ;  doing  away  the  impress ; 
prevent  desertion  and  men  leaving  their  country ;  rendering  the 
minds  of  men  satisfied ;  and  of  maintaining  the  preponderance  of 

^  the  country,  by  enabling  her,  for  ages,  to  hold  the  maritime  rank 
which  she  has  at  this  moment. 

.  I  could  ofier  many  other  ideas  on  this  subject,  to  prove  that  the 
plan  I  now  propose  will  answer  the  purpose  required,  if  your 
Lordship  will  undertake  to  bring  it  forward :  but  I  am  well  aware, 

>  that  a  pLan  of  this  nature,  coming  from  an  humble  individual,  is 
treated  with  disregard  by  persons  .in  your  elevated  situation; 
though  the  information  your  Lordship  may  receive  from  naval  ioien, 
good  officers  in  other  respects,  is  likely  to  mislead  you  on  this  im* 
portant  subject,  and  will  be  at  variance  with  the  propositions  I 
have  submitted. 

Think,  my  Lord,  on  the  attention  which  is  given  to  form  men 
fc^  the  army,  and  on  the  exertions  made  by  govemn^ent  to  promote 
that  service.  If  such  is  requisite,  and  so  much  depends  on  the 
training  of  men  to  make  them  soldiers — I  ask  you,  my  Lord,  what 
man  of  common  understanding  can  suppose,  that  men  are  formed 
to  fill  the  place  of  seamen,  (who  only  can  be  trained  from  early 
youth)  by  clothing  them  with  a  blue  jacket  and  trowsers  ?  This  I 
d<eem  an  insult  to  British  seamen ;  and  that  your  department,  for 
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so  many  years  past,  should  have  paid  so  little  attention  to  this  sub- 
ject, is  beyond  my  comprehension.  (1  am  not  speaking  of  your 
Lordship's  particular  administration,  butef  several  preceding  ones.) 
Surely  sotn^  improvement  might  have  long  since  taken  place,  in 
the  maimer  of  raising  men  for  the  service,  and  which  might  be 
more  conformable  to  the  boasted  liberty  of  this  coontry. 

From  my  earliest  yonth'i  through  the  particular  dncumstance  I 
once  mentioned  to  your  Lordship^  I  have  always  fixed  my  thoughts 
on  this  subject ;  and  the  path^  of  life  I  pursued,  with  the  share 
of  experience  I  have  obtained,  prbbably  qualify  ine  to  form  acor«- 
rect judgment  on  this  subject:  and  1  dare  pledge  my  honor  and 
character  as  a  British  seafaaan,  that  your  Lordship  may  effect 
this  plan  under  advantages  which  were  never  before  submitted  to 
your  board ;  which  always  felt  an  apprehension  to  commence  any 
alteration,  because  all  former  plans  went  to  do  away  with  the  im<- 
press,  in  the  first  instance,  altogether.  This  you  will  perceive  I 
leave,  for  the  present,  as  it  now  stands ;  only  to  be  ccMrrected  in 
points,  on  which  your  Lordship,  1  am  sure,  will  agree  to,  on 
the  score  of  humanity.  I  propose  no  extra  expense,  rather  eco* 
nomy,  as  the  method  will  produce  entered  men — require  fewer 
persons  on  the  impress  service — and  do  away,  in  a  great  measure, 
desertion.  Such  being  the  case,  the  former  objections  to  an  alte- 
ration of  the  system  are  removed.  On  those  points  I  do  not 
entertain  the  most  remote  doubt  that  the  plan  would  Sticoeed  in 
due  time,  and  answer  all  the  purposes  1  have  proposed. 

The  requisites  of  a  great  and  efficient  officer,  are  a  penetrating 
eye,  quick  conception,  extensive  imagination,  prompt  action,  and 
steady  perseverance,  with  strong  nerves,  judgment,  and  experience* 
He  must  dare  to  act  up  to  the  rigid  principle  of  honor  in  all  his 
actions ;  never  recede  from  the  object  in  view,  except  where  it  is 
necessary^  as  the  French  proverb  expresses  it'-^reculer,pourfnieux 
saufer, — Such  qualifications  form  the  officer  and  man  of  enterprise. 
Such  was  Buonaparte,  but  void  of  honor  and  principle.  Such 
wasr  our  Nelson ;  and  superlatively  such  is  Wellington  ;  with  this 
difference  between  the  naval  and  military  commanders,  that  the 
ardoi'ahd  zeal  of  the  former  led  him  more  than  once  into  error, 
whilst  reflection  has  hitherto  guided  the  latter. 

1  mention  this,  my  Lord,  tb  convince  you,  that  though  men 
may  be  brought  up  ^n  the  merchants'  service,  they  are  not  without 
ideas  to' form  the  first  rank  of  officers  in  your  navy  ;  and  their  ex- 
perience as  seamen  must  add,  instead  of  diminishing,  to  the  effi- 
cacy of  the  service,  and  consequently  to  the  glory  of  the  country. 
The  greatest  officers  were  always  the  most  experienced  seamen. 
Another  great  advantage  that  will  also  arise  to  the  executive,  by 
the  adoption  of  this  method,  is,  that  it  will  not  have  so  many  ap- 
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plicatioos  to  make  yoimg  men  mkbbipmen^  who,  as  at  this  time, 
are  ac  1  og  ^d  expense  to  government ;  and,  in  the  event  of  a  long 
peace,  the  circumstance  of  their  having  been  made  officers,  pre- 
vents them  from  going  into  the  merchants'  service  to  learn  the  duties 
of  a  seaman;  whereas  had  they  been  brought  up  in  the  merchants' 
service,  with  habits  of  industry,  as  seamen,  it  would  have  promoted 
their  own  welfare^  and  that  of  the  country.  -  What  I  have  pro- 
posed in  this  respect,  will  tend  as  much  to  the  good  of  officer»  in 
the  navy,  in  time  of  peace,  by  fitting  them  for  the  merchants'  ser- 
vice, as  it  would  be  in  time  of  war  advantageous  to  those  io  the 
merchants'  service  who  should  be  called  to  serve  in  the  navy. 

I  now  take  the  liberty  of  submitting  to  your  Lordship  that,  if 
these  ideas  should  be  worth  your  attention,  you  will  lay  them  be- 
fore two  or  three  of  the  first  men  in  die  nava^  service,  whose  judg- 
ment is  most  equal  to  the  subject,  and  will  men  give  me  the  op*- 
postunity  to  meet  them,  to  explain  my  ideas,  and  answer  any  ob- 
jections they  may  make  to  the  plan  proposed.  Should  it  meet 
your  Lordship's  approbation,  T  would  wish  you  to  allow .  me  to 
name  two  or  three  who  are  versant  in  nautical  affairs  to  meet  them 
also. 

I  am  far  from  thinking  my  calculation,  in  the  preceding  state- 
ment is  correct,  in  regard  to  nutnbers  :f  neither  can  it  be  supposed 
that  lean  ac<]|[uire  the  information  on  this  subject  that  is  necessary 
to  a  nice  calculation  ;  nor  would  my  time  allow  it  if  so  inclined  : 
yet  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  the  principle  on  which  my 
plan  is  founded  will  only  answer  the  purpose  required,  lind  the 
magnitude  and  Consequence  of  the  measure  can .  only  be  brought 
to  maturity  by  men  equal  to  the  task ;  taking  this  as  an  oudine 
whereon  to  form  it ;  and  if  calculation  is  against  the  statement 
made,  I  am  certain  that  the  two-fifths^  allowed  for  casualties  in 
apprentices,  will  make  up  any  deficiency  there  can  be  placed  against 
it;  an^  have  no  doubt  but  it  may  be  applied  to  present  purposes. 

I  am,  very  respectfully,  Your  Lordship's 

Most  obedient  humble  Servant, 

THOMAS  URQUHART. 

Lloyd*s  Cofiee  House,  20th  May,  1815. 
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PREFACE. 


What  is  comprised  in  the  following  sheets  being  only  the 
amusement  of  a  few  leisure  intervals  of  professional^Ccupations» 
which  the  author  employed  in  examining  the  controversy  respect* 
ing  Life  which  arose  out  of  the  Hunterian  Orations^  would  never 
have  been  laid  before  the  publicy  but  for  the  following  reasons* 

A  sort  of  indirect  aspersion  seemed  to  be  thrown  out  by  the 
advocate  of  the  Hunterian  Doctrine  of  Life*  against  a  scientific 
adversary,  implying  motives  on  the  part  of  the  latter  by  which  it 
is  hardly  possible  to  suppose  he  can  have  been  impelled,  and  in- 
volving, by  an  obscure  use  of  the  words  7%^  Party,  a  number  of 
other  persons  of  similar  opinions.  The  aud^or  considering  him- 
self as  included  in  the  sweeping  but  ambiguous  charge,  by  having 
emeiged  originally  from  the  same  school  of  anatomy,  and  having 
pursued  physiology  to  similar  conclusions,  and  being  at  the  same 
time  conscious  of  no  other  motive  than  the  advancement  of  sci« 
ence,  feels  disposed  to  lay  before  his  medical  and  literary  friends 
his  view  of  the  subject,  well  assured  that  the  Party,  as  it  is  called^ 
never  had  any  intention  of  invalidating  the  public  religion  of  any 
nation,'  nor  any  power  of-  doing  it;  if  uiey  had  possessed  the  wish. 

In  considering  the  wholly  distinct  nature  of  the  evidences  on 
which  relieious  dogmas  are  founded,  the  author  has  taken  an  ex- 
ample for  illustration  from  the  Catholic  religion,  for  this  reason, 
that  it  is  the  original  and  general  faith  of  Europe ;  while  the  dif- 
ferent little  Protestant  heresies  of  a  local  and  fugitive  nature  are 
merely  branches  of  the  great  vine,  however  altered  in  their  com- 
plexion and  fruits  by  the  soil  on  which  they  have  struck  root. 
Whatever  argument,  therefore,  applies  to  the  support  or  destruc- 
tion of  any  of  the  offspring  in  particular,  must  apply  with  a  more 
consistent  and  universal  force  to  the  great  mother  church  in  gene- 
ral. Moreover,  the  author  has  ventured  to  introduce  the  adverse 
party  to  notice  as  Protestant  writers,  not  only  because  they  belong 
to  that  profession,  in  common  with  most  of  their  countrymen,  but 
because^  from  an  impartial  survey  dF  history,  he  is  induced  to 
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conclude  that  the  method  adopted  by  certain  Protestant  Christians 
of  mixing  their  own  peculiar  modes  of  profane  reasoning  with  re- 
ligious mysteries  is  one  of  the  means  of  ultimately  destroying  the 
holy  doctrine ;  and  that  this  method^  combined  with  the  mutual 
contradictions  of  disunited  schismatics,  has  been  slowly  sapping 
the  foundation  of  religious  faith  ever  since  the  Reformation.  He 
by  no  means  inte.nds  hereby  to  commit  himself  to  any  particular 
belief  '9  but  the  ^bove  remark  has  resulted  from  the  history  of 
Christianity  studied  as  a  matter  of  general  information,  previous  to 
the  adoption  of  more  contracted  professional  pursuits. 

The  author  is  desirous  of  showing  the  completely  distinct  nature 
of  physiology,  and  its  harmlessness  as  far  as  respects  any  religious 
dogmas,  and  at  the  same  time  of  exposing  the  total  inefficacy  of 
the  hypothesis  of  the  Hunterian  party  to  uphold  the  latter  in  case 
of  an  emergency. 

Added  to  these  considerations,  there  is  an  apparent  spirit  of 
persecution  in  the  mode  of  attack  and  conduct  adopted  by  other 
persons  who  have  joined  in  the  cry  against  the  supporters  of  ma- 
terialism, which  every  lover  of  science  must  hold  in  abhorrence, 
convinced  that  truth  is  never  brought  to  light  by  any  safer  means 
than  a  free  and  unrestrained  examination  of  its  evidences.  To 
disarm,  therefore,  certain  non-professional  antagonists  of  spurious 
weapons.  Is  another  duty  imposed  on  the  defenders  of  the  freedom 
of  discussion. 

>  Finally  :  the  author  conceals  his  name,  because  he  wishes  the 
argument  of  the  Essay  to  stand  on  its  own  merits  or  demerits  un- 
prejudiced, and  because,  not  being  personally  named  in  the  attack, 
he  is  unwilling  to  enter  the  list  of  combatants  on  a  subject  which 
admits  of  so  little  positive  proof* 
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As  I  think,  in  common  with  the  illustrious  leader  of  the  other 
party,  that  it  is  desirable  to  plafce  the  object  aimed  at  in  any'  trea- 
tise in  such  a  distinct  point  of  view  in  the  beginning  of  it,  that 
the  reader  may  be  at  once  apprised  to  what  end  the  subsequent 
arguments  are  directed,  so  have  I  thought  it  fit  to  statje  briefly,  in 
iXiy  Preface,  what  I  consider  to  be  the  main  drift  of  the  various 
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arguiheots  contained  In  the  ensuing  pages  \  an4  this  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding has  been  deemed  particularly  necessary  in  the  present  in- 
stancei  because  I  have  all  along  neglected  the  trouble  of  submitting 
to  a  second  perusali  before  going  to  press^  a^  manu9cript  wbidi 
was  not  originally  intended  tor  publication.  It  is  not|  therefore, 
in  order  to  solicit  the  reader  to  anticipate  the  result,  and  wave  the 
discus6iOU,  but  to  assist  him  throughout  in  forming  an  estimate  of 
the  real  force  and  bearing  of  each  argument  employed,  that  I  am 
induced  to  forewarn  him  of  the  conclusion  at  which  I  have  arrived, 
and  to  state  distinctly  my  own  opinion,  and  my  reasons  for  enter- 
tainiug  it. 

After  an  almost  unremitted  attention  to  the  anatomy  and  func- 
tions of  the  animal  machine,  for  many  years,  it  seems  to  me,  that 
physiology  can  be  correctly  employed  only  to  represent  our  per- 
ception of  the  various  phenomena  of  living  bodies,  considered  in 
d)eir  mutual  relations  to  each  other :  that  this  perception  of 
phenomena  leads  to  the  inevitably  conclusion^  that  every  vital 
action,  as  well  as  every  propensity,  every  intellectual  and  re- 
flective faculty,  and  every  sentiment  of  the  mind,,  is  the  necessary 
consequence  of  the  active  state  of  an  appropriate  material  organ. 
This  opinion  is  the  result  of  such  a  uniform  and  consistent 
experience  of  the  relaticm  between  each  organic  part  and  its 
proper  faculties,  that  I  have  Ipng  regarded  it  as  an  incontrovertible 
maxim  of  physiology.  At  the  same,  time,  our  single  conscious- 
ness with  a  duplicity  of  organs,  as  well  as  the  individualbation  of 
objects  whose  various  qualities  having  no  apparent  affinity  are  per- 
ceived by  difierent  organs  of  sense  and  intellect,  together  with  the 
power  we  are  conscious  of  possessing  to  direct  our  attention  to 
various  sensations  and  to  exert  our  will  accordingly,  naturally 
force  on  our  minds  the  belief  ;n  some  common  centre  of  sensation. 
Correct  analogy  obliges  me  to  regard  such  a  centre  as  existing  in 
the  brain,  and  being,  like  the  other  organs,  a  modificatiou  of 
matter. 

But  though  physiology  leads  me  no  farther  for  a  cause  of  vital 
intellectual  phenomena  than  to  appropriate  organs,  I  am  neverthe- 
less conscious  of  a  personal  identity,  which  no  argument  can  annul. 
I  have  always  believed,  and  do  still  believe,  that  I  am  something 
distinct  from  the  circumexistent  matter  of  the  universe,  of  which 
my  body  forms  a  part,  and  that  I  am  likewise  distinct  from  the 
moving  principle  of  the  surrounding  universe,  of  which  my  vitality 
may  be  a  modification.  This  consipiousn^ss  of  being  ii,  however^ 
no  deduction  from  physiology ;  it  is  an  intuitive  feeling,  and  re- 
solves itself,  after  all  the  vain  attempts  of  philosophers  to  explain 
it,  into  a  conditional  principle  of  existence.  I  believe  that  this 
very  consciousness  of  a  distinct  being  is  itself  dependent  on  the 
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activitjr  of  some  material  and  cerebral  instrument  $  perhaps  it  is 
connected  with  the  common  centre  of  sensation.  For,  strange  as 
it  may  appear  to  those  who  are  unacquainted  with  forms  of  in- 
sanity, this  belief  of  our  individual  existence,  this  very  power  of  dis- 
criminating between  ourselves  and  the  surrounding  world,  is 
weakened  and  nearly  destroyed  in  particular  cases  of  hepatic 
irritation  and  cerebral  disorder,  just  as  pther  powers  of  the  Min4 
are,  of  which  I  have  given  vexamplee  in  the  course  of  the  following 
inquiry.  '  ^ 

The  consciousness  of  ideptity  of  self  relates  only  to  past  and 
present  perceptions,  and  does  not  involve  the  belief  of  the  future 
existence  of  the  identical  percipient,  after  the  'dissQl\];tion  of  the 
Body.  Almost  all  nations,  and  all  religions,  however,  entertain 
.ihis  hope  of  futurity,  and  have  professedly  referred  it  to  Inspira- 
tion :  aod  we  may  observe,  that  the  reanimation  of  the  material 
Body  is  the  doctrine  of  S.cripture^  foui^ded  on  the  miracle  of  the 
Resurrection. 

The  most  definite  notions  on  the  subject  above  alluded  to,  may 
.be  found  in  the  volumes  of  the  Bible.  The  Jewish  historian,  at 
an  early  period,  distinguished  the  Life  from  the  Body  of  animals  ; 
and  the  Christians  repeatedly  recognise  the  distinct  nature  of 
perishable  Body,  from  the  eternal  Soul  of  man.  As  neither  phy- 
siology, which  relates  to  organism,  nor  natural  conscience,  which 
persuades  us  of  mental  identity,  have  any  thing  to  do  with  these 
doctrines  of  religion,  they  ought  to  be  re;garded  as  distinct  objects 
of  research.  The  dogmas  of  religion  should  be  established  on  ihe 
fulfilment  of  prophecies,  the  performance  of  miracles,  and  on 
6ther  historical  and  mystical  evidences  on  which  their  professors 
have  always  founded  them  ;*  while  philosophy  should  be  left  free 
to  speculate  on  the  infinitely  varied  phenomena  every  where  dis- 
played by  the  surrounding  world,  and  to  draw  her  own  conclusions 
03  to  their  origin  and  qature. 

>  Those  who  desire  to  enter  minutely  into  the  detail  of  these  evidences^ 
may  consult  an  extraordinary,  but  prodigiously  able  work^  entitled.  The  End 
^Religious  Conirooer^^  ifc  by  J.  M.  Keating  and  firown^  London,  1818. 
— The  intelligent  author  of  this  work,  said  to  be  an  eminent  bishop,  has, 
however,  omitted  one  strong  argument  in  favor  of  some  of  the  austere 
religious  institutions  of  celibacy  connected  with  Catliojiic  faith^  I  mean  that . 
afforded  by  M.  MalthuB,  in  his  unanswerable  Treatise  on  Population.  The 
arguqients  of  J«  M.  also  respecting  purgatory,  and  the  invocation  of  saints^ 
adjDit  of  some  further  pl^iiosophical  illustrations  aotl  defences. 


SnMATQYTXONOOAOriA. 


SECTION  h—The  Origin  of  the  present  Essay. 

In  perusing  some  recent  publications,  in  which  was  comprehended 
a  strange  controversy  between  MM.  Laurence,  Abernethjr,  and 
Rennell,  on  the  subject  of  Organisation,  Life,  and  Mind,  I  was 
forcibly  struck  with  the  following  remark,  which  almost  imme- 
diately suggested  itself : — ^That  M.  Laurence  was  accused  of  pub- 
lishing irreligious  doctrines,  which,  in  fact,  were  not  any  where 
discoverable  in  his  works— that  M.  Abernethy  had  opposed  to 
these  pretended  irreligious  doctrines,  arguments  drawn  from  a  par- 
ticular and  obscure  physiology— and  that  M.  Rennell  had  joined 
himself  to  the  controversy  with  similar  weapons,  but  had  advanced 
what  every  good  anatomist  must  know  to  be  misconceived ;  hayingt 
by  a  strange  misunderstanding  of  facts  recorded  by  medical  writers, 
actually  asserted  that  the  Functions  of  the  human  Mind  could  be, 
carried  on  in  certain  cases  without  the  Brain  ! 

It  shall  be  my  endeavor  in  these  pages  to  trace  the  ideas  whidi 
\v^ere  present  in  my  mind  during  the  course  of  my  inquiry  into  this 
extraordinary  controversy. 

I  perceived  that,  when  M.  Laurence's  lectures  at  the  College  of 
Surgeons  were  first  published,  a  certain  party  of  the  Protestant 
persuasion  took  alarm,  and  apparently  on  the  following  grounds— 
that  he  had  indirectly,  in  the  course  of  his  lectures,  inculcated  the 
doctrine  of  Materialism ;  and  that  this  doctrine,  being  once  esta- 
blished, would  tend  to  overthrow  that  of  the  independent  nature  of 
the  Soul,  and  blast  the  prospect  of  future  existence,  entertained  by 
Christians  in  common  with^  religious  persons  of  many  other  persua* 
sions.  I  was  startled  at  the  idea  ;  for  let  the  doctrine  of  Mate- 
rialism be  established  ever  so  firmly^  it  would  not  afford  the 
slightest  proof,  to  believers,  of  the  destruction  of  the  Soul  at  the 
death  of  the  Body.    We  are  made  conscious  by  memory  of  per- 
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sonal  identity,  and  we  may  as  easily  conceire  that  this  identity  is 
to  be  continued  hereafter  in  another  Body,  as  that  an  independent 
Mind  wiU  go  on  existing  without  any  Body  at  all,  as  was  observed 
by  the  heretical,  but  ingenious  philosopher,  Priestley."  But  M. 
Laurence  has  not  even  gone  so-  far  as  to  identify  the  Mind  with 
the  Body  ; — ^viewing  phenomena  in  their  relation  to  one  another, 
and  inferring  causation  from  their  regular  conjunction,  it  could 
not  escape  him  that  those  functions  ascribed  to  the  Mind,  like 
those  attributed  to  the  principle  of  Life,  seemed  invariably  con- 
joined to  their  respective  and  peculiar  organs.  The  organic  parts 
of  the  Brain  seemed  therefore  to  be  as  much  the  cause  why  the 
^ind  perceived,  thought,  and  reasoned,  in  this  state  of  existence, 
as  the  external  senses  are  acknowleged  to  be  the  cause  why  w6 
see,  hear,  or  feel ;  that  is  to  say,  their  instrumentality  is  necessary, 
and  constitutes  the  invariable  medium  between  the  Mind  and  the 
external  world ;  or,  as  Professor  Kant  expressed  it,  the  Relation 
between  the  Subject  and  the  Object.  But  it  does  not  hence  fol-- 
low,  when  Nature  sh^ll  dissolve  the  necessary  bond  of  connexion 
between  the  Mind  and  this  world,  that  another  medium  may  not 
be  establidied  between  the  Mind  and  another  and  more  perfect 
world. 

On  a  further  perusal,  I  found  not  only  that  M.  Laurence  had 
never 'asserted  the  final  dissolution  of  the  Soul,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary,  that,  with  a  clearness  of  perception  which  does  honor  to  his 
discriminative  powers,  he  had  pointedly  guarded  his  readers  against 
any  application  of  his  doctrine  detrimental  to  Christianity,  and  re- 
minded them  that  the  proofs  of  spiritual  things  rested  on  an  en- 
tirely distinct  species  of  evidence,  intangible  by  any  anatomical 
researches,  and,  at  the  same  time,  totally  independent  for  its  sup- 
port on  any  whimsical  doctrines  of  individuals  concerning  the 
nature  of  the  living  principle.^ 

«  Priestley  on  Materialism. 
'  '  Whoever  is  led  to  imagine,  by  the  recent  attacks  of  his  adversaries,  that 
M.  Laurence  has  written  against  revelation  and  the  historical  and  miraculous 
proofs  of  the  eternity  of  tne  soul,  let  him  refer  to  what  the  author  sa^s 
himself  on  tl)e  subject.  He  expressly  says,  that  the  proofs  of  the  Holy  • 
Doctrine  are  not  physiological,  but  dependent  on  other  sort  of  evidences. 
''Thesesttblimedogutas  could  never  have  been  brought  to  light  by  the 
labors  of  the  anatomist.  An  immaterial  and  spiritual  being  could  never 
have  been  discovered  amid  the  blood  and  filth  of  the  dissectiug  room ;  and 
the  very  idea  of  resorHng  to  this  low  and  dirty  source  for  a  proof  of  so  exalted 
a  frath,  is  an  illustration  of  what  we  daily  see — the  bias  which  professional 
habits  and  the  exclusive  contemplation  of  a  particular  subject  give  even  to 
the  strongest  minds — an  illustration  of  that  esprit  de  wctier  which  led  an 
honest  currier  in  a  threatened  city  to  recommend  a  fortification  of  leather/' 
— (Sec  Laurence  on  Physiology y  Sfc»    London,  1819. 
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The  opponents  *  of  M.  Laurence  not  onl^  assumed  a  false  tnfe* 
fence  from  his  lectures^  but  combated  it  with  weapons  so  inefiec- 
tive^  that  they  onlv  marred  their  own  Cause,  by  fdiwg  an  addi- 
tional publicity  to  nis  doctrines,  and,  at  the  same  tmie,  pteaeaiing 
the  public  with  an  assumed  inference  injurioas  to  Qm^ianity, 
which  their  own  arguments  were  insufficient  to  coitotenraiL 

What.  I  have  stated  above  I  trust  I  shall,  without  difficulty,  be 
able  to  prove  in  the  following  sheets,  and  shall  show  that  the 
doctrine  of  future  life  must  be  rather  injured  than  advanced  by 
such  endeavors  to  support  it,  as  those  made  by  M*  Laurences 
opponents.  In  short,  while  I  believe,  on  the  one  hand,  with  MM. 
Laurence,  Gall,  Spurzheim,  and  others,*  that  every  distinct  faculty 
of  the  mind  has  its  appropriate  organ,  as  much  as  the  senses  have ; 
nevertheless,  I  do  not  in  limine  mean  to  identify  the  Orcakism 
either  with  the  Life  which  moves  it,  or  wkh  the  Mind  which,  by 
the  mysterious  intervention  of  the  two  former,  becomes  acqusdnted 
with  the  external  world*  But  I  assert  that  no  opinion,  founded  on 
philosophical  research,  has  any  thing  to  do  with  the  question  of 
eternal  existence.  The  resurrection  of  the  Body  to  Life  Eternal  i 
is  one  of  the  Miracles :  it  is  an  article  of  religious  faith,  and  not  a 
subject  of  profane  speculations.  The  inference  drawn  by  M. 
Laur^ice  from  facts,  and  which  coincides  wkh  my  ownx>pinioQh— 
that  every  faculty  has  its  respective  and  necessary  organ,  leaves 
the  question  of  futurity  just  where  it  found  it-— where  it  always 
has  been,  and  will  be  to  the  end  of  time — in  the  bosom  of  the 
Holy  Cadiolic  Church,  in  whose  written  and  traditional  evidences 
are  said  to  be  found  all  that  concerns  the  salvation  of  mankind. 

Imagine  then  my  surprise  when  I  found  that  a  doctrine  aflFecting 
die  very  groundwork  ot  Christianity,  one  which  involves  the  belief 
in  JESUS  CHRIST'S  Resurrection,*— one  which  so  many  Miracles 
have'  been  wrought  to  uphold,  and  which  so  many  Saints  and 
Fathers  of  the  Church  have  for  ages  past  labored  in  all  countries 
to  preach  and  inculcate  on  the  divine  authority  r — that  this  doctrine 
should  be  declared  in  danger  from  any  fancied  inferences  from  a 
lecture  on  Anatomy  at  the  College  of  Surgeons  of  London !  and 
.  that  the  counteraction  of  this  imagined  danger  should  be  under- 
taken on  the  half-intelligible  principles  of  psychology,  which  cer- 
tain ingenious  persons  have  kbored  to  extract  from  the  medical 
writings  of  M.  Hunter ! !  f 

I  will  not  pretend  to  say,  among  the  heretical  mobs  of  confiicting 
sectaries  which  have  sprung  up  from  time  to  time,  and  marked  the 

'  See  Spureheim's  Physiognomical  Systenii  and  Forster's  Phreuology. 
Lomlun^  1815. 
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M)gres8  of  Prbt^atanf  disufiioAt!  vhat  nenT  grounds  of  Faith  may 
haf  e  been  discovered  (  Biit»  among  the  members  of  the  umyetss^ 
churchy  the  tide  of  divine  grace  seems  not  yet  come  to  this  \ow> 
ebb.  And  while  the  good  Catholic  Jias  the  Miracle  of  the  Resnr« 
iiection  before  him^  and  such  a  succession  of  authorised  expound^* 
ers  of  the  Divine  Will  as  have  watched  with  Episcopal  vigilance 
over  the  Church  for  centuriesi  for  unerring  Guides  of  his  Faith, 
he  will  not  feel  under  any  necessity  of  raking  up  argument  from 
physiology  \  neither  will  any  Catholic  think  it  expedienti  when  he 
leek  his  religion  relax^  to  take  a  walk  to  Windmill  Street  in  order 
to  search  for  incentives  to  Faith  among  the  records  of  an  obscure 
school  of  Anatomy. 

Sinc^  l]tf>wever,  it  has  been  endeavored  to  place  Faith  on  this 
sandy  foundation,  and  to  call  in  the  aid  of  that  forbidden  fruit» 
nietaphysicSy  I  shall  try  to  expose  the  futility  of  each  argument 
separately,  and  to  show  that  the  only  genuine  result  of  metaphy* 
sical  speculation  is  to  convince  us  of  our  inability  to  penetrate,  by 
the  light  of  human  science,  beyond  the  objects  of  our  senses  in 
their  various  relations  :~-that  when  the  subtle  Serpent  of  Curiosity 
doth  tempt  us  to  eat  of  this  Tree  of  Elnowledge,  we  shall  surely  die 
—our  philosophy  failing  as  it  were  on  the  very  first  gust  of  a  fruit 
<<  i»hose  plani  grows  not  on  mortal  soiU\  Wandering  thus  beyond 
the  area  by  which  our  researches  are  limited,  we  get  a  faint  and 
glimmering  view  of  the  bounds  of  human  knowlege.  Ought  we 
not,  then,  either  to  seek  for  the  desired  Truth  from  other  sources^ 
or  else  to  abandon  a  fruitless  inquiry  i 


SECTION  VL—The  very  Inference,  that  a  Philosophical  De- 
duction from  Physiology  in  favor  of  an  immaterial  Principle 
is  necessary,  to  the  Support   of  Christianity,  shown  to  imply 

.    Scepticism* 

A  Miracle  is  said  to  be  some  act,  which  being  out  of  the  usual 
course  of  phenomena,  that  it  has  pleased  God  to  present  to  our 
perceptive  facuhies,  excites  admiration  and  wonder,  to  the  con- 
viction in  our  minds  that  Omnipotence  can  exert  his  power  in 
other  modes  besides  that  which  he  has  instituted  for  the  ordinary 
regulation  of  the  universe.  We  view  these  latter  phenomena  in 
their  relation  to  one  another  as  cause  and  effect.  And  seeing  that 
Cjach  effect  h^s  the  productive  functions  of  a  cause  exerted  in  giving 
origin  to  yet  other  effects,  and  that  this  process  seems  bound  up 
by  some  rules  laid  down  and  established^  so  do  we  speak  of  these 
causes  and  effects,  viewed  collectively,  as  constituting  the  Law  of 
Nature,  or  the  rule  laid  down  for  the  phenomesia  (woui  to  be. 

In  Gontemplatmg  this  c(mstant  order  of  appearances,  as  the  links 
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of  the  great  chain  pass  before  us  we  lose  sight  of  the  great-cause 
of  the  whole  ;  and  we  should  inevitably  be  lulled  into  a  belief  that 
the  material  atoms  of  the  universe  contained  within  themselves  the 
necessary  causes  of  their  own  phenomena,  were  it  not  for  the 
doctrine  taught  us  from  our  infancy,  that  there  existed  a  spiritual 
Being  who  had  caused  and  who  maintained  the  whole. 

The  correctest  deductions  from  mere  natural  philosophy  made 
ordinary  men  among  the  ancients  at  most  only  polytheists ;  while 
the  philosophers  were  atheists  in  every  thing  but  the  mere  profes- 
sion. The  name  of  atheist  the  heathen  philosophers  could,  in  fact, 
never  assume,  ad  it  implies  the  denial  of  that  Being,  the  very 
existence  of  whom  had  never  occurred  to  their  minds,  i'or  a  mere 
universal  cause  of  surrounding  effects,— -a  spiritus  intus  alens, — a 
soul  of  the  world, — co-existing  with  it,  and  producing  all  it& 
phenomena  by  necessary  agency,  cannot  in  any  sense  be  called  a 
God,  much  less  is  it  the  God  of  the  Christians.  Neither  can  we 
discover  the  doctrine  of  a  moral  God,  nor  any  idea  of  an  eternal 
Soul  belonging  to  man,  unconnected,  in  any  nation,  with  the 
belief  of  miraculous  proofs  to  support  it. 

The  ancient  Sabeists  believed  in  the  final  agency  of  the  Sun, 
Moon,  and  Stars,  because  to  their  presence  and  light  the  other 
phenomena  could  be  traced.  While  the  chosen  people  of  Israel 
acknowleged  Jehovah,  for  to  them,-— TA^  Sun  stood  still  in 
Gibeouy  and  the  Moon  in  the  VaUey  of  Ajalon. 

The  belief  in  the  existence  of  God,  in  his  Incarnation,  and  in  the 
future  existence  of  the  soul,  being  all  articles  of  Faith  supported 
by  Miracles  \  the  very  apprehension  that  deductions  from  natural 
philosophy  could  injure  them,  borders^  in  my  humble  opinion,  on 
scepticism  :  for  it  seems  to  imply  that  they  are  founded  on  the 
basis  of  natural  reason.  On  the  otner  hand,  the  philosopher  who, 
amidst  the  depth  of  his  physical  investigations,  fears  to  trespass  on 
the  divine  threshold,  and  stopping  short,  says  x^^Here  ends  philo^ 
sophi/f — this  is  the  prerogative  of  theology j — my  speculations  hxeoe 
nothing  in  common  mth  the  divine  Mysteries^ — evinces  a  modest 
and  humble  spirit,  and  exhibits  an  instructive  contrast  to  those 
who  vainly  imagitie  it  their  province  to  prove,  by  profane  reason- 
ings, Dogmas  which  religious  people  all  over  the  world  consent  to 
ascribe  to  some  sort  of  spiritual  revelation.  Fiar  be  it  from  me 
to  doubt  the  sincerity  of  motive  which  impelled  the  opponents  of 
M.  Laurence  to  this  strange  controversy.  I  believe  them  to  be 
highly  honorable  and  intellectual  men,  exalted  in  their  professions, 
and  happy  in  the  esteem  of  mankind ;  but  I  am  desirous  to  con- 
fine physiological  inquiries  within  their  proper  boundary,  in  order 
that  they  may  neither  become  ridiculous  in  the  estimation  of  philo- 
gophers  by  the  assumption  of  an  importance  to  which  they  have  no 
just  claim,  nor  odious  by  being  made  the  vehicles  of  persecution. 
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SECTION  lll.'-^Examination    of  M.   Ahernethys   Opinions 

respecting  Matter j  IJfey  and  Mind. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  trace  the  whole  history,  in  chronolo- 
gical order,  of  the  strange  and  irrelevant  controversy  about  the 
human  soul,  that  has  become  interwoven  with  the  Hunterian  Lec- 
tures, and  which  has  called  forth>  separate  publications  from  per- 
sons of  a  far  diiFerent  profession  from  that  of  anatomy  ^  but  I  shall 
briefly  examine  the  substance  of  those  opinions  and  arguments 
which  the  lectures  of  M.  Laurence  called  forth  from  his  medical 
brethren,  and  from  others  of  the  Protestant  persuasion. 

I  have  already  adverted  to  apparent  grounds  of  difierence  be- 
tween M.  Abemethy  and  M.  Laurence ;  and  the  opinions  of  each 
of  these  gentlemen  may  be  found  in  their  own  words  in  their  pub- 
lished lectures  delivered  at  the  College  of  Surgeons.  To  com- 
press the  substance  of  the  arguments  as  much  as  possible,  I  may 
observe  that  M.  Abemethy  makes  a  sort  of  division  of  the  dispu- 
tants into  his  own  party  and  that  of  his  opponents.  The  notions 
of  himself,  and  those  who  think  with  him,  are  deduced  from  the 
opinions  of  the  late  John  Hunter,  the  Surgeon,  respecting  Life ; 
and  I  think  they  may  be  thus  briefly  comprehended : — Man  is 
composed,  like  the  rest  of  the  universe,  of  Matter,  peculiarly 
organised — this  we  call  his  Body:  but  the  organisation  of  the 
Body  not  accounting  for  the  vital  activity  which  it  exhibits  during 
the  progress  of  its  development,  maturity,  and  decay,  so' we  are 
taught  to  ascribe  Life  to  a  separate  principle  which  pervades  the 
organic  structures  of  matter,  and  produces  their  vital  phenomena  in 
all  animals  and  vegetables.  This  vital  principle,  then,  causes  all 
the  automatic  functions,  supports  the  animal  machine  against  the 
decomposing  powers  of  numerous  chemical  agents,  resists  the 
eflects  of  frost  on  plants,  and,  in  short,  wherever  it  exists,  con- 
joined to  organisation,  it  constitutes  the  living  state.  For  the 
vegetable  kingdom,  this  principle  seems  sufficient ;  but  we  observe 
in  animals  phenomena  of  a  yet  higher  order«^an  Intelligence 
whereby  they  become  acquainted  with  the  world,  and  conscious  of 
their  own  existence.  Now  as  Vitality  alone  does  not  account  for 
Intelligence,  so  we  must  refer  the  latter  to  a  third  source,  which  we 
call  Mind, — a  principle  which  distinguishes  animals  from  vegetables, 
just  as  Life  distinguishes  vegetables  from  inorganic  matter,  formed, 
figured,  or  destroyed  by  chemical  agencies  alone.  M.  Laurence  ap- 
pears to  maintain  a  diflFerent  opinion,  in  substance  this : — ^That  there 
is  no  proof  to  be  deduced,  physiologically ,-of  the  separate  and  inde- 
pendent nature  of  these  three  principles  \  to  particular  organisms  we 
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invariablv  see  particular  functions  connected,  during  «  certain  pro- 
gress which  the  animal  machine  makes  through  growth,  maturity» 
and  decay,  to  eventual  dissolution.  The  vital  energies,  as  well  as 
the  intellectual,  keep  pace  with  the  progress  of  the  organic  machine, 
and  aire,  to  all  appearance,  destroyed  with  it.  As  we  have  never 
become  acquainted  with  either  thef  living  or  the  intelligent  princi- 
ple unconnected  with  organisation,  so  we  have  no  philosophical 
reason  to  regard  them  as  separate  existences.  They  may  be  pro- 
perties of  peculiarly  constructed  matter. 

Now  the  numberless  speculations  to  which  diese  views  of  phe- 
nomena give  birth,  might  be  amusing  enough  to  philosophers,  had 
religion  and  morality  been  kept  out  of  thQ  questi(Hi»  and  the  re- 
ligious historian  would  have  let  them  alone  i  but  when  the  advo- 
cates for  one  view  of  the  question  accuse  those  of  the  other  of 
undermining  doctrines  established  on  the  basis  of  miraculous  in- 
spirationi  it  then  becomes  the  theologian  to  expose  their  mutual 
fallacy,  and  to  remind  mankind  of  the  real  groundwork  of  faith. 

Again  $  if  M.  Laurence's  party  had  in  any  way  impeached  the 
veracity  of  Holy  Writ,  or  had  pretended  that  their  view  of  tbei 
mode  in  which  intelligence  manifested  itself  in  th&  natural  laws  of 
mundane  existence  militated  against  the  proofs  of  those  laws  being 
suspended  in  the  production  of  miracles,  then  would  they  have 
justly  fallen  under  the  censure  of  the  church.  But  as  the  matter 
now  stands,  it  is  the  other  parties  who  have  sinned  against  Scrip* 
ture,  by  implying  the  necessity  of  their  view  of  things  to  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Soul,— thus  limiting  the  miraculous  power  of  the 
Creator  to  protract  into  eternity  such  Beings  alone  aa  are  necessa- 
rily dependant  in  this  life  for  personal  Identity  on  a  distinct  priiw 
ciple.  The  Socinian  Priestley  never  even  went  this  length ;  lor  he 
endeavored  to  show  that  Identity  was  all  that  was  wanted,  and 
that  even  if  this  depended  on  some  form  of  matter,  God  could 
continue  it  hereafter  in  some  other  form.  But  sincere  Catholic 
Christians  cannot  be  even  beguiled  into  the  belief  induced  by  these 
dogmas,  that  any  thing  is  impossible  with  God,  who  has  declared 
himself .« able  even  of  sUmes  to  reuse  up  children  unto  Abra^ 
ham.*' 

I  shall^  now  proceed  to  a  closer  examination  of  the  doctrines  of 
both  parties  concerned  in  this  controversy,  and  endeavor  to  show 
that  as  neither  of  them  can  prove  their  opinions  by  physiological 
evidence,  we  must  have  recourse,  to  another  species  of  proof  for 
aU  we  know  of  the  human  soul.  Moreover,  that  physiological 
inquiry  ought  to  stop  where  the  senses  cease  to  furnish  evidence, 
and  that  the  moment  we  pursue  it  beyond  the  area  of  actual  obser* 
vation>  we  transgress  the  limits  which  nature  has  assigned  to  phi- 
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looophy^  atid  tres^aes  on  the  exdusive  pf^rogathre  of  inspired  per* 

fiOdEIS. 

In  the  wonderful  scale  of  beingSf  £rom  the  least  to  the  most 
perfect^  we  see  that  variety  of  orgaiiisation  i;^gttlarly  accompanies 
variety  of  functions  ;  ^nd  in  ascending  this  scale  we  constantly  findl 
that  toe  degree  of  perfection  in  the  organisalSon  of  each  species  it 
always  proportionate  to  the  measure  of  its  vital  and  intellectttal 
excellence.  Those  who  have  minutely  examined  the  comparative 
anatomy  of  the  Brain»  and  particularly  the  phrenologists  of  the 
school  of  Gall  and  Spurziieim^  are  eminently  qualified  to  attest 
this  fact^  to  the  kno^ege  of  which  they  have  patiently  and 
slowly  arrived  by  the  labors  of  the  scalpel*  But  they  have 
never  discovered  those  two  supposititious  existences^  Life  and 
Mind;  much  less  have  they  perceived  differences  in  the  scale  of 
Lives  and  Minds ;  foT  the  question  of  this  secondary  discovery  is 
merged  in  that  of  the  former*  Therefore,  according  to  the  strict 
rule  of  philosophising  laid  down  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton^  they  were 
.compelled  to  look  no  farther  for  a  cause  of  the  different  vital  and 
intellectual  ph^iomena  of  each  Being  than  to  its  respective  organise 
ation*  For  though  our  notion  of  causation  is  an  intuitive  feeling* 
and  is  dependant,  as  Doctor  Spurzheim  observes,  on  a  determinate 
Organ  of  the  Brain  ;  yet  an  application  of  it  to  particular  effects  is 
founded  on  the  observance  of  the  regular  conjunction  of  phe- 
nomena. In  our  investigations,  therefore,  into  the  causes  of  Life 
and  Mind,  philosophy  leads  us  to  Organisation,  and  no  further* 
And  I  believe  the  notion  of  a  separate  Mind  independent  of  Mat- 
ter, however  varied  in  different  countries,  and  transmogrified  by 
different  systeqis  of  philosophy,  has  been  derived  from  some  dis* 
dnct  source,  and  never  from  philosophical  uiquiry. 

When  M.  Abernethy  speaks  of  the  three  principles.  Body,  Life, 
and  Mind,  as  all  united,  yet  all  distinct  and  independent  of  each 
other,  he  seems  to  forget  that  so  far  as  natural  proofs  go,  their 
independence  is  completely  a  gratuitous  assumption,  and  that  there 
is  not  much  more  evidence  of  their  distinctness.  A  writer,  in  a 
•new  publication  caUed  the  <<  Inquirer,'''  endeavors  to  defend 
this  opinion  concerning  the  distinct  nature  of  the  Mind  by  a  cu- 
rious argument,  deduced  evidently  from  a  sophism  of  Condorcet. 
He  says  that  we  only  know  Matter  in  its  sensible  qualities  or 
effects,  and  hot  in  itself;  and  that  in  like  manner  we  know  Spirit 
by  a  consciousness  of  other  effects.  Now  while  I  admit  the  pr»» 
mary  assertion,  I  must  reject  the  deduction :  for  though  we  know 
Objects  only  in  their  relation  to  the  Subject,  yet  this  relation,  as 
far  as  Matter  is  concerned,  is  uniform  and  constant,  otherwise 

■  "  Inquirer/'  the  first  Article  in  No.  II. 
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there  could  l)e  no  each  thing  a$  STatematic  knowlege.  Hie 
natural  construction  of  our  Brain  likewise  obliges  us  to  infer  from 
this  knowlege  of  the  sensible  qualities  of  Objects  their  actual  ex- 
istence in  the  external  world,  and  to  individualise  them.  But  I 
cannot  in  any  way  see  the  application  of  all  this  to  the  separate 
existence  of  tne  Mind.  Suppose  I  grant  the  writer  that  we  know 
the  Mind  in  like  manner  by  its  qualities,--^let  us  see  how  far  this 
will  bear  us  out  in  the  discovery  of  its  spiritual  and  distinct  nature* 
I  will  take  the  mental  quality  of  imagination.  I  imagine,  for  in- 
stance, a  golden  ball,  and  being  conscious  of  the  power  of  pro« 
ducing  it  in  recollection  after  the  Object  is  removed,  I  am  told 
that  I  am  hence  to  infer  a  Mind  of  which  this  imagination  is  a 
quality.  Now,  according  to  our  above  admitted  philosophy,  when 
the  golden  ball  was  really  present  I  saw  and  touched  it,  and  thence 
knew  it  by  its  sensible  qualities,  and  by  intuitive  inference  believed 
in  the  existence  of  the  object.  When  the  ball  was  removed,  and 
its  image  nevertheless  reproduced  by  imagination,  I  inferred  hence 
the  existence  of  the  Subject^  that  is  of  my  mind,  of  which  this  re- 
productive power  may  be  called  a  quality :  all  this  I  admit ;  but 
Xdo  not  by  this  mode  of  inference  dispossess  myself  of  the  belief 
that  the  Subject  is  both  material  and  mortal  \  I  may  as  well  sup- 
pose it  to  be  the  Brain  as  any  other  things  at  least  as  far  as 
this  argument  goes.  The  same  will  hold  good  of  reasoning,  com- 
paring, holding  in  mental  review^  or  aiiy  other  quality  of  Intelli- 
gence. 

I  grant  with  M.  Abemethy,  that  we  have  a  sort  of  intuitive 
consciousness  of  our  own  personal  identity  that  is  independent  of 
all  systematic  proof;  but  I  deny  his  position,  that  the  correctness 
of  this  consciousness  is  confirmed  by  physiological  inquiry.  Indeed, 
the  difEciilty  of  conceiving  Matter  and  Spirit  as  things  totally  dif- 
ferent and  yet  co-existing,  seemed  so  great  to  some  philosopher^ 
as  to  induce  them  to  embrace  the  counterpart  of  materialism,  and 
to  refer  every  phenomenon  to  Spirit,  to  the  exclusion  of  Matter 
altogether.  Such  was  the  metaphysical  philosophy  of  the  acute 
Bishop  Berkley,  who  endeavored,  by  a  set  of  extraordiary  argu* 
ments,  at  once  distinguished  for  their  ingenuity  and  fallacy,  to 
x>verthrow  what  he  conceived  to  be  the  materialising  tendency  of 
the  arrogant  mathematical  philosophy  of  his  days.'  As  the  mass 
of  mankind  are  somewhat  more  capable  of  appreciating  the  weight 
of  authority  than  of  reasoning  for  themselves,  so  the  learned 
Bishop's  opinions  gained  ground  for  a  time,  and  he  would  have^ 
perhaps,  acquired  a  longer  posthumous  reputation,  had  he  not,  by 

'  See  «  Hylas  and  Philonoos,"  by  Bishop  Berkley  j  also  his  "  Theory  of 
Vision." 
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some  fatality,  almost  unaccountable,  concluded  a  soleom  treatise 
on  the  Holy  Trinity  with  an  elaborate  eulogium  on  the  panaceatic 
virtues  of  tar^water. 

To  return  to  M.  Abemethy.  He  reminds  us  of  various  other 
subtile  existences,  besides  Life,  which  pervade  matter,as  Air»  Lights 
Electricity,  and  the  Galvanic  Fluid.  Now  if  these  principles 
produce  such  surprising  eflFects  on  one  class  of  substancest 
why  may  not  they^  under  certain  modifications,  become  the  moving 
principle  of  the  nervous  system,  and  the  Brain  ?  The  ancient 
Persians  ascribed  every  thing  to  these  principles,  and  worshipped 
the  Spirit  of  Fire. 

AU  these  are  admittedly  mere  hypotheses.  I  am  conscious  of 
Time  and  Space ;  but  ihey  cannot  be  defined.  I  know  not  the 
mode  or  measure  of  them ;  and  when  I  attempt  to  reflect  on  the 
infinite  extension  of  the  one,  and  the  eternal  duration  of  the  other^ 
I  am  lost,  and  find  that  the  subject  outstrips  the  measure  of  power 
allotted  to  a  limited  organisation.  In  like  manner,  though  I  am. 
conscious  of  my  own  personal  identity,  I  am  wholly  incapable  of 
conceiving  the  mode  and  future  duration  of  it,  having  no  data  to 
go  upon.  Moreover,  I  am  contented  to  dispense  with  a  vain  phi-* 
losophy  involving  all  kinds  of  absurdities,  and  to  rest  my  faith  in 
spiritual  things  on  a  distinct  species  of  evidence. 

The  paragraph  I  am  now  writing  is  an  interpolation,  written 
after  the  rest  of  these  sheets,  and  was  suggested  by  a  letter  from  a 
friend,  calling  my  attention  to  some  observations  on  Doctor  Bar-* 
clay's  and  M.  Abemethy's  opinions,  in  the  <<  Medical  Reposi-* 
tory.''  ^  Some  authors  speak  of  our  knowlege  of  matter  as  in- 
volving the  belief  of  a  substratum  or  Essence  independent  of  ita 
sensible  qualities,  while  others  contend  that  we  ought  to  reeard 
only  the  qualities  of  matter  as  having  a  real  existence,  which 
we  perceive  by  our  senses,  and  deny  any  such  substratum.  I  am 
compelled  to  quote  these  observations,  in  order  distinctly  to  apply 
to  them  what  I  have  already  said  of  Object  and  Subject.  I  am 
ready  to  grant  diat,  in  perceiving  the  color,  the  visiole  and  tan-: 
gible  form,  and  the  smell  and  taste  of  objects,  we  have  a  pretty 
tolerable  knowlege  of  their  existence,  which  is  so  far  a  positive 
knowlege,  that  while  our  senses  continue  to  act,  we  cai^iot 
doubt  of  it.  If  these  qualities,  in  a  given  object,  were  always 
constant,  if,  in  other  words,  the  extent,  figujre,  and  color  of  a 
*  given  globe  were  at  all  times  recognised  as  the  same,  then  might 
we  almost  identify  these  qualities  with  the  existence  of  the  Object* 
But  here  comes  a  difficult  question.  When  I  view  a  building,  as 
for  instance^  a  church^  at  a  great  distance,  it  appears  a  confused 

«  <<  Medical  Repository/'  for  |83S|  p.  ,191. 
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apediy  hsrkig  no  peiceifable  fecm  or  cdof >  and  fttbCmEag  no 
aentible  angle ;  wbni»  howerer^  I  a|iptoadi»  and  take  a  near  i^iew 
of  it»  then  it  aeems  a  large  petfect  building,,  having  windows, 
a  portal^  a  apfare^  &c.  Notr  which  ig  it  reatty^z  apeck  or  a 
buildings  aiace  it  appears  this  or  that  accoiding  to  its  distance 
from  &  bdiolder  ?  I  admit,  with  Berkley,  that  at  cither  the 
near  or  the  far  distance,  my  expediences  enable  me  to  rectsgnue  a 
church.  But  then  follows  this  ineritable  dilemma  :-*>either  that  a 
church  is  one  thii^  at  one  distance,  and  another  thing  at  another, 
on  the  supposition  that  the.  perceived  qualities  constitute  its  exist- 
ence ;  or  that  the  object  actually  has  an  existence  independent  of 
its  qiudides  perceived  by  the  mind.  These  considerations  seem  to 
have  suggested  the  <<  Objective  and  Subjective  Reality"  of  Kant's 
pittlosophy*  I  confess  my  own  opinion  inclines  the  same  way; 
and  while  I  am  invariably  conscious  of  a  belief  of  the  actual  ex- 
istence of  the' object,  the  qualities  of  which  I  perceive,  I  am  in- 
duced to  asccibe  that  belief  to  some  determinate  law  of  nature, 
whereby  we  snre  made  to  connect  together  the  evidences  of  the 
difierent  senses,  and  to  believe  intuitively  in  the  existence  of  the 
objects  that  excite  their  activity  :  an  opinion  which  has  been  con- 
firmed by  the  discovery  of  an  Organ  of  Individuality  placed  in  the 
centre  of  the  forehead,  amidst  those  Organs  by  which  we  know 
ihd  different  qualities  of  matter.  Now,  in  order  to  clear  the  way 
to  that  fortress  where  M.  Abern<ethy's  mind  delights  to  lodge,  I 
shall  put  this  sweeping  question : — CNoes  he  mean  to  say  that  the 
percipient  principle  in  masi  exists  unconnected  with  any  sensible 
qualities?  If  so,  then  how  am  I,  who  receive  all  my  natuial 
knowlege  by  the  senses,  to  become  convinced  that  there  be  such 
a  thing  ?  Suppose  he  should  answer  me  by  saying — You  are 
conscious  of  perceptions,  therefore  there  must  oe  a  percipient.  ! 
shoidd  then  reply  again — Tes ;  but  they  are  perceptions  of  dM( 
qualities  of  matter ;  and  if  I  should  even  concede  so  far  as  to  allow^ 
with  Kant,  that  these  perceived  qualities  of  color,  figure,  &c. 
belonged  to  o))jects  which  have  an  independent  existence  in  the 
external  wbrld,  and  constitute  the  rdation  between  those  objects 
and  a  percipient  subject,  still  it  by  no  means  follows  from  hence 
diat  the  subject  which  perceives  has  any  higher  pretension  toim* 
materiality  than  the  objects  which  are  perceived.  I  wiU*  repeat 
the  question  in  yet  other  words,  and  allow  the  doctrine  of  Dar- 
win, that  formi  color,  and  other  qualities  of  bodies,  were  configu* 
rations  of  our  organs  of  sense.  M.  Abernethy  would  perh^s 
add,  that  though  this  might,  in  one  sense,  be  true,  there  must  be 
something  else  that  perceived  these  configurations ;  the  eye  is  a 
camera-obscura,  and  the  objects  are  painted  on  the  Retina,  but 
there  must  be  ian  ulterior  something  to  see  the  said  retinal  picture. 
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Seeing  and  fttUag  may  be  effected  by  motiions  pf  the  ofgam  of 
eense^  and  reflecting  and  xeasoning  may  be  owing  to  motions  pf 
the  organs  of  the  brain  %  but  there  must  be  an  ulterior  Intelligence 
to  perceive  them.  That  this  proposition  itself  is  quite  proofless 
appears  evident  to  me,  as  it  is  as  easy  to  coriceive  how  the  brain 
can  think,  as  to  shift  the  difficulty  on  another  unproved  perci- 
pient principle.  A  parallel  question  may  be  put  with  regard  to 
the  cause  of  the  world.  Is  it  not  as  easy  to  believe  in  an  uncreated 
world  existing  from  all  eternity  (as  Frederic  the  Great  believed), 
as  it  ift  to  imagine  an  eternal  Spirit,  who  created  it  out  of  no- 
thing  ? 

But  even  if  a  percipient  principle  in  man,  superadded  to  organis- 
ation, were  conceded,  it  would  not  follow  necessarily  that  this 
principle  was  either  immaterial  or  immortal.  Neither  can  I  dis- 
cover that  we  are  assisted  by  the  supposition  of  this  tertium  quidf 
this  mediating. principle,  placed  in  the  scale  of  importance  betweea 
Body  and  Mind,  called  Life.  The  creo/xa^  ^^vx^,  and  vov^,  of  some 
of  the  ancient  philosophers,  agree  very  well  with  the  Somatopsy- 
chonoologia  (anatomists  Mrill  not  censure  me  for  hard  names)  of 
Dr.  Barclay,  M.  Abernethy,  and  other  physicians ;  and  I  do  not 
object  to  it  myself  as  a  hypothesis^  by  no  means  at  variance  with 
the  opinion  of  the  ancients.  I  feel  too  as  if  I  were  something 
more  than  my  organism  implies ;  but  whether  or  no  I  should  have 
believed  thus  much,  had  I  not  been  told  so  from  my  infancy,  I 
cannot  pretend  to  say ;  but  of  this  I  am  certain,  that  I  should 
never  have  admitted  the  doctrine  in  question  as  a  legitimate  deduc-r 
tion  from  physiology. 

Volney,  in  his  «  Ruines^  and  Dupuis,  in  his  *<  Origine  da  tous 
les  Ctdtes/'  endeavor  to  trace  the  beEef  in  a  creative  Spirit,  and  in 
the  separate  existence  of  the  Soul,  to  physical  causes,  and  the  pro- 
gress of  reasoning  $  while  the  Christian,  disdaining  their  profanity, 
appeals  with  confidence  to  the  miracles  so  often  performed,  m 
attestation  of  the  sanctity  of  the  Holy  Catholic  Church,  as  proofs 
of  her  divine  authority,  and  seeks  in  her  councils  for  the  explana- 
tion of  those  purely  spiritual  truths,  which  sceptical  Philosophy 
labors  in  vain  to  resolve  into  doubts,  and  which  certain  well- 
meaning  Protestant  writers  have  inadvertently  placed  in  a  pro- 
blematical point  of  view  by  the  obtrusion  of  irrelevant  arguments 
ki  their  support. 

I  cannot  conclude  this  chapter  without  adverting  to  the  high 
and  distinguished  virtue  and  talents  of  the  gentleman  whose  opi* 
ftions  are  herein  canvassed.  No  one  can  read  his  works,  now 
become  the  basis  of  medical  practice,  and  not  at  once  discover  the 
medical  philosopher,  and  the  benevolent  man.  I  trust,  therefore^ 
from  his  known  character,  tjiat  he  will  reflect  on  the  real  tendency 
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of  lu6  theological  writings,  and  that  he  would  excuse  ine»  ahould 
he  ever  become  acquainted  with  me,  for  this  imperfect  and  hum- 
ble attempt  to  point  out  to  him  and  his  readers  the  true  path 
which  leads  to  glory— -unlimited  freedom  of  inquiry. 

SECTION  IV,— SoTwc  difficult  Questions  proposed  to  the  Soma" 

topsychonoological  Theorist, 

Out  of  the  theory  of  Matter,  Life,  and  Mind,  which  we  have 
just  been  considering,  there  arise  some  difficult  questions  in  phy* 
siology,  which  no  researches  seem  hitherto  to  have  promised  the 
slightest  chance  of  solving.  I  shall  proceed  to  state  a  few  of  these 
questions,  as  it  seems  to  me  that  the  rationality  and  probability  of 
die  theory  must  in  some  measure  rest  on, their  capability  of  solu* 
tion ;  a  task  which  appears  naturally  to  devolve  on  its  sup* 
porters. 

Admitting  Life  to  be  a  principle  independent  of  the  Body,  it 
would  follow,  I  think,  that  this  vital  ptinciple  in  one  individual 
must  be  independent  of  the  vital  principle  in  another  \  every  man's 
Jife  must  have  its  own  separate  existence.  Now  it  is  granted  by  all 
that  the  formative  nisus  in  generation  is  an  effect  of  the  same 
principle  as  other  phenomena  in  the  animal  economy  are«  I  ask, 
then,  of  the  Somatopsychonoologists^  whether  they  admit  a  point 
of  time  at  which  the  foetus  in  utero  ceases  to  he  upheld  by  the 
living  principle  of  the  mother,  and  begins  to  perform  its  functions 
by  means  of  its  own  life  alone  ? 

I  propose  to  the  same  party  a  still  greater  difficulty  with  regard 
to  the  independent  nature  of  Mind.  Do  they  admit  that  there  is 
a  moment  of  time  wherein  the  foetus  is  first  endowed  with  con* 
sciousness  by  the  gift  of  an  independent  intellectual  principle  ? 

If  they  admitted  this  question  to  be  capable  of  an  easy  solution^ 
another  would  arise  respecting  the  Soul,  yet  more  intricate.  At 
what  period  of  uterogestation  does  the  offspring  acquire  a  separate 
and  independent  soul  that  is  to  exist  for  ever  ? 

Again :  does  an  independent  life,  and  an  eternal  soul,  belong  to 
every  species  of  monstrosity  ?  or,  are  there  limits  beyond  which 
nature  cannot  err  in  producing  monstrous  organisms,  capable  of 
becoming  the  receptacle  of  independent,  vital,  and  intellectual 
principles  ? 

All  questions  respecting  generation  involve  great  difficulties  ^ 
but  I  will  ask  any  candid  philosopher,  whether  the  objections  to 
the  solution  of  the  above  questions  are  not  more  glaringly  diffi- 
cult, on  the  supposition  of  the  three  independent  principles  of 
Body,  Life,  and  Mind,  than  they  would  be  if  we  were  to  regard 
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both  vitality  ahd  intelligence  as  inherent  properties  of  the  atoms  of 
matter  ?  since  we  find  that  both  are  manifested  by  imperceptibles 
degrees,  in  proportion  as  matter  acquires  organic  form  and  consis* 
tency,  from  the  very  first  impregnation  made  in  the  ovarium  of 
the  mother,  to  the  evolution  and  evejitual  perfection  of  the  child  ? 
Another  question  that  suggests  itself,  is,  whether,  in  the  scale  of 
beings,  there  are  more  than  one  sort  of  vital  principles,  and  more 
than  one  sort  of  minds  ?  For  the  differences  observable  in  the 
character  of  individuals  being  referred  to  their  organs^  it  may  be 
supposed  either  that  the  mind  is  always  the  same,  and  its  differ- 
ent manifestations  depend  on  the  instruments  it  is  possessed  of^  or 
the  mind  itself  may  be  subject  to  variety,  and  may  have  its  organ 
in  each  individual  adapted  to  its  own  inherent  peculiarities.  <)n 
the  latter  supposition  of  mens  cvjusque  is  est  quisquet  as  Cicero 
says,  every  different  animal  has  a  different  mind,  and  an  idiot  or 
weak  man  has  no  natural  hope,  when  the  soul  leaves  her  mansion 
in  this  Jleshy  nook,  of  an  equality  of  condition  with  the  man  of 
ability*  On  the  former  hypothesis,  the  mind  itself  of  a  fool  is 
the  same  as  the  mind  of  a  philosopher,  only  the  one  is  chained 
down  in  this  carnal  bondage  of  earth  to  a  more  perfect  organism. 

Again:  I  ask,  since  the  Somatopsychonoologist  admits  a  distinct 
an  din  dependent  mind  on  the  grounds  that  vitality  will  not  account 
for  perceptiveness,  must  not,  therefore,  mind  equally  belong  to 
other  animals  as  to  men  ?  For  animals  perceive  ;  and  that  they 
can  reason  also  has  been  clearly  proved. ,  Indeed,  though  the  gap 
between  the  most  perfect  animal  and  man  seems  wide  when  we 
consider  only  perfect  specimens  of  each,  yet  if  we  compare  an 
idiot  with  an  ouran  outan,  or  with  a  sensible  dog,  we  shall  find 
the  intellectual  powers  much  the  strongest  in.  the  animals :  the 
nature  of  the  proud  lord  of  the  creation  being  thus,  by  the  casual 
imperfections  to  which  he  is  subject,  made  to  stoop  to  the  level  of 
the  beasts,  and  thus  fill  up  an  apparent  hiatus  in  the  scale  of  liv» 
ing  creatures. 

If  the  animals  have  minds,  have  they  also  souls ;  that  is,  are 
their  minds  to  be  everlasting  ?  For  all  these  inquiries  are  legiti- 
mate on  the  principle  that  we  are  to  look  for  physiological  proofs 
of  spiritual  things. 

Perhaps  there  would  be  no  great  objection  on  the  part  of  reli- 
gionists to  admitting  animals  to  have  eternal  souls,  as  we  are  no 
Inhere  informed  to  the  contrary ;  our  religious  creed  and  duties 
relating  to  our  own  souls  alone.  But  then  where  is  this  to  stop  i 
Are  we  to  regard  polypi,  hydatids,  and  starfish,  as  having  souls  ? 
If  animals,  on  the  other  hand,  are  admitted  not  to  have  any  thing 
immortal  belonging  to  them,  this  admission  would  leave  the  doc- 
trine  of  human   immortality  in  a  very  awkward   predicament, 
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at  least  as  far  as  we  ate  enabled  to  judge  6f  things  by  ifatutal 
reason* 

Let  us  now  examine  what  are  called  X^ife  and  Mind  ih  a  state  of 
derang*ement.  For  though  the  bodily  fabric  be  the  visible  seat  of 
disorder,  both  in  diseases  of  bbdy  and  nlind^  yet  we  always  refer 
the  cause  to  the  irregular  operation  of  the  Vital  ptiticifley  either 
primary,  or  in  consequence  of  some  violence  dotie  to  the  bodily 
organs ;  and  till  within  a  few  yeats  insanity  used  to  be  ascribed  to 
a  faulty  operation  of  the  mind.  I  need  not  take  the  tirodblis  to 
remind  physiologists  that  they  know  of  tio  disorders  of  lilFe  elc^pt 
'Such  as  are  manifested  by  unnatuiral  conditions  of  some  one  or 
more  of  the  organic  parts  of  the  body ;  nor  need  I  bestow  much 
more  pains  to  satisfy  my  medical  readers  that  Urt  knbW  of  tuo 
species  of  madness  independent  of  disiordered  action  in  the  brain. 
The  increasing  knowlege  of  anatomy  is  every  day  adding  fresh 
^proofs  of  this.  The  skuUs  of  madmen  at^  found  to  be  of  ah 
unusual  density  and  hardness,  while  the  btam  esEhtbits  marks  bf 
much  inflammation.  Particular  species  of  ihsanity  correspond  i6 
the  disorder,  or  loss  of  particular  organs  *,  and  SO  far  from  the  fact 
asserted  by  some  unprofessional  Writers  being  true,  that  the  ftti^ 
ttons  of  intellect  can  go  on  without  their  particular  org^n^,  tt  has 
become  notorious  not  only  that  no  faculty  h^s  ever  oUtiiv^d  itis 
organ,  but  also  that  no  faculty  of  the  mind  ts  eveir  poweifU 
where  its  appropriate  organ  is  naturally  small.  Nov^-,  seeing  that 
the  manifestations  of  mind  are  deranged,  weakened,  €it  Aettt6Yt<ik 
with  the  respective  material  instrument  of  each>  it  fdlows  Ait  if 
the  physiologist  admits  an  independent  iand  distintt  rnind^  te 
must  yet  allow  it  to  be  under  the  constant  contkt)!  of  m^tet; 

It  has  been  said,  again,  that  perceptivehess  is  nbt  ih  the  hiatetial 
organs,  because  a  person  whose  organ  of  vision  is  decayed^  Hhay 
have  recollection  of  visible  objects,  or  mental  phantasms,  as  they 
are  called :  that,  moreover,  if  the  rays  of  iiglit  do  fall  on  the  retikiaj 
80  as  to  produce  figures,  there  must  be  another  and  a  percej^d^ 
tje  behind  to  see  them.  This  b  in  one  sense  ttue  \  that  is,  the 
perception  of  visible  objects,  as  wiell  as  thi^  recollectioh  of  theihy  ii 
not  in  the  retina ;  but  it  may,  and  ptobably  is,  in  some  lother  part 
of  the  brain,  with  which  the  nerves  of  the  eye  are  ih  c6&h^uhtca^ 
tion.  The  same  may  be  said  of  all  the  other  senses :  a  hian  will 
sometimes  refer  sensations  to  the  extremities  of  a  Timb,  which 
has  long  been  separated  from  the  body.  There  may  be  a  com- 
mon centre  of  sensation,  and  dn  this  common  centre  may  depend 
the  consciousness  of  identity ;  but  if  this  were  granted,  I  have 
already  shown  that  the  spirituality  and  everlastinghess  of  iiAi 
central  part  does  not  follow.  Can  the  advocates  for  the  qtres- 
tionable  physiology  of  the  new  Huiiiterian  school  bring' fohvatd* 
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,  jingle  case  of  dennged  intellect,  &nd  at  the  same  time  prove  theit 
pretensions  to  such  a  knowlege  of  minute  anatomy  as  shall  be 
.capable  of  demonstrating  that  the  said  mental  derangement  occurs 
in  a  perfectly  healthy  organism  ? 

In  opposition  to  this  question,  I  ask,  Does  not  daily  experience 
.prove  the  invariable  ccHinexion  between  deranged  intellect  and 
the  diseased  state  of  the  brain  and  nervous  system  i 

In  conclusion,  I  shall  propose  to  the  phy£|iologist  to  consider 
what  happens  at  the  death  of  animated  beings.  Does  the  vital 
.spark  always  go  out  in  an  instant,  and  thus  momentarily  set  free 
the  soul  from  the  body  ?  For  if  Life  and  Mind  be  independent 
existences,  they  must  either  be  attached  to  the  body*  or  not,  and 
there  can  be  no  intermediate  state.  Appeatances,  certainly,  in 
some  cases  of  natural  death,  seem  to'favor  the  notion  that  the  fatal 
process  is  going  on  slowly  and  gradually,  without  there  being  any 
distinct  point  of  time  separating  life  and  death.  What  will  ht 
said,  again^  of  the  state  of  a  distinct  perceptive  principle  in  cases 
of  suspended  animation  ?  Where  is  then  the  Mind  ?  And  if  re- 
animation  had  never  taken  place,  at  what  point  would  the  triple 
Union  of  principles,  maintained  by  the  Somatopsychonoologist^ 
.have  been  dissolved  i 

Again  :  I  must  allude  to  momentary  resuscitation  of  vitality.  I 
remember  once  seeing  a  cruel  experiment  on  a  kitten,  when,  after 
the  animal  had  been  to  all  appearance  killed  by  a  sufficient  cause^ 
the  brain  was  suddenly  contused,  which  was  followed  by  violent 
and  apparently  painful  contortions  of  the  body.  Siipilar  pheno;- 
niena  are  familiar  to  those  puny  imitators  of  John  Hunter  who 
disgrace  and  render  ridiculous  the  medical  profession  by  brutal 
experiments  on  the  nerves  of  living  animals. 

If  many  of  these  animals,  resuscitated  by  subsequent  violence 
done  to  their  apparently  dead  carcasses,  had  b^en  left  to  putrify  in 
quiet;  when  wotjld  the'  momentary  solution  of  life  and  mind  have 
taken  place  which  seems  so  essential  to  the  new  Hunterian  phyr 
siology  under  discussion  ?.  Lastly :  Do  not  all  these,  and  many 
other  similar  facts  in  the  natural  history  of  the  production,  life, 
and  death,  of  organized  beings,  admit  of  an  easier  solution,  on  the 
supposition  that,  the  atoms  of  matter  possess  the  properties  gra- 
tuitously ascribed  to  distinct  principles  therewith  conjoined,  atid 
that  these  atoms  acquire,  maintain^  and  lose  vitality  and  perceptive^ 
ness  by  degrees  ? 

Having  thus  left  these  qiuestiones  difficiles  to  be  solved  by  those 
Mrho  support  the  doctrine  out  of  which  they  naturally  arise*  I  feel 
induced  to  close  this  part  of  the  subject  by  stating,  that  notwitli- 
standing  all  the  high  natural  probability,  of  a  material  cause  of 
phenomena,  the  good  Catholic  doubts  not  of  the  mysterious  union 
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of  Body»  Life^  and  Mind,  on  an  authority  which  commands  his  faith, 
but  deigns  not  to  direct  his  reason ;  and  that  the  merit  of  so  believ- 
ing this  doctrine  as  a  Christian,  varies  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  his 
view  of  its  probability  as  a  philosopher. 

In  conclusion,  I  will  for  a  moment  imagine  myself  performing 
the  honorable  functions  of  an  advocate  for  justice,  and  the  philoso- 
phers and  moralists  of  Europe  shall  be  my  jury.  In  pleading  the 
cause  of  the  materialists,  I  say  then,  the  labors  of  M.  Hunter  have 
mainly  contributed  to  call  forth  those  physiological  inquiries,  the 
philosophy  resulting  from- which  has  been  so  much  complained  of; 
and  the  honest  student,  in  a  splendid  museum,  is  called  on  by  the 
Hunterian  school  to  examine  his  subject  patiently,  and  to  draw  his 
own  conclusion  from  facts.  Is  it  then  just,  that  ^certain  advocates 
for  the  Hunterian  physiology,  who  view  things  in  one  particular 
manner,  should  censure  those  who  candidly  avow  a  different  con- 
clusion from  the  same  premises  ?  Or  that  a  particular  school  of 
physiology  should  first  excite  investigation,  and  afterwards  perse- 
cute my  clients  or  inferences  which  inquiry  has  forced  on  their 
notice,  and  obliged  them  to  assent  to  ? 

I  may  moreover  regard  my  clients  as  directing  me  to  plead  only 
in  this  court  of  justice  against  the  physiological  and  moral  charges. 
For  the  alleged  grand  offence  against  Heaven,  they  are  willing  to 
await  the  awful  judgment  of  a  Higher  tribunal. 


SECTION  v.— Part  of  M.  Rennelfs  Argument  shown  to  be 

erroneous,  and  the  rest  superfluous. 

I  NOW  come  to  consider  M.  Rennell's  extraordinary  mode  of 
defending  tue  independent  nature  of  mind  against,  the  supposed 
injurious  consequences  of  M.  Laurence's  materialism.  M.  Ren- 
nell  seems  to  go  a  step  farther  than  M.  Abernethy,  and  to  advance 
positions  which,  if  they  were  tenable,  would  unlink  the  chain  of 
the  latter  gentleman's  Somatopsychonoology. 

One  of  M.  Abemethy's  main  doctrines,  is  the  mysterious  union 
of  the  three  anthropopoietic  constituents!  aeofiUy  ^vxyi,  and  vous, 
and  he  never  doubts  of  the  necessary  agency  of 'the  organs  of  the 
brain  in  all  the  mind's  manifestations  in  this  world.  M.  Rennell, 
however,  in  a  sort  of  clumsy  attack  on  MM.  Gall  and  Spurzheim's 
craniology,  actually  goes  the  length  of  inferring,  that  a  man  can 
think  independently  of  the  brain !  And  he  draws  his  inference 
from  misunderstood  medical  cases.  It  is  well  known,  that  after 
portions  of  the  brain  have  been  destroyed  by  casualty  or  by  dis- 
ease, the  functions  of  the  mind  have  been  for  a  time  continued. 
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M.  Rennell  eeems  to  regard  this  circuimstance  as  affording  an  une- 
quivocal proof  that  the  mind  is  not  necessarily  dependent  on  this 
organ.  Now  the  error  in  this  instance  is  the  counterpart  of  that 
which  is  detected  in  the  last  chapter ;  for  while  we  there  catch  the 
physiologist  going  astray  into  the  mazes  of  theology,  we  are  now 
equally  surprised  to  find  the  theologian  running  wild  in  the  un« 
known  regions  of  anatomical  science.  Both  the  parties  alluded  to 
justly  comn^and  our  esteem  and  regard  in  their  own  province ;  but 
if  the  Ne  sutor  ultra  crepidam  can  be  respecifidhf  applied,  this 
glaring  instance  of  the  gratuitous  interchange  of  professions  will 
afford  a  yery  good  case  in  point  for  its  application. 

I  beg  leave  here  to  refer  M.  Rennell  to  any  good  anatomist  for 
a  refutation  of  his  position.  All  the  organs  of  the  brain  are 
double ;  there  being  an  orgap  of  similar  functions  in-  each  hemi* 
sphere  of  the  brain :  and  no  instance  was  ever  knovcm  of  any  given 
function  of  the  mind  being  carried  on  after  the  loss  of  both  its  ap- 
propriate organs. 

The  natural  order  of  things  now  leads  me  to  the  consideration 
of  dreams.  These  nocturnal  phantasmata  which  disturb  the  soft 
embraces  of  Morpheus  with  their  playful  and  visionary  forms,  so 
far  from  testifying  to  the  independence  of  spirit,  rather  confirm  its 
dependence  on  matter.  They  are  suggested  often  by  pain,  by 
sounds,  and  by  various  bodily  sensations,  in  the  same  manner  as 
trains  of  waking  ideas  are.  There  are  all  kinds  and  degrees  of 
dreaming,  from  the  imaginations  of  half  sleep  in  an  easy  arm-chair 
after  dinner,  to  the  epbialtes.  We  sometimes  dream  that  we  are 
dreaming,  and  that  we  have  so  dreamed  before^  making  a  sort  of 
voluntary  effort  to  awaken  ourselves ;  we  feel  surprise  in  our 
dreams  at  viewing  combinations  of  things  we  never  saw  before, 
which  could  not  be  the  case  if  one  undivided  independent  soul 
produced  the  appearances  \  but  which  i^reconcileable  to  the  doc-* 
trine,  that  a  multitude  of  organs,  in  different  states  of  sleep  and 
▼igilance^  produce,  by  their  own  internal  activity  and  power  of  no- 
vel combination,  images  which  are  viewed  by  another  percipient 
organ  with  astonishment.  What  I  have  said  does  not  settle  the 
question  whether  or  no  the  percipient  be  material }  but  it  goes  to 
prove  the  material  nature  of  the  organs  wherein  the  images  are 
perceived,  and  destroys  the  argument  of  Baxter  '  and  others,  who 
would  infer  the  independent  nature  of  the  mind  from  dreams. 
Some  curious  facts  in  dreaming,  too  numerous  to  be  detailed  here, 
seem  to  show  that  the  organs  of  one  hemisphere  sometimes  become 
vigilant,  while  those  of  the  other  remain  dormant.  In  proportion, 
however,  as  the  Will  becomes  active,  we  dispel  the  illusion,  and  at 

*  Baxter's  Enquiry ,  9  vols.  8vo.  London,  1745. 
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length  aws^ke.  And  what  is  this  power  of  which  we  are  conscious, 
which  can  awaken  and  can  control  the  subaltern  organs  ?  and  what 
is  the  extent  and  nature  of  this  control  i  In  Doctor  Forster^s 
<<  Phrenology  y*  he  has  regarded  the  Organs  of  Comparison,  Causa- 
lit7»  and  Individuality!  as  constituting  a  sort  of  board  of  control,  in- 
vested with  voluntary  power ;  but  many  subsequent  reflections  by 
this  time  have  convinced  him,  that  the  members  of  this  board  only 
sift  and  compare  the  evidence  furnished  by  the  senses  and  other 
organs  of  the  knowing  faculties ;  but  they  are  not  the  voluntary 
judges  !'  I  here  feel,  as  M«  Abernethy  does,  that  there  may  be  a 
common  centre ;  a  power  somewhere,  which  perceives,  and  which 
controls  the  other  organs.  But  I  think  no  proof  can  be  adduced, 
that  this  principle  be  not  material.  The  organs  of  the  brain  have 
commissures,  aind  as  all  the  fibres  never  have  been,  nor  ever  can 
be,  fairly  dissected,  we  may  as  easily  suppose  a  material  as  a  spiri- 
tual common  centre. 

Dreams,  then,  are  clearly  cerebral  phenomena  ;  but  this  doctrine 
will  not  invalidate  the  pjroof  of  the  prophetic  use  God  may  have 
formerly  made  of  them :  for  his  omnipotence  may  excite  material 
organs  in  a  definite  manner,  so  as  to  convey  true  prophecies.  It  is 
not  the  spectra  themselves  that  are  wonderful,  but  their  coincidence 
with  events.     The  same  argument  holds  good   with    regard  to 

f hosts  and  other  apparitions.     The  phantoms  themselves  may,  as 
)r.  Ferriar  *  observes,  be  referrible  to  motions  of  the  organs  of 
the  brain,  like  ocular  spectra  in  the  retina,  or  the  imaginary  sounds 
and  noises  that  some  nervous  people  hear ;  but  their  coincidence 
.  vrith  the  events  which  they  seem  to  predict  or  accompany  consti- 
tutes the  astonishing  part  of  their  history.    It  is  not  wonderful 
that  I  should  have  a  very  vividly  marked  spectrum,  either  sleeping 
or  musing,  of  an  absent  friend  *,  but  it  would  become  exceedingly 
impressive  if  I  should  next  morning  get  an  unexpected  letter  to 
say  that  he  were  just  dead  1  I  have  felt  it  necessary  to  introduce 
this  digression,  in  order  to  guard  against  any  misappKcaticm  of  my 
doctrine,  to  the  detriment  of  the  belief  we  are  taught  to  entertain, 
that  God  has  at  different  times  operated  at  once  on  our  minds,  and 
conyeyed  information  by  dreams,  by  visions  of  angels,  of  bloody 
crosses  seen  in  the  air,  by  raising  spectres  of  the  dead,  and  by 
other  unusual  apparitions.    For  in  whatever  way  these  spectra  may 
be  accounted  for,  either  as  being  real  existences  in  some  cases,  or 
s^s  being  always  mere  nervous  actions,  their  divine  and  miraculous 
character  will  ever  be  sufficiently  marked  by  the  future  or  coinci- 
dental development  of  the  express  object  of  their  mission. 

X  have  not  thought  it  worth  while  to  animadvert  to  the  remain- 

^  Refer  to  his  later  publications.  ^  Ferriar  on  Apparitions. 
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der  pf  M.  Renneirs  arguments,  because  I  consider  tbem  quite  un* 
physiological}  as  well  as  unnecessary  to  the  support  of  the  Christian 
faith  I  since  the  Catholic  church,  in^her  written  and  traditbnal  evir 
dences,  is  acknowleged  to  possess  all  pec.essary  proofs  of  the 
truth  of  Christianity,  and  (by  all  Catholics)  of  her  right  also  to  the 
title  of  being  its  true  interpreter. 

Thus,  then,  have  I  not  only  shown  that  M.  Rennell's  and  M. 
Baxter's  arguments,  drawn  from  injuries  of  the  brain,  and  from 
dreams,  are  founded  in  error,  but  likewise  that,  had  they  been  ever 
so  well  supported,  they  would  only  have  led  to  a  superfluous  in- 
ference. 

Leaving  the  impartial  reader  to  judge  from  what  I  have  said 
above  how  far,  and  in  what  sense,  M.  Rennell  has  proved  tliat  a 
man  can  form  an  ppinion  without  brains,  I  shall  proceed  soon  to 
discuss  the  merits  of  a  Small  publication  on  the  Organology  of 
Galland  Spurzheim,  in  which  M.  Abernethy  displays  a  point  of 
discrepancy  between  himself  and  the  worthy  Christian  advocate 
with  whom  he  has  made  common  cause.  But  before  I  close  this 
chapter,  I  cannot  let  the  opportunity  slip  of  repeating  my  testimony 
to  the  high  character  and  talents  of  the  gentlemen  in  question  ^ 
and,  lest  I  should  be  accused  of  an  anonymous  attack  on  profes- 
sional ability,  I  beg  to  remind  my  readers,  that  I  have  only  animad- 
verted on  those  parts  of  their  arguments  in  which  they  quit  their 
proper  calling.  As  Protestant  advocate  for  Christianity,  I  have  not 
th^e  least  doubt  of  the  ability  and  willingness  of  M.  Rennell  to  ful- 
fil the  duties  of  his  appointment : '  and  I  could  nev^r  be  induced 

*  It  seems  that  the  office  of  Christian  advocate,  admirable  in  itself  when 
springing  spontaneously  out  of  a  laudable  zeal  for  virtue,  is  nevertheless^ 
when  it  becomes  a  matter  of  formal  emolument^  subject  to  this  abuse — ^hat 
it  may  place  its  tenant  in  tbe  embarrassing  predicament  of  feeling  obliged  to 
write  something  in  plea  of  his  cause,  when  he  has  no  able,  and  at  the  same 
time  new  argument  to  offer.  How  far  M.  Rennell  may  have  too  hastily  conv- 
]^ied  with  some  such  fancied  demand  that  his  voice  should  be  heard  in  ap- 
peal, it  is  difficult  to  say ;  but  this  over-conscientious  desire  no.t  to  render  bis. 
place  a  sinecure,  would  be  his  best  apology  for  not  doing  his  work  better.  A 
similarly  indulgent  view  may  be  taken  oTthe  motives  which  may  have  im- 
jielled  a  worthy  predecessor  to  enter  the  forum  with  an  antagonist  so  much 
nis  superior  in  science^  learning,  and  genius.  Every  one  will  recollect  the 
bungling  attempt  that  was  made  to,  refute  the  doctrines  of  the  (Edipus  Jvr- 
4aicus:  a  work  with  which  the  Right  Honorable  Sir  W.  Drummond  intended 
only  to  amuse  his  friends,  but  which,  while  yet  unpublished,  a  trumpery  ha- 
rangue was  put  forth,  publicly  to  gainsay,  from  a  person  who,  if  we  judge 
from  the  production  itself,  was  as  sincere  in  his  intentions  as  he  was  weak 
in  his  powers  to  overturn  a  wild  astronomical  argument  which  ^he  virtuous 
Catholic  would  have  passed  over  in  sclent  contempt. 

The  author  of  this  said  Answer,  which,  by  the  by,  served  to  advertise  the 
obnoxious  work,  was  terribly  mauled  by  a  second  reply  by  Yindex,  who  cut 
^is  opponent  to  pieces,  and  left  him  fioubdering  in  the  slough  of  despoh- 
dency. 
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to  question  the  decided  pre-eminence  of  M.  Abernethy  a$  a  surgeon. 
In  short,  I  have  taken  care  to  criticise  the  theologian  only  where 
he  ventures  to  appear  as  a  physiologist,  and  the  physiologist  only 
where  he  unweetingly  plays  the  part  of  a  theologian. 

SECTION  VI. — The  futile  Enquiries  concernit/g  Matter  ^  Life, 
and  Mind,  under  present  Consideration ^  are  referrible  to  the 
faithless  and  sensual  Character  of  the  frivolous  Age  in  which 
our  Lot  is  cast. 

All  those  who  dwell  in  countries  unenlightened  by  the  Catholic 
religion,  and  who  are  accustomed  to  hear  and  to  credit  the  libel- 
lous and  false  aspersions  of  Protestant  writers  on  what  they  ig- 
norantly  term  the  dark  ages,  will  probably  be  surprised  at  the  as- 
sertion I  am  prepared  to  maintain  ;  that  those  middle  ages  of  the 
church  above  alluded  to,  so  far  from  meriting  the  appellation  of 
dark,  were  distinguished  by  the  most  stupendous  energies  of  the 
human  mind  i  by  enlightened  men,  whose  genius  and  perseverance 
were  exerted  not  only  in  illustrating  and  defending  their  religious 
profession,  but  in  giving  origin  to  and  perfecting  the  most  beauti- 
ful works  of  art  and  science  ;  and  all  this  with  a  degree  of  courage 
and  perseverance  of  which  history  has  recorded  no  parallel  exam- 
ples. The  Catholic  church  was  tnen  in  the  zenith  of  her  power, 
and  the  advancement  of  her  interests  was  before  every  other  con- 
sideration ;  to  this  end  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  almost  all  the 
efforts  of  human  genius,  were  made  subservient*  It  was  in  these 
ages  that  some  of  the  ablest  commentaries  on  Christianity  were 
written ;  as  the  works  of  St.  Cyprian,  St.  Augustin,  St.  Ambrose, 
St.  Chrysostom,  St.  Bernard,  and  other  saints  and  fathers,  incon- 
testably  prove  :  it  was  then  that  the  most  austere  religious  institu- 
tions were  founded,  in  which  holy  and  spiritual  men  made  what 
even  heathen  philosophers  deemed  the  greatest  of  victories— «the 
conquest  of  themselves  ;  and  devoted  a  life  of  fasting  and  medita- 
tion to  the  service  of  the  church,  illustrated  in  those  ages  by  the 
most  splendid  miracles  by  which  her  sanctity  was  attested.  .  It  was 
then  that  Kings  and  earthly  potentates  bowed  the  neck  in  silent 
submission  to  her  decrees ;  no  one  questioned  her  authority ;  and 
the  philosopher  had  no  higher  aim  than  to  approach  her  altar.  The 
mystical  character  of  the  times  gave  a  particular  bias  to  the  pre- 
vailing arts ;  while  the  temperate  and  unsensual  life  of  the  religi- 
ous of  those  days  preserved  to  them  such  a  clearness  of  intellect  as 
was  capable  of  being  successfully  exerted  on  all  occasions ;  and 
which  contributed  not  only  to  die  internal  advancement  of  religion, 
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l]>ttt;al8o  to  the  construction  of  the  most  noble  edifices  and  pious 
monurnentSy  dedicated  to  the  senrice  of  the  churchy  that  any  age  or 
country  ever  produced.  Hence,  for  example,  arose  those  sublime 
conceptions  in  ecclesiastical  architecture,  which  we  still  see  in  old 
cathedrals  and  abbeys  built  by  Catholics,  and  which  the  devotees,  of 
the  present  rage  for  Grecian  temples  and  Chinese  pagodas  have, 
from  a  false  opinion  of  their  origin,  absurdly  denominated  Gothic.' 

The  lute  of  the  minstrel,  the  voice  of  the  chorisb  the  chisel  .of 
the  sculptor,  the  pencil  of  the  painter,  were  alike  devoted  to  the- 
holy  cause,  and  with  an  unprecedented  degree  of  succeas,:.  during 
the  middle  ages.  Where  shall  we  find  more  beautiful  pictures 
than  those  which  Raphael,  Michael  Angelo,  Rubens,  and  nume- 
rous other  artists  of  the  old  Italian  and  Flemish  schools,. have, 
painted  in  illustration  of  sacred  history  ?  or  where  do .  we  behold 
more  grand  and  Inspiring  buildings  tnan  those  churches  and.  reli- 
gious houses  which  they  were  painted  to  adorn  ?  I  am  aware  that 
this  digression  may.  seem  irrelevant,  but  it  leads  to  the  question.: — 
Whence  all  this  energy,  this  austerity  of  life,  this  sacrifice  of  sen« 
sual  pleasures,  this  subserviency  of  every  thing  to  the  cause  of  a 
particular  institution,  which  prevailed  at  the  period  under  present 
consideration?.  The  attainment  of  Paradise  is  now,  as  well. as  it 
was  then,  the  professed  desire  of  Christians  $  and  yet  we  do  not 
now  see  similar  energies  displayed,  nor  the  same  systematic  and 
ardent  devotion  and  constant  self-denial  practised— > Why  is  this  ? 

The  advantage  of  every  hope  may  be  said  to  be  the  absolute 
value  .of  the  thing  hoped  for  multiplied  into  the  probability  of  its 
occurrence.  The  boon  of  everlasting  happiness,  which  is  tlie 
ultimate  object  of  the  hopes  of  the  Christians,  must  appear  of  the 
same  absolute  value  in  all  ages ;  hence  the  relative  indifference, 
apparent  in  these  days,  to  its  preponderating  advantage  over  all 
other  objects  of  solicitude,  can  only  be  referrible  to  a  diminished 
expectation  of  its  probable  occurrence.  This  I  believe  to  be  the 
true  state  of  the  case.  From  the  period  of  the  pretended  refor- 
mation, the  minds  of  men  have  become  spiritually  more  and  more 
darkened;  an  increased  love  of  natural  knowlege,  laudable  in 
itself  when  restrained  within  its  just  limits,  arose,  and  by  degrees 
supplanted  the  love  of  religion ;  luxury  and  refinement  kept  pace 
with  it :  the  mutual  accusations  of  heresy  preferred  against  each 
other  by  sectaries,  and  the  lax  morality  which  sprung  out  of 
Calvin's  blasphemous  doctrines,  together  with  a  rage  for  innova- 
tion, all  combined  to  do  the  evil  work ;  and  at  length  the  mind 
lost  its  spiritual  character,  forgot  the  real  groundwork  of  faith  and 
hope  in  the  church, — the  miraculous  attestation  of  her  sanctity  ^ 
and  the  pride  of  philosophy  at  U^t  made  men  try  to  reduce.,  every 
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ptoppsition  to  a  problem  solvable  by  human  reason.  In  this  ohf 
irtvotous  and  pseudo-philosophic  age,  then,  a  few  sensible  and  wof- 
thy  persons,  averse  to  annihilation,  brought  up  in  ^  habit  of  re- 
solving every  thing  into  a  question  c^  physics,  and  still  clinging  to 
ibe  waning  hope  of  everlasting  life,  try  to  support  its  probability  on 
arguments  dr^wn  from  their  own  particular  callinjg,  with  which 
they  are  of  coarse  better  acquainted  than  with  any  other.  Many 
persons,  too,  from  being  eminent  in  any  particular  branch  of  j^- 
losophy,  or  of  the  arts,  by  constantly  dwelling  with  complacency 
on  uieir  own  excellence  therein,  get  at  length  such  a  high  idesi  of 
its  impprtancey  that  they  suppose  it  capable  of  working  wonders. 
And  this  is  the  only  way  I  can  account  for  the  notion  that  some 
faidividuak  eeem  to  entertain,«that  they  can  derive  argumentsfor 
die  spiritual  nature  of  the  soul  from  the  study  of  physiology.  I 
remember  a  story  of  an  old  merchant's  clerk,  who  wrote  a  remark- 
ably fine  hand,  and  who  thought  %o  highly  of  it  that,  under  tl^ 
idea  that  caligraphy  must  sooner  or  later  supercede  the  press,  he 
wrote -out  an  entife4:o{>y  of  the  Bible,  for  fear  the  sacred  volume 
diould  ever  get  oUt  of  print. 

I  shall  refey  in  the  next  chapter  to  many  much  more  powerful 
opponents,  that  the  church  has  met  with  from  time  to  time,  than 
dbe  materializing  physiologists,  as  well  as  to  her  danger  from 
many  more  untenable  defences*  All  which  she  has  triumphed 
over  by  a  reference  to  her  own  proper  evidence,  and  the  four 
grand  marks  of  her  truth.  Unity,  Sanctity,  Apostolicity,  and  Ca- 
dioUcity,  illustrated  by  the  freqi;iettt  performance  of  miracles. 


SECTION  Wii.^AfewRemarl^  on  M,  Jbemeih^s  "^ Phreno^ 
^^gy  of  Gall  and  Spurzbeim,'S^c.  addressed  to  the  College" 

In  the  «<  Reflections  on  Gall  and  Spurzheim's  Physiognomy 
and  Physiology,*'  one  recognises  immediately  the  same  distin- 
guished talent  for  illustration,  the  same  benevolence  of  sentiment^ 
the  same  power  of  forcing  opinion  on  the  public  mind,  by  en- 
twining it  round  the  moral  interests  of  society,  that  v^ere  founds 
on  a  former  occasion^  displayed  in  all  the  eloquence  of  the  Hun- 
terian  Oration  j'  but,  alas  !  the  critic  soon  finds  himself  immersed 

^  I  may  briefly  advett  to  a  few  of  the  principal  enemies  of  religion,  and  tQ 
the  partial  mode  of  attack  adopted  by  each  of  them  respectively ;  in  order 
tb  show,  that  as  it  has  sustained  the  shock  of  much  inore  elaborate  and 
learned  writers  than  the  phyeiologists,  there  appears,  by  an  argunmUum  i 
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again  ia  the  vety  som'atopsyehonoological  stream  in  irHch  idba 
genius  of  that  writer  has  always  flowed* 

Again  we  perceive  the  same  illusion  whereby  ihe  author  ima* 
eines  that  he  has  discovered^  in  his  ]ihy«ological  acquirements^ 
ue  true  source  of  those  elevated  notions  respecting  man's  most 
noble  part,  die  Ifind,  which  he  has  confessedly  always  entertained, 
and  which  were,  in  all  probability,  impressed  on  his  mind  in 
infancy,  either  by  the  perusal  of  books,*  or  by  the  instructions  of 
other  persons,  and  were  confirmed  by  a  sort  of  connate  conscious^ 
uess  of  personal  identity. 

How  vivid  and  how  lasting  are  infantine  impressions !  how 
frequently  do  we  see  the  fears,  the  h(^es,  the  prejudices, 
which  have  once  engaged  the  fancy  of  the  child,  subsequently 
direct  the  opinians  of  the  man !  How  clearly  does  this  show  the 
necessity  of  removing  children  from  all  sources  of  groundless 
superstition  and  imaginary  theories,  and  of  storing  their  young- 
minds  with  useful  knowlege ! 

There  is  undoubtedly  a  greit  natural  diflference  in  the  talents 
and  in  the  moral  sentiments  of  infants,  which  depends  on  varietiev 
of  organization ;  but  the  character  is,  nevertheless,  capable  of 
receiving  a  very  strong  bias  from  early  impressions :  hence  the 

fortiori^  little  danger  of  Its  being  ruined  by  physiological  remarks  delivered 
a^  introductory  to  a  description,  of  the  Hunterian  colkction. 

Without  going  back  to  the  earliest  attempts  against  the  church  in  the 
commencement  of  Christianity,  1  shall  cut  short  the  retrospect  down  to  the 
infidel  age  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  What  did  the  Freethinkers,  as  tbey  were 
called,  of  those  days,  ever  do,  in  the  way  of  mischief,  to  be  compared  with 
the  Puritans  .  and  Fanatics  ?  Who  understood  the  auaint  language  of 
Hobbes  of  Matmsbury,  or  cared  about  the  philosophy  of  Spinosa?  It  was 
the  apostate  schismatics  who  divided  the  cause  of  the  church  and  marred 
her  moral  evidences,  and  not  the  literati  who  assailed  her  with  philosophy, 
that  produced  a  change  of  sentiment  in  favor  of  inSdelity. 

All  the  splendid  wit  and  sarcastic  sallies  of  Voltaire  against  the  church — 
the  forcible  appeal  to  sensual  nature  made  by  Rousseau — the  mathematical 
arguments  of  Hume  against  the  probability  of  miracles — the  atheistical  de- 
clamation of  the  whole  host  of  French  philosophers — all  these  together  did 
not  do  the  holy  cause  half  the  mischief  that  Volney  did  in  his  romance  of 
the  *^  Ruins  )'^  because,  in  this  work,  he  compared  together  the  conflicting 
doctrines  of  the  numerous  religions  of  the  world,  and  confronted  the  various 
heretics,  each  pretending  to  the  exclusive  possession  of  the  truth ;  and  thus 
armiag  himself  with  their  mutual  contradictions,  he  boldly  asked  the 
inquirer  after  the  true  faith^-which  of  the  sects  had  possession  of  its  proofs? 
Only  one  could  be  right,  but  all  might  be  wrong ! 

The  nature  of  this  form  of  attack  was  always  known  to  be  the  most  dan-* 
gerons,  an()  accordingly  we  are  encouraged  and  commanded  tp  pray  against 
Heresy  and  Schism;  but  I  believe  that  no  ritual  or  liturgy  has  yet  sot  any 
form  of  prayer  against  the  dangers  of  materialism,  or  the  misdirected  labors 
of  the  anatomist. 
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udHty  of  beginning  a  good  education  soon  in  life^  by  directing  flie 
attention  of  young  persons  to  important  objects,  and  by  exhibiting 
to  them  a  good  example  of  virtue.  The  unconquerable  antipathy 
of  some  individuals  to  serpents,  toads,  and  various. ugly  insects, 
brought  on  by  early  associations,  is  well  known ;  and  it  is  equally 
notorious,  that  old  people  often  recollect  distinctly  the  scenes  and 
events  of  their  childhood,  after  they  have  become  forgetful  of 
occurrences  of  more  recent  date.  Moreover,  ii  is  true  that  super- 
stitious notions' and  fears,  which  have  been  acquired  in  early 
youth  from  false  impressions,  but  which  have  yielded  to  good 
sense  during  the  vigor  of  manhood;  have  resumed  their  empire 
over- the  weakened  powers  of  tottering  senility;  and  thus  caused  a 
once  elevated  intellect,  in  its  progress  of  decay;  to  wane  away 
miserably  under  ill-grounded,  and  often  unnatural  apprehensions 
of  danger,  instead  of  evincing  that  calm  tranquillity  and  compo- 
sure with  which:  a  well-regulated  mind  endures  the  fatal  process 
of  dissolution. 

A  curious,  but  well-authenticated,  case  is  recorded  of  a  man 
who,  while  recovering  from  the  effects*  of  a  concussion  of  the 
brain,  could  only  speak  Welch,  which  was  the  language  of  his 
childhood.  This  man  gradually  acquired  the  power  of  conversing 
in  English,  a  language  he  had  subsequently  learned,  in  proportion 
as  he  rec6vered  more  completely.  The  laws  of  this  superior 
power  of  early  chains  of  ideas  to  resiist  the  effects  of  time  and  of 
violence  done  to  the  brain,  are  not  distinctly  known ;  but  to  a 
similar  principle,  I  think  we  must  refer  many  opinions  and  preju- 
dices; which  certain  individuals  entertain,  without  knowing  why, 
and  which  they  now  and  then  erroneously  ascribe  to  some  incom- 
petent source. 

After  the  author  under  present  notice  has  declared  that  he  pre- 
tends not  to  any- reflections  absolutely  new,  but  only  introduces 
them  in  order  to  illustrate  the  varied  effects  of  the  vital  principle, 
he  goes  on  to  present  the  reader  with  a  short  account  of  the  organs 
of  the  brain,  and  their  respective  propensities,  sentiments,  and 
intellectual  faculties,  as  discovered  and  demonstrated  by  Gall  and 
Spurzheim. 

Here  then  we  find  a  trifling  discrepancy  between  the  opinions 
of  our  author  and  the  learned  Christian  advocate,  with  whom  he 
has  made  common  cause.  The  former  has  certainly  shown  that 
phrenology  is  not  incompatible  with  the  distinct  nature  of  Body, 
Life,  and  Mind  ;  while  the  latter  thinks  it  necessary  to  attack  it, 
in  defence  of  his  own  opinion  respecting  the  soul,  to  the  promul- 
gation of  which  he  seems  to  regard  organology  as  a  fatal  obstacle. 
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As  Ihaire  already^  exposed  ^the  fallacy  of  this  latter  mode  of  think- 
ings I  shall  not  reiterate  a  tiresome  argument,  but  examine  a  few 
new  opinions  cpntained  in  the  little  work  before  me. 

The  author  tells  us,'  that  he  is  convinced  of  the  truth  and  im- 
portance of  M.  Hunter's  opinions  relative  to  the  nature  of  Life  ; 
and  is  desirous  of  seeing  how  far  physiological  knowlege,  obtained 
since  his  time,  may  have  affected  his  sentiments  in  general.     Now 
I  question,  in  the  first  place,  whether  M*  Hunter  had  any  particu- 
lar opinions  about  Life,  independent  of  his  views  of  its  phenomena 
manifested  in  the  actions  of  the  animal  machine.     I  cannot  dis- 
cover, in  his  works,  the  recognition  of  a  separate  principle  of  Life 
in  the  light  in  which  M.  Abemethy  seems  to  view  it.     From  the 
metaphorical  nature  and  imperfect  mechanism  of  language^  one  is 
induced  to  individualisse  and  to  personify  a  sort  of  supposed  com- 
mon cause  of  effects ;  and  thus  we  speak  of  the  Procreative  Power f 
the  Formative  Nisusy  the  Ulcerative  Piincipki  and  many  others : 
we  know  only  the  effects^  and  are  too  apt,  from  viewing  a  number 
of  these  as  possessing  a  real  or.  fancied  similarity,  to  ascribe  them 
hastily  to  some  identical  common  principle*    Certain  individuals 
who  possess  in  a  high  degree  the  faculties  of  comparison  and  in- 
dividuality, and  thence  acquire  a.  metaphorical  and  generalizing 
turn  of  mind,  frequently  class  a  number  of  effects  together,  and 
suppose  a  common  cause.     The  Principle,  of  Destruction  is  said 
to  be  always  actively  proceeding  in  the  Body;  while,  we  usually 
refer  another  class  of  important  phenomena.in  the  animal  machine 
to  the   Principle  of  Reparc^ion  provided  by  nature  against  wear 
and  injury.     A  greater  activity  of  .this  metaphorizing  disposition, 
combined  with  the  individualizing  power^  induced  the  ancients  to 
adopt  a  yet  more  perfect  form  of  personification ;  whence  Fortuna, 
or  the  Principle  of  Chance,  Prudentia,  or  the  Principle  of  Fore- 
sight 9  Jupiter,  or  the  Mmospherical  Povoer,  together  with  Pallas, 
Neptune,  Venus,  and  numberless  others,  were  forms  of  identifica- 
tion afforded  by  language,  in.order  to  facilitate  the  communication 
of  ideas,  which  were  afterwards  personified  into  deities  by  mytho- 
logists.     I  cannot  help  thinking  that  M.. Hunter  intended  no  more 
in  what  he  said  about  the  Principle  of  Life  than  to  ^vail  himself 
of  this  licence  of  language,  to  give  consistency  to.  a  description  of 
similar  effects,  and  to  fix  it  on  the  attention,  by  ascribing  them  to 
a  common  principle  of  causation.    It  is  precisely  in  these  cases 
that  philology  becomes  useful  in  detecting  the  deceptions  of  lan- 
guage, and  showing  the  process  whereby:  we  learn  to  giveHo  airy 
nothing  a  local  habitation  and  a  name* 

'  Abernetby's  Reflections^  p.  3. 
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Leating  die  voder  to  applf  tfe  tame  cxphnatioii  to  ttxb  figun^ 
ttve  descriptions  of  the  inteHectttal,  as  I  have  sho^wa  to  be  applica- 
ble to  that  of  the  vital  pheaomesiai  I  proceed  to  consider  the  Or- 
gjttidlogy  of  the  Braia* 

After  reminding  his  readers  of  the  danger  resulting  from  die 
abuses  and  misconceptions  of  the  system  of  Phyriognomy,  the 
author  adnuts  the  facts  stated  by  Spurzhdm  with  regaid  to  the 
organs  of  the  faculties  of  the  mind*.  He  allows  that  the  brain  may 
be  considered  as  the  organization  whereby  the  sentient  principle 
becomes  possessed  of  various  perceptions^  faculties,  and  disposi- 
dons  to  action*'  This,  putting  however  ih/tpeHtio  principii  cf  die 
Sentient  Principle  out  of  the  question,  i^  all  the  phrendogists 
contend  for :  they  have  never  said  that  the  organs  themselves  per- 
ceived»  thought,  felt,  and  reasoned,  but  always  finding  their  te« 
f pective  presence  necessary  to  each  particular  faculty,  they  stopped 
'  snort  in  their  physiological  inqunries,  at  the  plaee  where  experience 
ceased  to  furnish  evidence.  The  singleness  of  perception,  consi- 
dering that  the  organs  of  the  brain  are  double,  the  intuitive  con- 
sciousness of  our  own  personal  identity,  as  well  as  the  form  of 
the  commissures  and  uniting  fibres  of  the  hemispheres  of  the 
brain,  all  certainly  force  on  our  minds  die  belief  of  a  common 
centre^  as  M., Abemethy  calls  it;  but  even  diis,  were  it  proved. 
Would  not,  as  I  have  said  before,  establidi  tSe  spiritual  and  eternal 
nature  of  this  centre  of  unbn,  or  of  any  thing  else  connected 
dierewith.  The  most  patient  and  continued  researches  and  reflec- 
tions have  convinced  me,  that  we  have  no  physiological  evidence 
,lbr  the  distinct  existence  of  an  identical  Mind ;  at  the  same  time 
I  3m  ready  to  acfcnowlege,  that  no  similar  researches  can  afibrd 
aiky  directly  contrary  evidence,  nor  persuade  me  that  what  I  feel 
conscious  of,  and  that  what  mankind  have  always  believed,  liamelv, 
that  the  mind  is  something  more  than  what  organs  imply,  is  reaiiy 
an  illusion.  That  which  so  constantly  directs  our  conduct,  inde- 
pendent of  any  reasoning,  that  we  ar^  inclined  to  consider  it  as 
intuitive,  I  mean  the  belief  that  we  are  something  always  identi- 
cally the  same,  seems,  like  die  ttust  reposed  in  the  evidence  of  the 
Sensest  to  be  resolvable  into  a  principle  of  our  constitution. 

What  follows  in  the  pamphlet  is  chiefly  an  illustration  in  the 
auAfaor^s  own  sensible  language,  of  Spurzheim's  Organology,  by 
^xsmples  of  most  of  the  thirty-four  distinct  faculties,  represented 
by  tl^ir  re^ective  organs.  All  religious  objections  against  organ- 
ol(9gy  may  be  at  otice  removed,  by  observing  that  these  connate 
faculties  are  talents  intrusted  to  us  by  the  Creator,  for  die  use  wte 
make  of  which,  we  are  declared  answerable:  their  anatomical 

'  Page  3. 
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stmctm  fiD^  where  ktijilies  tiite  fiec^slky  <^f  obcj^  die  impidscs 
of  zof  particular  cigatii  as  all  are  under  the  cdtitrol  4>f  the  will^  the 
consentaneottsness  between  whichi  and  the  poWeM  which  e^ect  its 
purpose^  form  iidmittedlj  isn  ekceeding  curious  subject  of  specu- 
laticm.'  There  is  a  question,  however,  respecting  me  will,  quite 
unconnected  with  the  seat  of  any  cbmmon  centra  from  which  it 
may  be  supposed  to  emanate,  that  is  of  vital  importance  to  religion  t 
namely,  whether  the  motives  Which  direct  our  voluntary  decisional 
net  by  necessary  and  irresistible  agency.  .  If  maA  bad  not  freedom 
of  choice,  one  can  hardly  conceive  him  responsible  for  his  actions  | 
at  the  same  time,  all  laws,  humal^  and  divine,  seem  to  presuppose 
that  the  ruled  are  to  be  influenced  by  a  preponderance  of  motiveti 
The  nature  of  moral  motives  has  employed  in  vain  the  tnetaphysi>^ 
cal  pen  of  so  many  able  writers,  that  I  shall  not  reiterate  die  cotfrse 
they  have  gone,  nor  attempt  to  explain  it ;  but  believing  that  tUs^ 
like  al}  other  questions  iii  which  Mmd  is  conceroed^  ta  not  scrivable 
by  philosophy,  I  shall  refer  it  to  the  decisioa  of  the  CaAoUo 
Church.  It  may  not  be  amiss,  however,  in  this  place  to  advert  to 
some  of  the  errors  into  which  similar  considerations  have  led  dif- 
ferent persons,  in  order  to  show  mcMre  completely  the  ftttBity  ahd 
bad  tendency  of  such  inquiries*  Sokne  philosophers  have  gonii 
the  length  of  saying,  that  every  event  coming  from  a  necessary 
cause  or  causes  from  the -beginning,  we  fhust  refer  the  whole  of 
the  evil,  as  well  as  the  good  in  the  world^  either  to  the  will  of  the 
Creator,  or  else  to  dome  mechanical  soiitt:e  of  causation.  This 
sort  of  doctrine  is  called  philosophical  necessity ;  it  seems,  at  one 
time,  to  have  been  the  opinion  of  Priestley,  of  Hume,  and  of  miany 
other  writers.  A  particular  application  of  this  doctrine  to  the  re^ 
ligious  conduct  of  human  beings,  determining  theit  final  doom,  is 
calleci  Predestination,  and  was  one  of  the  leading  principles  of  the 
blasphemer  Calvin,  of  Geneva. 

Fatalism  is  a  supposed  operation  of  this  principle  on  a  still  more 
limited  scale ;  it  supposes  those  actions  of  a  man's  life  which  lead 
to  great  public  events,  and  finally  to  his  death,  to  be  so  und^  the 
particular  direction  of  some  overruling  power,  that,  do  what  he 
wiB,  he  eatanot  avoid  the  ultimatie  calamity  that  is  doomed  to 
await  him  ;  while  in  regard  to  indifferent  actions,  he  is  left  free. 
Persons  who  retain  these  ideas,  ate  frequently  men  of  great  talent> 
though  they  are  not  deep  philosophers,  or  they  would  see  the 
prodigious  difficulty  of  splitting  the  question  ot  Necessity,  and 
leaving  certain  actions  free  while  others  are  ruled  by  fatajity. 
Many  warriors  have  been  led  into  this ,  error  from  constantly 
viewfa]^  (jhe   uncertain  events  of  tlieir  precarious  li£f^  and  mo 

'  Page  80. 
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msiny  wonderful  escapes  of  individuals*  Nelsdn  was 'said  to  be  a 
fatalist;  and  even  Napoleon  frequently  alluded  in  his  intimate 
conversations  with  his  friends  to  the  irrevocable  lot  of  mortals. 

The  advocate  for  religious  obligation  must,  however>  always 
admit  the  doctrine  of  free  will,  though  he  cannot  comprehend  the 
manner  of  moral  causality.  He  must  also  believe  that  a  particu- 
lar career  is  allotted  to  each  individual,  at  the  same  time  that  rea« 
son  and  philosophy  throw  no  light  on  the  mode  in  which  the 
human  will  is  influenced.  We  must  leave  it  to  the  Councils  of 
the 'Church  to  explain  how  truth  b  conveyed  by  inspiration — 
how  our  guardian  angels  so  influence  certain  actions  as  to  stand 
our  friend  in  time  of  need  ?'  These  are  questions-  beyond  the 
reach  of  philosophy,  and  are  introduced  here  in  furtherance  of  the 
opinion  that  I  have  contended  for  all  along  in  these  sheets,  that 
human  learning  and  inquiry  cannot  help  us  out  in  the  solution  of 
spiritual  iquestions>  with  which  philosophy  possesses  nothing  in 
common.* 


'  The  Greeks  and  Romans,  in  their  doctrine  of  Aoifiorcf,  bad  a  glimmer- 
ing of  the  protection  afforded  by  the  guardian  angels  of  Christians — ^the 
Genim  natale  comeioui  temperat  Mtrum, 

*  The  anatomical  theologian,  Paley,  was  another  writer  who  tried  to 
establish  spiritual  things  on  the  basis  of  physical  proof.  I  shall  let  his  bad 
anatomy  alone,  and  proceed  to  take  a  single  instance  of  the  character  of 
his  reasoning  from  his  proof  of  a  God.  He  says  something  to  the  following 
effect: — If  I  find  a  watch,  and  examine  its  curious  workmanship,  I  infer  a 
watchmaker,  and  that  he  was  an  ingenious  mechanic.  In  like  manner,  in' 
contemplating  the  wonderful  mechanism  of  the  universe,  am  I  led  to  believe 
in  an  omnipotent  artificer. — ^To  me  this  appears  false  reasoning,  for  when  I 
infer  the  existenceof  a  watchmaker  from  the  appearance  of  a  watch,  it  is 
because  I  have  beforehand  found,  by  experience,  that  such  instruments 
were  made  by  watchmakers.  But  by  what  previous  experiment  can  I  have 
discovered  that  the  woVlds  were  made  by  God?  Both  the  watch  and  the 
watchmaker  are  parts  of  the  universe;  why,  therefore,  because  I  have 
found  that  two  particular  parts  of  the  universe  are  uniformly  conjoined  in 
the  relation  of  cause  and  effect,  should  I  imagine  the  whole  to  be  similarly 
conjoined  with  a  something  else  of  which  I  have  had  no  previous  experi- 
mental evidence  ?  .  . 

Paley  was  no  ignoramus;  but  I.  have  long  been  of  opinion,  that  to  a  clear 
head,  a  tolerably  empty .  stomachy  if  not  necessary,  were,  at  l^ast^  very 
conducive.    I  agree  with  Shakspeare,  that 

Fat  paunches  make  lean  pates,  aiid  dainty  bits  , 
Mkke  rich  tbCvribs,  bat  bankeroot  the  wits. 

No\^,  Paley  was  known  to  be  an  extravagant  gourmandizer ;  and  it  is  re- 
corded  of  him,  on  good  authority,  that  he  often  ate  a  whole  shoulder  of  mut- 
ton at  one  meal.  The  learned  Dr.  Lambe^  of  London,  has  clearly  proved 
that  a  light  vegetable  diet  clarifies  the  intellect;  and  the  classic  author  of 
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.  I  return  wkh  {deasuve  frens  tkh  ^cursusf  to  the  pleasing  itrattf 
A  which  M.  Abemethy  descants  in  page  S7  on  the  organ  of  bene- 
Toience»  fiom  which  spring  virtuous  and  kind  actions ;  but  I  must 
temind  him  that  Stone's  disconsolate  wanderer  in  the  desert,  who 
would  fain  find  out  some  sweet  myrtle  or  m^ikholy  cypress  116 
connect  himself  to  and  to  court  their  shades  is  influenced  by  the 
organ  of  attachment  and  not  benevolence,  and  is  seeking  out  a  sub* 
stitttte  for  a  Myrtilla  ^r  a  Cytherea  to  engage  his  moody  ztkc* 
tions. 

In  p.  45)  M.  Abernethy  has  confounded  the  organs  of  faith  and 
hope  together*  The  discovery  of  the  former,  or  Organ  of  Super- 
naturality,  the  subject  of  this  pamphlet,  having  been  made  but 
uecently,  it  was  caUed  by  Doctor  Forster,  Mysterizingness.  These 
oifans  are  fdaced  close  (o  that  Of  Benevolence  in  the  map  of 
liie  brain ;  that  of  Hope  rather  behind  that  of  Supernaturality.— ^ 
Now  I  sludl  ask  the  question— ^Whether,  when  we  find  die  mate- 
rial organs  of  these  sentiments  in  the  human  brain,  analogy  wOuld 
sot  induce  us  to  believe  that  they  were  adapted  to  some  specific 
object,  and  that  the  cardinal  virtues  of  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity,* 
Were  sentiments  so  implanted  in  the  mind  as  to  be  part  of  our  na- 
ture ?  If  this  be  granted,  then  the  discoveries  of  the  phrenologists  do 
not  invalidate  the  doctrine  of  the  Bible*  We  have  an  organ  of 
veneration,  another  of  hope,  another  of  faith,  another  of  benevo- 
lence $  but  the  objects  of  these  sentiments — the  Being  to  be 
worshipped — the  mysteries  to  have  faith  in-— the  joy  to  be  hoped 
for— the  proper  objects  of  charity  \ — ^all  these  become  matter  of 
informaticw,  to  be  derived  from  education  and  inquiry.' 

It  is  now,  in  the  course  of  the  examination,  the  proper  time  to 
notice  a  very  odd  passage,^  alluding,  as  it  would  seem,  though  in  a 


Potior  Fido  has  long  ago  extolled  the  power  of  the  Ciho  di  laitt  e  delfrutto 
over  the  wanderiDgs  of  the  enthusiast.  So  well  was  the  great  Newton 
aware  of  the  clearness  of  head  produced  by  ''  Spare  Fast  thai  with  the  God» 
doth  dktf**  that  when  composing  his  Frincipia  he  ate  only  of  a  little  bread, 
and  drank  only  a  little  water.  Now,  may  we  not,  after  the  perusal  of  Paley's 
Natural  Theology,  argue,  that  his  inordinate  meals  made  his  mind  stop 
short  of  those  piercing  and  ethereal  coruscations  of  ^nius  which  the  late 
herbivorous  Percy  Bysshe  Shelly  displayed  in  advocating  the  cause  he  had 
espoused  ? 

/  The  playful  ^uill  of  the  etymologist  of  Purley  has  inadvertently  fur- 
nished religion  with  an  argument  against  democracy .-^If  r«gA<  means  that 
which  is  reptum — return — or  directed,  it  must  spring  from  a  director^  from 
which  evil  is  wrong  or  wrung,  i.  e.  wrested  from  the  right  path,  a  word  de* 
rived  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  verb,  Vpijui,  torquere.  In  Eirca  m^potrra,  vol. 
ji.,  on  the  parallel  words  in  French,  Italian,  &c.  &€.  So  likewise  j«9^  and 
jukuM  from  ju6ere,  to  command,  signify  that  which  one  is  junu$,  or  com-* 
manded  to  do,  which  command  must  emanate  from  a  source  of  justice. 
*  Pawe  51. 
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very  pbfcure  mantierf  to  the  party  ad?eise  to  our  author's. phy- 
siology* «  G^il  and  Spttrzheim^"  says  he,  '<  have  represented  the 
office  of  the  superior  intellectual  faculties  and  sentiments  as  afford- 
ing motives  and  possessing  powers  that  can  and  ought  to  control 
^d  educate  the  inferior  propensities ;  but  there  have  been,  and 
are,  sonie  who  seem  to  wish  it .  beliered  that  human  actions  are 
under  the.  control  of  these,  inferior  propensities.''  He  adds,  <<  They 
also  represent  the  absenqe  of  guilt  but  as  the.  result,  of  want  of 
temptation/'  &c*  This  seems  a  strange  assertion,  and  it  is  made 
with  a  specious  sort  of  ambiguity  that  leaves  the  party  assailed  but 
little  chance  of  making  a  suitable  defence.  But  what  soon  follows 
is  still  more  illiberal.,  After  begging  the  question  why  opinions 
are  inculcated  which  tend  to  weaken  virtuous  efforts  ?  the  author 
answers  it  himself,  by  saying,  <f  We. find  that  the  authors  of  them, 
from  a  view  of  their  own  conduct,  and  that  of  the  baser  part  of 
mankind,  are  convinced  that  there  is  no  virtue  in.them,  amLthere- 
fore  infer  that  others  must  equally  want  it.  '  Thus,  do  they  pre- 
sumptuously call  Virtue  hypocrite,  and  pluck  away  the  rose  from 
the  fair  bosom  of  innocence,  to  place  a  blister  there. **' 

Now,  in  the  first  place,  it  may  be  replied  to  this  attack,  that 
materialism  is  the  utmost  length  that  the  adversaries  of  M.Aber* 
nethy's  doctrine  go ;  but  even  materialists  do  not  find  in  their  doc- 
trine any  proof  that  the  superior  faculties  may  not  educate  and 
control  the  inferior ;  all  faculties  being,  according  to. them,. .the 
effects  of  material  organs.  Our  author  has  here  evidently,  mistaken 
his  charge :  the  party  alluded  to  only  contend  that  they,  do  not 
find  in  physiology  any  proofs  of  a  distinct  and  indepen^erU  princi^ 

^  Page  52. 

I  question  much  whether  the  belief  in  the  doctrine  of  soroatopsychonoo- 
logy,  or  in  any  other  abstract  principle^  has  much  influence  on  the  human 
condlict;  at  least,  the  proportion  ot  natural  benevolence  which  any  indivi- 
dual possesses  furnishes  a  mncli  stronger  motive  to  kind  actions.  The  fact 
is  notorious,  that  opinions  have  less  influence  on  actions  than  sentiments 
and  powerful  passions  have;  and  we  daily  see  instances  of  the  overwhelm- 
ing .power  of  avarice,  superstition,  and  pride,  over  reason  and  sound  doctrines. 
If  any  one  doubt  this,  let  him  read  the  sermon  of  Jesus  Christ  on  the  mount, 
and  then  reflect  that  the  professors  of  Christianity  waged  the  bloody  wars 
of  the  Crusades,  established  in  all  its  horrors  the  infernal  tribunal  of  the 
tnquisition,  and  carried  on,  under  the  sanction  of  a  professed  Christian 
administration,  the  desolating  jtraffic  in  African  slaves.  Let  him  add  to 
these  reflections  the  daily  observation,  that  every  species  of  vice  is  com- 
mitted by  those  who  profess  religion,  and  he  will  be  convinced,  without  de- 
tracting any  thing  from  the  merits  of  christian  pripcepts  themselves,  that 
their  daily  promnlgation  will  not  have  much  effect  in.  deterring  mankind 
from  vice;  and  that^  were  it  not. for  the  dreaded  punishments  of  the  law,  we 
should  find  it  difficultvto  persuade  evil  disposed  persons  to  inspect  the  liber- 
ties and  property  of  each  other.  , 
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pie  of  vitality  and  IntelKgeiice  capable^  according  to  M;  Abernetfiy, 
of  influencing  and  directing  the  mAterial  organs,  i  will  venture 
to  say  that  no  deduction  from  physiology  has  been'm^^de  ^n  M. 
LaurenceV  Lectures,  nor  in  the  writing  of  any  of  those  whoni 
M.  Abernethy  considers  as  of  that  party,  which  are  derogatory  to 
the  general  principles  of  Spurzheim's  pnrenology. 

As  to  the  latter  part  of  the  charge— 4f  a  large  portion  of  society, 
professing  the  christian  doctrine  of  peace,  charity,  and  universal 
forbearance,  nevertheless  continue  to  act  daily  in  such  a  base, 
reifish,  and  worldly  minded  manner  as  to  injure  the  cause  of  Chris- 
tianity, by  presenting' a  dfsgusting  spectacle  of  its  failure,  there  is 
no  great  str^ch  of  presumption  in  now  and  then  doubting  the 
sincerity  of  pretended  motives  "to  action;  and  I  think  we  .may 
depend  upon  it,  that  if  Virtue  be  called  hypocrite,  it  is  because 
Hypocrisy  so  often  wears  her  mask.  And  much  as  a  certain  party 
may  be  imagined  uiider  the  influence  of  the  lower  propensities,  1 
can  hardly  think  the  benevolent  author  would  willingly  accuse 
them  of  being  quite  so  demoniacal  as  wantonly  to  dismantle  any 
bosom  of  its  rose,  unless  escperience  had  taught  them  to  look  for 
a  viper  concealed  beneath  it. 

The  introduction  of  this  remark  here,  may  seem  irrelevant  in  a 
treatise  on  physiology ;  but  it  is  called  for  by  that  of  the  author  of 
the  pamphlet  under  consideration. 

M.  Abernethy  demands,^  whether  modern  physiologists  believe 
what  they  call  "  nervous  energy,  to  be  difiwent  from  vital  energy 
in  general?"  I  suppose  that  they  do  not  mean  or  understand 
much,  when  they  use  these  two  forms  of  expression  for  ahimal'ac- 
tions  ;  but  certainly  I  have  never  yet  seen  a  nervous  priheiple  and 
(another  vital  principle  expressly  contended  for.  Again — "  Or, 
that  the  organization  of  the  brain  and  nerves  is  necessary  for  the 
preparation  of  vital  energy ;  both  propositk)ns  are  unreasonable^ 
and  the  latter  is  contradicted  by  our  knowing  that  the  lower  kinds 
of  living  beings,  which  have  neither  brain  nor  nerves,'  possess 
vitality  in  the  most  energetic  and  permanent  degree.''  In  answer 
to  this  I  must  observe,  that  though  we  do  not  find  a  teain  and 
nervous  system  in  certairi  classes  of  animals,  yet  .wp  always  dis- 
cover some  (sort  of  organization  ;  and  if  we  are  aUowed  to  reason 
by  analogy  at  all,  we  must  conclude  that  the  material  parts  con- 
nected with  their  vital  phenomena  -  perform  functions  simikr, 
though  not  precisely  the  same,  as  the  demonstrable  nervbus  parts 
of  other  classes.  As  a  parallel  argument  I  may  observe^  that 
though  we  allow  nourishment  to  be  carried  on  by  vessels,  we  can- 
not demonstrate  th^  smallest  oi tlievasa  msorum'-^&xYiiSt vtic^r 
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krity  must  become  smaller  and  smaller^  ad  infinkumr  or  ebe  the 
smallest  vessels  must  be  nourished  by  some  other  means.  Tk^ 
question  of  a  distinct  vital  principle  making  the  first  formative 
effects  in  the  animal  machine,  is  left  undecided  by  this  argument. 
For  the  materialist  may  contend  with  equal  probaoiUty,  that  these 
functions  are  {^operties  of  the  tiltimate  atoms  of  matter.  Th^ 
shifting  the  difficulty  on  the  vital  principle,  is  a  similar  evasion  to 
that  whereby  philosophers,  speculating  on  a  larger  scaje,  assigned 
the  material  universe  itself  to  a  spiritual  creator*  I  think  I  need 
hardly  use  any  more  arguments  to  show  that  if  wis  fail  to  discover 
groimds  of  belief  in  a  vital  princifde  in  the  anatomy  of  a  man,  we 
shall  not  establish  it  on^  the  microscopy  of  a  cockchaffer. 

At  pp.  66^  67}  the  author  makes  a  very  unexpected  concession,^^ 
after  the  strenuous  manner  in  whicl^  he  has  always  contended  for 
distinct  vital  and  intellectual  principles.  Referring  to  those  actions 
which  appear  to  result  from  the  decision  of  the  Will,  formed  on 
a  comparison  of  the  evidences  furnished  by  different  intellectual 
faculties,  M.  Abemethy  remembers  that  a  gentleman  oiice  told 
him,  that  this  trial  of  the  weight  of  evidence,  this  comparison  of 
the  informations  conveyed  by  different  organs,  which  leads  to  si 
voluntary  decision,  was  an  office  performed  by  a  sort  of  board  of 
control — a  committee  of  superior  organs ;  and  he  adds,  <<  But  if 
an  intelligent,  discretionary,  and  controlling  power  be  granted,  I 
feel  no  disposition  to  ask  any  more/'  What  then  becomes  of  the 
impoitanoe  attached  to  the  distinctly  spiritual  and  independent 
nature  of  this  power  ?  No  materialist  ever  denied  volition's  exist- 
ence, nor  did  any  necessitarian  discredit  its  decisions^  whatever 
might  be  the  nature  of  the  impelling  motive ;  the  important  ques* 
tion  is  confined  to  its  spiritual  or  material  essence,  and  to  the 
freedom  or  necessity  of  its  choice  of  motives  to  action.  The 
board  of  control  alluded  to,  is  a  whimsical  expression  used  by 
Doctor  Forster,  in  his  Phrenohgjffto  comprehend  die  joint  effects 
of  Individuality,  Causality,  and  Comparison,  in  all  that  precesES  of 
judging  of  the  evidences  of  the  senses  and  iii^ellectual  organs  above 
alluded  to.  Now  I  am  fully  prepared  to  concede  to  M«  Abeme* 
thy's  somatopaychonoology,  that  if  one  faculty  compares,  another 
individualizes,  and  a  third  perceives  the  relations  of  cause  and 
effect,  there  must  yet  be  an  undivided  percipient,  or  ^esatfen^^ 
tie  board  for  tl^  time  biping,  in  order  to  give  effect  to  the  decision. 
Indeed,  the  members  of  this  board  only  compsure  and  sift  the  eia-» 
dence  of  the  intellectual  witnesses ;  I  feel  convinced  that  the  Will> 
whether  it  emanate  from  a  material  common  centre  or  net,  remws 
as  yet  unexplained.  I  only,  wish  to  disunite  the  pro^  of  an 
identical  principle  of  intelligence  from  physiological  arguments 
which  in  reality  tend  to  destroy  it,  as  I  have  alwajfs  thought  the 
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bdief  in  k  to  hi  what  ia  called  intm&Fe  :  k  nay  result  fvom  some 
functiona  of  the  central  parts  of  the  hrain»  or  k  may  not )  I  am 
confessedly  ignorant  of  the  exact  mode  by  which  I  became  pos- 
sessed of  this  consciousness  of  my  own  identical  existence.  But 
of  another  fact  I  am  physiologically  made  certain,  that  this  very 
belief  entertained  by  all  sound  persons,  that  they  themselves  are  one 
thing,  and  the  external  world  another,  can  be  so  weakened  by 
hepatic  irritation  and  other  visceral  disorders  affecting  the  senso- 
rium,  that  ordinary  patients,  wholly  disentangled  from  any  meta- 
physical flights  of  fancy,  have  suddenly  become  doubtful  of  their 
own  separate  existence :  they  have  said — <<  IJeel  as  if  I  had  no 
identity,  as  if  material  objects  had  no  real  existence,  but  that  the 
whole  phenomena- of  my  past  and  present  life  were  one  vain 
dream  almost  identified  with  me  the  dreamer."  Moreover,  these 
illusive  ideas  have  been  removed, by  small  doses  of  alterative  me* 
dicine. — So  much  for  the  power  of  physiology  to  prove  the  spiri- 
tual cause  of  consciousness.  But  I  will  not  tire  the  reader  with 
ranning  through  the  whimsical  imaginations  of  the  spell-bound 
hypochondriac^  nor  dwell. any  longer  on  the  tendency  of  misap- 
plied physiolo^cal  evidences  to  destroy,  rather  than  to  prop  up, 
the  consciousness  of  Body^  Life,  and  Soul,  which  mankind  believed 
before  they  had  ever  reasoned,  discussed,  or  known  the  laws  of 
physiology,  and  which  the  religionist  would  perhaps  refer  for  its 
origin  to  some  exceedingly  antient  inspiration  from  the  spiritual 
cause  of  causes.  I  am  induced  in  conclusion  to  state  my  opinion, 
£(mnded  on  experience  and  th^^  history  of  mankind,— that  the 
consciousness  of  personal  identity  resolves  itself  into  a  principle  of 
our  nature ;  and  we  have  an  evidence  of  it,  similar  to  that  where- 
by we  know  the  external  existence  of  objects  ;  that  is  to  say— it  is 
one  of  tike  functions  of  some  part  of  the  brain  in  a  state  of  health. 
But  does  this  opinion  invalidate  the  mystical^  evidences  of  a  future 
life,  and  other  religious  doctrines  depending  on  prophetical  and 
miraculous  proofs  of  a  distinct  sort  ? 

Surely  the  same  trust  reposed  in  a  superior  power  to  instruct 
us,  which  can  make  us  believe  in  the  miracles  professed  by  Chris- 
tians, can  easily  make  us  admit  the  possibility  of  a  material  mind 
being  embodied  hereafter.  Besides  which,  it  should  be  remem-^ 
bered  that  the  Resurrection  of  Lazarus,  that  of  JESUS  CHRIST 
on  the  third  day,  the  Assumption  of  the  Bkssed  yiRGD'T',  and 
all  other  miraculous  proofs' of  an  eternal  Heaven,  are  represented 
to  us  in  a  bodily  form,  and  we  are  told  by  St.  Paul  that  in  a  more 
perfect  body  we  shall  see  God.  If  we  are  to  doubt  that  which  is 
inconsonant  to  unenlightened  reason^  hoM^  can  we  believe  the 
Trinity-^the  Immaculate  Conception— or  any  otheir  mystery  ? 

Those  who  try  to  let  in  the  sunshine  of  false  Philosophy  upon 
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^  pore  Vestal  Finney  wfll  lenen  die  Untfe  <l(  bedi :  diey  are,  in 
fact,  wresting  the  Hope  «>f  Gfanatiass  ft0m  the  rock  of  Faith,  and 
plunging  it  in  a  whklfCKi  of  jeopardy. 
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SOMATOPSYCHONOOLOGICAL    CATECHISM. 


Q.  What  it  somatopsychonoology  ? 

A.  It  is  the  doctrine  of  the  three  zoopoietic  constituents. 

Q.  What  do  you  understand  by  those  con«tituents? 

A.  I'faree  elementary  principles,  all  distinct  in  their  respective  natures, 
but  all  united  in  the  organic  machine  of  man  and  of  other  animals. 

Q.  By  what  names  are  these  three  principles  called  ?, 

A.  They  are  spoken  of  variously ;  as,  Bodtf^  Life,  and  Sotd^^Org^za- 
Hon,  vitality f  and^  Intelligence — or,  more  simply,  as  Matter,  Motion,  «iid 
Mind. 

Q.  What  are  the  proofs  of  the  existence  and  dbtinct. character  of  these 
three  constituents ;  and  in  what  cases  should  we  make  a  selection  outof  the 
three  svnonymons  terms,  comprehended  in  the  throe  sets  of  names  that 
these  three  elements  sire  called  by? 

A).  ,Tbe  proofs  are  ^s  follow : — Our  sensesand  intellectual  faeuities  mtike 
US  acquainted  with  the  first  principle,  or  matter,  by  the  perception  of  ita 
qualities,  and  the  intuitive  belief  in  its  actual  existence^  which  the  faculty 
of  Individuality  simultaneously  causes.  Thus  we  know  that  tbe  universe 
is  composed  of  matter.  Our  bodies  seem,  in  comi^on  with  the  rest  of  the 
earth,  to  be  made  of  this  substance;  «o  that,  when  we  speak  of  the  matter 
of  the  animal  machine,  we  call  it  Body,  being  a  particular  form  of  matter, 
cjomposed  of  numerous  organs.  But  the  Body  is  not  merely  matter;  we 
perceive  a  particular  motion  going  on  in  it,  which  seems  to  accompany  its 
growth,  maturity,  and  decay,  and  to  cause  all  its  dianges ;  thus  we  recog- 
nize a  sepond  principle.  But  the  whole  universe  seems  to  be  matter  in 
motion ;  still,  finding  animal  motion  to  differ  from  gravitation,  ekctrieity,^ 
ohemical  action,  calorific  expansion,  and  other  modes  of  motion,  we  call 
that  which  belongs  to  animals  Life,  to  distinguish  the  vital  fro&  other  mo- 
tions. 

l^at  we  m^e.  further  conscious  thai*  matter  and  mption  are  perceived,  by 
ourselves,  and  we  feel  conscjlona  that  we  are  something  more  than  the 
divisible  matter  that  we  see  exhibiting  itself  in  variable  motion;  neither  of 
these  two  principles  seems  adequate  to  account  for  that  consciousness  of 
that  identical  and  indivisible  being — our  own  self;  we  therefore  believe* 
that. to  the  two  above. mentioned  constituents  tbe  agency  of  another  i^ria* 
ci pie  called  Spirit,  is  necessary  to  intelligence,  figuratively  described  as 
residing  in  the  eoqinon  centre  of  all  perceptions,  tbe  common  origin  of  .*iU. 
volitions.  .  Thiis,  the  Body  is  matter  organized,  the  Life  is  the  vital  mod« 
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of  motion,  and  the  Mind  is  Spirit  so  embodied  and  connected  iirith  the  two 
foregoing  elements,  as  to  become  a  separate,  identical,  intdlligeQt  Being. 
So,  from  :^fia,  body,  Yvx^,  life,  and  Nous,  tbe  mind,  comes  the  compound 
"word  ^dofiaro^vxoyooKoyia, 

Q.  How  do  you  know  that  Life  is  distinct  from  Body  ? 

A.  I  perceive  that  an  organized  Body  has  two  states,  the  living  and  the 
dead ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  moving,  and  the  motionless. 

Q.  How,  then,  do  you  know  that  motion  is  not  the  only  thing  necessary 
to  render  an  organism  of  matter  a  living  body  ? 

A.  Because  motion  is  at  times  nearly  suspended  in  animal  bodies  for  a 
time,  and  afterwards  resumed ;  but,  during  its  suspension,  the  body  does 
not  putrify,  but  continues  to  resist  chemical  action  s  it  must,  therefore, 
possess  some  principle  capable  of  resisting  the  destructive  agents  which 
after  death  eventually  decompose  it. 

Q.  But  may  not  the  ultimate  atoms  of  matter  possess  the  properties  of 
motion  and  of  rest,  and  of  resisting,  for  a  limited  period,  the  effects  of  che« 
micai  agents  ? 

A.  They  may;  but  as  that  property  only  belongs  to  the  majlter  of 
organized  bodies,  and  as  it  belongs  to  them  only  for  a  time,  I  find  it  easier 
to  suppose  the  addition  of  another  principle,  than  to  suppose  the  particles 
of  matter  to  obtain,  and  eventually  lose,  the  properties  we  denominate 
vital. 

Q.  Are  yon  not  deceived  by  words,  and  haive  you  clear  ideas  of  property 
and  principle,  as  distinct  things  ? 

A.  Perhaps  not ;  but  I  have  a  distinct  idea  of  motioriy  or  the  chatige  of 
figure  in  matter :  the  terms  property,  principle,  &c.  are  forms  ol  indivi- 
dualization, caused  by  the  activity  of  that  same  faculty  by  which  I  identify 
and  individualize  objects  in  general ;  and  therefore  in  conceiving  a  dis- 
tinct principle  of  vitality,  I  assume  a  separate  cause  of  vital  action  acting 
on  the  atoms  of  matter,  and  contradistinguished  from  a  power  properly 
inherent  in  them.  Out  of  these  two  hypotheses,  1  choose  that  which  best 
explains  the  phenomena  of  animals,  both  in  a  state  of  perfection  and  of 
monstrosity. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  that  Mind  is  a  distinct  principle? 

A.  Because  I  do  not  find  that  vital  motidn  will  render  matter  percipient. 
Matter  and  motion,  that  is,  matter  in  a  state  of  rest,  and  matter  changing  its 
Jigwe,  are  things  perceived,  and  therefore  cannot  be  the  same  as  that 
which  perceives  them. 

Q.  Your  answer  suggests  to  me  to  bring  the  question  into  a  smaller 
compass,  and  to  ask  you  then — By  what  means  you  distinguish  the  Perci- 
pietit  from  the  Perceived;  or  how  you  know  that  yon  are  something  dis« 
tinct  from  the  qualities  of  matter  wliich  alone  are  the  subject  of  your  pre- 
tended perceptions  ? 

A.  Here  1  am  lost.  I  am  incapable  of  stating  any  other  reason  why  I 
distinguish'between  myself  and  the  object  of  my  perceptions,  than  this^ 
that  I  am,  and,  as  long  as  I  can  remember,  always  have  been,  conscious 
of  it.  [  cannot  philosophically  distinguish  Time  from  the  succession 
of  events  which  measure  it,  nor  Space  from  the  objects  filling  it;  at  the 
same  time  1  feel  that  Time  and  Space  are  different  from  the  successive 
occnrreuces,  and  tbe  occupatioh  of  place  by  objects,  by  which  they  are 
measured.  In  like  manner,  I  can  only  know  that  I  am  one  thing,  and 
tbe  surrounding  world  another,  by  a  sort  of  intuitive  feeling  that  it  is  so. 
I  cannot  prove,  when  I  see  the  color,  and  feel  the  solidity,  of  an  object, 
tbatany  thing  more  exists  than  these  qualities;  nevertheless,  I  fedi  com- 
pelled to  allow  an  actual  independent  existence  to  the  objects  which  thus, 
by  its  gustatioui  affect  my  sensorium.    All  that  can  be  properly  called  tha 
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KubjecU  of  seosatiaiif'arf)  those  changing  fofms  whksh  we  oaU  the  qomlities 
of  matter ;  and  no  article  of  belief  which  is  not  founded  on  our  knowledge 
of  them,  and  the  perceived  laws  of  their  saccession  and  matual  relation^ 
can  admit  of  definitive  proof.  The  belief  in  the  external  existenee  of 
matter,  independent  of  its  perceived  qualities,  the  idea  of  time  and  space, 
and  the  consciousness  of  our  own  identical  being — all  these  must  be  re- 
ferred to  connate  principles  of  our  constitntion,  which,  like  other  effects  of 
the  active  state  of  organs,  carry  with  them  irresistible  conviction^  while  we 
are  in  a  state  of  liealth. 

-  Q.  But  you  find  proofs  in  the  anatomy  and  physiotoory  of  the  brain,  ihatt 
it  is  by  the  activity  of  material  organs  that  you  perceive  the  qualities  of 
matter  and  believe  in  the  real  existence  of  the  objects.  You  admit  like- 
wise, that  the  consciousness  of  your  own  Identity  is  dependant  on  asimilar 
principle  of  constitution  to  that  whereby  you  so  perceive  and  know  exter^ 
nal  objects.  Therefore  I  ask,  is  it  not  by  the  agency  of  some  material 
organism  in  the  brain,  that  every  species  of  knowledge  and  consciousness  is 
effected  ? 

A.  Yes;  and  the  somatopsychonoologbt  is  reduced  to  this  strange 
dilemma — he  is  compelled  to  admit  that  an  active  organism,  or,  in  other 
words,  matter  in  motion,  constitutes  the  only  source  of  knowledge  of  his 
own  mind.  Therefore,  either  moving  matter  must  make  him  conscious  of 
spirit,  or  his  own  percipient  and  identical  Being  must  be  merely  a  mate- 
rial phenomenon. 

In  illustration  of  the  position  advanced,  that  we  bad  no  sensitive  know- 
ledge of  any  thing  but  forms  of  matter,  and  modes  of  its  motion,  I  shall 
put  a  few  philological  remarks,  to  show  that  language  is  formed  on  this 
principle,  and  has  relation  to  nothing  else.  Words  are  the  representatives 
of  ideas,  and  the  etymology  of  them  shows  the  genealogy  and  progress  of 
ideas,  from  their  real  signification  and  origin ;  therefore,  we  must  look 
to  etymology  for  an  account  of  original  modes  of  thinking,  which  directed 
the  opinions  of  men  anterior  to  the  deception  practised  by  more  complex 
and  artificial  forms  of  language. 


ORIGINAL  MEANING  OF  WORDS. 

I  shalX  not  repeat  the  proofs  adduced  by  J.  H.  Tooke,  in  his  Eirca  iTre- 
potpta,  in  support  of  the  position  that  all  words  are  originally  nouns  or 
verbs.  I  consider  them  unanswerable ;  but  it  may,  however,  be  agreeable 
to  our  present  inquiry  to  illustrate  ^by  a  few  ei^amples,  that  language  is 
composed  of  sounds  or  their  representatives  in  letters,  which  are  significaat 
cither  of  Forms  of  Matter  or  of  Modes  of  Motion ;  the  former  are  the 
nouns,  the  latter  the  verbs.* 

LIFE,  the  Anglo-Saxon  verb  lypan,  the  English  to  live,  comes  originallyi 
as  Junius  asserts,  from  a  Hebrew  word  signifying  the  heart.  Life  is,  there- 
fore,, the  action  of  the  heart,'and  to  live  is  to  perform  this  action.  This 
etymology,  seemingly  so  far-fetched,  receives  collateral  proof  from  the,  ety- 
mologies of  words  signifying  life  in  other  languages.  ^  ' 

'  Th«  interjection  forms  no  part  of  speech.  The  loWing  of  cattle,  the  bark  of  dogi« 
or  the  cry  of  an  hnimai  in  pain,  have  an  equally  good  title  to  a  place  in  graniiBtf. 
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.  Tbe'«0ci«Bts»  n9t  knowing  tb^  |^e«ife  tocliaity  •f  4he  vMefft,.  ofleU 
confounded  them  together.  The  word  Uver%  the  Saxon  t^pep,  tlie  Danisb 
and  Belgic  lever j  and  numerens  other  words  for  this  viscera  in  northern 
tongues,  came  fron»  the  same  root ;  Hirer  is  what  HTes  or  makes  to  lire, 
wit-'or :  the  livev  being  by  the.ancients.  cMisidered  the  •sseslial  organ  of 
life.    Life  then  is  visceral  action,  which  is  a  Meth  of  Mottom, 

SPIRIT,  spirittM  in  Latin,  comes  from,  spirare  to  breathe,  another  vital 
Mode  of  Motion.  It  signifies  that  which  is  breathed,  and  was  af>|)lied  in  a 
physical  sense  to  various  Forms  of  Matter  of  a  similar  natare  to  breath. 
It  may  be  beve  f  emarked,  that  tbe  same  root  gave  origin  to  betb  noii&  and 
verb  :  tiie  latter  eK{H'esMB^  in  this  instance,  tbe  action  of  breatinng ;  tbo 
former  the  thing  breathed.  The  compoundji  ingpirare^  to  breathe  in  ov 
inspire ;  expiretre,  to  breathe  out  or  expire ;  respirare,  ficc.  speak  for  them- 
selves.* 

Inspiration  is,  therefore,  the  breathing  ol  something  either  title- or  wMm 
UA,  and  is  used  to  represent  that  intercourse  between  the  Creator  and  tba 
creature  which  is  believed  immediately  to  comm'uoicate  truth  from  the 
first  cause  of  all  things.  I  question  whether  the  verbs  spirare  and  eperdre 
be  not  originally  the  same,  and  that  the  sentiment  of  hope  might  not  have 
keen  represented  by  the  deep-drawn  breath  of  panting  expectation';  bo 
that  originally,  Ihim  epirospero,  would  have  been  soperfluona  tantDlogpy. 
It  is  clear  that  expectation  comes  from  ex  Bn& pectus;  a  difibreoce  only  oC 
its  moral  application,  and  an  additional  irord,  distinguishes  it  from  expecto* 
'  ration,  (or  ex-pect-oro-ation,  i.  e.  ex  pectore  et  ore). 

Thing,  and  totMnk,  have  tlie  same  origin.  To  think  is  tohetkinged^  or 
we  may  say,  thing  is  the  subject  of  thought^  or  that  wJtioh  is  tkinhed:  Mko 
tbe  Latin  res,  from  reor. 

TRUTH,  or  Troth,  is  that  which  one  troweth,  or  beUeveth,  Consult  the 
real  meaoing  of  the  words  Conjecture,  Intention,  Hope,  Despair,  Revenge, 
HatSf  Love,  and  any  other  words,  they  will  all  be  found  to  answer  to  my 
statement. 

I  need  not  multiply  examples,  bat  I  will  refier  toTooke's  etynolegieaiii 
the  ETca  Itrcpocvra,  and  ask  the  reader  whether  my  position  be  not  correct, 
that  words  are  the,  representatives  or  signs  significant  either  of  Forms  of 
Mmtt$r  or  of  Modes  of  Motion^  * 


SECTION  yilh-^onchidm. 


From  all  that  has  been  said  abovei  I  think  it  will  appear  evi« 
denty  that  of  the  two  hypotheses  adduced  in  explanation  of  animal 
life,  that  which  supposes  the  yital  properties*  to  be  inherent  in  the 
atoms  of  matter,  is,  at  least,  as  tenable  as  that  which  assigns^ 
^mimality  to  a  distinct  essence  y  and  that  the  self-evident  truth, 
tha  twe  exist  as  percipient  beings  possessing  voluntary  power  s^nd 
are  something  more  than  our  material  organs  imply,  will  not 
receive  any  additional  corroboration  from  physiological  inquiiies^ 

^  Se«  the  excellent  AnalytaCBl  Dietionary  of  ^e  EaglUb  Lsagaage^  pnMiilieii  by  H* 
Pavid  Boothe,  and  it  is  a  pity,  h»  has  ap^^sfeatly  omitted  the  «tyiii9legy  also. 
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Afl  the  hokUi^  either  diis  or  that  opinion  can  never  influence 
man's  moral  actions,  I  shall  conclude  hj  referring  those  who  wisfai 
for  a  confirmation  of  their  religious  creeds,  to  the  prophecies,  the 
miracles,  and  the  mystical  proofs  on  which  our  pious  forefathers 
originally  founded  them. 

In  making  use  of  the  term  catholic  church,  as  I  have  done  in  the 
course  of  diis  paper,  I  do  not  mean  to  decide  for  other  people 
which  form  of  religion  merits  that  name^  the  Roman  or  the  Greek 
—whether  a  metaphorical  or  a  real  meaning  is  to  be  attached  to 
certain  passages  in  the  Old  Testament— whether  Jesus  Christ 
intended  merely  a  spiritual  or  a  ceremonial  and  positive  institu- 
tion—what church  has  the  distinguishing  marks  of  unity,  catho- 
licity, apostolicity,  and  sanctity.  With  all  these  questions  I  do 
not  herein  meddle ;  I  am  neither  a  theologian,  nor  desirous  of 
assuming  tliat  character;  biit  possessing  some  knowledge  of 
physiology,  and  being  aware  of  the  importance  of  free  inquiry  to 
the  establishment  of  physical  as  well  as  moral  truth,  I  was  desirous' 
of  showing  the  futility  of  any  attempts  to  connect  the  dogmas  6f 
Religion  with  the  demonstrations  of  Anatomy. 

And  while  I  am  convinced  that  excellence  of  character  is  to  be 
promoted  by  inducing  moral  habits  in  children  and  exhibiting  to 
them  a  virtuous  example  of  benevolence  and  rectitude,  rather  &an 
by  any  precepts  of  philosophy,  I  am  desirous  that  physiology  should 
take  its  natural  course,  leaving  abstract  speculations  concerning  the 
mind  to  the  metaphysicians.  The  truth  or  falsehood  of  any  doc- 
trine whatever,  is  a  question  which  will  always  be  perplexed  by 
superfluous  arguments,  and  can  never  be  solved  but  by  libera}  and 
unrestrained  inquiry,  devoid  of  the  odious  shackles  oi  persecution 
and  literary  censorship  of  any  sort  whatevjsr.  Let  all  parties  fol- 
low the  excellent  precept  of  judging  of  the  tree  by  its  fruits ;  if 
we  have  recourse  constantly  to  this  mode  of  inferring  good  or  evil 
principles  from  good  or  evil  conduct,  we  cannot  niuch  err.  When 
we  consider  what  powerful  motives  to  action  are  the  passions  of 
hope  and  fear,  to  which  Religion  appeals,  compared  with  reason 
ana  intellect,  which  Philosophy  labors  to  instruct ;  when  we  con- 
sider also  the  difl^erent  kind  of  persons  likely  to  be  influenced  by 
each  of  these  respective  sources  of  instruction,  I  think  we  need  be 
under  no  apprehension  that  the  cause  of  the  faithful  will  suflPer 
from  any  branch  of  natural  history  ;  much  less  can  the  theologian 
fe^r  the  encroachments  of  the  physiologist.  But  past  and  woful 
experience  must,  one  would  think,  have  taught  all  parties  to  abjure 
interference,  and  to  make  common  cause  against  persecution  \  and 
as  the  advocates  of  no  party  can  justly  claim  infallibility^  nor  pre- 
tend to  predict  what  may  eventually  turn  out  to  be  true,  I  wouldt 
recommend  them  all  to  inscribe  on  the  tablet  of  memory,  as  an 
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everhsAog  oiemorial  of  huitian  frtaky,  that  GAtiLBa  Wis'  im^ 
prisoned  in  a  dut^eonfor  instructing  mankind  in  truths  c^er'* 
ward^  confirmed  hy  Nswton  ! 


Supplement  to  the  Somatopsychonoologia  or  Body^  Life^ 

and  Mindj  of  Philostratm. 

RELIGIOUS  MEMORIALS. 


Note  to  Section  VL — By  constantly  keeping  any  one  set  of  ideas 
to  which  we  attach  importance  in  our  minds,  we  by  degrees  so  mix  them 
with  aii  otherSjthat  we  convert  almost  every  subject  of  our  reflection  in(o  a 
sort  of  memento  of  any  long  cherished  and  important  truth.  That,  in  the 
early  ages  of  the  church  sacred  history  pervaded  every  thing,  is  quite  ap- 
parent. Hardly  any  work  of  human  art  or  natural  object  of  human  percep- 
tion existed  in  those  times,  that  was  not  converted  by  catholics  into  some 
sort  Of  religious  memorial.  The  images  of  the  Crucifix,  and  of  various 
Saints,  before  which  the  real  objects  were  spiritually  worshipped  in  hea-  - 
Ten,  while  the  Images  served  as  a  pious  memorial  on  earth,  to  fix  the  wan- 
dering attention  of  frail  human  nature,  are  too  universally  known  to  need 
a  comment.  Some  few  protestants  have  vainly  imagined  that  the  Images 
themselves  were  worshipped;  but  this  is  no  more  true  than  if  they  had 
asserted  the  real  devotion  paid  to  sacred  pictures.  When  we  behold  the 
latter,  do  we  not  involuntarily  feel  disposed  to  venerate  the  objects  they  , 
were  meant  to  represent.  The  catholic  acknowledges  in  the  Crucifix  a 
memorial  of  that  great  event  which  forms  a  principal  article  of  his  creed. 
Rubens's  painting  of  the  Descent  from  the  Cross  surely  brings  that  event 
more  immediately  before  our  eyes  than  any  verbal  description,  however 
eloquent  Do  we  not  behold,  in  figures  of  the  Virgin  Mother  of  Jesus,  the 
emblem  of  that  austere  chastity  which  the  religions  institutions  of  the 
church  recommend  ?  In  Raphael's  painting  of  Sainte  Marguerite  and  the 
Dragon,  does  not  the  catholic  recognise  an  eloquent  appeal  to  thepower- 
of  holy  Virginity,  to  vanquish  temptation  ?  The  portrait  of  St.  Mary  Mag- 
dalene is  an  incentive  to  repentance.  I  need  not  multiply  examples,  as  it 
would  be  insulting  common  sense  to  suppose,  as  some  calumniators  of 
religion  have  asserted,  that  the  enlightened  catholic  worshipped  either  the 
molten  image  or  the  colored  canvas,  while  the  whole  history  of  the  church 
ifiiows  that  these  things  were  only  regarded  as  memorials. 

An  ornamented  cathedral  may  seem  absurd  enough^  perhaps^  in  the  mind 
of  a  mercantile  Dutch  Calvinist,  or  a  Quaker,  who  regards  the  Creator  as 
objecting  to  the  cut  of  a  coat,  or  the  incumbrance  of  superfluous  button- 
boles;  but  to  t4ie  classic  historian  and  antiquary,  and- above  .all,  to  the  ea* 
thotic,  every  decoration  of  an  ecclesiastical  building  is  legible  as  a  TOonu-< 
mental  document  to  the  (aitbful.  The. lofty  spire  of  the  building  '*  points,'' 
as  a,  learned  architect  expresses  it,  "  to  that  heaven  to  which  we  are  to  as- 
pire.''   Jke  cock  on  the  vane  is  an  ediblc^m  of  clerical  vigilance ;  for  the 
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bird  of  (Uwninff  ioiiiKl»  ih%  earif  clarioiv  to  caH  us'to  piSii^.  The  b«ttf, 
too,  had  »uitabTe  inscriptions ;  as  *'  adeste  Jideles,'*  *'  cofwoco  sanctot^  &c. 
The  storied  windows,  richly  adorned  with,  sn^xed  subjects,  forcibly  bring 
into  oar  minds  the  most  important  even cs  of  i^figioiis  history ;  the^ery 
make  of  a  cathedral,  the  sablime  form  of  its  a*'chitectare,  the  mixed  voices 
and  music  of  the  choristers, — all  conjoin,  and  constitute  an  outward  and 
sensible  sign  of  the  inward  and  spiritual  sentiment  of  Tcneration,  and  be- 
come a  source  of  excitement  to  the  cardinal  virtves,  which  reminds  one  of 
the  words  of  the  prophet,  *'  Yea  the  very  stone  crieth  out  of  the  wall.^ 

To  show  that  all  these  external  monuments  arose  from  the  spiritual 
nature  of  men's  minds  at  that  time^  we  need  only  turn  to  any  of  the  popu- 
lar objects  of  contemplation,  and  we  shall  see  their  very  names  imply  tbe 
sort  of  religious  feehng  with  which  tbe  eaiiy  catholics  were  imbued. 
Walk  only  into  any  parterre,  and  select  those  flowers  which  were  culti- 
Tated  in  abbey  gardens  from  those  of  recent  discovery,  and  inquire  their 
names  previous  to  the  Linnaean  nomination.  The  Bryonia  of  LinnaBus 
was  the  Sigillum  Beqta  Virginis  of  the  catholics  ;  the  OrnatAogalum  o(  the 
Romans  was  called  the  Star  of  Bethlehem,  Have  we  not.also  the  Ocvlui 
ChriUif  the  Jacob-»  Ladder^  Herb  St.  Margaret^  the  Star  of  Jerusalem^  Our 
Ladles  ^nockf  Solomon*$  Seal,  Ow  Lady*s  Slipper  f  For  this  plant  is  now 
called  Lady's  Slipper,  but  originally  was  called  by  the  name  of  Holy  Mary^ 
Caleeolvs  Beaia  Virginia.  To  these  we  may  add  the  Passion  Flower^  the 
Virgi»*s  Bower^  and  numerous  other  words  for  plants,  and  other  natural 
objects,  taken  from  tbe  principal  subjects  of  holy  meditation.  Thus  pious 
T«8tals  and  holy  firiars,  even  at  their  leisure  hours,  in  the  gardens  of  cod- 
YCAts,  coQverted  flowers,  the  most  beautifiil  objects  of  nature,  into  me- 
mentos of  the  most  important  subjects  of  sacred  history.  At  all  events, 
thesenames  were  preferable  to  tbe  names  given  to  plants  by  the  heathens 
in  commemoration  of  their  deities ;  such  as  Coma  Veneris^  Narcissus,  Hj/' 
adnthuSy  Amaryllis^  Coma  Berenices,  Pecten  Veneris,  and  such  like :  not  to 
mention  many  of  the  inelegant  names  of  Linnaeus  and  his  followers,  such 
as  Venus's  Navelvfort,  Venus's  Looking  Glass,  Lycoperdon  Coliforme,  and 
Phallus  impudicuSf'^nwnes  which  one  would  hardly  have  ventured  to 
write,  were  they  not  quoted  before,  and  to  be  found  in  almost  every  book 
on  botany, 

INSTITUTIONS  OF  CELIBACY. 

Note  to  Section  VI. — Another  subjeot  of  misrepreaentation  and 
obloquy  among  proteetants,  is  the  celibacy  of  the  eatholic  clergy,  and  tbe 
noaastic  institutions  eonitecied  with  their  religion.  They  deplore  beaati- 
f4il  females  secluded  in  convents,  who  would  make  agieeable  wives ;  they 
arraign  the  wisdom  of  institotionB,  for  depriving  society  of  numberless 
energetic  characters  of  the  other  sex,  deprived  of  the  legitimate  means  of 
procreation ;  and  they  have  recourse  to.  the  disingenuous  method  of  cry- 
ing down  the  holiness  and  austerity  of  moaaatic  and  eremitical  lif«,  by  ei' 
aggerated  pictures  of  its  oocasioBal  abuses* 

Consider  for  a  moment  how  the  professed  practices  of  these  leligioos 
devotees  must  contribute  to  clear  the  mind,  and  fit  it  for  tbe  study  of  trutk 
and  the  exercise  of  region,  and  that,  though  the  individuals  seem  sbat 
o«t  firctfn  society,  they  have,  nevertheless,  in  their  seqnestered  .retreats, 
composed  the  most  able  works  lor' the  instriiction  of  mankind.  Those,  too^ 
who  know  how  to  value  sensual  enjoyments  and  worldly  honors,  thonks 
TJoQeei  #n  the  gpreat.psoof  of  sinoerity  which  Hermits  and  Anchorites  evince 
by  tbe  sacriflces  they,  maka:  ifi  order  to  constitute  and  exhifaat  an  example 
of  a  holy  life.    Moreover,  these  institutions  are  one  distinguishing  mark  of 
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cbristianity ;  the  Tlrtoe  of  the  Greek  and  RoiAan,  and  other  nations  of 
antiquity,  was  at  best  only  fin  ennobled  sensaality.  Btit  christians^  with  a 
Virgin  mother  of  the  chnrch,  recognise  in  celibate  establishments  a  divine 
character. 

I  was  however  unaware,  tiTl  lately,  of  the  completely  philosophical  de- 
fence which  might  be  made  of  a  monastic  life,  and  which  I  shall  submit  to 
further  consideration. 

It  is  a  principle  proved  by  M.  Malthus,  in  his  book  on  Population,  and 
acknowledged  by  all  able  writers,  that  man,  in  common  with  other  ani- 
mals, has  a  power  and  tendency  to  multiply  beyond  the  means  of  suste- 
nance which  the  earth  produces;  there  must  be,  therefore,  checks  t6 
fecundity.  Various  have  been  the  endeavours  to  make  this  principle  out  to 
be  fallacious,  but  none  have  succeeded.  For  if  alone  every  couple  could 
produce  four  children^  and  this  is  a  small  allowance  to  young  natural  and 
healthy  persons,  the  time  must  come  when  there  would  be  too  many  peo- 
ple in  the  world.  For  let  even  the  whole  surface  of  the  aarth  be  cultivated. 
Its  annual  produce  is,  after  all,  only  a  constant  quantity ;  while  popula- 
tion, though  not  unlimited,  proceeds  on  an  arithmetical  ratio  of  increase. 
Various  means  have  been  devised  for  checking  an  undue  advance  of  popu- 
lation ;  and  wars,  diseases,  and  vice,  have  been  shown  to  be  the  natural 
source  of  that  untimely  devastation  of  human  life  and  fecundity,  which 
everywhere  thins  the  inhabitants  of  the  globe. 

Now,  in  proportion  as  moral  and  physical  knowledge  may  be  promoted, 
may  it  be  hoped  that  these  natural  sources  of  destruction  will  be  dimi- 
nished, and  tnat  population  will  find  some  check  more  congenial  to  the 
advanced  state  of  society  ?  May  not,  then,  the  increased  fervor  of  devo- 
tion which  shall  accompany  multiplied  proofs  of  Christianity  induce  a  yet 
larger  number  of  individuals  to  assume  professions  of  celibacy,  so  as  to 
arrest  an  undue  increase  of  mankind?  For  such  a  state  of  things  would,  ia 
fact,  be  substituting  a  holy  and  contemplative  life  of  voluntary  moral  re- 
straint and  sacrifice  as  a  check  to  population  for  those  disgusting  moral  and 
physical  calamities  which  are  now  so  frequent,  even  in  Christendom,  as  to 
make  many  well  meaning  persons  hastily  call  in  question  the  authenticity 
of  religion,  from  a  contemplation  of  its  apparent  incapability  to  subdue  the 
irregular  animal  propensities  of  human  nature. 


FIDES  €ATHOLICA. 

Jleasoiis  of  Philoslratusfor  prtferring  the  Catholic  Religiotu 

1*  Because,  being  by  nature  a  philosopher,  in  the  real  and  ancient  sense 
of  the  word,  however  imperfect  his  attempts  to  attain  to  wisdom,  he  is  in- 
capable of  admitting  the  truth  of  any  system  of  religion  that  is  not 
tborooghly  consistent  with  itself  in  all  its  parts,  embraced  by  members 
united  in  opinion  at  all  times  and  places,  universal  in  its  application,  dedor 
ciblefrom  the  dootrioe  and  practices  of  Jesus  Christ  and  his  Apostles,  and 
whose  divine  origin  is  not  proved  by  the  moral  tendency  of  its  doctnne% 
and  attested  by  &e  miraculous  interposition  of  its  author. 

2.  Because  be  finds  the  catholic  religion,  commonly  called  Roman  from 
Us  oonnexion  with  the  Holy  Siee  of  Rome,  to  be  the  only  form  of  christi-* 
anity  which  is  thus  distinguished,  by  consistency  and  adaptation  to  the 
wants  and  infirmities  of  human  nature. 
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•^  d.  Because*  thoQffh  baoiaii*  fmsob  eati  never  be  tnecesifaUy  ^enplojeil 
In  any  inqairies  wAjjf  uid  nfkerrfore  it  has  originally  pleased  the  Creator 
to  establish  any  particniar  laws  of  the  aniverse,  or  any  particular  relig;ion, 
nevertheless,  hnman  inquiry  can  be  legitimately  directed  to  discover  what 
may  be  the  nature  of  those  laws,  and  what  may  be  the  real  marks  of  that 
religion ;  both  which,  the  Creator  has  ordered  for  the  physical  regulation  of 
the  material  world  and  the  moral  control  of  its  inhabitants. 
»  4.  Because  he  finds  ijt  admitted  on  all  hands  that  Unity,  Catholicity, 
AposToticiTY,  and  Sanctity,  are  the  marks  of  the  true  faith,  and  that  the 
catholic  religion  is  the  only  one  apparently  designated  by  those  marks,  and 
thereby  contradistinguished  from  all  spurious  branches  of  Christianity. 

5.  Because  a  particular  examination  of  the  catholic  doctrines  and 
practices,  contrasted  with  those  of  protestants^  confirms  the  aboie  stai»- 
jnent    That  is:— 

6.  Because  the  catholics  have  evinced  a  OBity  of  doctrine  and  practico, 
from  the  earliest  period  to  the  present  day ;  and  because  local  situatioa 
and  circumstances  have  never,  in  any  way,  changed  the  character  of  their 
religion :  while  nrotestants  are  divided  into  numberless  societies,  which 
mutually  contradict  each  other,  and  accuse  each  other  of  heresy  and  blas- 
phemy to  such  a  degree,  that,  even  among  the  members  of  any  one  pro- 
testant  schism^  there  are  hardly  two*  intelligent  members  quite  agreed  on 
all  points. 

7.  Because,  ^om  the  iSrst  moment  the  trumpet  of  disunion  was  sounded 
at  the  pretended  reformation,  the  minute  subdivision  of  heretical  Christi- 
anity has  been  proceeding  rapidly;  while  the  opportunity  offered  by 
schism^  of  confronting  the  mutual  contradictions  of  protestants,  has  armed 
infidels  with  their  most  powerful  arguments  against  the  truth  of  Christi- 
anity in  general. 

8.  Because  Catholicity  so  exclusively  belongs  to  that  religion  whose 
character  it  announces,  that,  to  produce  any  counter  arguments  would  be 
to  insult  the  reader's  mind  with  a  species  of  sophistry  so  literaHy  paradoxi- 
cal as  to  tend  to  the  uttei*  abplitlon  of  the  validity  and  use  of  language  ; 
while  tiie  very  names  of  protcstant  congregations,  such  as.  Church  of  En- 
gland, Kirk  of  Scotland,  Calvinistic  Creed  of  Holland,  Lutheran  Faith  of 
Northern  Germany,  and  various  ethers,  not  to  mention  Methodists,  Qua** 
kers,  Jumpers,  Squeakers,  Moravians,  Swedenburgbers,Socinians,  Arians, 
Independents,  and  Nonconformists,  all  show  that  protestant  heresies  want 
the  mark  of  catholicity,  and  are  ever  nominated  according  to  their  local 
character,  and  their  origin  from  the  particufcur  notions  of  individuals. 

9.  That  the  Apostolicity  is  equally  proved  by  the  History  of  the  Lives 
of  the  Saints  knd  Fathers  of  the  Church;  while  only  one  protestant  sect, 
namely,  the  Church  of  England^  even  pretends  to  this  sign,  and  the  membert 
of  that  church'  are  circumscribed  within  a  small  afid  seagirt  periphery.   - 

10.  Because  Sanctity  of  doctrine  belongs  supere^iinently  to  the  catho- 
lic church  :  while  the  good  done  to  the  human  mind  even  by  protestant 
communities,  which  candor  ought  not  to  deny,  is  referrible  alone  to  the 
power  of  all  systems  of  moral  obligation,  founded  on  hope  and  fear,  to  re- 
gulate the  conduct,  and  is  possessed  by  protestants,  in  common  with  Jews, 
Mahometans,  and  almost  afl  other  known  religions. 

11.  Because  av  particular  examination  of  the  catholic  doctrine  bears  one 
out  in  the  proof  of  its  sanctity.    That  is  :— 

12.  Because,  from  viewing  in  various  countries  of  Europe,  the  christian 
character  of  the  virtues  of  catholics,  compared  with  the  heathen  virtues  pre- 
valent in  protestant  countries,  the  author  has  repeatedly  practised  that 
rule  of  judging  of  holiness  laid  down  and  enjoined  by  Jesus  Christ,  ^" 
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4ire6ted  us  to  Met  the  ni^tare  of  lire  tree  from  its  fraits ;  and  hM,-  in  orery 
instance  in  which  he  has  so  judged,  been  led  to  perceiTC  the  oondoct  of 
yirtoons  and  sincere  catholics  to  be  the  Fruks  cfShmeiUy, 

.  13.  Because,  the  miracles  which  continue  to  be  wrought  from  time  to 
time,  in  attestation  of  the  sanctity  of  the  catholic  church  alone,  are  esta- 
blished on  evidence  equally  strong  with  that  on  which  protestants,  in  com- 
mon with  catholics,  believe  the  miracles  recorded  in  the  Holy  Scriptures ; 
because  these  modern  miracles  have,  in  some  instances,  been  proved  by  a 
series  of  corresponding  testimony,  from  witnesses  of  the  facts,  of  such  a 
consistent  and  positive  nature  as  Could  not  be  rejected  on  any  ordinary 
subject  in  a  court  of  law ;  and,  because  there  have  been  a  succession  of  such 
miracles  wrought  in  favor  of  Catholicism,  from  the  time  of  Jesus  Christ  to 
the  present  day,  many  of  which  have  possessed  all  the  requisite  characters 
of  truth  laid  down  by  the  most  scrupulous  critics :  lastly,  because  the 
doubting  of  catholic  miracles  would  tend  to  invalidate  those  of  holy  writ, 
whose  greater  relative  distance  of  time  and  place  lessens,  etBterU  paributf 
their  comparative  probability. 

^4.  Because  the  monastic,  eremitical,  and  other  celibate  institutions  of 
catholics,  are  conformable  to  a  philosophical  view  of  the  necessity  of  check- 
ing fecundity,  and  are  calculated,  with  fasting  and  vegetable  food,  to  clear 
the  mind  and  elevate  the  spiritual  character  of  religious  individuals.  More- 
over the  poor  mendicant  Friar,  the  benevolent  Jesuit,  the  Sceurs  de  la 
VhariUy  and  the  sequestered  Hermit  and  Anchorite,  present  a  contrast  to 
the  lazy  beneficed  parson,  of  many  protestant  congregations,  which  is  tery 
favorable  to  the  catholic  cause. 

15w  Because,  viewing  bow  infinitely  mixed  and  interwoven  are  vice  and 
virtueln  all  persons,  in  different  degrees,  the  doctrine  of  a  general  divi- 
sion of  mankind  into  those  who  are  to  be  eternally  happy  and  those  wbo 
are  to  be  eternally  miserable,  in  consequence  of  their  conduct  on  earth 
alone,  is,  to  a  philosophic  mind,  quite  inadmissible ;  while  the  catholic 
doctrine  of  Purgatory  and  Penance  is  a  comfortable  and  a  scriptural  mode 
of  explaining  the  apparent  difficulty,  and  presents  a  further  encouragement 
to  virtue  and  religion,  by  identifying  our  own  eternal  interest  with  that  of 
our  departed  fellow  creatures, — to  pray  for  whom  is,  to  catholics,  not  only 
an  act  grateful  to  the  benevolent  attachment  of  the  friends  of  the  deceased, 
but  is  enjoined  as  a  duty,  and  thus  connected  with  our  own  hope  of  enjoy- 
ing their  society  in  a  future  state  for  ever. 

16.  Because,,  the  enjoy ment  of  future  life,  as  believed  by  protestants, 
deprived  of  its  sensible  form  and  consistency,  must,  by  the  very  taws  of  our 
nature,  cease  to  be  an  object  pf  hope,  since  it  is  represented  as  a  state  of 
existence  in  which  we  shall  be,  as  far  as  certainty  of  proof  goes,  de- 
prived of  all  those  associations  of  friendship,  love,  and  community  of 
interests,  which  alone  endear  the  better  part  of  mankind  to  life  at  all : 
for  the  author  would  prefer  believing,  according  to  the  atomic  philosophy 
of  the  Atheist,  that  he  were  merely  a  part  of  the  earth,  and  would  sooner 
run  the  chance  of  annihilation,  or  of  an  uncertain  resuscitation  of  his  per-, 
sonal  identity,  by  a  fortuitous  recomposition  of  bis  elementary  atoms  in 
the  lapse  of  ages,  than  accept  of  future  life,  coupled  with  all  the  uncer- 
tainty as  to  its  nature,  which  must  result  from  the  vague  manner  in  which 
protestantism  would  induce  him  to  view  it. 

17.  Because,  the  author  contrasts  with  the  above,  the  truly  inspiring 
character  of  the  Catholic  Purgatory  and  Heaven ;  and  when  he  considers 
that  we  are,  by  the  catholic  doctrine  of  intercourse  with  the  Saints  in  Hea- 
ven, and  with  our  departed  friends,  to  whom,  in  Purgatory,  we  may,  while 
we  are  yet  on  earthy  render  assistance  by  prayer,  enjoined  only  to  do  that 
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wkMk  BOil  uuMtUirte  %m  gmiteft  eoiMlathNi  of  this  precarioiu  fife,  he 
it  led  in  ooBMqiWBee  to  afecrifce  that  doctrine  to  the  PriflMMrdial  FooBtain 
of  Goodness. 

18.  Becaase,  the  catholio  doctiiae  of  prayer  to  the  BLESSED  VIRGIN 
MA  RYt  and  the  InTocation  of  Saints,  if  it  were  not  to  be  fbond  in  Hie 
Seriptore,  is,  nevertheless,  confirmed  by  the  traditional  word  of  Grod,  with- 
ont  which  christianEty  wontd  lose  the  greater  part  of  its  sapport. 

19.  Because  the  charge  of  idolatry  made  against  catholics,  does  not 
belong' to  them..  Images  of  the  Crocifix,  of  the  Holy  Yir^n,  and 
other  Saints,  like  the  pions  paintings  of  the  Resorrection  of  Lazaras,  of 
Sainte  Margaerite  vanqaishing  the  Dragon,  of  St.  Pbter  with  the 
Kbys,  and  many  others,  are  outward  and  sensible  mementos  of  really  ex- 
istini^  tmths :  and  though  the  emblematical  symbol  is  sometimes  ig;iio* 
imnt^  eonfonnded  with  the  real  signification,  yet  these  images  and  pio* 
tores,  in  general,  are  beneficial  and  pious  memorialSy  when  contemplated 
with  a  corresponding  feeling  of  devotion. 

20.  Because  persecution  does  not  belong  to  catholics,  but  to  the  fines 
in  which  it  prevailed ;  since  the  blasphemer  Calvin,  and  the  immoral  and 
▼a]n*^lorion8  Luther,  with  their  prolestant  followers,  are  known  to  bare 
eonnnitted  more  acts  of  persecution  unto  death,  in  proportion  to  the  nam^ 
ber  of  protestantSi  than  the  catholics  did,  even  if  we  include  the  loqaisi- 
tion. 

21.  Because  transubstantiation,  and  other  pecniiariffes  of  catholic  doc- 
trine, are  not  more  incomprehensible  than  the  Trinity,  or  the  atoaement,88 
acknowledged  by  protestants,  or  than  the  compatibility  of  an  aH-powerfnl 
Omnibeneficence  with  the  evil  existing  in  the  world. 

23.  Because  such  a  firm  persuasion  of  christian  truth,  as  catholic  doc- 
trine and  discipline  are  calculated  to  produce,  must  supersede  the  absord 
method  of  having  recourse  to  physiology  and  other  profane  sciences,  for 
proof  of  a  soul  in  man ;  and  by  keeping  the  mind  fixed  to  one  point,  must 
prevent  the  wanderings  of  a  distracted  imagination  in  spiritual  things, 
which,  in  protestant  countries,  fills  lunatic  hospitals  iumI  madhouses  with 
crasEy  enthusiasts* 

23*  And,  lastly.  Because  the  author  cannot  adopt  the  absurdity  of  a 
middle  course,  be  must  be  either  a  Believer  of  the  whole  or  of  bo  part  of 
Christianity  ;  and  while  the  whole  may  be  yet  proved  beyond  all  dooht  by 
the  multiplication  of  miracles,  and  the  further  development  of  prophecyt 
lie  prefers  the  adoption  of  Catholicism  to  Atheism,  and  believes  that  the 
former  would  be  better  adapted  to  the  comfort  of  hnman  Itfe  than  tlis 
latter,  even  were  it  proved  to  be  an  iiliision. 
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ON   BANKING, 


&€•   &C. 


Hanks  are  by  far  the  most  important  of  all  our  commercial  es« 
tablishments.  They  are  the  fountains  of  our  currency,  the  deposi- 
tories of  our  capital,  and  at  onde  the  wheels  and  pillars  of  our 
trade*  Business  to  any  great  extent  could  not  be  carried  on 
without  them ;  and  all  who  have  cash  transactions  of  any  kind 
are  more  or  less  dependant  on  them :  the  landed  proprietor 
finds  them  a  convehient  place  of  deposit  for  the  ready  money  he 
possesses,  or  a  useful  resource  in  case  of  need ;  the  capitalist, 
when  he  deems  them  safe,  can  lodge  his  money  with  them,  receive 
interest  for  it,  and  have  it  ready  when  the  chances  of  trade  or 
.changes  of  property  may  throw  a  desirable  purchase  in  his  way  ; 
merchants  and  traders  of  every  denomination  are  enabled  through 
them  to  send  money  to,  and  receive  it  from  the  n\o8t  distant 
places,  to  raise  money  when  in  want  of  it  on  the  bills  which  they 
receive  from  their  customers,  to  have  those  bills  presented  for  pay- 
ment through  a  channel  which  in  general  secures  their  being  duly 
honored,  and  to  deposit  in  them  that  nioney  which  any  particular 
occasion,  or  the  current  demands  of  their  business  require  ;  while 
their  promissory  notes  furnish  the  country  with  a  useful  and  con- 
venient circulating  medium,  and  are  in  theliands  of  every  one. 

They  are,  therefore,  intimately  cpnnected  with  every  class  of  so- 
ciety. Every  person  who  has  any  thing  to  do  either  with  capital  or 
money  is  interested  in  their  stability.  But  the  capitalist,  merchant, 
manufacturer,  and  tradesman,  and  all  who  have  large  payments  to 
make  and  receive,  are  continually  under  the  necessity  of  trusting 
them  in  amounts,  the  loss  of  which  might  prove  their  utter  ruin  ; 
besides  having  daily  to  confide  in  them  for  the  negociation  of  bills 
and  advances  of  capita]|  which,  in  commercial  transactions,  are 
x:ontinuaIly  required, 
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On  this  account,  a  very  deep  interest  is  felt  in  the  welfare  of 
banks.  Nothing  can  in  any  way  afFect  them  without  exciting  the 
immediate  attention  of  the  public,  and  (if  it  involve  their  credit) 
without  producing  the  greatest  possible  agitation  and  alarm.  Thus 
when  the  slightest  apprehension  is  entertained  respecting  their 
solvency,  liowever  groundless  it  may  sometimes  provej  a  run  on 
them  immediately  takes  place.  That  is,  hundreds  of  people  im. 
mediately  crowd  the  doors  of  the  banks,  to  demand  payment  of 
the  notes  they  hold,  or  to  withdraw  that  money  out  of  their  hands 
which  they  have  deposited  with  them.  This'  puts  a  stop  to-  their 
usual  banking  operations,  and  people  in  trade  cannot  receive  that 
accommodation  on  which  they  have  relied,  and  on  which  the 
regularity  of  their  payments,  and  consequently  their  credit,  depends : 
while,  at  the  same  time,  no  person  can  make  remittances  without 
placing  their  money  in  a  $tate  of  peril,  which  they  can  only  ascer- 
tain to  be  groundless,  by  waiting  until  it  is  over.  All  is,  therefore, 
confusi^ion  \  and  the  whole  community  is  thrown  into  a  state  of 
apprehension  and  alarm,  which  may  be  better  conceived  than 
described. 

.  On  such  occasions  the  greatest  exertions  are  always  made 
to  allay  the  fears,  and  restore  the  confidence  of  the  public ;  and 
very  great  risks  are  sometimes  run  in  doing  so.  It  is  not  unusual 
for  the  friends  of  a  bank  so  situated,  to  issue  out  bills  or  notices, 
pledging  themselves  to  the  public,  to  take  its  notes  in  payment,  to 
any  amount.  By  which  measure,  should  the  bank  happen  to 
stop,  many  of  tKem  would  necessarily  be  ruined*  Within  these 
few  years,  pledges  of  this  kind  were  repeatedly  issued  in  favor 
of  the  Durham,  Stockton,  and  Sunderland  banks,  all  of  whom 
ultimately  failed ;  but  as  they  were  not  attended  with  any  serious 
consequences!  it  is  probable  that  the  banks  did  not  stop  payment 
immediately  when  they  were  issued,  or  perhaps  the  public  may 
have  overlooked  the  obligation  contracted,  and,  from  inadvertency, 
not  have  called  on  the  parties  to  redeem  die  pledge  they  had 
given. 

We  may,  however,  form  some  idea  of  the  inconveniences  in 
which  the  meircantile  world  are  involved,  when  people  are  found 
wandering  so  far  out  of  the  track  of  ordinary  prudence  as  to  gua- 
rantee the  security  of  establishments  with  whose  affairs  they  have 
no  intimate  acquaintance,  and  whose .  insolvency  would  involve 
them  in  certain  destruction. 

Nothing,  in  fact,  can  affect  the  credit  of  the  banks  without 
being  immediately  felt  in  a  corresponding  degree  by  the  public } 
and  the  actual  stoppage  of  an  extensive  banking  concern  deranges 
the  whole  frame  of  mercantile  affairs,  and  carries  confusion^ 
misery,  and  ruin,  into  every  department  of  society. 
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Greati  however,  as  the  inconveniences  are,  which  the  dbcredit 
of  hanks,  and  consequent  runs  on  them  occasion :  and  great  as 
are  the  calamities  by  which  their  failures  are  uniformly  attended, 
they  are,  both  in  this  country  and  Ireland,  of  very  common 
occurrence. 

By  an  account  printed  in  the  appendix  to  the  Lords'  Report 
on  the  Bank  resuming  Cash  Payments,  it  appears,  that  in  the  last 
twenty  yeartf  (that  is,  twenty  years  previous  to  1818),  no  fewer 
than  two  hundred  and  thirty  comniissions  of  bankruptcy  had  beefi 
issued  against  country  banks  alone  ;  an  average  of  failures,  pro- 
poftioued  to  the  totsd  number  of  them,  in  all  probability  far  ex- 
ceeding that  of  any  other  regular  business. 

Sometimes,  as  if  epidemically,  the  banks  of  a  whole  district  will 
fail  together,  aft  was  the  case  a  year  or  two  ago,  in  the  south  of 
Ireland*  That  part  of  the  cbuntry  was^  in  consequence,  involved 
in  the  greatest  distress ;  its  trade  was  materially  injured,  zrnd  a 
shock  given  to  its  prosperity,  from  which  it  is  said  not  yet  to  have 
recovered.  The  sanle  event  happened  also  in  the  counties  of 
Northumberland  and  Durham  a  Hew  years  back,  when  the  Dnr* 
ham,  Sunderland,  and  Stockton  banks  failed  within  a  short  time 
of  each  oth^r*  Tliis  district,  ho^trever,  was  better  sible  to  endure 
it^  though  the  inconveniences  generally  felt  were  great,  and  the 
sufferers  numetous ;  and,  even  in  this  town,  to  which  the  evil  but 
partially  extended,  the  wslnt  of  confidence  and  the  general  state 
of  alarm  which  it  produced,  must  be  fresh  in  the  recollection  of 
every  onie. 

Nbw;  while  England  and  Ireland  are  continually  subject  to 
disasters  of  this  kind,  it  seems  an  extraordinary  fact,  that  Scot- 
land is  totally  freb  from  them  :  the  Scotch  banxs  rarely,  if  ever, 
either  failing  or  losing  money. 

No  one,  I  dare  say,  will,  from  this,  imagine,  that  there  is  any 
thing  difFbrent  in  thei  nature  of  their  money  transactions,  or  that 
trade  is  subject  to  fewer  vicissitudes  in  Scotland  than  with  us. 
I  believe  tliat  trade  is  pretty  much  the  same  in  both  nations,  or  if 
there  is  any  difference,  that  the  merchants  of  Scotland  Are  the 
more  speculative^  and  less  stable  of  the  two.  But  the  true  cause 
of  the  difference  is  to  be  found  in  the  nature  of  their  respective 
banking  establishments:  the  Scotch  banks  being  joint  stock 
companies,  while  the  English  banks  are  private  concerns. 

llie  Scotch  banks  consist  of  a  great  number  of  proprietors  or 
stock-holders,  who  contribute,  sbme  to  the  extent  of  one  hundred 
pounds^  some  of  a  thousand,  and  spme  of  many  thousands,  with 
which  they  form  a  joint  capital,  establish  a  bank,  and  intrust 
the  management  of  it  to  a  committee  chosen  from  their  body, 
called  «  Court  of  Directors.    The  English  banks,  on  the  contrary. 
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never  consist  of  ^ore  ibao  $ix  paitnetSy  d)ough  4>f ten  iewer»  and 
f^Xfi  for  the  most  part  managed  by  one,  or  at  the  fiidliest  by  two 
q{  them. 

To  the  uniform  success  of  joint  stock  .hanking  companies,  iiis- 
tory  aSbcds  but  .one  exception,  viz. : — ISie  case  of  the  Douglass, 
Herron,  and  Co.  (or  Ayr),hank,  some  account  of  which  is  given  by 
Smiths  page  58»  vol.  2nd,  or  his  Weahh  of  Naitions  ;  but  if  we 
examine  the  circumstances  .which  produced  that  failure,  ;we  shall 
find  it  attributable  to  causes  which  are  not  likely  again  to  occur, 
and  that  as  an  exception,  it  establishes  the  rule. 

About  fifty  years  ago,  this  bank  was  established  in  the-west  of 
Scotland,  by  a  number  of  country  gentlemen,  totally  ignorant  of 
business,  and  entertaining  erroneous  views  of  banking.  Their 
object  was  not  to  make  money^  but  to  furnish  capital,  (which  was 
then  scarce,)  to  the  country  at  large,  in  order  to  promote  and  im- 
prove the  cultivation  of  land,  &c.  This  they  imagined  .could  be 
done  by  means  of  a  few  reams  of  paper,  manufactured  into  notes. 
7hey  were  unable  to  see.  that  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  any  bank 
to  keep  more  notesin  circulation  tha^n  are  wanted  as  a  circulating 
medium  by  the  country,  and. that  the  surplus  would  inevitably  be 
returned  on  them  for  repayment.  Conformably  to  the  object 
of  its  establishment,  the  bank  therefore  issued  its  notes,  with  great 
freedom,  in  permanent  loans,  which  were  immediately  expended 
in  agricukural  improvements,  and  when  they  were  returned  for 
payment  (having  been  issued  in  advances  which  could  not  be  re- 
called) it  had  nothing  to  pay  them  with ;  and  was  compelled,  in  a 
shprt  time,  to  raise  money  by  improvident  expedients,  at  eight  or 
ten  per  cent,  when  At  had  lent  it  out  to  othei[S  at  five.  Such  a 
mode  of  business.  M^s  not  likely,  of  course,  to  be  long  pursued. 
The  bank  came  to  a  stand  in  about  two  years,  its  establishers  lost 
money,  and  it  now  remains  the  only  exception  to  the  success  of 
such  concerns. 

It  must,  however,  be  understood  that  the  uniform  success  of 
the  Scotch  banks,  applies  only  to  the  joint  stock  companies.  Pri- 
vate bankers  fail  in  Scotland,  as  well  as  in  other  places.  The  pri- 
vate banks  in  Scotland,  however,  are  but  few,  and  only  one  or 
twd  of  them  at  present  issue  notes.  They  keep  the  accounts  of 
individuals,  and  transact  business  with  the  public  banks  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  bankers  of  London  transact  it  with  ^^e  Bank 
of  England.  .But  the  credit  requisite  even  to  private  banks;  is  much 
greater  in  Scotland  than  with  us,  in  consequence  of  their  having 
to  compete  with  establishments  of  superior  stability,  which  do 
business  on  the  same  terms. 

The  only  bank  failures,  however,  that  I  have  heard  of  in  Scot- 
land, with  the  exception  of  the  Ayr  bank  already  spoken  of,  are 
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the  Merchant  Banking  Company  of  Stirling^  Grace's  bank  of 
DumfrieSf  and  the  Falkirk  Union  bank.  The  first  two  were  each 
of  them  carried  on  by  an  individual^  and  the  last  had  only  three 
partners*  To  these  must  be  atso  added,  the  Merchant  Banking 
Company  of  Glasgow,  about  twenty  years  ago,  a  very  small  con« 
cem,  wmch  must  likewise,  I  think,  have  been  a  private  bank,  as 
but  few  particulars  are  generally  known  respecting  it.  Had  it 
been  a  public  establishment,  a  greater  degree  of  publicity  would 
have  been  given  to  its  affairs. 

In  consequence  of  the  uniform  success  of  the  public  banks  of 
Scotland,  tl^  most  unbounded  confidence  is  felt  and  reposed  in 
them  both  by  the  stock-holders  and  the  public.  Every  holder  of 
stock  (except  with  the  chartered  companies),  however  small  the 
amount,  incurs  all  the  responsibility  of  a  partner ;  yet  that  re- 
sponsibility having  been  proved  by  all  experience  to  be  merely 
^nominal,  has  no  effect  whatever  on  the  sale  of  it.  A  person  buys 
a  hundred  pounds  share  of  the  stock  of  any  of  the  banks  with  the 
isame  freedom  that  he  would  pdrchase  the  same  amount  of  stock 
in  the  three  per  cent,  consols,  without  the  responsibility  weighing 
with  him  one  shilling  in  the  purchase. 

In  addition,  however,  to  their  success,  some  of  the  Scotch 
Isanks  have  very  considerable  capitals,  particularly  the  Edinburgh 
banks,  which  have  from  five  to  fifteen  hundred  thousand  pounds 
each.  Hence  their  credif  is  almost  unbounded,  being  considered 
by  the  Scotch  equal  to  that  of  the  Bank  of  England  itself.  The 
evils,  therefore,  which  we  suffer  from  the  feeble  and  fluctuating 
credit  of  most  of  our  banks,  and  the  disastrous  failures  of  many 
of  them,  are  nearly  unknown  to  the  people  of  Scotland. 

From  the  very  great  credit  enjoyed  by  the  Scotch  banks,  they 
are  enabled  to  transact  business  to  a  much  greater  extent^  and  on 
very  different  principles,  than  with  us,  by  which  still  more  im- 
portant, though  less  obvious  benefits  are  enjoyed,  and  which  it 
will  not  be  improper  for  us  in  the  first  place  to  consider. 

The  ^original  and  proper  business  of  a  banker  is  to  trade  in 
cskpital.  He  ought  to  be  that  medium  between  the  borrower  and 
lender  in  the  money  market,  which  a  merchant  is  in  other  com- 
modities. It  is  the  business  of  a  merchant  or  trader  to  buy  of 
the  producer  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  sell  to  the  consumer  or 
retailer  on  the  other.  He  acquires  a  knowlege  of  both  parties, 
and  they  of  him,  and  for  his  credit,  capital,  labor,  and  knowlege, 
he  charges  a  profit  on  the  commodity  which,  through  his 
agency,  is  transferred  from  the  party  who  has  it  to  sell  to  the 
party  wanting  to  purchase  it.  Now,  what  a  merchant  is  in  other 
commodities,  the  Scotch  banks  are  in  the  money  market;  They 
borrow  of  those  who  have  money  to  lend,  and  lend  to  those  who 
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^aiit  to  bonovy  acqulxe  a  knowlege  of  both  pardes^and  charge  a 
profit  of  one  per  cent,  on  the  transaction.   Any  person  op^i^  an 
account  with  them,  receives  fbur  per  cent^^  on  the  balance  in 
their  hands.    He  may  pay  money  to  the  credit  of  his  account 
when  he  chooses,  and  is  paid  interest  for  it  from  the  day  ii  is  de« 
posited  I  he  may  draw  his  money  out  of  the  bank  when  and  in  such 
sums  as  he  thinks  proper,  and  only  loses  interest  on  the  sum 
drawn,  from  the  day  of  receiving  it.    On  the  contrary,  any  person 
giving  proper  securities,  may  open  an  account  with  them,  and 
draw  to  the  extent  of  the  security  given,  for  which  they  will 
charge  him  five  per  cent,  on  the  fluctuating  balance  he  owed! 
Consequently,  a  person  who  has  money  to  lend  is  saved  all  the 
trouble,  not  unattended  with  risk,  of  mortgages,  and  may  have  his 
money,'  or  any  part  of  it,  at  any  time,  should  a  desirable  purchase 
fall  in  his  way ;  whereas  with  a  mortgage  he  cannot  draw  his 
money  when  he  wants  it-^must  take  it  alt<^ether  when  he  does 
draw  it — or,  if  the  borrower  chooses,  must  take  it  whether  he 
wants  it  or  not.     Their  object,  hoYrevet,  in  borrowing,  being  to 
lend,  the  facilities  given  to  borrowers  are  equally  great.    In  the 
first  place,  they  will  discount  bills  and  other  mercantile  securities^ 
that  are  perfectly  regular  and  good,  at  any  time,  and  to  any 
amount,  so  that  merchants  can  calculate  with  certainty  on  being 
accommodated  in  the  course  of  regular  transactions  to  any  extent^ 
which  is  of  infinite  service  to  them,  as  it  would  be  better  for  a 
merchant  not  to  have  such  assistance  at  all,  as  to  have  any  uncer-> 
tainty  respecting.it.    In  the  next  place,  they  grant  cash  accounts  $ 
that  is,  any  person  in  business,  by  giving  two  sufficient  ciecurities, 
may  open  an  account  with  them,  aifd  overdraw  them  to  the  cxt 
tent  of  the  security  given,  for  which,  as  before  stated,  he  is  charged 
five  per  cent,  on  the  balance  he  owes  ;  and  very  great  advances, 
not  to  mercantile  men  only,  but  to  all  classes  of  persons,  are  made 
in  this  way ;  and  in  the  last  place,  they  make  advances  on  real 
property,  some  of  them  to  a  very  considerable  extent.    The  plan 
they  pursue,  I  believe,  is,  for  the  proprietor  to  pledge  his  estate^ 
or  other  property,  with  the  bank,  for  a  given  amount,  open  an 
account  with  it,  and  flraw  as  his  occasions  may  require  to  the 
amount  prescribed.    Thus,  when  any  persons  wish  to  borrow,  the 
facilities  held  out  to  borrowers  induce  them  .jsqually  with  the 
lenders  to  make  application  to  the  bank. 

As  individuals  often  call  in  the  money  they  have  lent  out  on 
mortgage  when  they  can  find  better  employmeht  for  it|  or  when 
the  death  of  a  party  produces  a  division  of  his  property^  by  which 

^  Some  of  them  have  lately  reduced  the  interest  they  give,  but  others 
continue  to  give  four  per  cent,  as  before.  ^ 
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ft  great  e3Cpeii$e  to  the  mortgagee  laincaned  in  procaring  a  dBreflit 
mortgage^  banks  are  therefore  more  to  be  depended  tm,  and  1ior«- 
lowers  bdne  just  as  much  wanted  by  them  as  lenfder^  and  the 
money  which  they  lend  being  rarely,  or,  in  fact,  never  caDed  in 
again  until  it  is  the  pleasure  of  die  bdrrower  to  pay  it  off,  people, 
in  want  of  money,  will  prefer  dealing  with  the  baidcs  at  even  a 
higher  per  oentage,  while  lenders,  on  meir  part,  prefor  dealing  with 
them  at  a  per  centage  something  less  than  mdividttab  would  give. 
Thus  in  consequence  of  the  security  of  their  property,  and  the 
readiness  with  which  they  can  at  all  times  obtain  it  when  wanted, 
a  difference  of  one  per  cent,  is  not  found  to  be  m  sufficient  induce* 
ment  for  the  borrowers  and  lenders  to  pass  by  the  hsinks,  and  to 
tranisact  their  business  direct  with  each  other.    If  thi;y  did,  the 

in  would,  of  course^  have  to  be  divided  between  them,  and  a 

f  per  cent,  would  be  no  compensation  to  either  party  for  the 
additional  inconvenience,  risk,  and  trouble,  in  wliich  th&y  would 
be  involved.  Whereas  the  bank  being  open  and  ready  at  all  times 
to  meet  the  wants  of  eadi  party,  unless  among  particular  friends 
neither  pslrty  ever  thinksof  making  further  inquiries  on  the  sub- 
ject, but- transact  their  business  with  the  banks  as  a  matter  of 
course.  They  are,  therefore,  at  once,  the  i  great  depositories  of  the 
monev  capital  of  the  country,  and  the  source  from  whence  the 
supplies  ca  it  are  drawn. 

Although  considerable  advances  are  made  by  the  Scotch  banks 
on  real  property,  it  is,  however,  rather  a  ground  df  complaint^ 
that  they  have  Men  too  much  in  the  habit  of  ^speculating  in  the 
funds,  when  it  might  have  been  more  to  the  advantage  of  dKir 
country  that  they  should  have  lent  out  their  capital  at  home  ^  and 
Vhil^  lending  their  money  at  home  appears  to  be  preferable  for  a 
public  bank  to  gambling  m  the  funds,  it  seems  also  to  be  the  duty 
of  such  an  estmishment  to  lend  its  money  at  home  whenever  it 
can  do  so  with  equal  safety. 

The  failures  which  continually  take  place  amongst  the  English, 
particulaily  the  country  banks,  and  the  consequent  discredit  in 
which  they  are  held,  ot  course  almost  totally  precludes  diem  from 
trading  in  capital  in  the  manner  pursued  by  the  banks  of  Scot- 
land. The  London  bankers  are  die  ontf  bankers,  it  is  generally 
understood)  wjbio  at  4dl  do  so,  and  they  are  not  cohsidered  good 
mortgagees.  The  strictness  in  having  powers  of  sale,  &c.  granted 
them,  which  theirlimited  credit  renders  necessary,  in  order  to  be 
able  to  call  in  their  money  at  the  shortest  notice,  should  the  stare 
of  their  credit  at  any  time  require  it,  places  the  mortgager  in  a 
state  of  disagreeable  dependanc^.  The  business  of  an  English 
country  bank  is>  however,  principally  confined  to  lending  out  that 
capital  which  it  raises  by  the  circulation  of  its  notes,  and  the  com- 
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pfriradveljr  saiaU  ^uons  deposited  ixrith  ity  ixibsely  without  interest 
(its  customert  seldom  depositing  more  money /wHli  it,  than  theit 
current  occaisions  reqmre),  and  to  baying  and  seUing  kiUs  on  Lofi'- 
don.  The  advances  of  capital  which  it  makes  are,  of  neoeifsity, 
principally  confined  to  the  discounting  of  such  short  dated  biUs  cf 
exchange  as  through  itb  London  agents  can  be  totned  at  any  time 
into  cash:  for,  being  always  liable  to  be  called  on  to  pay  off  its 
notes,  and  all  the  money  in  its  hands,  at  the  shortest  notice,  it 
must  always  be  prepared  to  do  so;  and  die  most  prudently 
managed  and  best  English  banks  arts  those  /which  confine  them- 
selves most  strictly  to  the  -limits  which  their  uncertain  credit  pre- 
scribes to  them.  ' 

.  Credit  is,  in  fact,  the  proper  capital  t>f  a  bank,  without  which 
it  is  impossible  for  the  business  to  be  carried  on  with  any  greatt 
advantage  to  the  country,  and  for  want  of  which  the  business  <^ 
English  banks,  extensive  as  it  may  appear,  is  very  short  of  what  it 
ought  to  be,  being  quite  inconsiderable  compared  with  the  b&tdcs 
of  Scotland,  or  what  it  would  be  with  a  difierent  system; 

Thus  then,  it  appears  to  be  the  result  of  experience,  that  while 
our  banks  are  often  destructive,  at  all  times  dangerous,  and  at  the 
very  best  totally  ir^dequate,  from  want  of  stability  and  credit,  to 
perform  the  proper  functions  of  banks,  die  Scotch  banks  never 
fail,  nor  is  any  danger  ever' apprehended  from  them ;  sndtliat,  in 
consequence,  banking  is  carried  on  in  that  kingdom  to  an  extent 
unknown,  and,  of  course,  with  advantages  totally  unfelt  in  tmr 
own. 

We  have  stated  that  the  superiority  in  the.  success,  as  well  as 
die  stability  and  credit  of  the  Scotch  banks,  arise  from  their  being 
public,  and  not  private  concerns,  which  is  also  proved  bv  our  own 
experience.  We  have  but  one  public  bank,  the  Bank  of  England, 
and  it  has  uniformly  done  well  since  its  first  establishment.  The 
same  may  be  also  inferred  of  the  Bank  of  Ireland,  the  only  public 
bank  in  that  country ;  for  lately,  when  applying  for  a  renewal  of 
its  charter,  it  appeared,  that  besides  its  annual  dividends,  it  had 
made  and  saved  half  a  million  of  money,  a  sum  much  greater  than 
the  stock-holders  had  any  conception  of.  This  at  once  proves 
that  successful  management  is  not  at  all  peculiar  to  Scotland,  or 
any  nadon,  but  is  inherent  in  the  system  itself. 

The  cause  of  this  difference  proceeds  from -the  charters  of  the 
Banks  of  England  and  Ireland,  which  prevent,  in  their  respective 
countries,  more  than  six  persons  from  entering  into  a  banking 
concern,  while,  in  Scotland,  there  is  no  such  monopoly,  and  banks 
can  be  established  on  the  proper  principles,  and  as  many  people 
become  partners  in  them  as  choose. 
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Ftotti  the  limited  number  of  partners  in  our  iKtnks,  their 
management  has  frequently  fallen  into  hands  totally  incompetent 
to  such  a  trust.  There  is,  perhaps,  nothing  in  the  'theory  of 
banking  very  complicated.  But  to  manage  a  bank  well,  requires 
a  degree  of  firmness  and  judgment  which  every  individual  ixm 
not  possess.  If  a  banker  be  too  safe  and  injudiciously  cautious 
in  his  transactions,  he  is  apt  to  ruin  his  business  for  want  of 
liberality  ;  if  too  confident,  to  ruin  himself  for  want  of  pru> 
dence;  while  he  must  possess  firmness  sufficient  to  enable  him  to 
refuse  the  most  pressing  solicitation  of  even  his  friends,  when 
necessary  to  do  so.  This  knowlege,  discrimination,  and  firmness^ 
not  only  require  natural  talent  in  the  person  possessing  them,  but 
previous  practice  and  experience  in  the  business  of  the  world. 
Whereas  persons  are  often  placed  in  the  management  of  English 
provincial  banks,  by  some  connexion  or  odier  chance,  which 
usually  determines  the  lot  of  individuals  in  the  common  affairs  of 
life :  or,  if  they  are  chosen  expressly  for  their  presumed  fitness 
for  the  trust,  their  fitness  will  dien  depend  on  whether  the  part- 
ners who  chose  them,  are  themselves  sufficiently  competent  to 
form  such  a  choice;  independent  of  which,  however,  the  energy 
and  vigilance  of  every  individual  is  at  times  apt  to  slumber,  and 
we  occasionally  find  the  ablest  men  get  very  far  wrong. 

Now,  the  true  reason  of  the  success  of  public  banks  may  be 
ascribed  to  their  never  being'  managed  by  any  single  person,  but 
by  a  court  of  directors,  periodically  chosen  by  the  holders  of 
stock ;  and  their  fitness  for  the  trust  does  not  depend  on  the 
opinion  of  an  individual  or  two,  but  of  hundreds,  founded  on  the 
clear  evidence  which  their  successful  management  of  their  own 
affairs  has  afforded.  No  man  ought  to  be  chosen  as  the.  director 
of  a  joint  stock  company,  where  the  choice  is  unbiassed  by  influ- 
ence, who  has  not  given  sufficient  proof  in  the  eyes  of  the  world 
*  of  his  ability  for  the  management,  and  has  not  justly  inspired  his 
fellow-proprietors  with  that  confidence  which  they  repose  in  him. 

The  principal  causes  which  produce  the  ruin  of  private  banb 
may  be  stated  to  be,— first,  a  confusion  in  their  accounts,  arising 
from  a  bad  or  relaxed  and  careless  management,  so  very  frequent- 
ly exhibited  in  common  affairs ;  but  which,  in  banking,  must  ever 
be  fatal ;  secondly,  speculations  with  the  capital  in  the  bank  \  and 
thirdly,  and  most  frequently,  accommodating  great  houses,  either 
from  motives  of  private  friendship,  or  the  temptation  of  extra 
banking  profits,  until  they  are  so  involved  that  they  must  stand 
or  fall  with  them.  The  two  great  failures  which  have  happened 
in  this  part  of  the  country  were  Surtees,  Burdon,  and  Co.  and  the 
Durham' bank.  ^  The  first  was  produced  by  entering  into  private 
speculations  with  the  capital  in  its  hands,  and  die  last  by  accom* 
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modflting  a  great  mining  concern.  But  with  public  banks  these 
causes,  by  which  failures  are  generally  produced,  cannot  exist.  In 
the  first  place,  the  vigilant  check  necessarily  kept  on  the  account* 
ant,  and  those  who  have  the  charge  of  the  books,  which  must  at 
all  times  show,  without  trouble  to  the  directors,  the  state  of  the 
company's  aflairs,  prevents  the  possibility  of  their  getting  back  or 
into  confusion.  In  the  next  place,  the  directors  could  not  ap- 
propriate the  money  of  the  bank  to  views  of  private  speculation, 
if  they  were  wishful  to  do  so,  as  they  are  a  check  on  each  other. 
If  they  were  respectable  men,  they  would  not  attempt  it,  and  if 
they  were  not,  they  would  not  be  there  :  besides,  there  is  no  in- 
stance recorded  of  such  a  thing.  In  the  third  place,  they  have 
too  little  personal  interest  in  the  bank  to  be  tempted  by  extra  pro- 
fit out  of  the  path  of  safety,  in  accommodating  great  houses :  or 
if  any  of  them  were  influenced  by  private  friendship  to  do  so,  it 
could  never  be  the  case  with  them  all ;  and  they  would  be  also  in 
that  respect  a  check  on  each  other. 

Independent  of  the  general  court  of  directors,  there  is  al^o  a 
managing  director,  cashier,  secretary,  and  accountant,  or  some- 
times cashier,  secretary,  and  accountant,  or  cashier  and  ac- 
countant alone,  according  to  the  business  done,  either  the  cashier 
or  secretary  in  the  latter  cases  acting  as  managing  director,  and 
taking  all  the  practical  management  \  and  if  the  directors  are 
careful  to  choose  men  fit  for  these  stations,  and  see  that  they  do 
their  duty,  the  concer(i  will  generally  succeed. 

The  directors  having  in  general  business  of  their  own  to  attend 
to,  cannot  give  their  whole  attention  to  the  bank  affairs.  Their 
part  is  more  to  deliberate,  judge,  and  determine,  than  to  contrive. 
Consequently  the  managing  director,  or  he  who  is  at  the  head  of 
the  executive  department,  sits  with  and  joins  the  directors  in  their  ' 
deliberations,  and  propose^  to  them'such  views  and  opinions  as  his 
practical  knowlege  and  undivided  attention  to  the  afiairs  of  the 
bank  suggest  to  him.-  These  they  take  into  consideration,  and 
approve,  alter,  or  otherwise  direct,  as  they  may  think  proper.  The 
energetic  and  profitable  management  of  such  a  concern,  therefore, 
greatly  depends  on  the  ability  of  its  officers,  who  are  expected  to 
submit  a  variety  of  views  and  propositions  to  the  directors,  of 
which  there  is  no  fear  that  they  adopt  any  which  are  too  specula- 
tive. The  errors  of  public  banks  .are  generally  on  the  side  of 
safety,  but  the  concern  is  apt  to  flag  when  the  practical  manage- 
ment is  not  in  the  hands  of  men  possessed  in  some  degree  of 
ready  apprehension,  practical  energy,  and  talent  for  business ;  and 
I  understand,  it  is  consistent  with  experience,  that  when  the 
officers  of  a  bank  are  not  of  this  description^  the  business  of  the 
concern  is  apt  to  fall  ofi>  and  to  become  less  profitable. 
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The  bttttiiesSi  'however,  of  such  a  bank,  though  it  may  not  be 
pushed,  is  seldom  neglected.  When  the  directors  can  give  no 
attention  to  the  concern,  they  generally  resign,  or  n^ien  it  is  their 
turn  to  go  out,  are  not  re-elected.  C^  the  odier  hand,  they  are 
not  Ekely  to  get  wrong  in  taking  up  sanguine  views,  by  which  in* 
dividuals  often  mislead  diemselves.  They  are  responsible  in  the 
estimation  of  the  stock-holders  for  all  that  is  done,a  nd  individual- 
ly have  but  little  to  gain  by  success ;  whereas,  if  their  manage- 
ment produced  any  considerable  loss  to  the  concern,  they  would 
be  turned  out  of  office,  and  stand  committed  with  the  public  in  a 
manner  that  would  render  tl^em  ridiculous,  and  necessarily  pro- 
duce feelings  the  most  disagreeable  and  pairf  ul. 

As,  therefore,  it  dius  appears,  that  the  causes  which  operate  in 
producing  the  failure  of  private  banks  are  totally  prevented  by 
the  constitution  of  public  companies,  we  cease  to  wonder  at  the 
uniform  success  by  which  the  latter  are  attended:  But  the  risk  ' 
incurred  by  bankers  is  liot,  perhaps,  so  great  as  we  are  apt  to 
imagine.  With  loans  on  property,  or  on  the  personal  securities 
required  to  establish  a  cash  account,  there  is  no  risk  at  all.  Pro- 
perty is  not  taken,  if  not  sufficient  to  cover  the  loan  on  it,  and  the 
sureties  accepted  when  a  cash  account  is  opened,  are  each  of  diem 
required  to  be  sufficiently  able  to  fulfil  the  obligation  of  the  bond 
they  enter  into.  Should  any  thing  happen  to  either  of  them,  ano- 
ther name  must  be  immediately  substituted.  Independent  there- 
fore of  the  party  wi£h  whom  the  account  is  opened,  there  are  al- 
ways two  perfectly  good  and  sufficient  sureties  to  make  up  any 
deficiency,  even  to  the  full  amount  of  the  debt,  should  it  be  called 
for. 

The  greatest  risk  incurred  by  a  hank,  is  in  the  discounting  of 
bills  of  exchange ;  though  it  is,  at  the  same  time,  its  most  desira- 
ble business,  from  being  the  principal  means  by  which  it  keeps 
its  notes  in  circulation.  But  with  this  class  of  business  also, 
the  risk,  under  proper  management,  is  much  less  than  is  sup- 
posed. It  is  said,  that  the  Bank  of  England,  in  ordinary  times, 
does  not  calculate  on  a  greater  loss  than  one  pound  in  three  hun- 
dred thousand.  Leith  is  quite  a  speculating  town,  and  its  mer- 
chants are  subject,  in  consequence,  to  .  considerable  vicissitudes : 
yet  the  branch  of  the  commercial  bank  there,  during  the  first 
four  years  of  its  establishment,  did  not  lose  one  pound  out  of  many 
millions  of  discounts,  although,  in  consequence  of  having  entirely 
new  connexions  to  form,  it  rejected  no  business  that  it  could  with 
any  degree  of  prudence  accept.  .  The  experience  of  those  also, 
who  live  in  country  towns,  where  the  losses  which  the  banks 
sustain  are  generally  known,  will  point  out  to  them,  if  they  have 
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made  the  observadion,  that  it  is  only  very  raarely  that  ft  well- 
managed  bank  suffers  any  loss  at  all. 

The  Scotch  banks,  in  fact,  in  the  arrangements  which  they 
make  with  their  agents  established  in  distant  townsj  assume  that 
there  is  no  risk  whatever,  and  lay  it  down  as  a  rule^  that  if  they 
incur  any  loss,  they  are  to  suflFer  it  themselves.  The  directora  in 
general  select  for  agents  tried  men  of  business,  who  have  proved^ 
by  the  manner  of  conducting  their  own  affairs,  their  capability  of 
successfully  transacting  whatever  may  be  confided  to  them*  S^ 
curities  are  required  of  them,  in  a  town  of  any  business,  to  the 
extent,  I  understand,  of  not  less  than  ten  thousand  pounds,  and 
they  receive  a  fixed  salary  of  (say)  from  two  to  four  hundred  per 
annum,  according  to  the  size  of  ihe  place  and  -business  done  in  it. 
It  is,  I  believe,  generally  calculated  by  the  agent,  that  if  he  caii 
make  out  a  case  of  very  unforeseen  loss,  it  wiU  be  partly  allowed 
him  ;  but  the  assumed  principle  is,  that  there  need  be  none  at  all* 
It  is  a  most  curious  circumstance,  however,  and  completely  jMroves 
the  insecurity  of  private  management  in  bank  affairs^  that  the 
banks  lose  more  money  through  their  agents  than  in  any  other 
way. 

The  distance  of  the  town,  where  the  agent  is  established,  from 
the  bank,  renders  it  impossible  that  any  proper  judgment  can  be 
formed  by  the  directors,  of  the  stability  of  the  persons  with  whom 
the  agent  does  business.  The  great  8um>  however,  required  as  a 
security,  the  business  character  he  possesses,  and  the  risk  he  him^ 
self  runs,  naturally  remove  all  suspicion  as  to  the  prudence  of  his 
transactions.  Should  his  affairs  become  involved,  he  is,  perhaps, 
sufficiently  clever  to  hide  it  for  a  considerable  length  of  time. 
This  he  probably  does  with  the  hope  of  recovering  himself,  undl 
tlx^  failure^  perhaps  of  some  house  he  has  imprudently  accommo# 
datedi  or  his  deficiency  is  too  great  for  further  concealment^ 
when  his  own  ruin,  the  loss  of  the  friends  who  are  security  for 
him,  and  the  loss  of  the  bank  besides,  to  perhaps  three  times  the 
amount,  prove  his  unfitness  for  the  trust  that  has  been  reposed  in 
him. 

This  does  not  unfrequently  happen,  and  no  greater  proof  of  the 
in'^ecurity  of  private  management  could  well  be  afforded./  If 
agents,  without  the  temptation  of  profit,  and  under  the  control 
of  their  banks,  cannot  keep  right,  how  much  more  likely  are  pri- 
vate banks  to  get  wrong,  without  any  such  control,  and  with  all 
the  usual  temptations  to  influence  them  ? 

Although  our  banking  system,  the  worst  surely  that  could  be 
devised,  has  been  so  long  in  its  present  state,  its  effects  seem  not 
to  have  forced  themselves  on  the  consideration  either  of  the 
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government  or  the  publict  until  lately,  when  the  failures  in  tre-^ 
land)  and  the  lamentable  effects  produced  by  them,  attracted  the 
notice  of  the  whole  kingdom,  and  called  the  attention  of  those 
interested  in  the  welfare  of  Ireland,  to  the  subject. 

In  a  conversation  which,  in  consequence,  took  place  in  the 
House  of  Lords  on  the  state  ot  commercial  credit  in  Ireland,  the 
Marquis  of  Lansdowne  ^stated,  that  the  present  distress  in  Ire- 
land was  principally  occasioned  by  the  late  failures  amongst  the 
banks  in  that  country,  which  failures  were  to  be  attributed  to  the 
law  that  limited  the  number  of  partners  in  banking  firms,  and 
he  called  on  Lord  Liverpool,  with  reference  to  Ireland,  to  reme- 
dy the  evil  by  an  alteration  in  the  law,  in  order  that  proper  tenks 
might  be  estaUished.  In  answer  to  this.  Lord  Liverpool  said, 
•<  that  not  only  did  he  agree  in  the  suggestion  of  the  Noble  Mar- 
quis, but  it  was  his  anxious  wish  that  the  number  of  partnenr 
diould  be  extended  not  only  in  Ireland^  but  in  England ;''  and  in- 
stanced the  hardslup  of  Liverpool,  Bristol,  5cc.  being  prevented 
from  establishing  banks  that  would  be  instrumental  to  their  pros- 
perity and  strength. 

Since  that  time  a  negociation  has  taken  place  between  govern- 
ment and  the  Bank  of  Ireland,  in  which  it  has  been  stipulated, 
that  the  bank  shall  give  up  the  restrictive  clause  in  its  charter  with 
respect  to  country  banks,  and  it  has  done  so  without  an  objection. 
A  bill  has  consequently  passed  through  Parliament,  by  which,  in 
the  country  districts  of  Ireland,  public  banks  may  now  be  esta- 
blished. 

.  After  what  has  been  said  by  Lord  Liverpool,  as  well  as  what 
has  been  done  for  Ireland,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  disposition 
of  government  on  the  subject.  It  is  the  declared  wish  of  Lord 
Liverpool,  who  expressed  the  general  sentiment  of  ministers  (as 
their  subsequent  conduct  with  respect  to  Ireland  had  proved),  that 
the  impediment  to  the  establishment  of  proper  banks  ought  to 
be  removed,  and  that  this  country  should  enjoy  the  advantages 
of  a  better  system. 

To  again  call  the  attention  of  government  to  the  subject,  is  all 
diat  is  now,  therefore,  necessary ;  and  it  will  be  creditable  to  the 
spirit  and  inteUigence  of  the  gentlemen,  merchants,  and  others  of 
the  town  and  neighborhood  of  Newcastle  upon  Tyne,  to  be  the 
first  to  set  the  eicample.  The  proper  plan  to  pursue  is,  in  the  first 
place  to  form  a  company,  and  then  appoint  a  deputation  to  wait 
on  ministers,  and  the  directors  of  the  Bank  of  England,  and  ne- 
gociate  with  them  respecting  the  alteration  proposed,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  pursue  such  other  steps  as  may  prove  necessary  to  the 
ultimate  attainment  of  the  object  desired. 

That  such  an  application  must  be  made  by  a  company,  to  be 
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made  with  proper  effect,  is  evident.  A  company  Ayill  carry  with* 
it  a  weight  which  no  individual  can  have,  while  it  will  prove  bow 
much  aUve  the  country  is  to  the  advantages  of  a  better  system,  by 
Its  readiness  to  adopt  it.  It  will  also  evince  a  proper  confidence 
in  the  declaration  of  ^ministers,  as  made  by  Lord  Liverpool,  that 
they  wished  to  see  a  better  system  of  banking  introduced ;  and* 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  ministry  will  have  every  disposition 
to  give  to  their  own  declaration  the  earliest  effect.  ' 

There  is  in  fact  but  little  doubt  that  government  will  use  all 
its  influence  to  get  the  charter  altered,  on  an  application  to  it  for 
that  purpose.  There  can  exist  no  reason  why  it  should  not.  Mi** 
nisters  have  declared  the  clause  a  great  evil,  and  are  bound  by> 
their  sense  of  duty  to  endeavor  to  remove  it«  They  have  done  so 
with  respect  to  Ireland  ;  and  can  have  no  motive  or  apology  for 
not  doing  so  with  respect  to  us.  Ministers,  I  suppose,  will  occa- 
sionally be  wrong  as  well  as  any  other  set  of  men :  yet  so  far  as  , 
we  can  see,  they  are  generally  conscientious.  A  sufficient  ground 
may  sometimes  exist  for  their  opinions  and  conduct  being  at  vari^ 
ance ;  but  there  is  evidently  none  in  the  present  case,  and  their  co-« 
operation  may  therefore  be  relied  on. 

The,  charter  of  the  Bank  of  England  does  not,  however,  expire 
until  1833,  and  the  obpoxious  clause  will  require  to  be  imme-^ 
diately  expunged  from  it.  But  this  can  be  done  without  injuring'' 
the  Bank,  and  the  wishes  of  itiinisters,  with  the  directors  of  the 
Bank,  must  necessarily  be  imperative.  Besides,  we  have  nothing 
to  fear  from  the  directors  themselves,  who,  in  conducting  the  affairs 
of  the  Bank,  have  always  acted  on  disinterested  and  public-spi-* 
rited  principles.  -  Neither  can  it  be  supposed  that  any  measure  for 
the  public  welfare,  which  was  conceded  by  the  Bank  of  Ireland 
without  an  objection,  would  be  resisted  by  the  Bank  of  England... 
The  consent  of  the  directors  to  any  alteration  which  benefits  the 

Eublic  without  materially  injuring  the  Bank,  may,  therefore,  also 
e  relied  on :  yet,  as  t6  anticipate  the  worst  is  sometimes  the 
best  policy,  (viewing  it  as  a  possible  case  that  the  directors  may 
not  be  at  once  disposed  to  accede  to  the  wishes  of  the  nation,)  we 
will  examine  whether,  in  that  case,.  Parliament  ought  not  to  alter 
the  clause  without  their  consent. 

The  Bank,  though  intimately  connected  with  government  in  its 
transactions,  is  an  independent  establishment,  governed  by  direc-« 
tors  of  its  own  choosing.  It  was  commenced  by«  individuals  as  m. 
speculation,  and  was  chartered  by  goTernment  on  the  grounds  of 
its  public  utility.  On  the  same  principle  it  has  been  continued 
a  bank  by  its  proprietors,  and  the  charter  renewed  by  government 
to  the  present  day.  It  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  that  the  Bank 
proprietors  would  have  carried  on  the  bank  merely  to  serve  the, 
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public,  had  Ihey  pot  ihereby  served  thems^ves }  or  th;^t  the  public 
would  have  conferred  on  them^  A,  B.  smd  C.  the  holders  ot 
bank  »tock,  anjp  exclusive  privilege  from  time  to  time,  except  on 
the  ground  of  public  advantage. 

That  the  Bask  is  held  to  be  as  much  a  public  institutioti  as  a 
private  speculation,  is  evinced  by  the  interlerence  of  Parliament 
in  its  affairs.  This  interference  is  quite  opposed  to  the  common 
law  of  the  land,  yet  it  is  perfectly  justifiable  with  respect  to  the 
Bank  of  Engktnd,  in  consequence  of  its  enjoying  privileges  as 
much  for. the  public  benefit  as  for  that  of  its  proprietors.  The 
Bank  id  in  fact  an  engine  of  the  state ;  and  acts  of  parliament  are 
ecmtinttaUy  made  for  regulating  its  afiairs,  without  any  reference 
to  the  proprietors,  but  solely  for  the  public  convenience  ;  and  the 
right  of  parliamentary  interference  in  its  afiairs,  when  the  public 
good  is  involved,  is  dearly  establ^hed  by  this  usage* 

It  mutt,  however,  be  kept  in  view,  that  though  the  afiairs  of 
the  Bank  have  been  regulated  by  the  independent  authority  of  Par* 
liament,  its  substantial  interests  have  never  been  infringed  on. 
At  each  renewal  of  its  <;;harter  a  pecuniary  fine,  or  loan  at  a  re« 
duced  rate  of  interest,  has  generaUy  been  exacted,  by  which  it  has 
£airly  purchased  the  profit  to  be  made  by  its  charter  during  the 
term  of  it.  Hence  the  pecuniary  einoluments  which  were  intended 
tp  be  secured  to  it  have  never  been  curtailed.  Mr«  Pitt,  when  he 
persisted  in  drawing  the  specie  from  the  Bank,  protected  it  from 
the  consequences  of  his  doing  so,  by  an  act  of  parliament  to  sus*- 
pend  the  payment  of  its  notes.  From  this  restriction  it  derived 
great  advantage ;  and  although,  when  the  Bank  was  ordered  by 
act  of  parliament  to  return  to  cash-payments,  the  measure  wafS 
contrary  to  its  interests,  it  only  restoved  the  contract  to  its  ori^^nal 
footing. 

Now  the  exclusive  right  of  banking,  as  a  joint  stock  company, 
in  this  kingdom,  is  of  no  advantage  whatever  to  the  Bank,  except 
in  London  and  Lancalshire,  and  the  latter  is  probably  the  result  of 
oha)nce.  The  advantage  it  derives  from  it  is  the  monopoly  which 
it  eecures  in  those  districts  to  the  circulation  of  its  notes.  Private 
bankers  in  London  are  not  prevented,  any  mose  than  country 
banks,  from  issuing  notes  if  they  thought  proper,  but  they  would 
be^  continually^  liable  to  runs  on  ihem,  from  the  fiever-eodii^ 
jpttdiors  of  the  metropolis*  In  the  country,  a  banker's  property 
itflete;  his  ec5nomic4  J^abtts  and  prudent  management,  if  he 
possess  those^  qualities,  are-  generally  known,  and  a  run  on  him 
without  some  <aiise  cannoLso  eamly  happen.  In  London,  on  the 
contrary,  ti^e  public  at  lajge,  or  even  the  customers  of  a  bank»  have 
hardly  any  tneans  of  forming  a  knowlege  as  to  the  management, 
prudence,  or  property  of  its  partners.    Hence  its  credit  would  be 
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tolaUy  at  the  mercy  of  every  offended  or  midignant  indmdual^ 
runs  would  continually  happen  on  one  bank  or  another^  and  the 
town  would  be  in  a  condnual  commotion.  No  bank»  therefore^ 
whateyer  may  be  its  present  credit,  would  find  its  interest  in 
issuing  notes ;  and  it  is  probable  that,  as  the  charter  and  the  pre- 
sent system  of  priTate  banking  now  stands,  it  is  perfectly  efiectual 
in  securing  the  Bank  the  monopoly  of  London. 

In  the  country,  however,  with  the  exception  of  Lancashire, 
Bank  of  England  notes  hare  no  circulation  at  all.  Country  banksl 
issue  their  notes,  in  general,  bn  the  same  terms  as  the  Bank  of 
England ;  making  no  other  charge  than  the  interest  on  the  bills 
tiiey  discount.  The  Bank  of  England  having  no  means  of  issuing 
its  notes  out  of  London,  the  country  banks  entirely  possess  the 
country  circulation.  Independent  of  this.  Bank  of  England  notes 
would  not  pass  in  most  partd  of  the  kmgdom,  as,  where  local 
notes  can  be  had,  no  person  in^  the  more  northern  counties  will 
take  a  Bank  of  England  note  if  he  can  help  it.  The  signatures  of 
country  notes  are,  generally,  written  in  a  legible  and  distinct  uni^ 
form  character,  peculiar  to  the  writer,  and  well  known  to  the  pub» 
lie.  Hence  every  person  can,  at  least,  attempt  to  form  a  judg^ 
ment  whether  a  note  is  forged  or  not.  Should  his  observation 
on  hand-writing  not  be  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  distinguish 
any  discrepancies  in  it,  or  between  it  and  a  printed  fac-simile^  the 
notes  have,  in  general,  some  litde  figure  or  etching  with  which  he 
is  familiar,  and  in  which  he  might  discover  any  slight  variation 
from  the  original.  But,  in  consequence  of  the  number  of  Bank  of 
England  notes  to  be  signed,  from  their  not  being  more  than  once 
issued,  the  signing  clerks  and  signatures  are  so  numerous,  and  the 
latter  are  written  so  hastily,  that  nothing  can  be  ascertained  from 
them,  and  the  object  of  the  sigtiature  is  totally  defeated.  I  never 
remember  having  once  seen  a  person  look  at  the  signature  of  a 
Bank  of  England  note,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  it  was 
a  forgery.  The  rest  of  the  note  is  also  little  more  than  a  piece  of 
plain  printing,  and  presents  (at  least  to  a  person  in  the  country) 
nothing  by  which  a  forgery  can  be  distinguished.  Country  notes 
therefore  are  always  prefenred. 

In  Lancashire,  however,  there  seems  to  be  a  prejudice  in  favor 
of  Bank  of  England  notes,  which  is  rather  surprising.  The  banks 
there  do  not,  in  consequence,  issue  their  own,  but  Bank  of  Eng* 
land  paper,  and  to  compensate  this  supposed  disadvantage,  charjfe 
a  commission  on  their  discounts ;  which  methdd  must  render  dietr 
business  a  great  deal  less  hazardous,  and  more  profitable.  Hence 
also  they  are  never  subject  to  runs,  and  when  they  discount  a  bill, 
are  sure  of  their  commission  of  5  or  10$.  per  cent.    Banks  in 
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other  districts^  on  the  conlrarj,  tfiat  charge  np  commisslmii  tofn^ 
•tantly  haye  their  notes  returned  on  them  through  othisr  banb, 
the  next  day  isftcfr  tsftuing  them ;  and  by  this  means,  where  the 
Lancadiire  bankers  would  gain  a  handsome  prbfity'  they  often  do 
not  make  a  fardiing.  By  diis  prejudice,  however,  the  Bank  of 
England  also  enjoys  ^e  almost  exclusive' circulation  of  Lan-* 
cashire.  .-.'...... 

It  has  been  very  usual  to  consider- the  derangement  abd'Ibss 
by  the  circulating  medium  particularly  to  the  poor,  the  great* 
esc  evil  attending  the  failure  of  banks.  This  is,  howiererj  an 
erroneous  Tiew  of  the  matter ;:  for  country  notes  are,  on  die 
whole,  a  better  currency  than  Bank  of  England- papen  A  good 
deal  of  pre^nt  inconvenience  may  occasionally  for  a  short  time  be 
sustained.  #here  the  banks  of  a  country  fail  all  together  (as  was 
before -mentioned  of  Ireland) ;  but  the  loss  by  the  notes' in  afataal 
tirculatson  is  widely  spread,  and,  comparatively  speakings  little 
felt.  Hie  evil  would  be  trifling  if  it  extended  no  further  'than  to 
the  notes  which  are  in  the  hands  of  individuals  ;  that  proportion 
which  is  held  by  the  lower  classes,  even  taking  it  in*the  aggregate^ 
cam  lierer  be  considerable,  more  especblly  since  the  savings  baob 
were  established;  it  will  probably  seldom  exceed  a  pound' to  a 
hand,  and  even  in  that  case,  die  baiik  ought  to  fail  on  Saturday^ 
Ae  day  oh  which  wages  are  generally  bodi  paid  and  spent.  The 
circulation  is  principally  in  the  hands  of  tradesmen  and  the  richer 
classes ;  and  there  are  very  few  of  the  latter  who  would  not  prefer 
the  risk  attending  country  paper,  if  it  were  three  iinvesae- great  as 
it  is,  rather  dian  incur  the  plague,  trouble,  and'  inconvenience 
which  they  buffer  from  the  fear  of  forgeries,  so  prevalent  with 
Bank  of  England  paper,  as  well  as  the  loss  by  them,  whidi  there 
is  no  avoiding.  This  is  incontestably  proved  by  the  decided  pre« 
fecence-  wliich  is  actually  given  to  the  p^qper'of  country  banks 
wherever  it  is  circulated^ 

On  Considering  the  generally  acknowleged  superiority  of 
Country  notes,  it  seemed  at  first  natural  to  think  that  the  preja^ 
dice  existing  in  Lancashire  against  them  must  have  brigiriated  with 
the  bankers  in  that  part  of  the  country  themselves,  as  it  was  appa' 
rantly  dieir  mterest  to  support  it.  I  had  even  fornied  a  conjecture 
to  this  efiect,  uiitil  I  observed  in  ihe  papers  of  the  day  an  kccouiit 
of  the' transactions  and  resoliitions  of  a  meetings  held  on  the  l^t 
of  September  last,  by  the  merchants  and  manufacturers  of  Man^^ 
Chester  on  the  subject.  By  the ,  proceedings  at  this  ineetingi  it 
seemts  that  the  bankers  of  that  town,  not  content  widi  thepresent 
profits  of  their  trade,  have  had  it  ini  contemplation  to  issue  notes, 
expecting,  no  doubt,-  to  enjorp  their^  present  commissions,  and  the 
advanuge  to  be  gained  from  the  circulation  of  the  country  besides. 
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This  scheme  it  is  likely^  in  the  eiid»  they  would  have  found  im* 
pr^ctiqable }  for  in  the  free  competition  of  this  country ,.the  profits 
of  no  tra4e  can  be.  kept  for  any  length  of  time  above  their natural 
levelj  and  the  riiin  of  their  comniissions^  from  the  competition  of 
Qth^r  banks^  would  most  probsJ^ly  have  been  the  result.  But  the 
merchants  and  manufacturers  met  for  the  purpose  of  resisting,  the 
attempt^  and  refused  to  take  the  notes  which  it  was  thus  propo^d 
to  issue*  A  great  deal  of  very  ingenious  arguments  were  used  by 
the  proposers  of  the  r^olutions  entered  into  at  this. meeting*  The 
Statement,,  however*  which  probably  carried  the  most  iconvictioh 
and  uflanimity  along  with  it,  was  the.  factf  that  fewer  of  those 
banks  fail  which  do  not  issue  notes,  than  of  those  which  do.  Now^ 
as  there  is  no  reason  why  banks  that  issue  notes  and  get  smailef 
profits  should  undertake  greater  risks  than  those  who  have  more 
temptations  of  profit  to  influence  them  ;  as  also  there  can  be  ha* 
thing  in  the  mere,  issuing  of  their  own  notes  very  materially  differ- 
ent from  that  of  issuing  those  of  any  othier  establishment ;  and 
lastly,  since,  tl^ugh  they  may  stop  payment  by  a  run,  they  seldom 
become  bankrupts  when  they,  are  not  insolvent :  the  difference 
mentioned  must  principally  arise  from  the  issuing,  of  notes  beinj^ 
attended  with  the  same  risk,  but  with  much  less  profit.  It  is  in«* 
conceivable  that  the  issuing  of  notes  should  make  any  other  di& 
ference  than  that  which  ari^s  from  reducing  the  commission  .on 
discounts.  Bankers  who  circulate  notes  may,  from  the  fear  of 
runs,  be  obliged  to  circumscribe  their  business,  and  without  great 
profits,  may  iodulge  in  great  expense ;,  or  should  they  have  lent 
out  their  money  too  freely,  they  ui^ay  also,  it  is  true,  be  brought 
to  a  stand  by  a  run  on  them )  out  if  they  are  solvent,  any  loss 
which,  may  be  thus  .caused  will  of  course  fall  on  themselves.  ' 

The  superior  safety  of  those  banks  which  do  not  issue  notesi 
can,  therefore,  I  apprehend,^  only  arise  from  their  business  paying 
them  better ;  and  if  the  merchants  and  manufacturers  of  Man- 
chester will  continue  to  pay  Messrs*  Jones  and  Co.,  or  Messr8.^Hey^ 
wood  and;  Co.,  die  same,  commission  as  before,  they  may  be  safely 
allowed  ta  do  as  they  think  proper.  But  if  the  banlcers  take  'dk^ 
very  sensible  advice  of  Mr.  Wood,  they  will  make 'no  further  at>^ 
tempt  to  alter  their  present  system.-  The  fear  of  runs  might  coni* 
pel  them  to  curtail  their  1>^siness,  and  they  inay  be  sure  the  profits 
of  banking .» in  Manchester,  as  in  other  places,  would  find  their 
level.  The  probability  therefore  is,  that. if  they  were  to  issue 
Botes,  diey  would  discover,  ia  the  end^  that  in  grasping  at  the  tii^ 
culation,  they  had  only  illustrated  the  fable  of  the  Pog  and  the 

ShadoDT*  .'      .  '  '  ' 

•  The  apprehensions  expressed  at  this  meetbg,.  that  persons  of  »d 
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property  would  issue  notes^  and  maintain  a  circulation  in  compe- 
tition with  bankers  of  stability  and  credit,  i»  supposing  what  id 
contrary  to  experience,  and  could  never  happen.  But  in  this  case 
there  is  little  doubt  that,  in  time,  the  trade  of  banlung  would  not 
be  so  profitable  in  Manchester,  and  the  business  would  be  done  on 
more  Uberal  terms  $  if  the  banks  issued  notes,  the  present  bankers 
might  go  out  of  the  business,  others  would  not  makq  so  much  mo* 
ney,  and  they  would  consequently  not  be  so  safe  as  the  rich  bank- 
ers  in  question.  In  that  view  oi  the  subject,  therefore,  the  meet* 
ing  was  right  in  the  resolutions  it  adopted.  But  to  pay  a  bankir 
an  extra  profit,  in  order  to  render  you  safe  in  transacting' widi 
him,  is  the  same  as  giving  a  premium  for  insurance  against  a  lea 
risk.  It  is  prudent,  at  any  rate,  perhaps,  to  insure,  though  the  pie^ 
mium  may  be  high ;  but  it  becomes  a  question  for  serious  conside- 
ration, whether  you  cannot  get  your  insurance  effected  at  aeheiper 
rate. 

The  circulation  of  the  Bank  of  England  notesL  in  Lancashire  is 
evidently  founded  on  a  view  of  the  subject  taken  up  by  themami**. 
facturers  and  merchants  in  Manchester  alone,  and  in^oonsequenee 
it  is  only  enjoyed  by  a  kind  of  chance.  To  gi^e  the  Bank  that 
circttlatioix  was  evidently,-  therefore,  not  the  intention  of  the 
charter,  while  the  tenure  by  which  it  is  held  is  too  frail  to  be  rsfied 
on,  and  therefore  can  neither  be  argued  on  as  a  matter  of  ti^ 
conferred  by  the  charter,  nor.  depended  on  as  a  source  of  profiti  * 

The  right,  consequently,  of  the  Bank  to  prevent  more  dian  m 
partners  entering  into  a  banking  concern,  is,  with  respect  to  the 
whole  kingdom  except  London,  a  right  which  confers  no  advaa* 
tage  on  it,  while  it  loosens  the  whole  frame  of  commercial  credit^ 
of  which  banks  are  the  pillars  and  support.  To  call  it,  thereforev 
a  right,  with  respect  to  the  country,  is  improper ;  legally  it  nny 
be  so  termed,  but  equitably  %t  is  nothing  but  a  wrong.  ' 

It  seems  also  by  the  act  which  conferred .  it,  that  diis  privilege 
was  first  granted  by  a  mistake.  By  stat.  6  Anne,  c.  22,  it  was 
enacted  that  ^^for  securing  ihe^  credit  f^ihe  Bank  qfEngkmiP  10 
other  banking  company  in  England  should  consist  of  more  than 
six  partners.  Now  it  did  not  secure  the  credit  of  die  Bank  of 
England  in  the  smallest  degree.  The  credit  of  the  Bank  of  £flf* 
land  depended  on  the  amount  of  its  capital  and,  the  state  of  its 
affairs.  This  act  merely  ruined  the  credit  of  every  other  bank} 
and  it  is  almost  certain  that,  had  the  true  object  of  the.  hill  been 
stated  and  had  the  preamble  run  thus,  ^^Jbr  the  hUent  ottd  pttrn 
pose  of  ruining  the  credit  qfaU  the  unchartered  banks  in  Englanif 
it  toas  enacted^  SfC.^  it  may  be  safely  affirmed>  that  no  sttdi.^act 
would  have  been  passed  by  any  British  Parliament,  at  least  siilce 
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the  Rcfvoludon.  The  error  then  committed,  has  been  continued 
to  the  present  day  i  but  when  the  practical  evils  prodncJsd  bjr  it 
hsLwe  been  so  severely  felt  and  are  become  so  evident,  it  is  the 
dittCvof  Parliament  to  correct  it. 

^orltamentary  interference  in  the  affairs  of  the  Bank,  is»  as  we 
hafv  endeavored  to  show,  a  right  which  practice  has  conferred ; 
but,  admitting,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  our  conclusions  on  that 
view  of  the  subject  to  be  erroneous,  it  must  be  obvious  to  the  com- 
monest api^ehension,  that  there  is  a  right  in  any  govemmeiit  to 
tdke  from  any  body  of  men  a  monopoly  which  does  them  no  good, 
while  it  does  the  country  a  great  deal  of  harm.  An  indefeasible  right 
of  inflicting  a  wrong  would  be  a  new  principle  in  our  institutes. 

The  only  permanent  and  substantia}  good  which  the  fiank  derives 
from-  the  clause  in  its  charter  is  the  monopoly  of  the  circulation  of 
London,  and  its  neighborhood.  The  circulation  of  Lancasl^iire,  as 
we  have  seen,  cannot  be  depended  on. 

Now,  a  worse  way  of  securing  the  circulation  of  London  can- 
not be  conceived.  The  object  is  to  prevent  the  bankers  of  Lon*- 
don  from  issuing  notes ;  and  the  manner  of  doing  it  is  to  weaken 
their  credit,  and  keep  it  so  low  that  they  cannot.  Nothing  could 
be  more  simple  nor  more  effectual  than  to  prevent  them  from 
issuing  notes,  by  enacting  that  they  should  not  do  so.  Instead 
of  thftt^  the  object  is  accomplished  by  taking  from  them  their  cre- 
dit, the  vital  principle  of  their  trade.  It  would  be  just  as  proper 
to  bleed  a  horse  in  order  to  diminish  his  speed;  to  take  from  him 
hi»  strength  in  order  to  reduce  his  action ;  instead  of  an  additional 
bridle  and  curb,  to  restrain  his  pace  by  the  weakness  produced  from 
t^e  frequent  use  of  the  lancet;  you  would,  no  doubt,  thereby 
efiectually  reduce  his  fire  and  check  his  speed,  but  you  would  also 
ruin  his  constitution,  and  the  probability  is,  in  such  a  case,  that 
O^ '  the  slightest  trip  both  hors^  and  rider  would  tumble  into 
the  ditch.  Nothing,  in  fact,  can  be  more  absurd  than  the  present 
nuinher  in  which  the  monopoly  is  secured,  while  its  baqeful  influ- 
ence extends  to  every  part  of  the  country.  The  constitutions  of 
our  banks  are  unequal  to  the  burthens  they  have  to  support ;  and 
it  may  be  truly  said,  that  the  banks  and  the  country  are  conti- 
nttally>  in  some  part  or  other,  tumbling  together  into  a  ditch,  and 
often  one, so  deep  that  they  never  get  properly  out  again. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  restrictiop  jis  productive  of  less 
apparent  ill  consequences  in  London  than  in  the  country.  The  rea- 
son of  this  is,  that  the  business  of  banking  is  more  profitable  in 
London  (where  all  business  is  generally  better  managed)  than  it  is 
in  the  country ;  for  it  is  principally  in  the  hands  of  old  houses, 
conducted  by  acting  partners,  who  have  beei^  all  their  lives  in  the 
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houses  which  they  manage,  and  who  have  raised  them$el?es  by 
their  industry,  experience,  and  talents. 

.  All,  therefore,  that  the  country  requires  is,  that  its  monopoly  be 
secured  to  the  Bank  of  England,  in  a  more  simple  and  direct  man- 
ner $  that,  in  lieu\of  the  clause  enacting  that  not  more  than  six 
partners  shall  enter  into  other  banking  concerns,  it  be  enacted  that 
no  banks  shall  issue  notes  within  the  boundaries  of  the  present 
monopoly.  In  doing  this,  there  is  no  infringement  of  the  rights  of 
the  Bank.  The  object  of  its  charter  is  to  give  it  an  exclusive  pri- 
vilege, which,  by  this  alteration,  will  be  the  more  effectually  pre- 
served ;  for  it  is  merely  incidentally  seomc^d  by  the  present  terms 
of  it. 

Government. have  no  right  to  do  the  Bank  an  injury,  but  they 
have  surely  a  right  to  remove  from  its  charter  any  impediment  to 
the^  public  welfare,  on  granting  it  an  equivalent.  This  is  no- 
thing more  than  the  principle  on  which  all  Acts  of  Parliament 
are  passed,  for  making  roads,  canals,  &c.  through  private  property. 
The  individual  is  fully  compensated  for  the  loss  he  sustains,  and 
substantial  justice  being  done  him,  his  inclinations  are  not  consult- 
ed in  the  matter. 

If  an  argument  in  favor  of  the  present  system  should  be  drawn 
from  the  circulation  enjoyed  by  the  bank  in  Lancashire,  the  mer- 
chants and  manufacturers  of  Manchester  have  it  in  their  power 
effectually  to.d^estroy  its  efficacy.  They  have  but  to  encourage, 
instead  6f  suppressing  local  notes ;  and  whether  th^  present 
banks  issue  them  or  not,  they  will,  no  doubt,  by  the  competition 
of  trade  from  other  quarters,  find  their  way  into  circulation. 

It  is,  however,  equally  the  interest  of  the  Bank  to  have  Jts  mo- 
ntpoly  secured  in  a. more  direct  and  less  questionable  manner.  Any 
person  may,  at  present,  issue  notes  in  London,  and  nothing  but 
want  of  credit  prevents  private  banks  from  doing  it.  If  any  plan, 
however,  should  be  thought  of,  to  give  the  notes  of  private  banks 
sufficient  credit,  there  would,  doubtless,  be  found  banks  to  issue 
them,  and  there  can  also  be  little  question  that  the  public  would, 
as  in.  the  country,  give  them  a  preference. 

Without  entertaining  any  wish  to  deprive  the  Bank  of  its  mo- 
nopoly, but  to  show  that  it  do6s  not  stand  on  the  securest,  foot- 
ing, how  easy  would  it  be  for  private  banks  in  J^ondon  to  adopt 
the  plan  proposed  by  ^he  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  two  or 
three  years. ago,  with  respect  to  country  establishments.  If,  for 
insMiice,  a  private  bank  were  to  issue  half  a  million  of  paper^  it 
mi^t  purchase  stock  to  that  amount,  and  assign  it  to  trustees  ; 
these  trustees  might  indorse  and  guarantee  the  notes,  holding  the 
stock  to  meet  their  payment,  should  they  be  ever  called  on  by 
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the  fiailure  of  the  .bank.  There  would  theh  no^^only  be  Talae  in 
the  funds  sufficient  to  pay  them  with,  which  could  not  be  applied 
to  any  other  purpose,  but  the  holders  of  the  notes,  should  it  be 
necessary,  would  have  a  claim  on  the  estate  of  the  bank  to  the  full 
amount  of  their  value,  and  thus  no  apprehension  respecting  them 
could  possiblv  be  entertained.  A  renewal  would,  of  course,  from 
time  to  time,  Dejrequisite ;  but  the  trustees  would  take  care,  for  their 
own  sakes,  before  they  endorsed  a  new  note,  that  an  old  one  of 
the  same  value  should  be  cancelled. 

Many'other  plans  might,  I  have  no'doftibt,  be  contrived  to' attain 
the  same  object,  and  render  the  notes  of  private  bankers  perfectly 
safe  to  the  public,  by  which  they  need  not  as  noW  apply  to  the 
Bank  of  Engbnd  for  notes,  but  issue  their  own,  and  in  ^at  case 
the  charter  of  the  Bank  would  be  rendered  almost  useless.  The 
alteration  proposed^  therefore,  is  as  much  the  interest:  of  the^fec- 
tors  and  proprietors  of  the  Bank,  as  of  any  set  of  men  in  the  king« 
dom.  The  charter  of  the  Bank  does  not  expresisly  confer  a  mono- 
poly, nor  could  it  be  discovered  from'  the  charter  itself,' that  the 
monopoly  of  a  circulation  of  notes  was  intended.  But  if  a  mono-^ 
poly  was  intended,  there  needed  to  have  been  no  fear  of  express 
sing  it  in  words ;  and  it  would  now  be  desirable  to  the  Bank  for  it 
to  have  that  monopoly  which  it  has  paid  for  clearly  expressed  and 
secured  to  it.  Thus  there  can  be  but  littte  doubt  that  we  shall 
meet  with  the  ready  co-operation  as  well  of  the  directors,  as  of 
parliament  and  ministers,  in  the  measure. 

The  only  persons  who  will  be  injured  by  it,  will  be  the  present 
bankers.  But  no*'  set  of  men  can  expect  a  country  to  cominufe 
voluntarily.to  sulrmitto  an  evil  after  it  has  discovered  (9te  causfli 
and  can  apply  the  remedy.  They  must  take  the  fate  incident  to 
all  rights  br  institutions,  founded  in  error :  as  soon  as  truth  appears^ 
the  fabric,  for  want  of  its  foundation,  must  be  destroyed.  But 
on  none  can  a  loss  fall  moi«  lightly.  If  a  banker  3)e  not  indepen- 
dent of  his  trade,  he  ought  not  to  be  a  banker.  He  has  gained  a  ere* 
dit  that  he  is  not  entitled  to ;  and  to  deprive  him  or'  A  busine^  he 
should  not  and  could  not  carry  on,  if  the  public  tvere  aware  how 
little  security  he  afforded  them,  is  nothing  more  than  an  act  of  jus* 
tice.  If  he  be  independent  of  his  business,  which  the  great  majority 
of  bankers  are^  he  may  lose^  but  catinot  feel  his  loss  very  severely. 

The  clerks  and  managers  of  those  banks,  whose  business  may 
be  curtailed,  will  find  as  good.  If  not  better  situations^  than  they 
had  before  with  the  new  companies,  who  will,  aa  a  mattbr  of 
common  sense,  be  anxious  to  employ  them  for  the  sake  df 'their 
practical' knowlege.  Hence  we  may  safely  calculate,  that  the 
amount  of  positive  injtiry  to  individuals,  produced  by  the  loss  of 
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the  means  of  supportj  from  the  proposed  change,  will  not  be  great; 
and  hy  no  means  equal  to  what  the  failure  of  any  one  considerable 
banking  concern  Would  occasion,  under  the  present  system,  if  it 
be  continued. 


Iq  order  that  we  may  form  aii  idea  of  the  profit  to  be  made 
by  estaUiahiag  a.'pttblic  l»aQk  in  thb  town,  we  will  next^exajofune 
tae  success  tint  Ins  attoided*  those  which  we  propose  for  our  mo* 
dels.  :       ^ 

The  stock  of  many  of  the  local  banks  of  Scotland  has  sold 
much  higher  than  the  stock  of  the  Edinburgh 'ban]cs»  The  ££n- 
burgh.banks^  htxBBtsnaCf  sie.  those  to  which  we  shall  more  particu- 
larly refer,  as  the  business  of  ihisitovE^n  and  neighborhood  is  suffi- 
ciently extensive  to  require  an  establishment  of  equal  magnitude*  - 

There  are  four  banks  in  Edinburgh :  The  Ropl  Bask  of  Scot- 
land.  The  Bank  of  Scotland,  The  Bntssh  Linen  Company^  and 
The  Commercial  Bank.  The  last  estabhshed  was  die  Commercial 
Bank,  in  IB10%  k  commenced  widi  a  subscribled  capital  of  six 
hundred  thousand  pounds ;  it  has  divided  from  6  to  B  per  cent«, 
and  its  stock  is  at  present  at  50  per  cent,  premium.  It  has  had  to 
contend  in  a  ground  completely  pre'-occupied,  and  the  most  ruinous 
times  in  our  mercantile  history ;  and  in  struggling  to  form  con* 
nexions,  it  has  been  led  into  the  midst  of  die  failures  that  have 
happened,,and  has  met  with  considerable  losses.  The  directors 
have,  in  consequence,  reduced  the  dividend  from  8^  which  they 
had  paid  the  first  few  years,  to  6  jper  cent.^  Its  stock,  however* 
has  not  faUen  in  consequence.  It  has  never,  I  understandtbeen 
higher  than.it  is  at  present;  and  there  is  little  doubt,  that  had  it 
continued  to  divide  8  per  cent.,  the  stock  woidd  by  this  time  have 
jdottbled  its  original  vsdue.  The  directors,  it  is  supposed,  mil  not 
again  divide  more  than  6  per  cent.,  until  they  have  accumulated 
such  !a  reserved  fund  as  that,  in  future,  when  the  dividends  are 
incieased^  there  may  never  be  a  necessity  for  their  being  reduced 
agaim-  The  sueeess  on  the  whole  of  diis  concern,  considtrii^ 
the.qsfiosition  Jt  has  encountered,  which  was  very  great,-and  the 
had  times  k>has  met  with,  miiich  were  equally  so,  has  not,  I  have 
heard^  disappoinied  Its  stock-holders. 

.  The  Bank,  of  Scotland  and  Royal  Bank  -stock  are  at  a  premium, 
I  understand,  on  the  ori^al  capital  advanced^  of  from  about  90 
to  140  per  cent.  But  their  capitals  are,  I  beUeve^  a  million  and  a 
half  each^  being  unnecessarily  large  for  the  trade  of  Edinburgh. 
Their  eredit  would  be  as  good,  and  dieir  business  as  extensive*  if 
they  were  to  pay  off  half  their  capitals,  each  stock-hdder  wouM 
then  get  as  much  profit  on  half  his  present  stock  as  he  now 
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does  on  the  whole  of  It.  Atl  that  a  bank  qan  gain  by  capital  is 
credit^  and  when  its  capital  is  sufficiently  large  to  put  tnat  on  the 
most  solid  basiS)  it  is  as  large  as  there  is  any  occasion  for.  More 
only  encumbers  it,  and  would  be  as  well  in  the'  hands  of  the  origi- 
nal stock-holders,  many  of  whom  would  probably  turn  it  to  better 
account. 

Th^  most  successful,  however,  of  the  four  establirfiments,  hat 
been  the  British  Linen  Company*  It  commenced  ofiginally  with 
one  hundred  thousand  pounds,  which  afterwards,  either  by  an  ac« 
cumuhtibn  of  profits,  or  by  a  fardier  advance  of  capital,  was  dou- 
blefl.  Oii  this  capital  it  ammally  maide  very  handsome  divi» 
dends,  and  also  accumulated  a  reserved  fund,  whi^  about  eight  oc 
nine  years  ago,  amounted  to  nearly  three  hundred  thousfmd  pounds* 
making  its  cajMtal  in  all  neatly  half  a  millbn.  It  waf  not  then  a 
chartered  company,  but  It  applied  to  govemn^ent  fcqr  a  charter 
and  got  one  $  the  proprietors  having,  it  is  understood,  subscribed  a 
small  deficiency  necessary  to  raise  their  capital  to  £ive  hundred 
thousand  pounds.  Since  then  they  have  gone  on,  notwithstand« 
ing  the  precarious  and  disastrous  state  of  the  mercantile  world* 
with  almost  unparalleled  success,  so  that  now  their  half  million  of 
stock  is  virorth  a  million  and  a  half ;  it  meets  a  ready  sale  at  not 
less  than  two  hundred  per  cent,  premium.  I  do  not  imagine  that 
their  charter  has  contributed  much,  if  any  thing,  towards  this  in- 
crease of  value.  The  only  advantage  the  charter  gives^  is  to  free 
the  stock*holders  from  responsibility  beyond  their  respective.shares 
in  the  capital  of  the  bank.  This,  however,  can  be  no  advantage 
in  Scotland,  where  the  very  idea  of  dtoger,  beyond  a  capital  of 
half  a  million,  would  be  considered  as  one  of  the  absufdest  chi- 
meras that  could  be  entertained.  I  do  not  suppose  th<e  stock  of 
the  Commercial  Bank^  which  is  not  chartered,  sells  for  a  pound  less 
on  that  account.  It  is,  in  proportion  to  the  interest  paid  on  it* 
nearly  about  the  same  price  as  the  3  per  cent,  consols,  and  it  is  not 
likely  a  charter  would  raise  it  higher.  I  therefore  imagine  that  the 
value  of  the  British  Lineti  Company's  stock  »ises  altogeth^  from 
the  ability  with  which  the  bank  is  managed,  and  the  amount  of 
dividends  it  consequently  makes.  It  must  oe  also  considered^  that 
government  could  not,  with  fusrice  to  the  public,  and  therefore 
would  not,  grant  a  charter,  if  i(  was  really  any  thing  more  than  a 
name.  It  would  never  agree  to  exonerate  any  set  of  men  who  en- 
joyed a  certain  gain  frbm  the  loss  incident  to  it,  and  throw  it  on 
the  unsuspecting  puUk.  It  is  only  when  the  capital  of  a  bank  is 
sufficiently  great  to  satisfy  the  most  sceptical  doubt  with  regard  to 
the  safety  of  the  public,  that  a  charter  can  ever  be  granted.  Be- 
sides whtch,  if  the  freedom  from  peraonsd  responsibiUty  confined 
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(»y:the  charter  oi>  the  stock  holders  of  the/Britidh  Linen  Gpm* 
pany^  had  been  of  aSy  real  use  in  freeing  them  from  risk^  it  must 
have  destroyed  their  trade.  Nobody  would  make  permanent 
deposits  in  a  bankj  yrhose  partners,  by  any  peculiar  privilege».were 
freed  from  the  loss  which  their  own  transactions  inyolYed*;  They 
would  naturally  have  dealt  with  those  that  had  no  charter^  in  fX€tt 
fer^ncej  or  with  the  other  chartered  banks  that  had  three  times 
the  capital.  Had  the  charter  not,  in  every  respect^  been  a  mere  dead 
Utter,  it  must  have  injured  the  concern. 

It  h  evident  that  if  banking  is  carried  on  at  aU, .  it  must  be  with 
a.  profit  more  than  adequate  to  the  risk  incurred  4  and  those  .who 
g^in  the  profit  must  take  the  risk  they  are  paid  for.  Thje.  reason 
yrhy.  the  charges  of  bankers  are  so  small  is,  that  they  are  found 
19(rith  judicious  management  to  cover  all  risk^  besides  leaving  a  suf- 
ficient profit. 

The  business  for  a  bank  in  this  town  and  neighborhood,  I 
should  think  by  no  means  inferior  to  that  of  either  th^  Commer- 
cial Bank  or  British  Linen  Company.  In  the  presentstate  of  the 
90untry$  however,  as  it  is  far  from  being  certain  that  government 
may  not  be  compelled  to  reduce  the  interest  of  the  national  debt, 
it  is  not  necessary  to  make  out  a  case  of  extravagant  profit,  in  or- 
der to  induce  .capitalists,  to  enter  into  such  a  concern.  Equal  in* 
terea^  v^rith  greater  safety  would  of  itself  be  a  sufiicient  induce* 
meQt.  But  with. the  cbiaDQe,  which  experience  has  reduced  to  a 
certainty,  of  increasing,  their  capital  at  least  50  per  cent,  what  pro- 
bability h  there  of  capitalists  turning  their  money  at  present  to 
such  account  in  any. other  way?  ,   ,       . 

As  this  bank  wiU  be  the  first  of  the  kindy  it  will  also,  with 
equal  management,  be  the  best.  There  is  no  connexion  more 
stable  than,  th^  connexion  of  a  bank. .  When  a  person  once  opens 
m  9iccp^nt: jjvith  itf  if  h^  does  his  business  creditablyi  he  never 
iaa  pccasic^i  toJieave.it  y  ^nd  if  he  does  not,  he  could  gain  nothing 
by  .the  change.  Hence  it  generally  happens  that  merchants  adhere 
trough  life  to.  the  bank,  they  begin  .with»  provided  it  stand& 
'When,  however,,  in  additi(m  to.  this,  we  consider  the  fine  field 
which  thi^  great  mining  and.  cdmniercial  district  presents,  we.  may 
be  a  little  mare-^anguiiie  in  o^r  calculations..  I  should  think  we 
hay.e.  a  i;ight  to  expect  as  great  a  profit  as  hasi  ever  b^n  made  by 
a^y  public  bank  yet  established*  . 

Wh^e  public  banks  have  not  been  established,  and  I  may  say, 
also,  where  private  banks  have,  there. jippears  always  to  have  ez« 
isted  a  prejudice  on  the  subject  of  banking.  On  this  account,  at 
the  first  formation  of  public  banks,  we  generally  find  it  has  been 
considered  politic  to  encourage  them  by  granting  charters.    That 
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there  exists  at  {^resent  in  this  countrjr  a  great  prejudice  against 
banks  and  banking  from  the  disasters  they  have  produced  both  to 
the  partners  in  them  and  the  publiC)  there  can  be  no  question.  As 
9iso  there  can  be  Httle  doubt  that  when  the  present  impediment  is 
rehioved,  government  will  be  disposed,  for  the  benefit  of  commercet 
and  for.  the  general  convenience  derived  from  public  banks,  to  en-* 
courage  them,  I  should  suppose  that  where  a  sufficient  capital  is 
subscribed,  there  vnll  be  no  objection  to  granting  a  charter,  if  it  is 
required.  I  would  therefore  propose,  tnat  the  bank  in  question 
be  commenced  with  a  capital  sufficient  to  command  a  charter,  if 
one  was  desired,  or  to  make  it  a  matter  of  perfect  indifference  in 
the  event  of  government  declining  to  grant  charters,  whether  one 
was  to  be  had  or  not.  It  is  also  reasonable  to  suppose,  that  iii 
granting  charters,  government  will  only  require  such  an  amount  of 
stock,  to  be  possessed  by  each  bank,  as  the  business  of  the  place 
iivhere  they  may  be  established  shall  seem  to  render  necessary.  The 
capital  required  for  a  bank  in  Manchester  or  Liverpool,  where 
mercantile  transactions  are  so  large,  could  not  be  employed  in  a 
small  town  like  Sunderland,  and  would  never  pay  in  a  town  like 
Newcastle. 

Considering  the  business  of  this  town  and  neighborhood,  how- 
ever, we  should  suppose  that  government  would  not  grant  us  a 
charter  under  half  a  million  of  capital,  if  it  would  even  grant  a 
cltarter  at  all  with  a  less  sum  ;  and  we  should  think,  that  with  such 
a  capital,  it  would  be  immaterial  vdiether  we  had  a  charter  or  not* 
The  most  sceptical,  whatever  their  prejudices  on  the  subject  might 
be,  could  never  imagine  any  danger  with  such  a  security,  either  to 
the  public  with  a  charter,  or  to  the  private  property  of  the  stocks 
hoIder,s  without. 

So  large  a  capital^  however,  would  warrant  a  greater  extension 
of  business  than  our  own  town  affords.  The  Edinburgh  banks 
have  agencies,  and  do  business  to  a  great  amount  in  alt  the  prin* 
cipal  towns  of  Scodand,  which  no  doubt  is  on  the  aggregate  found 
to  pay  them.  ,  In  that  respect  it  is  proposed^  with  reference  to  di6 
neighboring  towns  at  least,  tiia;t  we  shall  follow  their  example  :  but 
while  we  do  this,  we  must  also  endeavor  to  improve  by  their  ex* 
perience,;and  the  following  is  the  plan  we  beg  to  submit  :<—: 

1.  That  s^  bank  with  a  capUal  of  500.000/.  be  established  in 
Newc^tle,  with  branches  at  Durham,  Sunderland,  Shields, 
and  any  other  place  which  may  be  hereafter  determined  on. 

2.  That  no  individual  shall  be  allowed  to  hold  more  stotk  than 
to  the  amount  of  two  thousand  pounds. 

S.  That  the  capital  be  subscribed  as  follows  :«-.Two  hundred 
thousand  in  Newcastle   and  neighborhood ;  one  hundried  thou* 
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sand  in  Sttnderla(pd ;  fifty  thousand  in  Dnrhmi  i  fifty  tfaoasand  in 
Shields^  and  their  respective  neighborhoods,  and  .the  okbet'lnmdred 
thousand  as  may  be  hereafter  determined  on. 

4;  That  the  bank  in  Newcastle  be-gofemed  by  four  diraictors, 
dnree  of  them  chosen  by  the  Ne«rcastle  alodb-holdersi  and  die 
fourth  to  be  their  chairman,  and  be  chosen^  by  die  other  dtfee. 
One  of  these  directors  to  go.oMt  sumu^lyt  >od  ftot  fisr  one  ytear  be 
eligible  to  be  re^el^cted.  That  the,  chainnan1>e  dected 'aitousdly, 
and  be  eligible  to  be  reelected. 

5.  That  the  branches  be  governed  by  three  directoct^  diosen 
by  their'  respective  stock-liolders,  and  a  chaitman  chosen  by  the 
diree  directors  in  the  same  mapner  aswith  the  main^bnach  in 
Newcasde. 

6.  That  the  branches  be  under  the  general  management:  and 
control  of  the  court  of  directors  in  Newcasde,  who  &aJl  receive 
daily  or  weekly  accounts  of  their  transactions. 

7.  That  the  chairman  of  the  branches  form  wkh.  the  Newcasde 
i^irectors  a  committee  of  general  management,  and.  come  into 
Newcasde  every  month  to  examine  the  aflFairs  of  thr  establtdi- 
ment,  and  consult  and  decide  with  the  Newcasde  directors  all 
qaesdons  and  rules  of  general  management,  which  it  may  be  ne- 
cessary from  time  to  time  to  Jay  down. 

6.  That  none  but  the  chairman  and<  the  Newcasde  di^recfepn 
have  any  in^peqtion  of  the  pariicidar  tcansaottossof  each.bralidbs 
but  tbal^  a.  general  meedng  of  the  whole  dtrectcurs  skill  W 
p^iodiipally  Jield  focthepi^rpose  of  niakffig  laws,  or  may  at  any 
time  be  ca)[i^  to  copsult  on  ^ny  given  question,  either  with  re* 
^ecttQthe  jtnuisacdons  of  any  brwch  ^k^  an  incB^idual,  mr  on 
any§pecific»point  of  management  which  may  be .  proposed  to  it, 
suaid/i^s^  decision  to  control  and  bind  daie  committee  of  general 
nianag^entwith  respect  to  that  point ;  and  two^reotor^  tofaare 
atanytime  the  power  of  calling  a  general  meeting*    :  .   . 

9.  Thaf;there  also  ,be.a  governor  and  depiity-goyjernqr^ .  die 
lateer  of  whom  to  be  chosen  by  the  committiee  of  genelial  ma* 
nagemenf,  and  the  former  either  by  the  directors  at  Iarg«^  or  the 
6t9ck4iolders.  The  gQ9,e^^  to  be  principally  an  honorary  ap^ 
ppintme^t,  and  to  be  a  member,  of  one  of  the  two  Houses  of  Par- 
liament, an4  the  deputy^goveiniQi:  samegendemanndsident  inNew* 
casd%;who  bsis  leisure  an4  i^clinadon  to  giare.his  atlentioii  to  the 
afiairs  oi  the  bank,  and  preside  at  the  mon^jr  ttn^etings*  < 

10.  That  the  executive  officers  of  the  eati^ishments  consist  of 
a  cashier  and  accountant,  yiritk  a  secretary,  if  required  ^  and  sucit 
other  clicks  as  ^are  necessaiy  for  each  bntnch^  and  a  laaaai^; 
director  in  Nevircasde. 
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11.  That  the  division  into  branches  extend  only  to  thedi?iak>|i 
of  die  capiul  and  managementi  and  not  to  the  profits^  which  shaU 
be  divided  equally^ 

This  ^vesa  {enemi  ontiine,  and  I  need  not  go  further.  Thf 
first  tSbcjf  that  the*  e^mpznj  wffl  have  to  take  inust  necessarily  be 
to  appoiota  committee  ti>  procure  all  the  I^s  and  regulations  of 
thej^^icbaiiksof  England  and  Iceland,  and  tiie  leading  public 
banks  of  Scotland.  They  mmt  examme  into  their  comparative 
success,  and  the  cause  of  it,  and  from  their  rules  draw  out  such  ai 
constitutkm,  as,  adapted  to  the  peculiarities  of  out  local  sinlationj 
shall  be  the  best  fitted  to  secure  both  the  safest  and  hiost  profitably 
management;  In  proposing  this  outline,  my  object  is  princi- 
pally  to  suggest  the  inquiry,  and  not  by  any  means  to  presume  that 
a  better  plan  may  not  be  adopted.  That  the  constitutions  of 
some  of  the  present  public  banks  are  not  so  good  as  they 
might  be,  and  not  suited  to  such  a  town  as  this>  I  am  pretiy 
well  convinced  i  and  as  it  is  difficult  to  make  a  change  after  a^ 
constitution  is  once  acted  on,  it  will  be  evidently  proper  to 
consider  the  subject  well  beforehand*  The  outline  which  I 
have  given,  1  shall,  however,  take  the  liberty  of  illustrating  by 
a  few  explanatory  observations. 

In  the  first  place,  the  capital  proposed  will  at  once  have  the 
efiect  of  giving  the  concern  stability,  and  of  securing  the  unlimited 
confideaeei  necessary  to  be  reposed  in  it  by  the  publicy  in  order  U> 
render  it  equally  profitable  and  useful. .  Iti  the  next  place,  limiting 
the  amount  of  stock  held  by  each  individual  will  keep  thej  con-^' 
cem  in  the  bands  of  the  public.  It  is  very  usual  with  private 
bankers  .and  other  wealthy  individuals'  to  buy  largely  of  the  stock 
of  the  public  fba^s]  in  Scotland^  which  is  a  disadvantage  to  them> 
as  the  ^eater  the  number  of  persons  interested  in  supporting  HvlcQ 
a  concectif  the  better.  There  are  two  individuals  who  each  h^ld 
upwards  of  a  hundred  thou^uid  pounds  tyt  the  British  Linen  Com- 
pony's  stodc)  neidier  of  whose  accoulits  with  it  are  'W  pitifitabte^ 
nor,  in  attprobsdMlity,  is  dieir  influence  ill  its  f^vor  nearly  so  ad- 
vantageous as  the  transaction!^  at^d  influence  of  a  respectable  trades- 
man Of  ^meiehant  would  bet  who  was  in  a  situation  to  hold 
2000/L  stodc  independent  of  the  capital  of  his  trade.  One  df  them 
13 f  in  fact!  himself  a  bonkefy  and  issues  notes,  so  that  he  must  be  a 
rival,  as  &r  as  his  basiaesd  ettends,  and  not  a  friend  to  the  bank. 
By  this  mean^i  it  is  deprived  of  at  least  a  hundred  interested  sup- 
porters, which,  bj  our  plan  it  would  have,  and  the  profit  of  the 
smaller  stock-holder  b  diminished  in  a  corresponding  degree* 
There  is  also  another  ^  practical  evil  of  still  greater  importance^ 
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which  would  be  avoided.  The  pritate  bankers  in  Edinburgh^  who 
do  not  issue  notes»  keep  an  account  with  one  of  the  public  banks 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  London  bankers  do  ^ith  the  Bank  of 
England,  and  discount  with  it»  or  draw  on  it  for  the  cash  they 
require.  They  have  generally  made  it  their  policy  to  buy  largely 
of  the  stock  of  the  bank  they  do  business  with,  so  that  by  the 
amount  ojF  their  stock  together  with  their  private  influence  as 
bankers,  tney  might  get  diemselves  chosen  directors.  By  that 
means  thev  not  only  gain  an  undue  preference  in  their  transactions 
with  the  pank,  but,  as  it  has  been  proved,  have  sometimes  for 
years  together  contrived  to  render  the  bank  totally  subservient  to 
the  extension  and  profit  of  their  own  private  business. 

Where  great  public  banks  are  established,  there  will  always  be 
trade  to  a  certain  extent  for.  such  bankers.  They  draw  on  liOn* 
don,  act  as  bill-brokers,  charging  a  commission  on  their  .discounjts. 
Sec.  and  when  capital  is  scarce,  by  their  superior  credit  and  influ- 
ence in  obtaining  discounts,  contrive  sometinies  to  do  business  to 
considerable  extent.  We  may  consequently  expect  that  the  same, 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  will  be  the  case  in  this  town,  and  as 
such  bankers  here  will  have  the  same  interest  to  prompt  them  as  in 
Edinburgh,  they  may  be  expected  to  endeavor  to  take  die  same 
steps.  But  by  limiting  the  amount  of  stock  held  by  each  individual 
to  2000/.,  no  monopoly  can  take  place,  and  one  stock-holder  cannot 
possess  any  advantage  over  another. 

Si^ch  persons  generally,  tio  doubt,  get  possession  of  the  stock  by 
givit^g  the  best  price  for  it  3  and  by  thus  limiting  the  competition^ 
individual  sellers  will  not  get,  at  the  moment,  quite  as  much  as  it 
would  otherwise  bring.  By  a  strict  adherence,  however,  to  the 
rule,  the  profit  of  the  concern  will  be  improved,  and  instead  of  a 
holder  having  to  sell  his  stock  with  a  dividend  of  10  per  cent.,  it 
may  leave  a  dividend  of  12  J.  Thus  though  he  tnay  not  get  so 
much  for  it  when  it  comes  into  the  market,  as  wit&  a  free  compe^ 
tition,  yet  he  will  evidently  get  more  for  it  than  if,  from  the  con* 
sequence  of  such  competition,  the  dividends  were  2|  per  cent.  Iess« 

It  may  be  sdd  that  2000/.  stock  iis  not  a  sum  large  enough  to 
give  any  directors  a  sufficient  interest  in  the  management.  To 
this  it  may  be  answered,  nor  yet  would  three  times  the  amount,  if 
they  felt  no  interest  ih  the  management  indepetident  of  th^  profit 
of  their  stock.  The  directors  in  general  will  be  wealthy  indivi* 
duals,  with  whom  that  profit  can  be  of  little  importance. 

With  respect  to  the  division  into  branches,  there  can  be  ho  doubt 
that  by  thus^fiectually  'embracing  the  business  of  the  difierent 
towns  wherein  they  are  established,  the  profit  of  the  concern  will  be 
materially  increased,  and  that  capital,  which  might  be  too  large  for 
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Newcastle  alone^  becokne'  only  ptopoiftioned  to  a  plan  sd  itiueh 
more  comprehensive;  But  there  wHl  be  also  great  advs(ntage8  de^ 
rived  from  it  in  the  systiem  of  management  which  it  affordft. 
.  There  are  two  cA^jects  to  be  aimed  at  in  planning  the  constitution 
of  a  bank.  First/ it&  safety :  and  next,  its  success.  And  though 
^afety^  is  a  natural  consequence  of  success,  yet  there  may  be  gread 
safety  where  the  success  is  but  small.  They  are,  in  fact,  partly 
opposed  to  each  other.  That  constitution  which  would  best  secure 
the  one  might  be  very  liable  t^  diminish  the  other.  In  amultitudid 
of  directors  there  would  be  safety^  but  the  chances  would  tibt  be 
so  much  in  favor  of  success.  It  is  commonly  said,  and  with 
trudi,  «<  what  is  every  body's  business  is  nobody's  j''  and  this  in 
some  degree  would  be  the  case  with  a  multitude  of  directors. 
The  common  routine  of  transactions  would  be  done  by  the  officers 
of  the  ihstitution ;  but  no  able  or  energetic  and'  successful 
management  would  be  attempted.  The  I'esponsibility  Iks  with  the 
directors  at  lainge.  No  individual  director  would  consequently 
take  any  step  ofthe  least  importance  himself.  Nothing  would  be 
done  without  a  majority  present,  afid  tod  little  interest  would  be  felt 
by  the  majority  for  it  ever  to  attend.  Besides,  when  manfy  people 
meet,  they  talk  more  than  they  act ;  .and,  if  they  differ  in  opihioUi 
are  apt  to  do  nothing,  leaning  always  to  the  safe  side.  Little  being 
therefore  done,  and  always  that  little  ^ith  supeHatrve  safety,  die 
business  of  the  concern  would  be  liable,  to  fl^g,  if  nort  lall  iSflT'dleo^ 
gather.  It  will  sonKetimes  happen,  as  With  the  Bank  of  Englai^d, 
where  a  considerable  business  is  necessarily  done,  that  With  a  num<^ 
ber'  of  directors  a  good  ^^angement  may  be  adopted,  and'  thtf 
management  go  on  tdlerably  well.  But  the  Bank  of  England  de^ 
riyes  its  business  from  it6  monopoly,  in  spite  of  its  directors,  and 
not  from  its  superior  management.  Four-aild-twerit^ '  directi^s 
could  never  successfully  cbitipete  with  the  management  df  a^^m^er 
body.  This  is  partly  proved  by  its  own  experience.  It  doe*  bust« 
ness  on  the  same  principles  as  ^e  private  banks,  yel  not#tth- 
.standing  its  superior  credit,  it  gets  little  or  nothing  to  do,' beyond 
the  circulation  of  its  notes,  and  keeping  the  accounts  <>i  gb^em- 
inent.  '  On  the  contrary,  were  the  directors  few^ri  the  hlTerest 
they  felt  would  be  greater.  The' whole  credit  of  the  managem^t 
would  attach  solely  to  them ;  they  woiild  acquire  a-  better  teo'w^ 
lege  of  it,  do  it  with  more  ease  and  pleas'ui'e,  aiM  give'  that  l^p&ii 
and  energy  to  the  direction  by  which'ttte  business  of  the  ci^ncei'ii 
would  be  extended,  and  its  profits  increased.  There  is  6lsO  aifo^ 
ther  disadvantage  arising  ftom  too  many  direclx>rs.  Few  pebpS^ 
like  their  cash  transactions  to  bekhown,'and  n6ne,'that  they  should 
come  under  the  review  and  cognizance  of  their  neighbofrsi  ^he 
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itti||^  lenieBmM  €t)m  be  dieir  rif^  TUs  will  idways  be 

particttlarly  the  case  with  borirowers>  who  are  as  good  costomeis 
and  as  necessaty  to  a  bank  as  lenders :  and  when  there  is  a  great 
number  of  dtrectorsy  people  are  apt  to  feel  that  privaqr  is  aUnost 
out  of  die  quesdon*  This^  I  dare  say,  is  one  of  the  principal 
causes  which  gires  business  to  the  private  bankers  in  Edinburgh  $ 
and  it  will  always  induce  many  coimtry  gentlemen  (more  pardcu- 
larlj  those  with  whom  a  few  shilUngs  per  cent,  is  less  an  object) 
to  do  their  business  with  private  bamcs  in  preference,  if  they  pos- 
sess the  requisite  crediti  or  can  gite  them  the  accommodadon  they 
require. 

Now,  by  the  plan  proposed,  we  shall  combine  all  the  advantages 
of  both  pi&lic  and  private  management,  without  the  drawbacks  of 
either. 

For  these  reasons,  the  fewer  die  directors,  the  better :  but  there 
could  not  well  be  fewer  than  four }  and,  indeed,  perhaps  no  bank 
could  be  safely  trusted  to  the  management  of  so  small  a  number. 
By  die  branches  being  under  the  control  of  the  Newcastle  direc- 
tors, however,  while  they  will  enjoy  all  the  advantages  of  die  most 
private  management,  they  will  have  aU  the  security  of  the  most 
public.  The  same  will  be  the  case  with  the  management  at  New- 
castle :  it  will  regularly  come  under  the  inspection  and  control  of 
the  diairman  of  the  branch  directors,  and  any  thing  wrong  in  the 
management  will  immediately  be  discovered,  and  corrected  or  ex- 
posed. By  this  means,  no  doubt,  the  transactions  of  individuals 
with  the  bank  will  be  reviewed  by  more  than  four  directors.  They 
will,  however,  generally  be  strangers ;  and  people  have  a  much 
greater  objection  to  be  immediately  under  die  cognizance  of  their 
neighbors,  and  those  they  are  known  to,  in  money  matters^  than 
they  have  to  their  afiairs  being  reviewed  by  persons  who  do  not 
know  diem^  and  who  only  stand  in  the  relation  towards  them  of 
AtoB. 

A  declaradon,  however,  if  not  an  oadi  publicly  made,  ought  to 
be  required  from  every  director,  diat  he  would  never  make  the 
trwsactions  of  the  bank  a  subject  of  conversation  to  any  but  those 
concerned  in  the  management ;  and  from  the  committee  of  general 
management,  that  their  individual  communications  to  the  branch 
directors  should  embrace  only  points  of  general  management,  un- 
less  a  general  meeting  is  to  be  called^  and  any  question  to  be  dis- 
cussed which  shall  involve  the  detail  of  any  particular  transactions. 
By  this  means  the  public  mi^t  be  continually  reminded  and  a^ 
tared  that  their  transactions  would  have  the  greatest  privacy  po^ 
sible ;  an  assurance  which  there  can  be  Gtde  doubt  lirould  be  of 
considerable  benefit  to  the  business  of  the  b^nk. 
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Anotb<er:  great  ildTasitiige  of  tlu^  plan  is  the  superior  acdrity 
which  iha  companng  and  inspecting  of  each  othet^a  management 
will  natiiraUjr  pvqcluce.  While  the  directors  at  Newcastle  will 
lequire  a  good  account  of  this  management  of  the  bral^ches,  thev 
will  naturally  be  aai^ious  to  give  as  good  an  account  to  the  branch 
directors,  in  return*  Thus  by  being  poised  against  each  other^ 
^  emulation  Vill  be  excited,  which,  by  keeping  the  interest  and 
attention  of  all  parties  continually  alive,  must  prove  of  incalculable 
service  in  promoting  the  interest  of  the  establishment :  for  a  falling 
off  in  the  time,  trouble,  and  attention  given  by  those  who  are  ia<r 
trusted  with  the  management,  is  the  easily  besetting  sin  of  the  di* 
reqtofs  of  all  public,  concerns^ 

Xi  the  public  could  be  equally  assured  of  the  goodness  of  the 
management,  it  would  be  better  that  the  directors  once  chosen 
should  never  be  changed*  The  eecrets  pf  the  bank  ought  to.,  be 
Icept  in  as  small  a  compass  as  possible. 

The  management  of  a  bank  also  requires  a  practical  knowlege, 
i^hich,  of  SQ  great  a  business,  must  take  some  time  to  acquire* 
Qi  this  the  Scotch  are  aware,  and  though  some  of  the  direcu^^s 
got  out  every  year,  they  generally  re«elect  such  as  have  been  di- 
rectors before,  so  that  the  same  set  of  persons,  whom  experience 
has  rendered  the  most  fit,  are  continually  in  the  management, 

{u  order,  therefore,  not  to  have  more  changes ,  than  necessary^ 
and  to  introduce  no  strange  fades  that  can  be  dispensed  with,  it  is 
proposed  that  but  one  director  shall  go  out  eacli  year. by  rotation, 
s^nd  that  the  order  of  rotation  be  not  imperative.  If  to  retain  a 
director,  whose  usefulnes&  is  such,  that  his  brother  directors 
think  he  ought  not  to  retire,  or  if  to  permit  one  to  go  out  who  may 
haye  found  that  he  cannot  give  the  attention  required,  the  direc- 
tors choose  to  alter  it,  so  much  the  beuer.  In  so  small  a  number. 
It  WQuld  neither  be  deeirable  to  lose  a  good  director,  nor  to  rer 
tain  a  bad  one ;  and  of  their  respective  qualifications  and  useful- 
ness, the  directors  will  themselves  be  the  best  judges.  It  will 
also  generally  happen,  that  there  is  some  one  individual  who  has 
lAore  time,  takes  move  pleasure  and  interest  in,  and  gives  more  at- 
tention  to,  the  management  than  thexest,  and  the  object  in  giving 
the  directors  the  choice  of  the  fourth  member  diemselves  is, 
that  they  may  chqose  this  person  for  their  chairman.  He  will 
always  have  the  most  Juu^wlege  of  dm  transactions  of  his  parti(:a- 
lar  branch,  and  will  be  the  fittest  to  give  any  explanations  respect- 
ifig  it,  at  the  monthly  meetings  cS  the  committee  of  general 
management,  and  will  have  the  most  tact  and  fitness  for  that  in- 
spection and  judgment  which  he  will  be  called  on  to  exercise  on 
the  transactions  d  the  c^er  branches,  that  will  come  under  his 
review. 
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The  monthly  meetings  of  the  chairmen  of  the  branches,  with 
the  Newcastle  directors,  being  for  the  purpose  of  scrutinising  and 
controling  each  other's  management,  it  is  possible  that  differences 
of  opinion  niay  sometimes  arise.  In  prder,  however,  to  prevent 
such  differences  from  ever  producing  any  disunion  (which  varie- 
ties of  opinion,  when  people  are  earnest  in  a  pursuit,  have  been 
known  to  cause)  it  is  proposed,  that  the  deputy-governor,  who 
presides  at  these  meetings,  shall  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  par- 
ticular management  of  any  branch.  Being  chosen  by  the  com- 
mittee, whose  respect  and  confidence  he  will  in  consequence  na- 
turally enjoy,  he  will  possess  sufficient  influence  to  prevent  any 
such  event  from  ever  happening.  It  is  likely,  however,  from  the 
characterand  respectability  of  the  parties,  that  a  misunderstanding 
is  merely  a  possible,  but  not  at  all  a  probable  event. 

The  governor  having  merely  an  honorary  station,  should  be 
chosen  in  a  manner  calculated  to  convey  the  greatest  complimenti 
and  should  always  be  a  member  of  one  of  the  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment, both  in  order  that  he  may  be  a  man  of  undoubted  rank,  and 
in  order  to-  secure  a  parliamentary  interest  and  co*operation  in 
promoting  any  measure,  or  procuring  any  act  which  may  hereafter 
be  wanted. 

The  superior  power  of  control  possessed  by  the  general  court  of 
directors,  does  not  involve  its  interference  in  the  details  of  the  con- 
cern, and  will  not,  consequently,  in  the  least  degree,  embarrass  its 
operations,  which  might  be  the  case  if  it  were  called  on  to  take  a 
practical  management.  It  will  merely  be  a  superior  court  of  ap- 
peal, to  which  reference  may  be  made  on  any  particular  question 
or  point,  by  the  committee  of  general  management,  or  any  two 
of  its  members.  Its  judgment  and  interference  vvill  be  merely  oc- 
casional, and  never  exercised  without  being  specially  called  for, 
which  it  is  probable  will  rarely  be  the  case.  The  existence  of  the 
power  may  be  useful,  however,  though  never  exercised. 

Independent  of  these  different  checks,  the  managing  director 
ou^ht  to  make  periodical  visits,  more  particularly  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  concern,  to  aid,  with  his  advice  and  assistance,  the 
directors  of  the  branches.  By  thus  difiiising  his  practical  know- 
lege  into  every  department,  a  general  uniformity  and  harmony  in 
the  direction  of  affairs  will  subsist  throughout,  which  will  render 
the  positive  application  of  any  one  of  the  checks  an  event  rarely 
called  for. 

By  this  plan,  therefore,  I  shoufd  imagine,  that  there  would  be 

every  probability  of  the  establishment  being  conducted  both  with 

^  safety  and  success.    The  whole  management,  in  a  short  time, 

would   become  a  very  well  understood  routine.     Any  appeals 

would  merely  take  place  on  particular  occasions,  by  the  directors 
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of  the  branches  requiring  the  additional  authority  of  the  com- 
mittee of  general  management ;  or  by  the^  committee'  of  general 
management,  on  any  important  point,  requiring  the  additional 
authority  of  the  general  court  of  directors,  to  relieve  themselves 
from  responsibility. 

Branches  may  also  be  established  at  Berwick,  Carlisle,  Stock- 
ton,-&c.  on  the  same  principles,  but  the  distance  M^ould  be  too 
great  to  require  the  monthly  attendance  of  their  chairmen.  If 
they  came  once  or  twice  a  year,  to  ascertain,  for  the  benefit  of 
their  constituents,  the  general  state  of  the  concern,  it  would  be 
sufficient.  In  any  large  town,  however,  where  an  agent  was 
appointed,  and  any  considerable  business  done,  it  would  be  better 
to  have  a  board  of  directors*  N^o  business  could  be  done  to 
any  extent,  without  a  discretionary  power  exercised  on  the  spot  5 
and  the  experience  of  the  Scotch  banks  has  proved,  that  it  is  not 
safe  to  intrust  such  a  power  to  an  agent.  With  these  few  ob- 
servations, we  will  leave  the  plan  to  the  consideration  of  the 
public. 


The  foregoing  pamphlet  was  first  published  in  February  1822. 
It  recommended  an  application  to  ministers  to  procure  an  altera- 
tion in  the  charter  of  the  Bank  of  England,  jn  order  to  permit  the 
establishment  of  joint  stock  banking  companies  throughout  the 
country. 

The  author's  views  were  not  confined  to  the  mere  publication 
of  his  pamphlet,  and  the  credit  he  might  derive  from  being  the 
first  to  call  public  attention  to  the  s^ubject  of  which  it  treated  ; 
he  looked  forward  to  some  participation  in  the  profits  which 
would  be  made  by  these  companies,'  and  he  was  consequently 
prompted  by  interest  to  use  his  utmost  exertions  to  accomplish 
their  establishment.  Immediately  on  its  publication,  therefore, 
copies  were  handed  to  ministers,  and  extensively  circulated  in 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  throughout  the  counties  of  Durham  and 
Northumberland,  and  in  Manchester  and  Liverpool ;  copies  were, 
likewise  forwarded  to  leading  and  public-spirited  indiviSuals  in 
other  places^ 

It  caused  a  considerable  sensation ;  there  appeared  a  great  will-' 

'  When  the  charter  of  the  Bank  of  England  is  altered,  and  joint  stock' 
banking  companies  are  established,  he  proposes  to  take  such  a  share  in 
each  ot  them  as  individuals  are  allowed  to  hold ;  and  as  this  would  require 
an  advance,  of  capital  beyond  the  means  of  an  individual,  he  requests  each 
bank  to  open  an  account  with  him,  hold  his  share  as  security^  and  charge 
him  interest  on  the  advance  required* 
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itigness  in  these  towns  to  take  shares  in  any  cbmpanies  that  might 
be  formed ;  and  great  anxiety  was  expressed  on  the  part  of  the 
public  generally  for  their  establishment,  tt  was  consequently  ex- 
pected that  active  steps  would  be  taken  to  procure  the  requisite 
alteration  in  the  charter  of  the  Bank  of  England.  Some  bankers 
connected  with  the  north  even  waited  on  me  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer^  Lord  Bexley  (then  Mr.  Vansittart),  to  know  his  senti- 
ments on  the  subject }  and  found  him^  as  they  expressed  it,  «  in 
favor  of  the  new  scheme."  But  the  great  difficulty  in  all  these 
places  was  to  find  persons  willing  to  take  the  lead.  Bankers  are 
generally  men  of  great  influence,  and  intimately  connected  both  by 
business  and  friendship  with  all  the  principal  persons  in  every  com- 
mercial town  I  and  those  whom  the  public  would  feel  disposed  to 
confide  in,  and  follow  in  such  an  undertaking,  are  often,  from  mo- 
tives of  private  friendship,  the  last  who  would  be  willing  to  join  it. 
Liverpool  and  the  county  of  Durham,  in  short,  were  the  only 
places  where  any  steps  were  taken.  A  few  meetings  were  held  in 
Liverpool,  at  Messrs.  Cropper,  Benson,  and  Co.fs  office,  and  minis- 
ters were  memorialised  on  the  subject.  A  meeting  of  county 
gentlemen  was  likewise  held  in  the  city  of  Durham,  where  reso- 
lutions were  passed,  and  a  committee  appointed  for  the  purpose  of 
promoting  the  establishment  of  joint  stock  companies  generally ; 
but  as  these  steps  were  not  followed  up  by  ^ny  more  active  mea- 
sures, they  produced  but  little  effiact*'  This,  howev«r»  might 
probably  arise»  in  a  gre9,t  degree,  from  thQ  circumstance  of  minis- 
ters having  taken  up  the  question  without  any  applicatiQU^from 


'  At  a  meeting  of  g?^t^y,  clergy,  m^Utrates,  ^ud  others,  of  thp  coumy 
of  Durham,  helaat  the  grand  jury  room,  on  Wednesday,  the  J7th  of  April, 
1822, 

THE  RIGHT  HON-  I-ORD  V^COUNT  HARRINGTON, 

JN  THE  CHAtB» 

lle<o/ve4i*-^Ths^t  this  m^Qtiag  er«  coiivi^cfd  f»f  the  superior  security 
afforded  by  joint  stock  hankipg  companjea,  be^Qod  th^t  derived  rrom  private 
banks,  as  well  as  of  their  more  extensive  inQuence  in  promoting  the  coiq*- 
niercial  and  agricuhural  prosperity  of  a  country. 

Eeao/tJtf^y^^That  for  the  purpose  of  prosnoiiag  the  efttablisbment  of  joist 
stock  companies,  a  committee  be  appointed,  to  correspond  w^tl^  other  per-^ 
^oma  vnpres9ed  with  the  same  ^entUpeQt^, 

Jtejo/vefl^— That  Lord  Viscount  Barrington,  William  Thomas  Salvin,  Fran- 
cis Johnson,  Edward  Sbipperdson,  John  Ralph  Fenwick,  Richard  Scruton, 
and  John  Ward,  Esquires,  be  a  comipiUce  for  that  purpose. 

RcKolvedt — That  these  resoiutaop«  b^  published  in  the  Newcastle  aQ4 
Durhiiip  a^wspapco'St 

BARRINGTON,  Chairmav. 

This  committee  is  still  in  existence,  and  disposed  to  act  as  soon  as  the 
example  of  Durham  is  followed  by  any  other  €0(mty  or  principal  town. 
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the  public.  iTiey  werfe  at  this  fime  desirous  to  extena  the  cir* 
culating  medium  for  the  purpbse  of  affording  relief  to  the  agricul- 
turists^  and  they  had  Ibng  thought  it  necessary  to  place  the  cur- 
rency on  a  more  secure  basis.  Seeing  therefore  that  if  the  charter 
of  the  Bank  of  England  were  altered,  companies  of  this  nature 
would  be  establishedi  by  which  both  these  objects  might  \^e  at- 
tained,  theV  made  an  arrangement  with  the  Bank  to  grant  it  3 
renewal  01  its  charter  for  ten  years  longer,  on  condition  that  its 
present  charter  should  be  immediately  altered,  and  the  restriction 
clause  confined  to  London  and  sixty-live  miles  round  it ;  so  that 
these  companies  might  be  formed  in  all  those  parts  of  the  country 
which  exceeded  that  distance  from  the  metropolis* 

This  arrangement  was  announcedin  parliament,  and  confirmed 
on  the  part  of  the  Bank  by  a  general  meeting  of  the  proprietors 
called  for  that  purpose  $  but  it  was  made  before  the  public  was 
prepared  for  it.  The  prftss  had  not  as  yet  called  attention  to  the 
subject  $  and  the  value  of  the  arrangement,  to  those  partd  of  England 
at  least  to  which  it  extended,  was  not  generally  understood. 

The  country  bankers  however,  who  possess  a  powerful  influence 
in  parliament,  were  fully  alive  to  its  effect  on  their  own  interests, 
and  under  the  plei  that  the  bargain  made  with  the  Bank  was  a 
badone^  were  prepared  to  give  it  their  decided  opposition.  Minis- 
ters, though  they  made  the  best  terms  they  could,  thought  them 
exorbitant ;  added  to  which,  the  directors  themselves  did  all  they 
could  to  render  the  measure  abortive.  The  author  was  at  this 
time  in  London,  and  by  the  kindness  of  parties  who  were  aware  of 
the  interest  he  had  in  the  question,  was  informed  of  the  nature  of 
the  opposition  which  the  directors  were  offering ;  and  he  addressed 
the  following  letters  to  the  Editor  of  the  Times  on  the  subject, 
which,  with  the  reply  of  the  directors,  will  explain  their  conduct 
and  the  motives  for  it  ;-* 


JOINT  STOCK  BANKING  COMPANIES, 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Times, 

Si&,<-<-A8  the  important  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  aU 
teration  of  the  Bank  charter  and  the  establishment  of  joint  i^tock 
companies  seem  little  understood,  permit  me  to  offer  a  few  Pb* 
servations  on  the  subject. 

Experience  has  shown,  that  joint  stock  companies  never  fail, 
and  from  the  nature  of  the  management  to  whiph  they  are  subject, 
have  been  rarely  known  to  ever  lose  money.  By  the  confiden^^ 
which  this  security  inspires,  and  their  liberal  mode  of  transacting 
business,  they  become  permanently,  to  large  amounts,  the  depa. 
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sitories  of  the  actual  capital  of  th^ountry*    This  they  lend  out 

again,  not  only  on  short  date3  bills,  but  in  permanent  advances^ 
on  sufficient  personal  and  other  securities,  to  merchants,  manu- 
facturers, and  agriculturists,  with  great  advantage,  as  has  been 
proved  in  Scotland,  to  the  agriculture  and  commerce  of  the 
country.  Provincial  private  banks  (in  London  they  are  more 
stable)  are  unable,  from  the  frail  nature  of  their  credit,  to  transact 
in  this  manner.  Not  only  are  people  deterred  from  keeping  capi- 
tal in  their  hands,  but  the  banks  dare  not  re-issue  that  which  is 
deposited  with  them,  except  on  short  dated  bills,  and  such  avail- 
able securities  as,  in  the  event  of  a  run  on  them,  can,  through 
their  London  agents,  be  turned  }nto  mofiey  at  any  time.  Com- 
paratively speaking,  therefore,  the  accommodation  afforded  to  trade 
by  private  banks  is  merely  casual,  while  an  encouragement  is 
given  to  bill  transactions,  which  often  leads  to  and  is  productive 
of  the  most  fatal  CQnsequences.  To  agriculture,  where  bills  are 
not  current,  they  can  give  no  accommodation  at  alL 

The  proposed  alteration  of  the  charter  is,  in  fact,  brought 
forward  by  ministers  as  a  measure  of  agricultural  relief;  ai\d  when 
properly  considered,  it  will  be  seen,  that  no  proposition  made  this 
session  of  parliament  for  that  purpose,  can,  in  point  of  magnitude 
or  efficacy,  be  compared  with  it. 

It  is  understood,  that  ministers  are  very  serious  in  their  inten- 
tion of  carrying  it  through,  and  will  be  supported  on  both  sides  of 
the  house  ;  but  it  is  also  supposed,  that  on  both  sides  of  the  hoiisey 
from  the  great  connexions  of  country  bankers  in  parliament,  a 
great  deal  of  indirect  influence  will  be  opposed  to  it.  This,  it  is 
reported,  government  have  already  met,  even  in  the  directors  of  the 
Bank  of  England,  who  have  admitted  the  principle,  but  wish  to 
defeat  it  in  practice.  Not  only  have  they  stipiulated  that  no  char- 
ters shall  be  granted,  (a  stipulation  of  not  the  slightest  importance 
to  the  Bank  of  England^)  but  it  is  understood,  that  they  wish  to 
prevent  any  alteration  of  the  law  with  respect  to  joint  stock 
banks,  which  renders  a  company  liable  lior  the  obligations  in  the 
name  of  its  firm  entered  into  by  any  of  its  partners.  This,  of 
course,  would  completely  prevent  any  such  banks  being  establish- 
ed, and  can  have  nothing  else  for  its  object.  By  thus  quibbling 
with  the  nation,  the  directors  may  serve  their  friends,  but  they 
most  seriously  commit  the  4nterests  of  their  constituents.  The 
Bank  is  founded  on  public  opinion,  and,  perhaps,  it  i^  not  too 
much  to  say,  even  on  public  prejudice.  If,  however,  it  is  thus 
foolishly  opposed  to  the  interests  of  the  nation,  opinion  and  pre- 
judice may  take  a  turn,  and  it  may  never  have  its  charter  renewed 
again. 

An  Observer. 
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TO  THE  DIRECTORS  OE  THE  BANK  OF  ENGLAND. 

Gentlemen,— At  a  meeting  6f  the  Bank  proprietors,  it  was 
agreed  to  permit  the  establishment  of  joint  stock  companies  at  the 
distance  of  sixty-five  miles  from  London,  on  haying  the  charter  of 
the  Bank  renewed  for  ten  years.  This  agreement  was  a  favour- 
able one,  inasmuch  at  for  resigning  a  privilege  worth  nothing,  you 
were  to  receive  a  valuable  consideration.  The  circulation  of 
Lancashire  you  have  been  for  some  time  desirous  of  discontinuing  : 
to  give  it  up  was,  therefore,  making  no  sacrifice. 

Now,  it  is  the  interest  of  the  company,  and  your  duty,  who 
are  intrusted  with  the  care  of  its  interests,*  to  get  this  agreement 
carried  into  effect.  Report,  however,  states  (how  truly  you  best 
know),  that  instead  of  doing  so,  you  have  attempted  to  defeat  this 
measure. 

Tou  must  know  what  joint  stock  companies  are.  The  Bank 
of  England  is  a  joint  stock  company.  Tou  must  alsoknow  very 
well,  that  by  the  laws  of  this  country,  it  is  not  practicable  to  esta- 
blish these  companies  without  some  bill,  which  shall  free  them 
from  being  responsible  for  the  acts  of  individual  partners,  which 
shall  also  make  their  stock  transferable  without  a  formal  disso- 
lution of  partnership^  and  contain  other  regulations  of  a  similar 
Qatvre. 

*Now,  when  the  Bank  proprietors  agreed  to  their  establishmenti 
they  agreed  also  to  such  regulations  as  a  matter  of  course.  If, 
however,  you  have  quibbled  about  them,  with  a  view  to  get  rid  of 
the  arrangement,  I  leave  it  to  your  constituents  and  you  to  deter- 
mine how  far  you  have  done  your  duty. 

An  Observer. 


BANKING  SYSTEM. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Times. 

Sir,— I  have  read  with  some  surprise  two  letters  that  have  ap- 
peared in  your  journal  from  a  correspondent  who  signs  himself 
«  An  Observer  5"  and  as  you  invited,  in  a  former  journal,  discus- 
sion on  the  subject  to  which  your  correspondent  has  alluded,  I 
trouble  you  with  a  few  remarks.  Your  correspondent  is  evi- 
dently very  angry  with  the  Bank  directors,  fox  not  promoting  thii 
tiew  scheme  of  Joint  stock  companies.  Let  me  first  ask,  what 
is  the  object  of  these  joint  stock  companies  ?  And  I  believe  a  fair 
answer  to  this  inquiry  will  be,  that  their  design  is  to  extend  jEhe 


/' 
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circolating  mediam,  and  tberebf  enhance  priecs.  Nowi  if  yovr 
correspondent  had  taken  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  subject,  he 
would  see  the  unpleasant,  and  I  may  say  dangerous,  situation  the 
Bank  directors  will  be  placed  in  \  for  it  muat  be  remembered,  iSmt 
the  same  paper  which  is  issued^  and  will  cause  the  rise  <^  the 
price  of  corn,  will  also  cause  the  rise  of  the  price  of  gold ;  and  is 
it  to  be  expected  the  Bank  directors  can  permit  joint  stodc  com* 
panics  to  issue  all  over  England  their  psq^r,  and  cause  the  rite  ef 
the  prices  of  all  commodities  (remember,  g<rfd  included)i  and  yet 
the  Bank  directors  be  bound  by  an  act  <tf  ptirliament  to  supply 
tlie  public  with  one  commodity  (gold)  at  a  fixed  pride,  viz.  Sf.  175. 
\0{d*  per  cz.  i  One  of  two  things  must  ensue :  either  ruin  to  the 
Bank  of  England  from  such  an  unequal  trade,  or  a  corresponding 
withdrawal  of  their  paper  to  the  extent  of  the  issues  of  the  joint 
stock  companies,  to  keep  paper  and  gold  at  par.  Where  thea 
will  be  the  use  of  these  new  compames  i 

Should,  however,  any  arrangement  be  made  by  a  breaking  bk 
on  Mr.  Peel's  bill,  and  making  the  Bank  note  a  legal  tender,  to  in* 
crease  the  issue  of  paper,  this  would  be  nothing  more  than  a  com- 
plete robbery  of  the  6  per  cent*  fund-holder.  He  has  had  20  pei 
cent*  deducted  from  his  income,  and  one  principal  argument  to 
reconcile  him  to  it  has  been,  <<  Never  mind ;  you  can  now  pur-^ 
chase  the  same  quantity  of  commodities  for  801.  you  used  to  do 
for  lOOl.,  and  therefore  you  are  no  worse  off."  But  issue  fttsh 
paper^  and  let  prices  increase,  and  then  the  poor  fund-holder  will 
nave  again  high  prices,  and  20  per  cent,  income  less. 

That  this  will  be  the  case  I  appeal  onlj  to  the  operation  of  fiat 
paper  system /in  1816,  and  I  must  say  that  any  infraction  what^ 
ever  af  Mr.  PeeFs  bill,  after  the  arrangement  that  has  just  been 
made  with  the  public  creditor,  is  neidier  more  nor  less  than  a 
fraud  on  the  fund-holder,  and  all  who  have  had  deductions  made 
from  fixed  salaries  or  rents,  since  the  passing  of  that  bill. 

Respecting  the  establishing  of  joint  stock  companies,  I  shall 
then  say,  that  more  evil  is  likely  to  arise  to  the  community  than 
good.  One  month  a  large  issue  of  paper  will  be  made,  and  prices 
will  rise  ^  another  month,  a  withdrawing  by  the  Bank  of  Englaiid, 
and  prices  will  fall :  it  will  keep  property  in  a  complete  state  of 
vacillation  as  to  price,  and  the  merchant  will  also  be  Uable  to  gttsat 
fluctuation  in  his  commodities.  There  is  no  want  of  circulating 
medium,  according  to  the  present  value  of  property  at  this  moment;^ 
why  then  make  any  alteration  in  the  existing  law,  which  we  were 
'   toldjt  when  made,  was  <<  to  set  the  question  at  rest  for  ever  ?"    Let 

'  This  is  a  strange  opinion.  The  Direclora  appear  to  tbiok  that  the  value 
of  property  is  regulated  independent  of  the  money  in  eircuUtion. 
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It  6«  fi^ih^betedj  ttlftt  tofhfttg;  i^  iftdl^  'dafigei16ii§  to  fh^  ttrbll- 
btitig  of  a  tfottntty  than  tafttpefihg  'tirith  th€  ttirrenty  5  and'aftw 
the  epleknii  engagetiient  the  Legislature  has  entef ed  ittto,  by  lintoi- 
mdUslv  ^Ssing  a  bill  td  f&turti  bona  JMe  to  cash  payments,  1 
should  hope  mt  integrity  ti  out  got^mtU^t  wifl  herer  b^  aeain 
cotiipromised  by  allowing  t&f  new  papfer  proJectSy  although  tney 
may  be  called  «*  joint  stock  tompanies." 
May  23,  1822.  J.  F, 

JOINT  STOCK  COMPANIES. 

To  fht  EMior  of  the  Ttnleif^ 

Sir,— In  f 6ply  to  the  letter  of  J.  f .,  in  your  paper  of  y^st^fday, 
I  beg  to  say,  that  I  have  no  >^ish  to  itnpute  improper  motives  to 
the  directors  of  the  Batik  of  England,  yet  their  conduct  cannot 
appear  otherwise  than  extraordinary. 

Thd  reasons  against  the  e^tablishmetit  of  joint  stock  companies 
must  either  have  been  known  before  the  meeting  of  proprietors 
took  place,  or  haVe  be6ii  discovered  since.  If  they  Were  known 
before,  why  was  the  meeting  called,  and  the  measure  agreed  to  ? 
The  directors  can  have  no  faith  in  the  Soundness  of  their  own  ar- 
guments, or  they  never  would  have  acted  in  such  direct  opposi- 
tion to  them.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  they  have  been  discovered 
since,  allow  me  to  say  they  are  m^ife  lame  apologies  for  ec^uivocal 
conduct. 

The  apprehensions  professed  to  be  entertained  are,  that  by  the 
establishment  of  these  companies,  the  circulation  will  be  extended, 
and  the  relative  price  of  gold  and  paper  thereby  altered— that  is  tO 
say,  while  a  note  is  worth  twenty  shillings,  a  sovereign  may  rise  to 
twenty^two  shillings  ;  and  a  demaiid  be  created  for  gold  which 
must  fall  on  the  Bank  of  England)  atld  either  ruin  it  or  undefmihi^ 
its  circulation. 

Now,  without  disputing  about  the  unqualified  assumption,  first, 
that  the  circulation  would  be  increased  to  so  great  an  extent ;  and 
next,  that  it  would,  in  the  present  state  of  the  country  and  our 
exchanges,  alter  the  relative  prices  of  gold  and  paper,  let  us  admit 
such  to  be  the  result  of  experience.  Must  it  not  then  appear  to 
be  a  marvellous  circumstance,'  that  the  Bank  of  England,  pre- 
vious to  the  restriction  act,  had  a  note  in  circulation  at  all  ?  The 
principle  laid  down  is,  that  the  ovef-issues  of  country  banks  con- 
tract  those  of  the  Bank  of  England  ;  yet,  as  country  banks  have 
always  issued  as  much  as  thev  Could,  and  often  more  than  they 
found  profitable,  it  is  really  quite  surprising  that  the  Bankof  Eng- 
land has  not,  long  ere  this,  ceaSed  to  exist. 
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I  am  unable  to  say,  at  this  momait,  whether  by  the  law  as  k 
now  atandsy  country  banks  will  not  be  obliged  to  pay  in  gold  as 
well  as  the  Bank  of  England.  Howeyec,  let  the  law  be  restored 
^o  the  state  in  which  it  stood  before  the  restriction  act  was  passed^ 
and  the  relative  situation  of  the  banks  will  be  precisely  the  same. 
Each  bank  will  enjoy  the  circulation  of  that  district  die  business 
of  which  it  transacts^  and  any  improvidence  limits  issues  will  recoil 
on  itself* 

Tour  correspondent  inquiresi  what  is  the  object  of  these  joint 
stock  companies  ?  It  may  be  replied-— to  supply  to  the  country, 
banks  with  capital,  where  there  are  now  banks  with  none,  and  to 
give  a  security  and  steadiness  to  its  money  transactions  which  they 
do  not  now  possess.  How  far  they  may  contribute  to  extead  the 
circulation,  and  counteract  the  ruinous  consequences  which  its  great 
contraction  has  produced,  I  shall  leave  to  more  competent  judges 
to  determine.  I  trust  it  will  in  some  degree  assist  the  views  of 
ministers  in  relieving  the  distresses  of  the  country,  though  it  may 
not  altogether  realise  the  apprehensions  of  the  Bamc:  directors  with 
regard  to  the  holders  of  five  per  cent,  stock. 

It  does  not,  however,  appear  to  me,  that  the  original  promoters 
of  these  establishments  had  any  such  views  as  those  with  which 
their  present  advocates  are  charged.  I  quote  the  following  from 
a  paper  publishing  in  Newcastle,  where  the  idea  of  establishing 
these  companies,  founded  on  the  encouragement  held  out  last  year 
by  govemment,^originated : — 

<<It  is  the  result  of  experience  that  public  banks  or  joint 
stock  companies,  in  consequence  of  the  unbounded  credit  which 
they  naturally  possess,  and  their  liberal  mode  of  doing  business, 
receive  ptzt  permanent  investments  of  capital.  Thiey  are,  in  con- 
sequence, enabled  to  re-issue  it  in  permanent  advances  to  those 
who  can  give  proper  security.  Whereas  private  banks,  for  want 
of  the  necessary  credit,  have  not  such  large  sums  deposited  with 
them  5  nor  dare  they,  for  fear  of  runs,  to  which  they  are  so  subject, 
make  advances,  except  on  bills,  and  such  available  securities  as 
can,  in  case  of  need,  be  turned  into  money  through  their  London 
correspondents  at  any  time. 

**  The  consequence  is,  that  the  latter  principle  of  banking  is 
purely  mercantile,  and  can  afford  no  useful  assistance  to  agriculture 
whatever.  An  advance  of  money  is  of  no  use  to  the  agriculturist 
without  he  is  allowed  years  to  repay  it.  Whereas  the  dubious 
credit  of  private  banks  renders  it  necessary  that  they  should  prin- 
cipally limit  their  advances  to  the  discounting  of  bills  at  two  or 
three  months. 

<<With  joint  stock  companies,  however,  this  is  not  the  case. 
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If  a  farmer  can  produce -two  persons  in  sufficient  credit  to' be  his 
securities,  he  can  open  a  cash  account^  draw  out  of  the  bank  the 
sum  for  which  he  gives  securitj,  and  repay  it  by  degrees,  as  the 
returns  of  his  faroi>  or  success  of  the  improvements  in  which  he 
has  expended  it^  may  enable  him.  It  very  often  happens,  that 
many  valuable  permanent  improvements  are  totally  prevejjited  from 
want  of  capital  on  the  part  of  both  landlord  and  tenant.  The 
landlord  is  very  willing  to  allow  for  such  improvements  by  a  gra- 
dual deduction  from  the  rent,  and  the  tenant  to  make  them  if  he 
had  the  means ;  but  the  want  of  this  on  both  sides  puts  an  entire 
stop  to  the  improvements,  contemplated.  With  a  joint  stock 
bank,  however,  in  the  neighborhood,  this  would  not  be  the  case ; 
the  landlord  would  have  no  objection  to  become  security  to  the 
bank  for  that  money  which  he  had  himself  ultimately  to  pay.  It 
could,  therefore,  be  immediately  raised  for  the  purpose  required, 
and  would  be  discharged  by  de;grees,  as  the  rents  came  round* 
Even  if  the  landlord  did  not  pay  for  the  improvements  himself^ 
were  a  tenant  to  show  how  capital  might  be  expended  with  ad- 
vantage, his  landlord  could  have  no  objection  to  become  security 
for  the  money  spent  in  the  improvement  of  his  own  property,  the 
tenant  engaging  to  repay  it  before  the  expiration  of  his  lease. 
Thus,  such  a  bank  would  be  a  source  an4  m^nspring  of  im- 
provement and  fertility  to  the  neighborhood  in  which  it  was 
placed,  while  the  business  thus  done  by  it  would  be  a  source  of 
great  profit  to  the  concern. 

**  Hence  the  estaUishment  of  joipt  stock  companies  is  a  matter 
of  great  importance  to  the  landed  interest,  independent  of  remedy- 
ing the  ppsitive  evils  which  have  arisen  out  of  the  present  system ; 
and  most  of  the  intelligent  country  gentlemen,  who  have  been 
consulted  on  the  subject^  are  decidedly  favorable  to  the  measure.^ 

The  simple  principle  that  these  banks  bring  actual  capital  to  the 
aid  of  the  practical  agriculturist,  who  cao  give  security  for  it,  is 
what  is  here  proposed ;  and  it  must  be  obvious  that  no  advance  of 
exchequer  bills,  or  any  temporary  expedient  that  can  be  devised, 
could  be  either  so  practicable  or  so  extensively  useful  to  the 
country. 

Not  only,  however,  will  the  proposed  change  in  our  banking 
system  be  of  great  service  both  to  commerce  and  agriculture,  but 
an  extensile  evil  will  be  thereby  remedied.  During  the  last  thirty 
years,  nearly  three  hundred  private  banks,  principally  provincial, 
have  failed.  What  an  immense  mass  of  misery  does  this  present 
to  the  imagination.  Each  failure  was  an  earthquake  to  the  neigh» 
borhood  where  it  took  place.  The  savings  of  the  laborer,  the 
capital  of  the  tradesman,  the  dependence  of  the  widow,  all  swal- 
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lowed  lip  in  its  dk^adfut  Vottex.  Cduld  si  spet^tatOt  but  tee  the 
gekieral  alafln,  the  anxious  inquifV.  the  ftatitic  look,  arid  the  do- 
mestic inisery  prodticed^  he  would  be  disposed  to  class  such  ah 
erent  amongst  the  greatest  calamities  to  which  mankind  are  sub- 
ject. ^Can  a  desire  possibly  exist  in  any  quarteri  then,  of  perpe- 
tuating that  system  from  which  these  6vils  have  sprung  ? 
London,  Mai/  95th.  An  OdsERVfiR, 


The  directors^  howereri  reniained  firm  in  their  opposition,  and 
ministers  were  not,  probably  from  the  hostile  feeling  manifested  to 
the  measure,  very  anxious  about  it }  intending  perhaps  to  revive  it 
when  the  public  mind  was  more  alive  to  the  subject.  It  was 
therefore  dropped,  with  the  understanding,  that  as  soon  a«  the  direc* 
tors  applied  for  a  renewal  of  their  charter  it  should  be  altered. 
In  the  meanwhile,  this  abandonment  of  the  question  had  the  ef- 
fect of  throwing  a,  damp  oVer  it,  from  which  it  required  a  little 
time  to  recover. 

At  this  period  the  public  attention  was  engrossed  by  the  distress 
of  the  ^riculturists,  all  of  whom  suflRsi^  most  severely,  and  many 
were  ruined  by  &  fall  in  the  prices  of  agricultural  produce*  which 
had  no  precedent,  and  which  they  could  not  satisfactorily  account 
for.  The  price  of  com  is,  however,  determined  by  the  quantity 
of  money  brought  to  market  to  purchase  it,  proportioned  to  the 
quantity  of  corn  for  sale,  and  a  fall  in  the  price  can  only  happen 
from  one  of  two  causes ;  either  that  there  is  more  corn,  or  less 
money,  brought  to  market  than  before.  Two  opposite  modes  of* 
accounting  for  the  fall  were  adopted,  referring  to  each  of  these 
causes : — the  one  attributed  it  to  a  superabundant  supply  of  coni| 
arising  from  increased  production  ;  the  other,  to  a  contraction  of 
the  currencyi  produced  by  Mr.  Peel's  bill.  The  author  happened 
to  have  an  opinion  of  his  own  on  this  subject— -he  attributed  the 
fall  to  the  want  of  circulating  medium,  without  relation  to  Mr. 
Peels  bill.  It  appears  to  him  that  the  country  circulation  must 
have  a  greater  effect  on  the  prices  of  agricultural  produce  than 
that  of  the  Bank  of  England  ;^  and  he  conceived  the  fail  to  have 
proceeded  originally  from  an  involuntary  reduction  of  the  issues 
of  the  country  banks,  produced  by  their  cnarging  above  the  market 
rate  of  interest ;  a  reduction  which  would  have  taken  place,  on  the 
value  of  money  falling  below  5  per  cent.,  the  rate  which  they 
charge,  whether  the  Bank  of  England  had  been  ordered  to  return  to 
cash  payments  or  not.  Mr.  Peel's  biU,  he  conceived,  contributed 
to  aggravate  the  evil,  though  its  repeal  would  have  no  effect 
whatever  in  curing  it. 
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The  promulgation  of  these  views  he  thought  might  be  useful^ 
not  only  as  regarded  the  question  of  currency  ;  but  in  promoting 
the  establishfnent  of  joint  stock  banking  companies,  as  the  re- 
medy he  proposed  for  the  agricultural  distress  involved  their  es- 
tablishment. An  extension  of  the  circulating  medium  he  con- 
ceived to  be  the  only  cure,  and  the  way  in  which  it  would  be 
cured,  if  left  to  cure  itself*  He  therefore  proposed  d  plan  by  which, 
without  any  infraction  of  Mr.  Peel's  bill,  the  circulation  might  be 
increased,  and  by  which  it  would  hereafter  regulate  itself,  on  the 
same  principles  as  a  metallic  currency,  without  the  fluctuations  in 
the  value  of  capital,  and  the  operations  of  bankers  having  the  same 
effect  on  it.  In  order  to  prove  this,  and  much  more  to  the  same 
purpose,  he  wrote  a  book  on  political  economy  i  but  agricultural 
'  produce  began  to  rise  as  his  book  was  published  :  the  public  were 
tired  of  the  discussion  ;  and  if  his  work  has  any  merit,  which  may 
probably  be  doubted,  it  remains  yet  to  be  discovered.  Mr.  Ricardp 
has,  however,  adopted  the  general  principles  of  his  plan  for  the 
government  of  the  currency  in  his  scheme  for  a  national  bank.' 

By  this  digression  the  author  lost  a  session  of  parliament, 
without  making  any  direct  effort  to  bring  his  banking  principles 
into  notice,  though  he  did  not  lose  any  opportunity  of  doing  so  by 
the  way;  and  not  without  effect:  for  m  the  session  of  1823,  seve- 
ral gentlemen  of  weight  and  influence  gave  their  active  support  to 
establish  a  bank  on  the  principles  detailed. in  the  following  pro- 
spectus. 

jPrQspectus  of  a  Joint  Stock  Banking  Company^  mth 
3,0009000/.  of  capital^  to  he  established  in  London. 

The  banking  business  of  this  country  ^  conducted  by  private 
banks,  with  not  more  than  six  partners ;  yearly  three  hu^idred  of 
which  have  failed  within  the  last  thirty  years. 

The  banking  business  of  Scotland  is  prinpipally  conducted  by 
public  banksi  or  jQ^lt  stock  companies,  by  none  of  ^hich  h^ve  the 
pi^bliq  ever  lost  a  sliilling  \  on  the  contrary^  the  stocks  of  most  of 
them  ^re  at  from  one  to  thr^e  hundred  j?^  cent^  premium^  s^nd 
thefe  ^re  instances  of  a  much  higher  jp^r  rentage. 

^  In  priDciple,  (he  two  plans  are  the  same,  the  difference  is  in  the  detail : 
Mr.  Ricardo  proposing  to  suhstitute  government  agents  for  joint  stock 
companies,  witli  other  altevations  consequent  thereon.  The  author 
wished  i$r.  Ricardo  tq  hfing  his  plftQ  (qr\y^rq,  and  h^d  several  pofife^encej^ 
with  him  respecting  it.  He  dow  not  qonpeive  thp  aUerijitions  aivy  improve- 
ment. If  Mr.  Ricardo  had  understood  the  theory  of  our  country  bank 
circulation,  he  would  never  have  proposed  them.  They  make  a  greater 
piactieal  change  ii^  the  syaiem  of  our  currency  than  is  necessary :  tbej^ 
altar  that  which  i^  goo^  as  vf^W  as  that  which  Vk  ba^(}  i^  i|»  ai^d  r^nd^r  wh%^ 
is  simple;  and  ea^,  obscure  and  diii^cuU. 
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Banking  is  one  of  those  few  trades  which  experience  has  shown 
to  be  best  conducted  by  public  companies.  There  are  no  laws  in 
Scotland  more  favorable  to  such  companies  than  to  private  banks  : 
yet  in  the  free  competition  of  the  market  the  former  have  the  ad- 
vantage, and  have  consequently  gained  possession  of  the  principal 
banking  business  of  that  country. 

This  superiority  arises  from  their  unquestionable  stability  and 
unbounded  credit,  enabling  them  to  do  business  on  principles, 
and  to  an  extent,  that  the  credit  of  private  banks  will  not  admit, 
and  with  a  liberality  the  latter  either  cannot  afford,  or  at  all  events 
do  not  practice. 

The  establishment  of  these  banks  In  this  country  has  been 
hitherto  prevented  by  the  charter  of  the  Bank  of  England,  the  only 
exclusive  privilege  of  which  is  contained  in  the  following  clause  : 

"That  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  body  politic  or  corporate 
whatsoever,  erected  or  to  be  erected,  or  for  any  other  persons  united 
or  to  be  united  in  covenants  or  partnerships,  exceeding  the  num- 
ber of 'SIX  persons,  in  that  part  of  Great  Britain  called  England, 
to  borrow,  owe,  or  take  up  any  sum  or  sums  of  money  on  their 
bills  or  notes,  payable  on  demand,  or  at  any  less  time  than  six 
months  from  the  borrowing  thereof,  during^  the  continuance  of 
such  said  privilege  to  the  said  governor  and  company,  who  are 
therefore  declared  to  be  and  remain  a  corporation,  with  the  privi- 
lege of  exclusive  banking  as  before  recited." 

It  thus  appears  that  a  bank  with  more  than  six  partners  is  only 
prevented  from  <<  borrowing,  owing,  or  taking  up  any  sum  or  sums 
o'f  money  upon  its  bills  or  notes  payable  .on  demand^or  at  any  less 
date  than  six  months.'^  The  business  of  the  London  bankers,  how- 
ever, does  not  consist  in  issuing  notes,  or  borrowing  mpney  to  any 
extent  on  their  own  bills,  but  in  holding  deposits,  discounting, 
the  bills  of  others,  and  acting  as  agents  for  the  country  banks, 
which  business  a  public  bank,  vtrith  trifling  limitations.  Is  not  pre- 
vented from  transacting. 

It  is  therefore  proposed  to  establish  a  joint  stock  banking  com- 
pany in  London,  with  three  millions  of  capital,  to  transact  this  class 
of  business ;  and  it  is  confidently  expected  that  it  will  possess  the 
same  superiority  over  the  private  bankers  of  London  which  the 
public  companies  of  Scotland  have  been  found  to  possess  over  the 
private  bankers  in  that  country.  The  profits  of  banking  have,- 
on  the  average,  been  greater  in  the  metropolis  than  in  any  other 
part  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  it  is  expected  thait  the  profits  of  this 
company  will  be  great  in  a  corresponding  degree. 
,  Though  an  alteration  in  the  charter  of  the  Bank  of  England  is 
not  essential  to  the  establishment  of  this  company,  yet  such  an  al- 
teration might  be  made  as  would  be  a  great  convenience  to  it,  and 
a  most  important  advantage  to  the  country  at  large  ;  and  this,  not 
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only  without  injury,  but  with  considerable  benefit  to  the  Bank  \U 
self,  both  by  securing  its  monopoly  more  e£Fectually  than  at  pre- 
sent, and  by  freeing  it  from  the  greatest  part  of  those  objec- 
tions which,  by  rendering  it  obnoxious  to  the  public,  threaten  its 
existence  as  a  privileged  body.  It  is  therefore  also  intended  to 
make '  application  to  Parliament  to  effect  an  arrangement  with  the 
Bank  respecting  the  alteration  required. 


t.r^ 


This  undertaking  did  not  go  on,  in  consequence  of  the  difficulty 
that  was  found  in  procuring  city  merchants  to  join  it ;  but  was  su- 
perseded by  another,  which  has  been  attended  with  more  success. 

When  the  charter  of  the  Bank  of  Ireland  was  altered,  it  was 
overlooked  that  there  were  laws  in  existence  enacted  previously  to 
the  Union,  which  still  prevented  the  establishment  of  joint  stock 
companies,  and  rendered  the  concession  nugatory  :  these  were,  that 
no  merchant  should  be  a  banker,  and  that  the  names  of  all  thei^, 
partners  in  a  banking  company  should  appear  on  the  face  of  their 
notes.  But  as  no  disposition  was  shown  by  the  people  of  Ireland 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  privilege  of  establishing  such  companies, 
these  laws  remained  unrepealed. 

The  author  made  an  attempt,  in  1822,  to  indaqe  the  Irish  mem- 
bers to  form  a  society  to  promote  the  establishment  of  joint  stock 
banking  companies;  but  he  found  that  if  was  too  early,  and  that  it 
was  hardly  possible  to  induce  the  most  leading  and  active  mem- 
bers of  Parliament,  who  are  always  fully  engaged,  to  take  up  during 
the  session  a  question  entirely  new.  In  the  session  of  1823,  he 
found,  however,  that  a  disposition  to  establish  joint  stock  banks 
was  spreading  through  Ireland.  The  repeal  of  the  laws  which 
obstructed  their  formation  was  recommended  by  Mr.  Gerrard  Cal- 
l^ghan,  of  Cork,  in  his.  evidence  before  the  committee  on  the 
employment  of  the  poor  in  Ireland,  and  reference  was  made  to  the 
foregoing  pamphlet  for  detailed  information,  as  to  the  nature  and 
value  of  such  institutions  to  the  country. 

This  disposition  became  more  active  during  the  last  session  ;  a 
petition  for  the  repeal  of  these  laws  was  presented  from  Belfast ;  a 
deputation  waited  on  governmifit  from  Dublin,  where  it  was  pro- 
posed to  form  a  bank  whiw^ould  not  issue  notes :  the  Irish  Pro- 
vincial Bank  was  also  proposed,  and  the  gentlemen  most  desirous  to 
promote  its  establishment  Interested  themselves  likewise  in  procur- 
ing the  repeal  of  the  laws  in  question ;  and  they  were  repealed  iri 
consequence.  On  this  a  meeting  was  hefd  at  the  British  Coffee- 
house, and  the  steps  taken  which  are  explained  in  the  following 
prospectus:^—  ■"'^ 
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Prospectus  of  the  Irish  Promncial  Banking  Company. 

Joint  stock  banking  compapies  h^ve  been  the  most  uniformly 
successful  of  any  of  our  commercial  establishments  \  ^nd  when  con- 
structed on  proper  principlesj  and  a  scale  of  sufficient  magnitude^ 
have  invariably  proved  a  safe  and  profitable  medium  for  the 
investment  of  capital. 

The  banking  business  of  Scotland  is  almost  entirely  conducted 
by  these  companie&^  and  the  price  of  tlieir  shares  is  the  best  crite- 
rion of  their  success.  Of  the  four  Edinburgh  banksj  the  Ban( 
of  Scotland,  and  the  Royal  Bank  of  Scotland,  with  capitals  of  a 
million  and  a  half  each,  are  at  a  premium^  of  from  70  to  lOO  per 
cent.  'The  stock  of  the  Commercial  Bank,  which  only  commen^red 
in  1810,  and  bad  to  contend  with  a  violent  opposition  in  a  fiel4 
completely  pre-occupied,  and  the  most  disastrous  times  on  com- 
mercial record,  is  at  70  per  cent,  premium.  The  British  Linen 
Company,  ten  or  twelve  years  ago^  had^  by  the  accumulation  of  its 
reserved  fund  or  savings,  raised  its  capital  from  two  to  five  hundred 
thousand  pounds ;  since  which,  notwithstanding  the  commercial 
distresses  which  have  happened,  and  the  increased  competition  it 
has  had  to  encounter,  its  stock  of  500,000/.  has  risen  to  two  hun- 
dred per  cent,  premiuni,  so  that  an  original  share  of  200/^.  is  now 
worth  1,500/.  The  provincial  banks  have  been  equally  profitable ': 
—-a  share  of  one  of  the  Aberdeen  banks  which  cost  150/.  at  its  first 
commencement!  about  forty  or  fifry  years  ago^  is  now  worth  2^200/.9 
and  the  stocks  of  the  others  bear  without  exception  a  considerable 
premium. 

The  profitable  returns  which  these  companies  have  ^us  made 
for  the  capital  invested  in  them,  has  only  been  proportioned  to  the 
benefits  which  they  have  conferred  on  the  country.  To  its  great 
commerpal  and  agricultural  prosperity  they  have  very  principally 
contributed ;  and  by  the  recent  measures  of  Government^  a  field 
has  now  been  opened  for  their  introduction  into  Ireland, 

By  ^n  arrangement  made  v^ii;h  the  Bank  of  Ireland  in  1821»and 
by  an  act  passed  last  sessipn  of  parli^i:ueQt,  tp  repeal  certain  Ist^s 
peculiar  \o  Ireland,  which  has  since  obsttUQted  their  formation, 
joint  stock  banks  may  now  b?  established  ^t  a  distance  exceeding 
50  miles  from  P^blin.    Thus  the  principal  and  n^ost  ^ominercisd 

!)arts  of  Ireland  are  frefi  Xq  rei^ejvc;  insti(utiojns  of  thia  nature  \  and 
t  i^  proposed^  forip  one  wbich  shall ^xi^nA  itseVover  the ^rQ\^i4 
in  question, 

Ireland  also  ofi^s  peculiar  inducements  to  such  an  undertakii^;* 
Interest  of  money  is  at  six  per  cent.,  and  five  may  be  h^d  on  the 
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best  securities ;  by  which  means  the  capital  of  a  bank  not  required 
for  its  current  use  may  be  advantageously  employed,  independent 
of  the  profits  derived  from  its  banking  business.  The  success  of 
the  Bank  of  Ireland,  the  only  joint  stock  banking  company  which 
has  been  established  therci  is  a  proof  of  the  value  of  banking  in  that 
country,  atid  a  test  by  which  to  determine  the  merits  of  a  similar 
undertaking.  It  was  commenced  in  1784,  and  its  present  cs^pita! 
stock  is  3,000»0002,-«-five  hundred  thousand  pounds  of  which 
was  added,  in  1821,  out  of  the  accumulated  profits  of  the  company, 
over  and  above  a  dividend  of  10  per  cent,  regularly  paid  on  its 
previous  capital.  It  is  supposed  to  have  a  considerable  reserved 
fund  besides,  and  1002.  of  its  present  stock  is  now  worth  2602. 

Conceiving,  therefore,  that  the  opening  a£Forded  presents  a 
most  favorable  opportunity  for  such  an  establishment,  it  is  proposed 
to  form.one,  to  be  termed  Thb  Irish  Provincial  Bank,  on  the 
following  principles,  subject  to  such  modifications  or  improve- 
ments as  the  experience  of  the  committee  or  directors  may  here* 
after  suggest. 

The  bank  to  have  a  capital  of  2,000,000/.  subscribed  in  shares 
of  SOL  each.  To  have  a  board  of  directors  in  London,  and 
eslt^blishments  for  business  in  the  principal  towns  in  Ireland  which 
are  distant  above  fifty  miles  from  Dublin.  At  each  of  these  places, 
a  part  of  its  stock  to  be  subscribed,  and  from  the  stock-holders  a 
local  board  of  directors  to  be  chosen.  The  establishments  to  be 
managed  by  steady  experienced  persons  sent  from  England,  with 
(he  advice  and  under  the  inspection  of  the  local  directors,  but 'sub- 
ject to  the  control  of  the  London  board,  to  whom  accounts  shall 
be  regularly  transmitted. 

By  this  plan,  an  extensive  fi^d  of  business,  local  knowlege,  and 
unlimited  credit  will  be  combined  with  a  vi^ant  system  of 
management,  eminently  calculated  to  turn  these  advantages  to  the 
best  account,  and  secure  the  utmost  prosperity  to  the  undertaking. 
At  the  same  time,  as  an  able  and  judicious  system  of  banking  is 
one  of  the  greatest  commercial  advantages  which  a  country  can 
possesSf  the  benefits  derived  by  Irc^land  from  this  qompany  wUl  be 
very  great. 

For  the  purpose  therefore  of  promoting  its  establishment,  a 
meeting  was  l^ld  at  the  British  Coffee  Hduse^  Coek^pwr  Street, 
London,  on  the  15th  of  June,  1824^ 

«  THOS.  POTTER  MACQUEEN,  Esq.  M.  P.  in  the  chair ; 

When^«  It  'was  resohedi-^TihsLt  hanks>  the  particular  busi- 
ness of  which  is  to  deal  in  money,  afford  in  the  course  of  their 
transactions  the  most  accurate  knowlege  of  those  who  are  worthy 
of  credit,  and  capable  of  employing  capital  with  the  greatest  ad- 
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Tantage  to  themselves  and  the  community,  and  are  the  best  instru«^ 
ments  to  promote  its  circulation  wherever  it  may  be  required. 

*'  Mesolved, — That  joint  stock  banking  companies,  which  have 
been  conducted  with  great  success  in  Scotland,  and  which,  at  the 
period  of  theit  first  establishment,  are  known  to  have  given  a  very 
beneficial  impulse  to  the  trade  of  that  country,  appear  well  suited 
to  the  present  state  of  Ireland,  where  capital  is  much  wanted,  and 
where  in  many  important  agricultural  and  commercial  districts 
there  are  no  banks  whatever, 

<<  Resolved^ — ^That  a  banking  company,  on  the  plan  proposed 
to  the  meeting,  would  form  the  best  means  of  introducing  British 
capital  into  Ireland,  and  by  securing  a  system  of  safe  and  prudent 
management,  appears  calculated  to  perpetuate  in  that  country  the 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  good  banks^  while  it  ofiers  to  its 
stock-holders  the  prospect  of  a  highly  beneficial  undertaking. 

<<  Resolved, ^-^Th^it  a  bank  on  this   plan^  to  be  termed  Tub 

Irish  Provincial  Banking  Company,  be  established  $  and  the 

X  following  noblemen  and  gentlemen  be  appointed  a  conimittee, 

with  power  to  add  to  their  numbers,  and  take  such  steps  as  appear 

necessary  to  carry  this  establishment  into  effect : 


The  Most  Noble  The  Marquis  of 
Sligo 

The  Right  Hon.  The  Earl  of  Or- 
monde and  Ossory 

The  Right  Hon.  The  Earl  of  Do- 
noughmore 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Carbery 

Leslie  Alexander,  Esq. 

Matthias  Attwood,  Esq.  M.  P. 

J.  C.  Curwen,  Esq.  M.  P. 

G.  R.  Dawson.  Esq.  M.  P. 

John  Douglas,  Esq. 

Sir  John  Doyle,, Bart. 

Sir  ComptoQ  Domville,  Bart.  M.  P. 

The  Right  Hon.  M.  Fitzgerald,  M.  P. 

Sir  W.  Ingilby,  Bart.  M.  P. 


Sir  T.  Lethbridgc,  Bart.  M.  P. 

W.  A^xander  Mackinnon,  Esq. 

T.  P.  Macqueen,  Esq.  M.  P. 

S.  E.  Magan,  Esq. 

Sir  H.  Parnell,  Bart.  M.  P. 

T.  SpringBice,  Esq.  M.  P. 

Alex.  Robertson,  Esq.  M.  P. 

Rowland  Stephenson,  Esq. 

R.  W.  Talbot,  Esq.  M.;P. 

W.  Thompson,  Esq.  Aid.  &  M.  P. 

W.  H.Trant,E8q.  M.P. 

F.  W.  Trench,  Esq.  M.  P. 

A.  J.  Valpy,  M.  A. 

Rich.  Wellesley,  Esq.  M.  P. 

Lestock  Wilson,  Esq. 


<<To  which  Mr.  Joplin  be  requested  to  act  as  Secretary. 

«  T.  Potter  Macc^ueen,  Chairman. 
Messrs.  Fai^eeesi  Atkinson  and  Co.  Solicitors. 


The  following  temporary  local  committees  have  been  since 
formed  in  Ireland,  to  assist  in  completing  the  formation  and  pro- 
moting the  objects  of  the  company,  and  similar  committees  are 
forming  in  other  principal  cities  and  towns : — 
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Utnerkk  Committee. 

John  Kelly,  President. 
William  White,  Vice  Pres. 
Jos.  M.  Harvey, 
JSdmund  Ryan, 
J.  N.  Russell, 
George  W.  Russell, 
John  M^Namara, 
John  Hill,  and 
Ticii.  Ryan,  £sqrs. 
Poole  Gabbett,  and 
Ralph  Westropp,  Esqrs. 

Londonderry  Committee 
John  Rea,  Esq.  Mayor, 
John  Nicholson,  Esq, 
Jaines  M'Crea,  Esq. 
John  Dysarty  Esq. 
Thomas  Harvey,  Esq.  and 
Thomas  Ramsey,  Esq. 

Cork  Committee, 
Messrs.  Cummins,  Brothers. 
Messrs*  Cuthbert,  Hare,  and 
Messr?.  Carroll  and  Co.  and 
Jer.  James  Murphy,  Esq. 

Galway  Committee. 
Walter  Joyce,  Esq, 
Denis  Clarke,  Esq. 
John  Moore,  Esq. 
James  Burke,  Esq. 
Richard  Adams,  Esq.  and 
Francis  Fitz-gerald,  Esq. 

Kilkenny  Committee* 
Major  Kingsmifl, 


Co. 


Captain  Humphrys, 
William  Robertson, 
Thomas  Crony n, 
William  Grace, 
Edward  Denroche, 
John  Kelly,  and 
Harvey  Devereux,  Esqrs. 

Newrtf  Committee, 
Trevor  Corry, 
8mithson  Corry, 
Archibald  Little, 
John  Quin, 
John  Boyde, 

Dennis  Maguire,  ' 

Isaac  Glenny,  and 
James  M'Clenaghan,  I^sqrs. 

Sligo  Committee. 
Owen  Wynne,  Esq.  M.  P. 
Colonel  Perceval, 
W.  Faussett,  Esq.  Provost. 

D.  Culbertsoa,  Esq.  and 
A.  Kelly,  Esq. 

Waterford  Committee. 
John  Harris,  Esq. 
Henry  H.  Hunt,  Esq. 
W.  Milward,  Esq. 
G.  P.  Ridgway,  Esq.  and 

E.  Skottoe,  Esqf. 

fTestport  Committee. 
Alexander  Ciendenntng,  Esq. 
Mathias  Mc.  Donnell,  Esq.  and 
John  D.  Browne,  Esq. 


Applications  for  shares  will  be  received  by  any  of  the  local  com- 
mittees in  Ireland  ;  Messrs.  P.  and  D.  MahonTi  solicitors  to  the 
committee,  10^  Merrion  Square  North,  Dublin;  and  communica- 
tions generally  may  be  addressed  to  T.  JoPLiN,  Esq.  Levant 
House,  3t.  Helen's  Placej  Bishopsgate,  London. 

London^  iSth  Oct.  1 824. 
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